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FOREWORD 

In this fifth volume of ADVENTURE IN AMERICAN 
EDUCATION the Thirty Schools, representative of secondary 
education in the United States, record their eight-year experi- 
ence in reconstruction. The significance of these reports Hes 
more in the struggle to solve their problems than in the solutions 
they found for those problems. Many of their answers to puz- 
zling questions are important. New curriculum content and or- 
ganization and new ways of teaching will endure in these schools, 
and other schools will use them and build upon them. But far 
more important is the record of each school's attempt to re- 
examine itself in relation to the concerns of youth and the ideals 
of American society. 

The Commission is convinced that this is what every American 
secondary school must do. Only in this way will secondary edu- 
cation in the United States discover its full service to our nation 
and its youth. Only when the creative ability of all teachers and 
administrators is released to build anew will the high school 
adequate to American democracy emerge. 

Leadership is essential, of course. Many high schools are in 
the hands of young and inexperienced teachers. It is hardly to 
be expected tibat they should attempt fundamental revision of 
the schools work without guidance. However, counsel is avail- 
able. This should be one of the most important functions of fed- 
eral and state departments of education, teachers colleges, col- 
leges of education and liberal arts colleges as well. If they would 
cooperate with the schools and each other, all the wisdom of 
teachers in the schools and of leaders in education would be 
focused upon the great task of creating democracy's high school. 

Thousands of secondary school and college teachers and ad- 
ministrators have participated in the Eight-Year Study. To all of 
them the members of the Commission feel a deep sense of grati- 
tude. They met the challenge of a new freedom with courage 
and devotion. They gave themselves without stint. Whatever the 
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contribution of this Study may be to the advancement of educa- 
tion, it is the product of the minds and hearts of faithful teachers 
who have labored unceasingly to find better ways of serving 
American youth. 


WiLFORD M. Aikin 



INTRODUCTION 

<CC - «C - <« ■ 

Thirty Schools Tell Their Story is the last of the five volumes 
reporting the Eight-Year Study (1933-1941), conducted by the 
Commission on the Relation of School and College of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association. The purpose of this Study was 
to find out whether the traditional college entrance requirements 
and examinations made any difference in success in college, and 
what secondary schools would do if these requirements and ex- 
aminations were abandoned. To this end about three hundred 
colleges and universities agreed to accept or reject the graduates 
of iidrty secondary schools on the basis of records of their de- 
velopment submitted by the schools, without reference to the 
usual requirements and examinations. A study of their success 
in college, broadly defined, was made by a staff of college per- 
sonnel officers. In twenty-five representative colleges which en- 
rolled the majority of the graduates of the Thirty Schools, each 
graduate was matched with an equally good student of the same 
age, sex, and race, who came from the same type of home and 
community, who was pursuing the same field of studies in col- 
lege, and who had met the customary entrance requirements. 
Graduates of the Thirty Schools did as well as the comparison 
group in every measure of scholastic competence, and in many 
aspects of development which are more important than marks, 
they did better. The further a school departed from the tradi- 
tional college preparatory program, the better was the record 
of its graduates. Thus it was proved that the traditional college 
entrance requirements and examinations are no longer necessary 
to insure adequate preparation for college. 

The second major hypothesis of the Eight-Year Study was 
that the abandonment of these requirements and examinations 
would stimulate secondary schools to develop new programs 
which would be better for young people, for success in college, 
for success in life, and for the future of our society than the 
traditional college preparatory program. Volume II, Explor- 
ing the Curriculum, reports the developments in this direc- 
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tion which the staflE of curriculum consultants regarded as 
most significant. The present volume is intended to supple- 
ment and to support their observations by having each school 
give an account of its participation in the Study. It is in no 
sense a competing volume. There is a place both for a general 
picture of the direction in which secondary schools are likely to 
move when they are free to do so, and for a series of pictures 
of what each school was able to accomplish. There is also a place 
for the selection, emphasis, and organization of this experience 
in accordance with a unified point of view, and for a volume in 
which all points of view represented in the Study have their 
chance to be heard. 

In reading these reports it should be kept in mind that the 
participating schools did not all bear the label ‘Trogressive.” 
Such a selection would not have given a true picture of what 
most secondary schools would do if college entrance requirements 
and examinations were abandoned. The Thirty Schools were 
selected as a representative cross-section of American secondary 
schools in which preparation for college was a major problem. 
They ranged in educational policy from conservative to radical. 
They represented every section of the country except tKe^outh- 
east, where a similar study was carried on by the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Secondary Schools and Colleges. Fourteen were pub- 
lic schools or school systems and sixteen were private schools. 
Since each of the public school systems included several schools, 
and since the public schools were larger than the private schools, 
the majority of the pupils in the Study were in public schools. 
Every type of community was represented, and every type of 
school in which a high percentage of graduates enter college. It 
was necessary, however, to select schools which had expressed a 
desire to make significant changes in their programs, and which 
had the staff and resources necessary to carry them through. 
Only such schools could reveal clearly, within the limited period 
of the Study, the probable effect on the curriculum of the 
abandonment of college entrance requirements and examinations. 
It should be remembered that the Study coincided with the 
depression, when financial conditions made it difficult for any 
school to take full advantage of the freedom granted by the 
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Study. Some of the Thirty Schools were somewhat better off 
than the average, but many of them had to meet severe financial 
curtailment. Therefore, there is every reason to believe that the 
changes they made are the sorts of changes which other secondary 
schools would make if college entrance requirements and ex- 
aminations were abandoned. 

It has long been recognized that these restrictions practically 
determine the curriculum of most secondary schools. Some have 
argued that the abandonment of these restrictions would greatly 
improve secondary education; others have argued that the re- 
sult would be chaos, or insignificant tinkering with the cur- 
riculum, or no change whatever. The Eight-Year Study put these 
arguments to the test of experience. Thirty typical secondary 
schools did not have to meet college entrance requirements and 
examinations for eight years. The following reports tell what 
happened. They are not intended to shock or surprise, but to 
afford a basis for judging whether the abandonment of this 
control over the curriculum of secondary schools would be good 
social policy. 

For this same reason the Thirty Schools never agreed to try 
out any single new program to replace the old one, and members 
of the Directing Committee and of the curriculum and evalua- 
tion staffs scrupulously refrained from exerting any pressure to 
promote experimentation in line with their views. Their sole 
function was to help each school to develop its own program. 
As individuals they might offer opinions, but the school was 
under no obligation to accept them. Each program was evaluated 
by its own staff in terms of its own objectives. Comparative stud- 
ies of results were made only when schools requested them, only 
upon objectives which were common to several schools, and 
only among comparable schools. The evaluation staff was kept 
"on call’^ to assist teachers in securing evidence of growth for 
which no standard measures were available. Hence these schools 
were relatively free to make any changes in their programs which 
they considered desirable. Perfect freedom, of course, was never 
contemplated by the Study, for teachers, administrators, pupils, 
parents, pressure groups, and future professors stiH held views 
which had to be reckoned with, and the most readily available 
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materials of instruction favored the traditional program. The 
point at issue, however, was the restrictive influence of college 
entrance requirements and examinations. This influence was elim- 
inated, and nothing comparable to it in the way of pressure from 
a Directing Committee or from a uniform program of evaluation 
was put in its place. If certain features of the resulting changes 
were common to many schools, this was because these features 
were "in the air” at the time, and not because any central group 
promoted them. 

This same freedom was maintained when the schools submitted 
their reports in 1940. The suggestion was made that each re- 
port might well include a brief description of the school in its 
community setting, an account of the thinking underlying the 
changes reported, the stoiy of the development of the changes 
in curriculum and organization which the staff considered most 
significant, a candid treatment of mistakes, failures, difficulties, 
and unsolved problems, and an evaluation of the program in 
terms of its objectives. The schools were warned that only about 
ten thousand words from the report of each school could be 
published, but they were encouraged to prepare as full a report 
as they wished, with the possibility of circulating it in mimeo- 
graphed form among their clientele. A few schools limited their 
reports to ten thousand words; a few others made their own con- 
densation of their full report; but most of the schools submitted 
an average of forty thousand words apiece and left the task of 
Dondensation to an editorial committee. The committee, they 
Felt, would be in a better position to decide which sections of 
each report to exclude in the light of its knowledge of what was 
in all the other reports. If a certain type of development were 
best exemplified and most fully described by School A, the same 
type of development might be omitted, or passed over with a 
brief reference, in the report of School B, in order to save space 
for the unique contributions of the latter. This policy accounted 
for the bulk of all omissions from the reports as submitted by 
the schools. Nothing was omitted because any member of the 
editorial committee disagreed with it. 

The committee was also forced to make one other type of 
omission which it sincerely regretted. The sections on evalua- 
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tion submitted by most of the schools proved to be too bulky 
to present adequately within the space limits and at the same 
time to give a readable account of the development of the pro- 
gram. In spite of persistent eflEorts to make them intelligible, tibey 
remained too technical to be understood by the average teacher, 
imless he were familiar with the instruments developed by the 
evaluation staff. It was also felt that these data would be of inter- 
est and value to relatively few readers, and that they had already 
served their purpose by giving the staff of each school a clearer 
idea of the effects of their new program upon the growth and 
development of pupils. Most of the sections on evaluation, there- 
fore, were omitted, but considerable portions of the data sub- 
mitted by the Altoona Senior High School (to represent a large 
pubhc high school in a community hard hit by the depression) 
and by the Francis W. Parker School in Chicago (to represent a 
small, progressive private school) were retained, in order to 
show what kinds of evidence of progress were submitted. Similar 
data were included elsewhere when they were needed to illus- 
trate or to verify some point of interest in the schooPs program. 

The editorial committee also reserved the right to call to the 
attention of any school staff such portions of its report as it con- 
sidered inaccurate, untrue, or unwarranted, in the light of the 
intimate knowledge of each school developed by the staff of 
consultants. It proved unnecessary, however, to exercise this 
right. The reports were surprisingly temperate in their estimates 
of success and candid about mistakes and failures. The commit- 
tee feels no hesitation in aflSrming that these reports, to the best 
of its knowledge and belief, present the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. 

The only other changes made in the reports submitted by 
schools were the elimination of as much educational jargon as 
possible, the deletion of the less interesting sections, and the 
regrettable omission of most of the paragraphs that were intended 
to give well-earned recognition to hundreds of devoted teachers 
who gave their life's blood to the success of the Study, but whose 
contributions were not sufBciently original or far-reaching in 
their implications to justify publication in these crowded pages. 
With these exceptions the reports were printed as the schools 
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wrote them, with no effort to secure uniformity of style, content, 
or point of view* They were regarded as evidence of what sec- 
ondary schools would do if college enhance requirements and 
examinations were abandoned, and every precaution was taken 
to prevent any significant distortion or suppression of the 
evidence. 

The reference to the “thirty schools” of the Eight-Year Study 
in the title of this volume, in this Introduction, and elsewhere 
may puzzle the reader who counts these reports and finds that 
there are only twenty-nine. The explanation is that one of the 
thirty, Pelham Manor, became so deeply involved in the Regent's 
Inquiry in New York that it felt unable to do justice to two studies 
simultaneously, and withdrew with the consent and approval of 
the Directing Committee in 1936. By this time the “thirty schools” 
had become so strongly identified with the Eight-Year Study 
that it was imwise to begin taUdng about twenty-nine. There 
never were exactly thirty schools anyway, for some of the public 
school systems, which were counted as one, included as many 
as fifteen separate schools. Hence “thirty” in this context has 
become a label to identify a group of schools which engaged in 
one of the most important educational experiments of our genera- 
tion, and it has lost whatever mathematical significance it once 
possessed. 

It is hoped that these reports may be of interest to at least 
five types of readers. First and foremost are classroom teachers 
in secondary schools, who may find in these pages many sugges- 
tions which they can use in their work. Members of the editorial 
committee who were also heads of schools found that while these 
reports were in their possession, they were continually borrowed 
by teachers who combed them for suggestions relating to their 
work. Core teachers wanted to find out how the core was handled 
in schools similar to their own, guidance officers looked up their 
provisions for guidance, and so on. Administrators, supervisors, 
and school board members who wish to keep their schools abreast 
of the times may find these reports useful for a similar purpose. 
Parents may use the volume to gain a better understanding of 
current tendencies in secondary education. Students and teachers 
of education in teachers' colleges will find these reports one of 
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their best sources of reliable information on what is going on in 
secondary schools, what changes are likely to come about in 
the next decade, and what sorts of problems will confront pro- 
spective teachers. Finally, and overlapping all the former classi- 
fications, educational statesmen of every sort need to take these 
reports into account. These are the sorts of changes for which 
secondary schools, long dominated by college requirements, are 
now ready. This is approximately what would happen if college 
requirements were more generally and permanently abandoned. 
Whether one likes these changes or not, they are facts to reckon 
with. We have talked a long time about what secondary schools 
would do if the colleges would let them. This is what happened 
when the experiment was tried. 


Paul B. DiEDERicaH 






ALTOONA HIGH SCHOOL 

ALTOONA, PENNSYLVANIA 

Altoona is a city of 90,480 inhabitants, located 35 miles south- 
west of the geographical center of Pennsylvania, in a fertile 
valley between two mountain ranges. The city is situated on 
the four-track main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 114 miles 
from Pittsburgh on the west and 235 miles from Philadelphia 
on the east. The city is also located on the William Penn High- 
way, the important east and west route through the state, and 
on the Horseshoe Trail, a highway of rapidly increasing impor- 
tance, which runs north and south. 

Altoona was incorporated as a borough in 1858 and as a city 
in 1865. Each succeeding decade has shown a healthy growth. 
Almost 60 per cent of the families own their own homes, a record 
of which the city is very proud. There are comparatively few 
apartments in the city. 

While it is rightly known as an industrial city, Altoona is re- 
markably free from lower classes of workers which in many cities 
form slum or foreign sections. Altoona has scarcely a trace of 
such segregation. 

There are thirty public school buildings in Altoona, including 
two junior high schools, one senior high school, and a junior 
college. The total senior high school population is 4,509. Of this 
number, 3,961 attend the public high school and the remainder 
the Catholic high school. Ninety-nine per cent of the youth of 
secondary school age in the community attend regularly. One 
per cent is employed haH-time or more outside of the schools. 
Of the school population, 91.9 are native white, 7.3 foreign-bom 
white, less than 1 per cent Negroes, and the number of Orientals 
or Indians is negligible. 

The city has a total of one hundred churches, with practically 
every denomination represented. With the very full complement 
of churches goes a well-developed religious life in the com- 
munity. 
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The great, dominant industrial phase of Altoona’s life is, of 
course, in the immense shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany. These shops, many units of which are the largest of their 
kind in the world, give steady employment to approximately 
16,000 men. These men are paid annually about $27,000,000 in 
wages, and produce and repair equipment to the value of $70,- 
000,000. Because of this great industry Altoona is often referred 
to as the city of one industry. Other things made in Altoona are 
silk, working garments, confectionary products, cigars, meat- 
packing products, and paper products. Altoona has two silk 
plants. 

Altoona has a city library housed in one of the junior high 
schools, but library facilities for the city and for the schools are 
pitifully inadequate. 

The city has almost 75 acres of parks and playgrounds within 
its limits, or adjacent to the city. It has no museums, art galleries, 
planetariums, botanical gardens, or zoos. It has no operas, no 
playhouses for dramatic presentations. It has 11 movies and a 
Jaffa Mosque with a seating capacity of over 4,000. 

The cost per pupil in the Altoona High School is $103.87 a 
year. This ranks low in comparison with other districts in the 
state. The taxable wealth per child is $17,800, which is also 
low. 

The teaching load in the school is tmusually heavy. With a very 
few exceptions, every teacher teaches six 50-minute periods a 
day, has a home room group, and sponsors a club. School opens 
at 8:15 a.m. and closes at 3:20 p.m. with a 25-minute lunch pe- 
riod. Most teachers have an average of 200 students a day. These 
students, because of the size of the school, are grouped accord- 
ing to ability. The following table gives some indication of the 
range in intelligence: 



Mental Ability 

Number of Pupils 

Tests Used 

Range 

115 and over 

690 

Otis 

105-114 

1,058 

Knhlman-Anderson 


95-104 

1,063 

Hemnon-Nelson 


85-94 

760 


Below 

85 

199 
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The members of the faculty of the Altoona High School believe 
that, while education must cherish and pass on the heritage 
and democratic traditions of the past, it must be adapted to 
the ever-changing conditions of the social order in which we 
live. Our school democracy should hold in high esteem the dig- 
nity and worth of the individual and should emphasize the de- 
velopment of his jSner qualities. Our school democracy is a 
society in which individuals are increasingly interdependent 
as the group and its interests enlarge. 

We believe that the interests, abilities, and needs of youth 
should be the controlling factor in determining the activities and 
policies of the school. We believe that it is the privilege and 
duty of the faculty, students, and community, in cooperation, 
to find and nurture the best in each individual; to guide him 
in establishing personal relationships that are satisfying, both 
to himself and to his associates; and to lead him through a 
normal development which enables him to understand and ap- 
preciate the privileges and assume the responsibilities of our 
democratic way of life. 

Objectives 

Our objectives are to enable the pupils: 

1. To evaluate and appreciate the democratic tradition. 

2. To acquire such Imowledge, skills, and aptitudes as are 
necessary for life in this modem day. 

3. To establish a fxmdamental basis on which to build eco- 
nomic independence. 

4. To attain and maintain high standards of health. 

5. To widen interests leading to the discovery and develop- 
ment of individual potentialities. 

6. To cultivate a happy and efiective home life, to choose 
friends wisely, to cooperate cheerfully in worthy group ac- 
tivities— in short, to live and work and play together. 

7. To develop worth-while insights, attitudes, tastes, appre- 
ciations, and habits necessary to conserve and expand dem- 
ocratic values. 

8. To face squarely the problems that arise in everyday hv- 
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ing and to work out their solutions with an intellectual 
and emotional balance. 

The first group of pupils to enter the Eight-Year Study was 
chosen from the ninth grade on the following basis; junior high 
school record (upper tenth), intelligence quotient, teacher rec- 
ommendation, parental consent. The work of these people in the 
first few years was based on the results of the Carnegie Pennsyl- 
vania Study. The idea back of the experimentation was to see 
how much increase could be made in the amount of subject mat- 
ter learned. 

Beginning in the fall of 1936, experiments were started with 
classes having average junior high school records and average 
I.Q.s. The first class in this experiment was chosen from as 
wide a social background as it was possible to secure. Students 
from wealthy families of the city, from the poorest families, 
Negroes, Jews, Italians, and others made up the personnel of 
the group. 

These people were entrusted to three teachers. These teachers 
had three primary objectives in their work— character training, 
social sensitivity, and improvement of reading ability. The teach- 
ers kept them through three years of high school courses. They 
were constantly tested through the high school course: psycho- 
logical tests, reading tests, and various tests furnished by the 
Progressive Education Association. A control group, chosen at 
the same time and on the same basis, had a shghtly better rec- 
ord in previous test results and in junior high school records. 
At the end of their three years in high school a comparison of 
the two groups was made. The experimental group was two years 
ahead of the control group in reading abihty as tested by the 
Iowa Test. The record of high school work outside of experi- 
mental classes placed this group on the average in the second 
fifth of the class, while the control group fell into the third fifth. 
The experimental group participated in ah extracurricular ac- 
tivities of the high school, both those in which places were se- 
cured by some merit system and those in which students were 
elected to membership. Only three members of the control 
group were in any of these activities. 

Results of the standardized mental tests showed that the ex- 
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perimental group ranged from 95 to 104 at the beginning of the 
study and from 94 to 126 at the close of the study. The control 
group had the same range at the beginning of the study and 
ranged from 92 to 112 at the close of the study. More groups 
following the same general plan have been organized in the 
classes succeeding this first group. Similar results have been 
obtained thus far. 

The Unified Social Studies and English Group 

The course in unified social studies and English was begun 
in the autumn of 1934 with a specially selected group of tenth 
grade students from the upper intelligence bracket. These stu- 
dents took the required course in world history in the tenth 
grade and the course in American history during the eleventh 
grade. The English course was modified, however, to provide a 
closer coordination between literature of the periods studied 
than is customary in the traditional course. Students, for instance, 
studying the Civil War period of American history read such 
fiction as MacKinlay Kantor s Long Remember and Stephen 
Crane’s Red Badge of Courage. They also read pertinent biog- 
raphies and all available source materials, which gave them a 
deeper understanding and appreciation of the culture of that 
period of American history. Such appreciations were further 
developed by introducing music, drama, costume design, etc., 
into the course of study. This broadening of student experience 
developed a more comprehensive background than results from 
the traditional presentation of these subjects. Students learned 
the basic relation between a developing culture and its artistic 
and literary manifestations. During the senior year the regular 
senior course in problems of democracy was combined with a 
study of world literature. Such social writers as Anatole France 
and Gorki were studied, and the problems they suggested were 
made the springboard for an attack on the solution of those 
problems. As an example, France’s Crainquebille is the story of a 
man unjustly imprisoned. That led into an examination of the 
legal system. One of Gorki’s tales told about three men dying 
of hunger, which led into the problem of minimum food require- 
ments, budgets, wages, government relief, etc. The stimula- 
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tion for the attack on such problems was powerful because it 
came from great literary figures who were masters of the art 
of persuasion. Ibsen's Enemy of the People, because it deals with 
the question of an individual who was right flying into the face 
of a society which was wrong, reveals one of the gravest problems 
of democracy: the mob instinct which can rule the majority. 

The grammar necessary to the high school student was studied 
functionally: through reports on reading, oral presentations, and 
the like, examining errors as they occurred. 

Results of this program were rather intangible. One thing 
showed up in the objective evaluation of these students. They 
got more out of their reading than other students, probably be- 
cause they “read with a purpose" and because they had a greater 
appreciation of the background of the literature they studied. 
The range of subject matter of miassigned books they read also 
was greater than that of the average high school student. 

This program was discontinued with the graduation of this 
one group. The core program, which was broader and dealt with 
more fundamental objectives, took its place. 

The class entering in the faU of 1937 was the first group in 
which experimentation followed new lines. With this group less 
emphasis was placed on subject matter under college entrance 
requirements and more emphasis placed on the arts and student 
interests. Complete information as to the program, types of tests 
given, and results as compared with a control group is available 
for this group of 100 students who were graduated in the spring 
of 1940. It was the first experimental group that the school was 
able to check against a control group following a traditional 
program. The tests that were given to the experimental group as 
sophomores were repeated by them as juniors and again as 
seniors. This gives a picture of growth for the three years. The 
same tests were given to the control group during their senior 
year. These results give a picture of end products of a tradi- 
tional program in comparison with experimental work. The ex- 
perimental group as sophomores were together for English, 
history, science, and mathematics. The four teachers concerned 
met regularly to discuss pupil needs and to plan work to meet 
them. As juniors the group were together in English and his- 
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tory. When they became seniors they were together in just one 
class, English. 

A Voluntary Reading Program 

When the experimental program was introduced in the Altoona 
High School, ihe EngHsh Department was adhering strictly to 
a required reading list with formal book reports. The require- 
ments were two book reports each semester for the sophomore 
and junior years, and three each semester for the senior year. 
These reports called for the name of the author, the list of char- 
acters, the plot, the climax, etc. Now they were replaced by in- 
formal group discussions, literary parties, impersonations, book 
clubs, and written recommendations of books for other students 
to use. 

A day each week was designated as free reading day, when 
students could read books of their own choice. Only by knowing 
their interests could the teacher guide them to read better 
books. How they were guided in their choice of books is an- 
other story. We are interested now in knowing what this new 
freedom did for the reading program of the school. This can 
best be shown by getting a picture of the reading of the group 
that was graduated in June, 1940. 

During the three years that these students were together 
they read a total of 5,472 books. They averaged 18 for their 
sophomore year, 23 for their junior year, and 20 for their senior 
year; or 61.5 each for the three years. The outstanding reader 
of the group read 46, 101, 109; or 256 books during her three 
years. Any teacher in the school would be proud to have read 
the same types of books. This same girl was a member of the 
Academy of Science, belonged to the Forum Club, belonged to 
the National Junior Story League, rode horseback, drove a car, 
danced, and attended all school socials. 

There was a decrease in the relative amount of fiction read 
each year and an increase in the amoimt of nonfiction. An inter- 
esting outcome was that no one in the group read as few as the 
14 books formerly required. They were reading because they 
wanted to. 

The reading records for the experimental group were com- 
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pared with the reading records for the control group. The fol- 
lowing table shows the average number of books read each year 
by each group: 

Grade Grade Grade Total 

10 11 12 

Experimental Group 17 26 22 65 

Control Group 7 7 6 20 

Many of the students in the experimental group, in listing 
the advantages and disadvantages of progressive education as 
they had experienced it, felt that the freedom to read accord- 
ing to their own interests and ability was one of the outstanding 
contributions of the experiment. The members of the control 
group were taken from 16 different English classes and their 
reading is therefore typical of the school as a whole. Last year 
the English Department went on record as favoring a free read- 
ing program for the entire school. We all feel that this is a 
definite step forward. 

The English Department has also purchased 16 units of 40 
books each. These are used for classroom hbraries. Some sets 
were selected for students who needed easier material, others 
for the solution of problems that youth face, still others to cor- 
relate with work in courses already established. Classroom li- 
braries have grown from 40 to 500 books in some rooms. Student 
committees have selected and bought books for their own rooms. 
Never again will students in the Altoona High School think of 
reading as forced labor. 

The Iowa Silent Reading Test 

The Iowa Silent Reading Test was given to the experimental 
group when they were sophomores and again when they were 
juniors. It tests both comprehension and rate of reading, and 
includes sections on paragraph meaning, sentence meaning, 
word meaning, paragraph organization, and location of ideas. 
The median score for the tenth grade in public schools is 93 for 
comprehension and 29 for rate. 

The experimental group as tenth graders had a median of 140 
in comprehension, which is equal to the first-year college median. 
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Their median in rate was 32. Thirty-seven of the 93 students 
taking the test in the tenth grade exceeded the level of grade 
XIV in comprehension. 

The established medians for the eleventh grade are 103 in 
comprehension and 30 in rate. The experimental group medians 
were 152 in comprehension and 35 in rate. Both are better than 
first-year college medians. 

Fifty-nine in the eleventh grade were above the grade XIV 
level in comprehension, and 62 were above it in rate. Fifty-four 
of the 93 students increased their scores in comprehension and 
rate. Twenty-one increased in comprehension only, and 12 in 
rate only. All students in the eleventh grade were above the 
median for their grade. 

The Inglis Vocabulary Test 

“This test is designed to measure the student's knowledge of 
the Intelligent Reader s Vocabulary; that is, of those words which 
belong neither to our everyday vocabulary of commonest words, 
nor to special and technical vocabularies, but which constitute 
a large part of the educated persons vocabulary. It is designed 
primarily to test the studenfs reading vocabulary rather than 
his active vocabulary.'^ 

Form A of this test was taken by the experimental group at 
the beginning of their eleventh grade work, Form B at the end 
of the first semester, and Form C at the end of the year. At the 
end of the year 15 of the 89 eleventh grade students who took 
the test were below the eleventh grade standard, while 22 of 
them were above the college freshman level. Sixty-four of the 
89 were above the eleventh grade level. Eighty-one of the 89 
showed growth from the beginning to the end of the year. The 
class median increased from 80 to 93.5 which is considerably 
more than a year's growth. 

The Shepherd English Test 

The Shepherd English Test is a placement test for college 
freshmen. It consists of four parts— reading, words, grammar, 
arid literature. The test was given to all seniors in the school in 
January, 1940. The median for college freshmen is 88. The 89 
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students in the experimental group had a median score of 106 
with a range in scores from 76 to 136. This group had no formal 
grammar taught to them during the three years that they were in 
high school. 

The college preparatory group of 132 students had a median 
score of 89 with scores ranging from 47 to 135. For three years 
they had been given very definite training in formal grammar 
with college entrance examinations in view. 

Fifty-five of the students from the experimental group were 
matched with 55 from the college preparatory group. The I.Q.’s 
of the two groups were identical. When matched in this way, the 
experimental group had a median score of 104 with a range in 
scores from 86 to 135. The college preparatory group had a 
median score of 92 with a range in scores from 66 to 119. 

The whole experimental group had 79 of its 89 students, or 
88 per cent, above the median for college freshmen, while the 
college preparatory group had 72 out of 132, or 55 per cent, 
above that median. 

The Purdue Placement Test in English 

"The Purdue Placement Test in English is intended for use 
in both high schools and colleges. It is designed to measure abili- 
ties in punctuation, grammatical classification, recognition of 
granunatical errors, sentence structure, reading, vocabulary, and 
spelling.” It was given to the experimental group at the end of 
their senior year. 

The percentile norms for the test were calculated from the 
distribution of scores for 1,449 college freshmen. The median 
score for college freshmen is 129, while the median score for 
the experimental group is 180. Everyone in the group had scores 
above 137, or above 60 per cent of college freshmen. Twenty 
of them had scores of 199 or above, which was the upper 1 per 
cent. 

This placement test verifies the results discovered in the Shep- 
herd English Test. The results are most important in view of 
the fact diat the group had no formal training in grammar. Thus 
one red herring was removed from the path of educational prog- 
ress in Altoona. 
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Number of Seniors Participating in Major School Activities 
Experimental Group, 100 Other Seniors, 1,000 


Student Senate 

11 

5 

Academy of Science 

13 

2 

Executive Committee 

3 

6 

Home Room Representative 

16 

50 

School Paper Reporters 

8 

5 

School Paper Staff 

4 

2 

School Yearbook 

20 

5 

Student Handbook 

7 

1 

Corridor Patrol 

12 

20 

Traffic Patrol 

16 

30 

Adiletic Council 

1 

0 

QuiU and Scroll 

14 

4 

Home Room President 

9 

15 


134 

145 


103% 

14% 


Of the 279 positions held by seniors in the major activities 
of the school that are listed above, 184 are held by members of 
the progressive group. Only 100 of the 1,100 members of the 
senior class were in this experimental group, which actually 
shows that 103 per cent of them held oflBces while only 14 per 
cent of the other 1,000 seniors held offices. 

The same thing was shown at graduation time, when 49 awards 
were made for outstanding scholarship, citizenship, and char- 
acter. Of the 49 awards, 27, or more than 50 per cent, were 
given to members of the experimental group. The other 1,000 
students received 22 of the awards. The American Legion 
awards for character, scholarship, and citizenship, which go to 
the outstanding boy and girl in the school, went to members 
of the experimental group. 

Scholarships awarded by colleges as a result of competitive 
examinations were all won (with the exception of one) by 
members of the experimental group. 

Further Study 

The same thing held true when it came to arranging for 
further study elsewhere. One hundred and sixty-seven of the 
graduating class of 1940 indicated their intention of continuing 
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their studies by securing their scholastic record from the high 
school ojBBce during the summer months. Fifty-four of the 167 
were members of the progressive group, which meant that more 
than 50 per cent of this group were going to college while only 
15 per cent of the entire graduating group were going. 

The Core Curriculum 

In the fall of 1938 an experimental core curriculum was begun 
in the Altoona Senior High School with four sections of tenth 
grade students, a college, a commercial, an average, and a low 
group. This curriculum was designed to meet the needs of the 
students so that they might live happily in a democratic society. 
The teachers involved in the experiment felt it was their obliga- 
tion to weld together all educational experiences, regardless of 
subject area, which would help the student to solve his immediate 
problems and contribute to his individual development. They 
hoped, in this manner, to interest the student in seeking and dis- 
covering solutions for his problems, by developing an inquiring 
mind, by applying scientific method, by developing accepted 
social attitudes, by improving reading and writing skills and 
study habits, and by assuming responsibility for his own growth 
and development. 

"Everyday Problems,” as the course was known, took two 
periods (50 minutes each) per day. This additional class time 
each day had many advantages in that short trips could be taken, 
one period could be spent in the library, or projects could be 
developed during school hours. In addition to this work, the 
student carried at least two or possibly three regular school 
subjects of his own choice. The typical sophomore program at this 
time was one period per day of EngHsh, history, biology, and 
one elective. The size of the core classes was 25 per cent smaller 
than that of the average high school class. The basis of eligibility 
for membership in these groups was intelligence quotient, achieve- 
ment quotient, and citizenship. A free choice by the student with 
the consent of his parents was the final requirement for participa- 
tion in this experimental program. 

A group of four teachers, representing social sciences, natural 
sciences, home economics, and English spent one period per day 
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for a semester, analyzing the common needs of high school 
sophomores. For this analysis, we worked with three sophomore 
classes which we were teaching at the time, and used the Report 
on Science in General Education by a committee of the Progres- 
sive Education Association, plus our own previous experience. 
The following summer was spent at the Denver Workshop de- 
veloping source units for the sophomore year. After the inaugura- 
tion of the experiment, we spent one class period per day work- 
ing and planning together. The release from our regular teach- 
ing program for one period proved invaluable to us. After care- 
ful consideration of student needs, the following units for the 
sophomore year were chosen: Orientation to the New School, 
Family Relationships, Consumer Problems, Communication, and 
Conservation of Human and Natural Resources. We realized that 
any of these units could easily be a years work and could be 
studied on different levels but, owing to certain conditions in our 
school and our community, some phases would be particularly 
acceptable in the tenth grade. In the preparation of these units 
it was kept clearly in mind that these were not teaching units, 
but units from which the teacher could get suggestions for the 
development of those parts of the problem which met the needs 
of the students. Pupil-teacher planning, which played a very 
important role in this new type of work, gave the teacher the 
opportunity to set the stage and to be the director but not the 
dictator. Source xmits are only sources of suggestions modified to 
fit the local situation and submitted in the course of pupil-teacher 
planning when and if the situation calls for them. 

At the beginning of the year each group was assigned to one 
of the four teachers. All sections worked out the orientation unit 
as the needs of the group required. In all groups the objectives 
for the year’s work were selected by students. During the course 
of the year these aims were altered as new problems arose in the 
work, or the viewpoints of the students changed. At the con- 
clusion of the orientation unit, after two and one-half weeks of 
school, each group continued with the same teacher, and the unit 
of the work delegated to her was started. At this time four tests 
(Iowa Silent Reading Test, P.E.A. Interpretation of Data Test, 
Scale of Beliefs Test, and Interest Questionnaire) were given so 
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that at the end of the year we would be able to have some idea 
of what changes had taken place. The remainder of the school 
year was divided equally into four parts. When one unit was 
completed, the groups moved on to another teacher and began 
the unit delegated to her, and so on throughout the year. Thus 
each teacher taught the same unit, with modifications, to the 
four groups in succession, and each group changed hands four 
times during the year. This revolving program was not the ideal 
arrangement, since it gave the teacher too little time to learn to 
work with each group; but, due to the inexperience and insecurity 
of the teachers, it seemed to be the best way to begin. 

If a problem arose which the teacher felt she could not cover 
satisfactorily, she was privileged to call into the classroom some- 
one better able to handle the question. If there were field trips 
which would prove helpful to the study, they were taken. For 
example, the class visited a state tuberculosis sanitarium to learn 
what our state was doing in the field of community health; a 
lecture illustrated by lantern slides was given by the Manager of 
the Greenbelt Towns, Greenbelt, Maryland, to demonstrate the 
housing project that is in operation there; a conducted tour 
through die boys’ and the girls’ departments of a local store was 
taken to get some experience in the wise choice of commodities; 
and a lecture demonstration on radio was given by an instructor 
in the electrical shop of the high school to show some of the 
possibilities of radio as a means of commurdcation. 

At the end of the sophomore year the tests previously men- 
tioned plus a few additional ones were given to determine what 
progress had been made toward the objectives that had been set 
up at the beginning of the coiurse. The results of these tests were 
usd for individual guidance and for planning the work of the 
eleventh year. Individual interpretations for each test were made 
and are on file. 

Since the course was optional, a few students withdrew at the 
end of the sophomore year. Because of the absence of one teacher 
who had been engaged in the work and the smaller number of 
students participating, it was advisable to continue the program 
with three groups instead of four. Some scheduling difficulties 
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prevented the groups from being classified according to abilities 
and interests as was done in the tenth year. Again the groups 
met for two periods each day. They rotated through the areas in 
the same manner as they had during the tenth year. One class 
period per week was devoted to each of the following: arts and 
craft; discussion of current problems; and discussion and dramatic 
presentation of free reading, movies, and radio programs. An 
elective general science course was offered for eleventh graders 
in the core experiment who were interested in science but who 
were not taking specialized science courses. 

The units of work to be studied during the eleventh year 
were decided upon after the consideration of several factors: 
first, a discussion by the teachers and the administrators of stu- 
dent needs and problems not taken care of in the tenth grade; 
second, the results of a questionnaire given to the students at the 
end of the tenth grade work; third, a conference with members of 
the Curriculum Staff of the Eight-Year Study. Democracy was 
chosen as the main theme for the work of the junior year. As a 
result, the following units of work were selected: home and com- 
munity problems in a democracy, democracies versus dictator- 
ships, life in the American democracy. How these units were de- 
veloped, and what phases of each, depended on the interests and 
the needs of the different groups. 

In accordance with the policy of calling into the classroom 
experts in various fields, the city solicitor addressed the students 
and explained court procedure. This was followed by a day 
spent in court to observe a trial. The excursion was concluded 
with a conducted tour through the county courthouse. Another 
experience of this type was a trip to Washington, D. C. All the 
plans and arrangements for this trip were made by the students 
who became interested in making such a trip after having taken 
imaginary trips over the United States. The high light of this 
trip was a visit to a session at both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. A problem to encourage better use of leisure 
time included a trip to the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. buildings. 
Use of the clubrooms at the Y.M.C.A. for a party was the result 
of this trip. Later in the year the students began to make plans to 
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visit New York the fall of 1940 for the purpose of seeing the city 
and of going to the Fair. This trip was taken. One day was spent 
on a sight-seeing tour with an excellent lecturer. 

Again at the end of the eleventh year's work the same series 
of P.E.A. Tests were given for comparative purposes. During the 
term those students who had last year fallen below the tenth 
grade reading level were retested. 

Our first step in planning the work of the twelfth year was to 
make a list of student suggestions. These plus the problems re- 
vealed by individual guidance conferences led us to adopt the 
theme of problems after high school. The units for this year were 
home and marriage, vocations, and a review of everyday English. 
Whereas the core period had been two class periods for the 
sophomore and junior years, the senior year had one period for 
all and two for some, depending upon the desire of the students 
themselves and individual schedules. 

A grading system was used which would enable the student 
to compare his present accomplishment with his capacity and 
direct him toward greater improvement. The grading system had 
two parts: first, a three-point scale on ten personahty traits and 
on five reading and writing skills; second, a personal note to the 
parents on progress or weakness in the student's work. This blank 
also contained a section on which the results of tests were re- 
corded. A similar blank was used for students to check them- 
selves and to write criticisms or suggestions to the teacher on 
each area of work. Turn about is fair play; the students valued 
the opportunity to mark the teacher, and the course improved as 
a result. 

Conclusion 

Every department in the Altoona High School has been aflEected 
by this new program. During the eight years that teachers and 
students have been working together, old courses have been re- 
vised and twenty new courses have been introduced to take care 
of new needs or new problems as they were recognized. 

It is evident from the teachers' and students' reports that 
those chosen for the selected groups were most fortunate in 
having experienced a more democratic way of living in high 
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school. ‘‘Democracy is a Way of Life” not only for the adult but 
also for the adolescent. This new freedom has opened the way 
for new fields of adventure in education. Those who have been 
most closely in touch with the work, who have been stimulated 
and inspired by it, recommend extending it to include finally 
every teacher and every student in the Altoona High School. 



THE BALDWIN SCHOOL 

BRYN MAWR, PENNSYLVANIA 

‘"Institutions are living things and they do not easily yield their 
secrets to the printed word/’ The truth of this observation with 
which Harold J. Laski opens The American Presidency is realized 
particularly by one who is trying to write a school report which 
will give the reader a vivid sense of the living organism. One 
would like to document each statement with an actual example 
illustrating the principle. The scope of this report limits the 
number of these specific examples that can be included, but we 
have tried to cite enough to make the reader feel the reality of 
the picture of the living and moving school. 

It is the aim of the Baldwin School to set up during the school 
years a way of living in which every aspect of a girl’s life— 
her academic studies, her social and spiritual experiences, her 
personal relations with other members of the school and with 
her community outside the school— shall be recognized as part 
of her total educational experience. Central to this aim is the 
establishing of an atmosphere in which the dignity of each in- 
dividual is recognized and respected and her real interests are 
made the heart of her total plan of activity. Of special importance 
is the socializing of such planning, so that as the individual 
student begins to assume direction of her own life she shall be- 
come increasingly conscious of her relationship to other people 
and their needs. Thus the sound balance of social and individual 
concerns can be maintained, and the proper individualization of 
planning will not result in individualism. The guidance program 
of the school has the development of this combination as its 
special aim. Often apparently casual, it spreads as friendly help 
into innumerable situations and relationships. 

The school tries to achieve a democratic way of living, one 
of freedom associated at every point with responsibility, one in 
which teachers and students may live together comfortably, 
healthily, and happily. The organization of the school involves 
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participation by all in every possible vital phase; it involves care- 
ful definition of authority and a considerable division of authority. 
It is our fundamental conviction that there shall be no barred 
areas. 

Our pattern is an expression of convinced Christian idealism. 
Both consciously and subconsciously we consider every aspect 
of our plans in terms of the ways of living enunciated by Christ, 
and we interpret the challenges of today in the light of Christ's 
teachings. We should like our graduates to be women who, living 
realistically in the world, understand and appraise it on the basis 
of wide and deep knowledge. We should like them to live their 
lives as conscious parts of the whole of the current world. We 
want them to be by temperament workers, and in particular co- 
operative workers. We want their spiritual lives to be so impreg- 
nated with a spirit of brotherliness that they will be concerned 
with the rights of others and with their own personal and social 
obligations. We should like them to be constructively critical, to 
be persons who, seeing and defining tendencies, decide rationally 
where they wish to apply the force of their lives. To achieve all 
this, the faculty of the school tries to live in this spirit, and— to 
the full extent possible at their age levels— the girls' way of living 
during the school years foUows this pattern. If it is true, as some 
of us believe, that minds and hearts centered in social concern 
and social obligation are the crying need of the world today, that 
an overly acquisitive attitude is a poison infecting many aspects 
of public and private life, that ways of living consonant with the 
principles of Christian philosophy are soundly applicable to our 
complex contemporary challenges, we must work determinedly to 
set up in the limited area of school these specific ways of living. 

The Baldwin School is more than fifty years old, and through- 
out its existence has always stressed the forward look of its 
students to further training after school. Of the class graduating 
in 1939, a typical group of 71 girls, 56 entered 18 different senior 
colleges, 11 entered 9 junior colleges, 4 went to no educational 
institution. These figures indicate among other things the fact 
that the girls choose their colleges thoughtfully and in terms of 
the Interests that they wish to foUow. There is no marked tendency 
toward any one or two colleges. 
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Despite the fact that almost all our students go to college, it 
is not necessary that a girl be outstandingly able in order to be 
happy and successful in the school. Many of oiu: most successful 
students both in school and afterward are girls of average ability 
who through generous and cooperative natures contribute much 
to their group. 

In the year 1939-1940 the school consisted of 378 students, 
256 being day students, 122 boarders. Grades I-VII are entirely 
day students. The age level division is: Lower School (grades 
I-VI), 90; Middle School (grades VII-IX), 93; Upper School 
(grades X-XII), 195. New students are received at all grade 
levels; and while the Eight-Year Study curriculum applies in its 
entirety only to those in the school for three years or more, the 
spirit of it pervades the “old curriculum” group who are with 
us for only one or two years. We are one of the few schools in 
the group of Thirty Schools with a large boarding school. We do 
not select special students for the “new curriculum.” All girls 
in the school three years or more are a part of it. 

Our girls come to us from widely scattered, comfortably situ- 
ated American homes. Though some of our students come from 
wealthy families, we are not a rich girls’ school. Most of the 
fathers of our girls are actively engaged in earning the family 
income. Tests on attitudes given the students show the school 
population to be conservative in temperament. It is characteristic 
of the families that many begin early in a child’s life to accumulate 
an educational fund to be expended on her school and college 
costs. A very considerable number have to make careful plans and 
some sacrifice to make possible this long period of education. Be- 
cause of this fact, the school has had to meet many problems re- 
sulting from the depression. In 1939-1940 it had an annual budget 
of about $350,000, of which only about $5,000 was from income 
on vested funds. It has a carrying charge at the present time 
[1940] of $17,000 on what is left from a debt incurred when the 
property was purchased and the schoolhouse built. It has suc- 
ceeded in going through the depression without any operating 
deficit. These conditions have called for very’ careful management; 
they have meant that we have not. been able substantially to in- 
crease the faculty, and have had to work out the new curriculum 
without increase of personnel. 
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Adequate qualification of the teaching staff is, of course, of 
major importance. A teacher must have had such training as to 
be regarded as an authority in her field. We do not permit a 
teacher, however skillful, to teach in a field that is not her 
specialty. She must have had sound professional training ( or, in 
the case of the appointment of an older teacher, adequate experi- 
ence). She must be competent to use wisely the flexibility per- 
mitted each teacher in the organization of her own work, for 
although class meetings are scheduled for fixed times, in groups 
not exceeding 15 students, each teacher is encouraged to use 
this time as she will, cutting down the number of group meetings, 
dividing the class into smaller groups, varying the activities of 
members of the group, or in any other way following procedures 
that are of value to the progress and development of the various 
students. She must have deep respect for young people; she must 
be generous in nature, eager to participate in many aspects of the 
school life besides her own special teaching field. She herself 
must be a person who Uves her own life on an elevated plane. 

Under present conditions we find that for our purposes young 
college graduates who wish to teach gain their best professional 
training under the apprenticeship plan for teacher training now 
in force in many excellent schools. We ourselves train yearly four 
or five young college graduates. 

Aims 

Such is the general picture of the Baldwin School. As the 
students go through the school, we stress increasingly at each age 
level three general aims: a way of living in which all members 
share; a way of living in which the individual student’s interests 
and development and unique personality are made the center of 
her course of study; and a way of living in which social concerns 
permeate aU phases of her activity. The freedom of planning which 
the Eight-Year Study has given us has made possible the shaping 
of the total content of the curriculum so as to develop these three 
aims. 

The first aim is exemplified in the total organization of the 
school. The board of directors consists of 17 members, of whom 
1 is the head of the school; 2 are members of the faculty chosen 
by ballot by the faculty; 2 are alumnae chosen by the alunmae; 
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12 are men or women chosen, 3 each year, for a four-year term, 
by a committee, one member of which is a teacher chosen by the 
faculty. Some of these 12 always are parents of students. A college 
president, a college dean, and college trustees are among the 
members of the board; they bring to the service of the school their 
wide experience in problems of education. Faculty participation 
and responsibility are thus assured in the central management. 
Perhaps it is partly due to this sharing by the faculty in all aspects 
of the school and to a certain sense of security thus generated 
that the faculty turnover is small, and that therefore long-term 
planning can be achieved. At the time of the writing of this re- 
port, every department head, except one, was department head in 
1933 and thus has shared in the entire growth of the new curricu- 
lum. The building and constant reshaping of the curriculum is a 
cooperative faculty enterprise, all members participating under 
the leadership of special committees chosen by the faculty. 

The active participation of parents and of alumnae in the 
conduct of the school increases year by year. For example, groups 
of fathers cooperate in plans for visiting institutions and in- 
dustries. The alumnae and former students, all of whom are 
kept in steady touch with the school through several news 
bulletins a year, are active in many of our enterprises. 

In furtherance of our aim of democratic hving we have made 
considerable progress in setting up joint committees of faculty 
and students to manage certain areas of school hfe. In each com- 
mittee the girls are chosen by the girls, the teachers by the 
teachers. The most important committees are, of course, those 
concerned with student government. The most honored and re- 
sponsible of the student government committees is made up of 
girls only. This committee sits as a court to consider cases of 
serious misconduct— either violations of important school law or 
repeated violations of minor law. It takes into consideration why a 
girl has made the mistake, how to help bring her into sympathy 
with the standards of the school, and how severe the penalty 
need be. It acts upon recommendations for changes in school 
rules, and it may also initiate changes in rules. Decisions of this 
committee must be ratified by the head of the school; it has worked 
out in practice that such ratification is practically never with- 
held. Frequently when a change in rules is suggested, the ques- 
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tion is referred to a special joint committee which studies the 
whole subject and reports its findings for action. Such a committee 
sometimes finds that a rather elaborate study is called for. A 
group, working in 1939-1940 on a highly controversial subject, 
found it necessary to draw up a questionnaire to be submitted to 
teachers and girls (the questions were framed under the guidance 
of a senior American history class) and then to make a statistical 
study of the results (under the guidance of a senior mathematics 
class) before it could make its report and recommendation. Real 
reflective thinking, pursued in a desire to reach a sound con- 
clusion for the whole school, rather than an effort to make one’s 
original opinion prevail, characterized this procedure. Such a 
process is very slow and laborious; the educational value of it is 
great. 

There are three other standing student government committees; 
these are joint committees. One of these is the ‘‘representative 
assembly.” Its function is to discuss any matter of school concern; 
it takes no action but refers the subject of discussion to the ap- 
propriate committees. This committee is large and changes often 
enough to give practically every girl a chance to serve on it each 
year. The other two are concerned with the orderly running of 
the school in the variety of minor matters that concern a social 
organism. These committees deal with the infringement of minor 
law (what might be called school misdemeanors) and when 
necessary apply penalties. The chairmen of these two committees 
( who are of course students ) are members of the main committee. 
A system of student government with genuine responsibility is an 
old institution in the school; its vitality has been enriched during 
the years since 1933. 

The Service League is one of the most important parts of school. 
All are members of it; the work is directed by a joint committee. 
Under the guidance of this committee the girls participate in a 
wide range of activities, visiting many institutions such as hospi- 
tals, social settlements, day nurseries, especially the Baldwin Day 
Nursery started years ago by the founder of the school, and 
working for these institutions, for the Red Cross, and for inter- 
national relief agencies. These concerns are also interwoven with 
certain school courses as will be indicated later. 
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On all these joint committees faculty and students work on 
equal terms. There is no dominance of them by either older or 
younger members. Usually the chairman is a student. 

In addition to the special committees which may be formed at 
any time, there are various standing joint committees—on the 
cuixiculum; on plans for interscholastic contacts (forums as well 
as games); on social activities; on school entertainments, lectures, 
concerts, and the like; on the organization and conduct of study 
halls; on buildings and grounds; on the hbrary, etc. A new one 
has just been suggested for 1940-1941 on the religious life of the 
school. It is the intention that no girl shall serve on more than 
one standing committee; thus no girl is overburdened by com- 
mittee work and the committees can all meet at the same time, 
thus simplifying the routine of school life. 

The committees and the various clubs to be discussed later are 
time-consuming; we are sure that the values derived from them 
are real, and we regard them not as extracurricular but as a living 
part of the total educational experience. The girls of the ninth 
grade have a share in these activities; the girls in grades VII and 
VIII have simpler organizations suited to their ages, though they 
participate in the committees to the full extent of their maturity. 
The Lower School has a still different setup, similar in spirit 
but much simplified. 

Our employees, who are Negroes, are loyal and interested in the 
school. Under their own planning they have established a choral 
group and a dramatic group, both sponsored by members of the 
faculty. The choral group has sung several times for the school, 
the program ending with singing by the girls _and teachers with 
the employees. The dramatic club, recently organized, has given 
one play, a very successful one, at which teachers and girls and 
the friends of the employees were the guests. 

In the philosophy of the school, the second chief aim is the 
recognition of the uniqueness of each girl. We think it important 
to know each of our students as well as we can, to try to discover 
her special interests and her needs, and to ^plan her total activities 
accordingly. It is individualization and not individualism which 
is the aim. The girl’s own interests and development and her own 
choices become each year more significant in the determination 
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of the total picture of her life. Through the first nine grades all 
students carry the same course; the opportunity for individual 
responsible freedom is found within the frame of the regular 
course. Beginning with grade X, the girls select their courses in 
accordance with a plan to be described fully at a later point in 
this report. The principle of responsible choice applies to com- 
mittee and club assignments. Each girl submits a list of committees 
which interest her, and the student committee on committees uses 
this list to the degree desirable as it draws up the committee 
memberships. Changes are made as the year advances, certain 
members being retained for the sake of continuity. The student 
government committees are not chosen by the committee or com- 
mittees, but are elected by the girls. The full responsibility of 
choosing their main oflBcers is theirs. 

In the same spirit each girl selects the club that she would like 
to join—or is free with a group of suitable size to organize a new 
club. The number of clubs which a girl may join is carefully 
limited. It is expected that every girl will belong to one, though 
a girl who is not "club-minded’' is not required to join one. The 
nature of the clubs varies widely, and the actual clubs set up vary 
from year to year according to the desires of the girls. They in- 
clude musical, dramatic, foreign language, crafts, cooking, knit- 
ting, many sorts of hobby clubs. The important point about them 
all is that they are not exclusive; a girl joins the club which in- 
terests her. 

Other methods of recognizing individual interests and needs are 
many. The teachers are encouraged to individualize assignments 
within a class group to the full degree practicable. In the casting 
of plays, done by the director of dramatics and a small group 
of girls, certain girls who especially need encouragement to self- 
expression are included in each cast. The girls make important 
announcements at school assemblies and are helped to learn how 
to make such announcements eflEectively. Here, too, constant 
effort is made to give this opportunity to girls who need the 
chance of self-expression. Of course frequent opportunity is given 
them to read or show their work to fairly large groups of the 
school, sometimes to the entire school. 

TThia TYincf im-nr»rt-or»f* fnr cpmrincr inrliviHiiQliVatinn linw- 
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ever, is the work on long individual topics. In grades X, XI, and 
XII every girl has a considerable block of time set aside for this 
work, and in general does two or three topics a year. These are 
designed to sharpen a girFs consciousness of her own resources 
and to give her an opportunity to develop her own interests; 
they give her practice in doing sustained pieces of work which 
usually have the nature of elementary research. 

In preparation grade X has six weeks of training in the autumn. 
Some time is spent in helping the class to orient itself (there are 
always a considerable number of new girls in it). In small groups, 
which afterward report to the whole class, they are introduced to 
the school library and to neighboring libraries— the Free Library 
of Philadelphia, the college libraries of Bryn Mawr, Haverford, 
and Swarthmore. They are given the necessary training in the use 
of a library, in note taking, in outlining and organizing definite 
pieces of material— the material being selected to give experience 
with different types of writing. When this period of training is 
over, another period of time is given to individual discussion with 
each girl on the topic that she has chosen. We urge the selection 
of subjects that require personal investigation, interviews with 
people, and work with one's hands. We like it when two or more 
undertake a joint project. For example, in grade X a topic on 
merchandising took a group of girls to several stores for close 
observation; a study of newspapers involved visits to newspaper 
plants. Another group worked together on the problem of fur- 
nishing an apartment on a limited budget. Topics of this type we 
have found particularly suited to this age level. In helping a girl 
choose a subject we are guided to some degree by the outcomes 
of the Interest Questionnaire which are discussed with each girl. 
This test shows our girls to have many strong interests in non- 
academic fields. It is hoped that topic work in these fields will 
help them to relate their work in classes to their topics and to see 
the value of all the subjects they are studying, as an essential 
background for their interests. When teachers find it possible to 
help a girl use her topic as the basis of her approach to a class- 
room subject, the girl may overcome a feeling of inadequacy and 
she often gains a sense of real achievement. In this program of 
guidance each girl has the help of her director of studies, who 
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directs the entire class, and also of a topic adviser who directs four 
or five girls throughout the year. It is not necessary that the topic 
adviser should be a specialist in the field of the topic. The scholarly 
training of any teacher in methods of research and her personal 
interest in the girls are the needed equipment. She does, of 
course, consult freely other members of the faculty. This adviser 
holds a very important post, for it is she who helps the girl make 
the best possible use of her time. 

These topics are by no means always written reports. One girl 
chose to do manuscript illumination in the medieval spirit. Now 
a senior in college, she has carried on and developed this art until 
now she plans to make it, or some aspect of it, her profession. 
Of an entirely diEerent nature is the construction of models. 
Many careful and beautiful ones, historical and cxmrent, have 
been made— of a lumber camp, a Roman house, a part of a 
medieval church, a typical drawing room of the eighteenth 
century. Important pieces of work have been done in music. An 
individual student first studied the order of the service in the 
Lutheran Church at the time of Bach, in reference to the place 
of music in this service— proceeding thence to work in the studio 
listening to excerpts from the cantatas, and playing at the piano 
the solo part of some of the arias from the St Matthew Fassion 
while her teacher played a piano arrangement of the supporting 
orchestral and organ parts. Parts of the B minor Mass of Bach 
were studied, and the culmination of the experience was attend- 
ance at a performance of the Mass given at a concert of the 
Philadelphia orchestra. Groups of students in a French class may 
write and present (of course in French) a little play characteristic 
of a given period. In such a presentation one girl especially in- 
terested in science impersonated a French scientist and performed 
experiments first made at this time; another in the person of a 
musician played a contemporary composition. Interesting topics 
have been done by girls from various sections of America origi- 
nally settled by the French and still showing traces of their origin. 
Significant maps have usually been a part of these topics. One year 
two girls did topics on dynamic symmetry, one primarily from 
the mathematical point of view, the other from tibe artistic. An 
unusual section was ‘The Graphic Representation of Motion” 
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(grade X). One student who found mathematics diflScult wrote 
and illustrated a delightful and amusing story about geometry 
for children. In 1937-1938 a group of girls surveyed the school 
grounds, making an accurate drawing of the survey their gift for 
the cover of our fiftieth anniversary program. Among the written 
topics, particularly interesting ones have been on such subjects as 
'"English Wool Merchants and Clothiers,” “Philadelphia Housing,” 
“The Maine Coast in Literature”; a very significant one was a 
collection of examples of good and bad thinking ranging from a 
Supreme Court opinion to a vitriolic editorial. The range of sub- 
jects is as wide as the range of human interests. Sometimes the 
topic becomes the integrating center of a students work. 

In grade XII individual topics take a different form. They are 
connected directly with the courses the girl is taking. Using the 
experience she has gained in grades X and XI, she thus takes 
another step toward the long reports which will be so important 
a part of her work in college. Typical examples are a topic on 
child labor in America and one on occupational diseases, both 
done under the joint auspices of the history and science depart- 
ments, one on crystals done under the science and mathematics 
departments. Rather unusually mature pieces of work have been 
done by the ablest girls. 

One senior, correlating in a natural way her study of American 
history and of literature, wrote on John Brownes Body, by Benet, 
calling her paper “The Temporal and the Eternal.” She pointed out 
that, through his narrative of the specific conflict, “Benet is 
illustrating time, history, and eternity. His characters are men 
whose Kves are limited by time, who are therefore completely 
temporal. His history is of the Civil War, which is recent enough 
to be remembered, but not for long. He deals with man in his 
relation to eternity. . . . The point tihiat Ben6t makes is that part 
of man's vitahty is due to his search for the eternal spirit, which 
leads him to the good, such as the desire for adventure and recog- 
nition of the timelessness of nature; and to the bad, as to war. The 
theme is that man must not— no matter how he may be stirred by 
the era in which he lives— join the mad rush that ends in destruc- 
tion, If he can keep sight of the spirit, he is safe, through drastic 
changes of civilization.” In analyzing Ben6t's philosophy this 
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student clarified her own and thus achieved one of the aims of 
our topic work. Another senior chose to write in French on three 
French philosophers—Pascal, Voltaire, and Rousseau. First she 
did a great amount of reading, in French-material which would 
have been difficult even in English for one of her age. She then 
wrote in a dramatic and original way a paper on the ideas of the 
three men. She called this topic “Cherchez et Vous Trouverez.” 
A third senior, interested in American Negro poetry, wrote what 
purported to be a preface to a new anthology of Negro verse. 
The questions to which she wished to find answers were these: 
'TDoes the great problem of race prejudice that still confronts us 
today affect these writers or they it? Are they— the Dark Voices 
among America s poets— perhaps contributing something of great 
value to our pattern of civilization? Is the Negro now adding to 
that intangible something called ^art' without which no country 
will be remembered outside of the history books?'" She reached 
definite answers. What they were is unimportant here. What it is 
important to understand is that these three topics— and there have 
been many others similar in method if not in maturity— have been 
the result of independent individual study of creative literature, 
and by independent we mean that the students have been unaided 
and unconfused by any reading of what critics have said about 
that literature. Thus these sustained pieces of writing are "the 
personally formulated expression of personally realized experi- 
ence," and as such they answer the well-founded objections, 
which we hear increasingly from the colleges, to the schools' 
allowing immature students to write "long themes of literary 
criticism," based on the reading of authorities backed by insuf- 
ficient evidence and therefore ‘half-baked” and secondhand. 

At any stage of a yoxmg student's development the mastering 
of a piece of fine literature which is a record of human experience 
and the making of its material one's own is a truly developing 
and an intellectually rewarding process. What, specifically, an 
individual student gets out of such a study will always depend 
on her capacity and the degree of her maturity at the time she 
tackles it. 

The "topics" have proved themselves liberalizing instruments 
for many sorts of students. Their value for the able girl who 
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finds scope for the full exercise of her powers is obvious. Equally 
real is their value for the quiet girl, who is strengthened by the 
sense of becoming in some measure an ‘expert’" in a line she is 
investigating, and for the less gifted girl with latent ability un- 
awakened. The real beauty of the plan is that each girl starts 
from where she is. Jane Addams has said in The Spirit of Youth 
and the City Streets: “The most precious moment in human de- 
velopment is the young creature s assertion that he is unlike any 
other human being, and has an individual contribution to make 
to the world.” It is in the conviction of the deep significance of 
this self-assertion that the topic work is rooted. 

The topic plan is an ambitious one, and would fail to achieve 
its results were it not for the frequent conference of each girl with 
her topic adviser and with her director of studies. Interesting as 
are many of the subjects, it is the doing of the topic and not the 
completed work that has the greatest educational value, for it 
exemplifies to the student the significance of her own individual 
concerns and shows her that her teachers and her contemporaries 
have respect for the dignity of her interests. 

The achievement of democratic living, the freeing of individual 
personality— these are two of our constant goals. The third is the 
stimulation of social interests. The great complexity of social 
issues, their controversial nature, and their signal importance 
make peculiarly challenging the decision of how best to deal with 
them at the secondary school level. Our aim is that our students 
shall gain a reasonable knowledge of the total community of 
which they will soon be adult parts, and that they approach all 
social problems, whether of the small school community or of 
the large community, in full recognition of their own identifica- 
tion with the various groups of which they are part. 

Many schools in the Eight-Year Study have set up a core 
curriculum centered in the social studies with the history, 
English, and sometimes the art teachers carrying this part of 
the work, and with the study of science, mathematics, and foreign 
language conducted separately from the core studies. We at 
the Baldwin School decided after much discussion and many con- 
ferences with authorities that no one or several departments 
should be charged with the responsibility for this field, but that 
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its challenge should be shared by all departments. The fact that 
our teachers of foreign language, science, and mathematics have 
always made special contributions to the social point of view 
made this a natural decision. However, quite aside from this fact, 
we believe that there is real value in recognizing that social con- 
cerns permeate all departments of study as well as all aspects of 
living. The working out of our program has necessarily been 
slow, but within the last two years we have come to see more 
clearly how to proceed. 

Through grade IX, both because of the fact that all the chil- 
dren are carrying the same work and because of their age, it is 
fairly easy to proceed. Lack of space precludes a description 
here of how the plans are executed at these levels. In grades X, 
XI, and XII, where the patterns of the girls" work become kaleido- 
scopic, the challenge is more difficult. 

The description of the ''topics"" work in grade X has shown 
a part of this design. While a girl will probably base some of her 
topics on individual interests which are not social in nature, our 
advice leans in the direction of social investigations, and a con- 
siderable number of the topics are of this nature. In addition, 
the teachers of grade X in their frequent conferences with one 
another are making sure that each girl is given a chance to study 
current problems and contemporary history, integrating this work 
with that part of her program which affords the best opportunity 
for the introduction of such material. For example, a girl study- 
ing Roman or medieval history has a definite time in the course 
set aside for the study of current problems appropriate to the 
material of the course. English and science also offer natural 
opportunities. Although some students must at this time give 
special attention in French to the linguistic side of the work, our 
French course, which is conceived entirely in the social spirit, 
offers a wealth of such material for girls whose linguistic founda- 
tion is sound. The results of this work are shared with the 
whole class. 

Beginning in the summer of 1939, we have been working out a 
way of using the summer vacation as a time for the study of the 
actual community in which a girl finds herself. The plan was 
rather informal in 1939. In 1940 it was made more specific 
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through the use of Joanna Colcord’s Your Community. In the 
summer between grade X and grade XI each girl is asked to 
work on Chapter I— ‘Tour Community, How to Study Its Health, 
Education, Safety, and Welfare’~and one other chapter, on 
community setting, founding and development, recreation, health, 
foreign-born and racial groups, or religious agencies. Careful in- 
structions are given on how to collect and record data. An im- 
portant sentence in the directions is: “Much information can be 
gained from observation as you walk along the street; older 
people who are working on these problems will be glad to talk 
with you about them; the town or city hall or the public library 
will Wnish answers, etc.” Girls who are to take mathematics in 
grade XI are especially told to get a copy of the budget of their 
community, showing appropriations for health, education, recrea- 
tion, etc. It is planned that in the autumn of 1940 a joint com- 
mittee of faculty and girls shall work out specific plans for the 
use of these community studies. It is clear that the uses of the 
material are many. 

In grade XI special stress was laid in 1939-1940 on topics 
growing out of the community study and on group topics on 
social problems. Group topics that have been found very sig- 
nificant to the girls have been on such subjects as hospitals, 
juvenile delinquency, housing, racial problems, and race tolerance, 
with special reference to the Negro. In each case careful field 
work suited to the age level of the girls is done, and each girl works 
on a special aspect of the subject. Occasionally the class meets as 
a whole to share the results of the investigation. 

In grade XI also the teachers of that grade plan together to 
make sure that each girl has a chance to study contemporary 
problems implicit in her courses, integrating this study with 
the subjects that she is studying. 

Girls entering grade XII who have done a community study 
the summer before are asked to make a similar study based on 
Your Community^ selecting one chapter on housing, local gov- 
ernment, educational resources, employment, public assistance, 
family welfare, or child care. Girls who are to take XII mathe- 
matics are asked to secure certain deJSnite items which are to be 
used for statistical work in grade XII: (1) the price of certain 
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food units, and (2) the unit of money given a single man on 
relief for food for a week. 

The use of the material in grade XII will be similar to that in 
grade XI, due account being taken of the added maturity of the 
students. 

Since in grade XII all students study American history, EngHsh, 
and religious education, the development of work on social con- 
cerns is a more obvious process. The religious education course 
is an especially fertile field. A day spent in conference with Dean 
Howard Thurman of Howard University on a discussion of hu- 
man conduct in terms of Christian philosophy, the discussion 
being carried on at a completely adult level, was a high light for 
last year’s senior class. Conferences with a distinguished psychia- 
trist on what it means to grow up and with an authority on marital 
relationships on our social and personal relationships have been 
powerful integrating influences on the personal and social outlook. 

Trips to important institutions and industries, to public hous- 
ing developments, a visit to Harrisburg long enough to see the 
workings of a state legislature, yield results that are essentially 
adult. Proper preparation before all such trips is, of course, 
necessary if the best results are to be attained. 

The work of the Service League gives practical outlet to the 
social concerns developed. 

We have found that a very valuable method of stimulating 
social interest and of cutting sharply across conventional de- 
partment lines is to ask on tests or examinations a few questions 
which require the application of skills and techniques acquired 
in the course to issues much ampler than the content of the 
course. 

The total life of the school centers in the actual study which 
is done day by day. In the matter which follows, the content of 
grades IX-XII only is discussed, but the entire curriculum is 
devised as a continuing process from grade I through grade 
XII with no sharp breaks. 

Content of Curriculum 

Because we recognize the importance of individual differ- 
ences and interests, our curriculum is of the ‘multiple choice” 
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type. Even before 1933 we had used the ‘'multiple choice” cur- 
riculum to the full extent that the flexibility of the college re- 
quirements peimitted. The extensions of it since then, however, 
are so many as to make the change one of essence rather than 
one of degree. 

English. There are certain required subjects. Every girl must 
study English throughout her course. We believe it important that 
she have continuous training in the reading and use of her own 
language. We believe, too, that English, like the arts, provides 
her with a natural means of expressing her own individuality, 
and that through its literature, which is wrought from human 
experience and compounded of human relationships, standards, 
and attitudes, she can gain a real understanding of men s minds 
and hearts and a consequent scale of personal values of her 
own. 

The Arts. Work in the studio and in music is offered in all 
grades. All students in grade IX study music or art; all students in 
grade X have one period a week of group singing. About half the 
members of grades XI and XII form the Glee Club, which makes a 
study of fine choral music. A two-year course in appreciation 
of music is given and a two-year course in history of art. The 
resources for the latter are greatly enriched by the gift of the 
Carnegie Foundation, consisting of books, reproductions, and 
photographs. Frequent trips to museums and galleries are ar- 
ranged. The opportunities for practical work in the two depart- 
ments are ample. The work in the studio is individual in nature, 
the student sharing with the teacher in the planning of the 
work. All mediums are used; crafts are developed to some ex- 
tent. In the Music Department the instruction is also individual; 
opportunities are offered for vocal training, for the piano and 
the violin, and sometimes for other instruments such as the cello. 
Work in these fields is regarded as of the same dignity and 
significance as in any other, and we make sure that girls in- 
terested in either have the opportunity to pursue it throughout 
their course. The preoccupation of a teacher of the arts with the 
personality of the student at an age when she has not yet found 
her own powers is a genuine help in releasing strength and 
powers, qualities of vigor, and intensity of feeling, or other 
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predominating qualities of the nature of the individual. Char- 
acter reveals itself peculiarly in the arts. 

Foreign Language. This school regards the study of foreign 
language as more important than do some of the schools in the 
Eight-Year Study group. Since, in order to work at the college 
level in any field, it is necessary for a student to be able to use 
material in that field in some language other than Enghsh, we 
consider it our duty to give sound training in foreign language. 
We are convinced too of the social value of foreign language 
when taught in the social spirit, and are in agreement with 
President MacCracken’s statement: “Surely at the present time, if 
ever, a knowledge of modem languages can be defended as 
essential in a society-centered curriculum. Modem languages are 
the indispensable instruments of internationalism and of the 
correction of chauvinism and parochialism in our national 
philosophy.” 

The study of French is begun early in the Lower School; the 
opportunity to begin it is given at all grades through the eighth. 
Latin is begun in grade VIII. Both Latin and French are studied 
in grades VIII and IX. In grade X at least one foreign language 
must be studied; in grade XI, where the pattern of choices is 
multiform, a foreign language is taken by almost every student, 
though the course taken may be a “minor” comse occupying 
half the time of a regular or “main” course. Latin and French 
courses are offered in grades VIII through XII; German in 
grades X, XI, and XII. 

Religious Education. In grade XI all students carry a course 
meeting once a week called "The Teachings of Jesus and the 
Principles of His Religion.” In grade XII each student is a mem- 
ber of a small discussion group meeting once a week. The students 
in conference with the faculty leaders determine the general 
subject of the group study. Some subjects that have been chosen 
are: Creative Lives, biographies of significant men and women, 
past and present; The Challenge to Christianity of the Present 
Social Order; Religious Living, our personal perplexities, prob- 
lems, and responsibilities. 

The school has a brief religious service every school morn- 
ing. On four davs of the week it is conducted by the head of the 
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school, on the fifth by a senior. The service is very flexible, the 
leader deciding what shall be its nature. On Sunday mornings 
the boarding students all go to one or another of the local 
churches, thus sharing in worship with the community. On Sun- 
day evenings there is a school service usually conducted by a 
clergyman (as many denominations as possible being repre- 
sented) or by a social worker. Occasionally group reading or 
singing is substituted for the service. A conscious effort is made 
to help the girls maintain and strengthen their church aflBliations 
during their school years. 

Mathematics, Believing that success in many fields of work at 
the college level calls for the training in quantitative, functional, 
spatial, and logical thinking developed in mathematics, the school 
requires more work in mathematics than do some of the Eight- 
Year Study group. The course is planned in the conviction that 
the values of the study of mathematics are genuinely practical, 
disciplinary, and cultural, and these three values are stressed 
at each grade level. Special attention is given to the analysis 
of nonmathematical problems through the application of the 
principles of logic inherent in mathematics. AU students study 
mathematics through grade X; almost all students in grade XI 
carry a course in mathematics, though the course taken at this 
level may be a "*minor” course. A mathematics course is also of- 
fered in grade XII, 

Science, Science courses are offered in grades X, XI, and XII, 
and include both biological and physical science. It is expected 
that every girl will include at least one of these courses in her pro- 
gram, but the requirement is occasionally waived when to hold 
it would violate the fundamental doctrine of regard for the de- 
velopment of a student’s special interests. The science course 
is described more fully later. 

History, The History Department takes as its definition of his- 
tory "the study of man in society from his dim beginnings to the 
present day.” The course represents a chronological sequence from 
grade IX to grade XII, the plan of the work being the “social 
process” approach. We try to help the students realize that 
the world has never stood still, to help them gain a sense of the 
reality of the past, and to stimulate historical imagination. All 
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students take the basic course in grade IX, Oriental and Greek 
history. In this course special stress is laid on arousing sympa- 
thetic appreciation of the problems of these early peoples which 
are essentially the same as our own. Courses in Roman or 
medieval history in grade X, English or modern European in 
grade XI, and American in grade XII are included in tire cur- 
riculum. 

The special plans made under the guidance of all departments 
for the study of current problems and contemporary history in 
grades X and XI have been described in the section on social 
concerns. All students in these grades have this work whatever 
the center of their interests. 

Physical Education. All students participate in the activities of 
this department. Health education and health habits are stressed, 
the Physical Education, the Medical, and the Science Departments 
cooperating in the program. In grade IX there is a definite short 
course on health, which includes both healthful personal living 
( definitely in terms of the girls" own hfe here and now) and prob- 
lems of pubHc health. Frequently students choose as subjects for 
their topics problems in this area. Careful physical examinations 
followed by the exercises indicated by them are a part of the 
program. In the sports, individual interests determine to a 
great degree which sports and games a girl shall play. Meetings 
with other schools for sports are fairly frequent, but not exces- 
sively so; whenever possible such meetings include forums for 
discussing aspects of school life— the desire being to secure the 
advantage of social intercourse and of playing together without 
undue stress on the competitive spirit. The awards for excellence 
in this department are made through the decisions of joint 
committees of students and teachers. Stress is laid at every point 
on the cooperative spirit engendered by true sportsmanship. 

On entering grade X a student first begins to make important 
choices as to what she will study. The choice is limited. She 
must study Enghsh, mathematics, and a foreign language. With 
the help of her director of studies she chooses her fourth subject 
(or it may be two minor subjects). Her amplest area of choice in 
this grade is in connection with her topics. 

On entering grade XI she may if she is ready to do so choose a 
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“center of interest,” or she may say that she is not yet ready to 
make such a choice. No pressure is put on her to select one. If 
she does not select a center, her course includes English, a for- 
eign language, mathematics, and history. In order to include 
another subject in her program, she may choose the minor 
course in mathematics or history or both. No one may take 
more than two minor courses. 

She may be ready to choose as center of interest science, his- 
tory, languages, or one of the arts. If her center is science, she 
will study English, science, mathematics, and choose freely a 
fourth main subject or two minor subjects. The other patterns 
are similar. Each design includes English, the center of inter- 
est, a subject connected with the center of interest, and some 
free choice. 

The topic work described earlier is a very important part of 
the work in grade XI. 

In grade XII each student studies American history, English, 
and religious education. The rest of the course is determined by 
the student in conference with her director of studies in terms 
of her developing interests and future plans. It is regarded as 
equally dignified and suitable to maintain or to change the cen- 
ter of interest chosen in grade XI. In the selection of a program 
of work great stress is laid on the pattern of the entire course, 
and not on the choice of isolated courses. 

This plan of multiple choices is designed to achieve two ends. 
The student is assured that in each year she may seriously pur- 
sue the subject of her greatest interest; at the same time she is 
assured that her immaturity will not be allowed to result, through 
unlimited freedom of choice, in her finding at the college level 
that she is hampered in her pursuit of ampler aims by having 
omitted basic training needed to achieve these ends. 

It should be noted that this curriculum is not one implying 
early specialization. It recognizes the significance of a student's 
main interest if she herself is conscious of having such an in- 
terest. It recognizes the naturalness of a chance in that interest 
a year or two years later. It is not similar in intent to the true 
specialization begun in the last year or two of the English public 
school or in the last year of the French lycSe. 
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The matter of correlating a student's work under such a plan 
presents very special problems and opportunities; there is no 
easy solution. All the teachers of a given grade (VII through 
XII) meet with the director of the grade at frequent stated 
times to share their plans for the coming weeks, so that cor- 
relating plans may be made whenever possible and so that each 
may have knowledge of the plans of all. This group of teachers 
will in grades X and XI include the topic advisers of the class, 
and these meetings indicate how the content of the courses may 
be used in connection with the topic plans. In uncountered in- 
stances two or three teachers work out together ways of tying 
up the work of a given girl. 

In the conduct of classes, we try not to forget that mastery of 
important subject matter is a necessary foundation of all learn- 
ing and of all true intellectual and personal growth. We main- 
tain that a proper regard for a students own interests and 
concerns makes this mastery more significant to students if we 
are careful to avoid the easy pitfalls of allowing superficial gen- 
eralizations, glib catch words, and the like. We try to help our 
students reahze to the degree possible at each age level that 
valid opinions in every field must be based on ascertained facts, 
those often neglected but indispensable realities. We seek to 
help them to face gladly the drudgery necessary in acqxiiring 
and especially in correlating for use the facts needed for mas- 
tery. It is our constant aim to help the students to become adults 
who will demand of themselves wide and deep knowledge in 
order to understand and appraise their own world. 

Examining and Evaluating Program 

There is considerable flexibility in the examining and evaluat- 
ing program of the school. Three times in the year three or four 
days are set aside for examination. Each teacher decides whether 
or not to give a formal examination at those times. The exam- 
inations are regarded as a teaching device. No examination 
grades are given the girls, the results being incorporated in the 
total grade sent to the oflSce three times a year. Nor are these 
total grades given to the girls or parents. Each teacher writes 
a careful sentence appraising the progress of the girl, including 
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her strong and her weak points and suggesting what she needs 
especially to stress. These sentences, supplemented by a state- 
ment from the director of studies, constitute the report sent the 
parents. Each girl has at this time a leisurely conference with 
her director of studies; there are very frequent conferences at 
other times whenever they seem advisable. Every day a director 
of studies has some such conferences. 

As to standardized tests, all the girls take in October the 
American Council Test and the reading tests recommended by 
the Educational Records Bureau. Various special classes are 
formed for those who have reading dfficulties. The school psy- 
chologist and one member of the faculty who has given special 
study to this problem have some of the classes; under their 
direction the apprentice teachers conduct others. Similar special 
remedial classes are set up for girls with provincial speech, for 
those who cannot understand spoken French, for tiiose with 
fundamental arithmetic defects. 

The 'evaluation” program of the school is a rather simple one, 
because in a school of our size, where the entire life involves 
such constant contact of teachers and girls, we do not need the 
ampler program of the large school. 

Each year aU teachers rate the girls on the Behavior Descrip- 
tion blank. This becomes a most valuable cumulative record. 
A special committee decides which of the diagnostic tests devised 
by Professor Tyler shall be used. The ones that we find most 
helpful are the tests on Interpretation of Data, on Application 
of Principles to Social Problems, on the Scale of Beliefs, on Or- 
ganization and Establishment of Proof, and the Interest Ques- 
tionnaire, Individual summaries are made and the results are 
discussed with the girls. Stress in these summaries is laid on 
points of strength, needs to work for, and changes as compared 
with results when the test was last taken. 

Certain Special Courses 

In the scope of this report it is not possible to give in detail 
the content of the work of all departments. Certain courses, 
somewhat different from those offered in most schools and not 
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included by implication in the earlier parts of this report are 
here referred to. 

Latin, We have devised a very special Latin course for the girls 
who on completing the required two years’ work of grades VIII 
and IX are to continue the study. Reading at sight and a study 
of the often exciting meaning of words have already been 
stressed in the required years. In grade X the Latin course is 
entitled ‘‘Roman Civilization” and is a “functionar course. The 
students write no Latin; they read Latin which shows the his- 
tory of Rome and its cultural background. At the same time 
they study Roman history as a part of the course. Suitable ex- 
tracts are read from the works of Livy, Cicero, Velleius Paterculus, 
Suetonius, Quintilian, Seneca, Pliny the Younger, Martial, Apu- 
leius, Eutropius, St. Jerome, St. Augustine, St. Gregory the Great, 
and various Latin authors of the Middle Ages. The extracts have 
been selected and mimeographed by our own department. Ex- 
cursions from such a course are many. For example, the reading 
of Phny s account of the eruption of Vesuvius may be followed 
by a visit to the Metropolitan Museum or by the construction 
of a typical house of Pompeii. In this course constant compari- 
son is made with current political and social issues— dictatorships, 
empire problems, racial minorities, tolerance as a guide for 
public action, etc. Following this course girls who continue work 
in Latin go on to read Latin poetry. 

French. The “study of civilization” approach characterizes 
the French course throughout the Upper School; it consists of 
a study of French civilization and history and social growth as 
well as a study of the language. From the elementary grades 
the children write in French on subjects suited to their age level, 
and representative of their developing special interests. In grade 
X the course is centered on medieval times and the Renaissance, 
in grade XI on the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, in grade 
XII on the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. A very unusual 
degree of correlation has been worked out by the French De- 
partment with all other departments. Individualized assignments 
give the students the opportunity to work especially on the as- 
pects of the period which are of interest to them and to use 
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their work in other fields in connection with the French. Certain 
important outcomes of this approach have been indicated in 
the section devoted to “topics.^ 

Science, Under the stimulus of the “new curriculum” the sci- 
ence course has been entirely remade. There is no science course 
in grade IX, but in this year the Science Department cooperates 
with the mathematics teachers by giving the students the op- 
portunity to handle laboratory apparatus in order that they 
may get a firsthand acquaintance with scientific material at the 
time when they are learning to deal with the same material 
from a mathematical standpoint. In grade X a basic course is 
designed to open new doors through the study of life activities, 
revelations of the microscope, and the stretching of the con- 
cepts of time and space which comes with the study of both 
physical and biological evolution. In grades XI and XII a two- 
year sequence in physical science (physics and chemistry) is 
offered. In grade XI the elements of the two sciences are stud- 
ied— this course is nonmathematical. As we are not a school 
training students to become engineers, nor often to become re- 
search workers in physics and chemistry, the course is not set up 
in the pre-professional spirit. Students trained in it do, how- 
ever, acquire such experience in the scientific method that those 
who wish to do so are prepared to adapt themselves to the research 
approach in college. 

The selection of material in ^ade XI is designed to give to 
the student an inteUigent understanding of the familiar things 
and happenings of everyday life— telephone, rainbow, fires, au- 
tomobiles, refrigeration, thimderstorms, etc., ad infinitum. Spe- 
cial stress on effective thinking is laid by helping the students 
to analyze more critically than heretofore the processes of reason- 
ing which we are constantly employing. The work is pursued 
cooperatively; the class is broken up into groups, each group 
xmdertaking to work on a given aspect of a subject and assuming 
the responsibility for carrying on without external compulsion 
the investigation involved. The group thus cooperating pools 
its share, and from time to time the whole class shares the re- 
sults of the groups. Science is a good field for this approach, 
since it deals with concrete material and thus gives chances for 
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students to recognize actual problems and the need for care- 
fully planned solutions. In the handling of such material it is 
fairly easy for the pooling to be done impersonally, and through 
this experience there comes an unfolding of thought impossible 
to an individual working alone. 

In the second year of the sequence, the work, now including 
the mathematical approach, is continued in the same spirit. At 
this level the interests and individualities of the girls in the class 
can be important factors in determining the subject matter to be 
studied. The students learn to understand the nature of the ma- 
terials and of many processes of modem daily life from the 
scientific point of view. This class always consists of a rather 
small group of girls with real scientific interest. 

A course in physiology is offered to juniors and seniors. In 
the same spirit, this course is designed to inform students with 
regard to dieir own bodies and to increase their awareness of 
broader health and social problems including those of others 
less fortunately situated than themselves. The students come to 
understand the body’s stmcture and activities and also the re- 
sults of the play upon it of such internal influences as mental 
attitude and emotions. Considerable time is given to the study 
of social problems such as the relation between poverty and 
pubhc health, Industrial hygiene, child health, and child labor. 
Firsthand contacts are sought wherever possible. The topic 
work done by students in this class is often on subjects of medical 
and social significance. 

Although the cooperation of the older girls is used to some 
degree in the planning of the content of the year’s work in aU 
departments, it is in the Science Department that the most ample 
opportunities for this creative intellectual activity have been 
developed. 

Future College Entrance Requirements 

Since it is tme that practically aU the students of the Baldwin 
School are going to college and that a large majority go to one 
of the ‘hve colleges,” the new requirements of these colleges, 
to be stated in the year 1940-1941, are of vital importance to us, 
for on them will depend the answer to the question of how much 
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of our present curriculum can be maintained when the eight- 
year period is over. We are not reluctant to submit our students 
to the College Board Examinations; indeed, during the progress 
of the experiment all our students going to these colleges have 
been required by us to take the English examination as well 
as the Scholastic Aptitude Test required by the colleges. We 
very much hope, however, that the total number of subject 
examinations required will be not more than three, that the 
choice of the two other than Enghsh may be left absolutely 
free, and that the examinations may be taken in any desired 
combination in the junior and senior years. With this flexibility 
we can maintain our curriculum centered in the interests and 
development of the individual student. We hope too that the 
formalism of the Carnegie 15-unit requirement may be dropped, 
in order that we may continue to be able to give the girls the 
amount of time necessary for a continuation of the topic work 
and the other projects here described. The value of this type of 
work is entirely lost if it must be done under pressure. Our 
own experience in trying to do it in the past is to us conclusive 
evidence on this point. We have strong testimony from our girls 
in college that this experience in school is of signal value in col- 
lege. We hope further that the subject requirement of the col- 
leges will be less restrictive than it has been in the past, for we 
have found the greatest value in a plan in which a girl may be 
assured of the opportunity of studying during all the last iliree 
years in school the subject of her special interest, regardless of 
whether this subject be music, art, science, history, mathematics, 
or foreign languages. We assume that English will remain for 
all a constant part of the curriculum. It is especially important 
for us that the five colleges make the same requirement, for we 
prize the opportunity of encouraging the girls to wait until the 
end of the junior or the senior year before deciding formally 
on their choice of college, in order that they may continue to 
make the choice in terms of their own interests and plans, and 
not in terms of the restrictive requirement of any one college. 
We look forward with confidence to the strengthening of the 
whole system of secondary education when aU secondary schools 
preparing students for college have the advantage of the type of 
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freedom and responsibility in planning their curriculmns that we 
have had during these years. We are convinced that it is the 
business of the secondary school to devise the curriculum suited 
to the age level of the secondary student, and that of the college 
to test the power developed under it as a basis for admission to 
college. 



BEAVER COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL 

CHESTNUT HILL, MASSACHUSETTS 

The Beaver Country Day School was started in 1921 by a group 
of parents and others living in metropolitan Boston who thought 
there was need in that locality for a demonstration school of a 
progressive “Country Day Schoor type. The school grew rap- 
idly until it had a student body of over three hundred, of whom 
approximately three-quarters were in the six-year Upper School, 
the others being distributed from nursery school through the 
sixth grade. Except in the preschool and primary groups the 
pupils are all girls. 

Early in its career the school initiated a teacher-training pro- 
gram, so it has from 16 to 25 college graduates in its apprentice 
group each year. 

The campus of approximately 20 acres is in Chestnut Hill, 
a conveniently located part of suburban Boston. There is an 
excellent building, and equipment that is both modem and 
complete. The pupils, except for a few boarders, come from 
metropolitan Boston, including localities up to 25 miles away. 
In general they are from families of culture where the parents 
are seriously interested in their children’s education. Many of 
the fathers are professional men, and the average economic scale 
of living is moderate. The school does not restrict its student 
body to those of high academic ability, so the pupils range from 
average up to an occasional one of the genius tyi^e. The median 
I.Q. is usually from 110 to 112. 

The organization of the Upper School (grades VII-XII) in- 
cludes 'home rooms” of approximately 20 pupils each, with two 
such rooms to each grade. In general, subject classes have 20 
or fewer pupils. 

There is a parent-teacher association to which almost all the 
parents belong, and this weU-organized and very active society 
cooperates with the administration, the trustees, and the Alumnae 
Association in every way possible. 
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The graduates also have their organization which has under- 
taken various continuing responsibilities for the welfare of the 
institution, which has representatives on the board of trustees 
and which through its bulletin and other means keeps the 
alumnae in close touch with the school. 

After graduation about one-haH of the girls go to college, 
about one-third attend schools for special training in music, 
art, drama, homemaking, business, or some other field, some- 
times after an interlude for “coming out.'^ Most of the remain- 
ing one-sixth live at home and undertake volunteer activities 
in connection with various charitable organizations. Very few 
plan to work immediately after graduation, but practically ah 
wish to prepare for eventual self-support. 

The Beaver School has always tried to keep in close touch 
with educational developments and to contribute to them by 
its own investigations and experiments. In fact, the assignment 
given to the administration and faculty when the school was 
organized included this service to education as a major part of 
the school’s responsibility, and this has been reinforced by later 
formal statements made by the board of trustees. 

As a consequence of this interest on the part of the trustees 
and the parents whom they represented, it was natural for the 
school to depart from conventional procedures where that could 
safely be done under existing conditions, and this had occurred 
to a considerable extent before the Eight-Year Study was started. 
Perhaps this can best be defined by saying that at Beaver Country 
Day School there was: 

1. Unusually extensive study of individual pupils with care- 
fully worked out recordfiag systems for both Lower and 
Upper schools; behavior and characteristics were empha- 
sized. 

2. A high degree of adaptation of curriculums and methods 
to individual needs. 

3. Emphasis on creative self-expression, and on development 
of the power to think independently. 

4. Major courses for girls not preparing for college in such 
fields as arts and crafts, music, homemaking, and drama. 

5. College preparatory courses that borrowed from the richer 
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nonpreparatory courses and deviated from the traditional 
pattern in so far as it seemed safe to do so. 

6. Much student participation in the conduct of the school 
and emphasis on reasonable freedom and the importance 
of interested self-activity. 

7. Important faculty participation in planning the curricu- 
lum and deciding other matters. 

8. The development of subject matter and methods not in 
common use. For example: 

a. Etymology, introduced to replace the word study of 
Latin for pupils not taking that subject, proved so val- 
uable that it became a requirement for all pupils. 

b. “Socialized Mathematics,” later described more fully, 
was being developed for pupils not planning for college. 

c. Geometry was taught, for all pupils taking it, without 
a book of proofs, the subject being considered one for 
investigation and the use of logic, not for memorization. 

9. Replacement of “marking” by the analysis of pupils’ prog- 
ress; lessened emphasis on college entrance examinations 
except for a short period of explanation and practice at 
the end of the senior year. 

Participation in the Eight-Year Study, with resultant freedom 
from a specified pattern of preparation for college and from 
preparation for restrictive entrance examinations, made it pos- 
sible to open to all students those experiences that had been 
available only for those not preparing for college, and because of 
this wider participation made it feasible to work toward the 
school’s objectives more completely than had before been the 
case. 

At this point it seems necessary to make it clear that the 
Beaver School has always believed knowledge to be important 
and its acquiring to be an essential aim of any educational proc- 
ess. It does not believe, however, that the mere exercise of rote 
memory has particular value, especially when the facts memo- 
rized have no lasting importance or when facts that are im- 
portant are learned so inadequately that they are retained for 
short periods only. Neither does the school believe that particular 
subjects are in themselves sacrosanct because of their value 
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as "mental training.” Rather it believes that the best training for 
any individual comes from the experiences that fit that person s 
abilities and needs. 

Objectives 

The general aim of the school could be tritely stated as that 
of helping each pupil toward her greatest development in all the 
attributes that make for success as an individual and as a member 
of human society. This aim is defined to some degree by the 
school’s consideration of each pupil, not as an aggregate of 
powers or traits, but as a person influenced by and influencing 
her environment and as such to be studied and judged by re- 
sulting behavior carefully analyzed as a basis for guidance. This 
results in as genuine concern about such matters as physical 
development, manual skill, emotional responsiveness and balance, 
social adjustment, aesthetic appreciation, and spiritual growth 
as about the achievement of mental power. Yet each of these 
is considered as part of the pattern of the development and 
functioning of a human being. 

The first objective under the general aim is to secure an under- 
standing of each pupil that is as nearly complete as possible. 

The second closely related one is to know, as well as can be, 
the present needs of each pupil, and the demands of later years 
and of adult society that are likely to affect her. 

The consideration of these two purposes and of what has been 
learned under them results in many objectives, varying in im- 
portance, some of a general nature, others of a more specialized 
kind. Even to state all the details of these objectives would ex- 
tend this report beyond reason and usefulness. Some, however, 
that are principles and resulting procedures rather than detailed 
objectives, are too important to omit. 

Since a man or woman (leaving aside inheritance) reaches 
any stage of development primarily because of experiences un- 
dergone, a school needs to provide for its pupils active participa- 
tion in a range of experiences so wide and so real that all sides of 
life will be developed by the purposeful activities in which the 
pupil takes part. While the most important kinds of activity 
are those related to moral and spiritual values in human society 
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and to democratic participation in the responsibilities and privi- 
leges of citizenship, almost any self-activity in the use of body 
and mind and in self-expression in its various forms can be so 
used that it has a place in this category, A major objective, 
therefore, is that of providing a wide range of self -activity, sup- 
plemented by vicarious experiences where direct ones are not 
possible. Whenever feasible the self-activity is so planned that it 
offers opportunity for original thinking and creative self- 
expression. 

A corollary to that is the desire to add reality by lessened 
recognition of artificial lines between subjects, or between school 
and life outside the institution, so that some of the preparation 
for living formerly supplied in a simpler environment by the 
home and community can be restored under the direction of 
the school. This often places the emphasis on the undertaking 
rather than on the subject and encourages the student to use 
all the means at her disposal to arrive at a sound solution of her 
problems. This is evidently a matter of correlation and of re- 
lationships freely and broadly considered. 

Another objective is that of helping each pupil to arrive at 
some continuity of experiences that will give serious meaning 
to the pattern of schoolwork, as well as serve as a foundation 
for future thought and study. This continuity might be in fields 
of subject matter or in relating various experiences to some 
center of interest and activity. In any case it would make im- 
possible a course of study made up of unrelated samplings. 

Under these very general objectives all the teachers of the 
school analyzed the contributions they could make, and ar- 
rived at fairly definite objectives that were used as determinants 
of their shares in the curriculum and of the methods they would 
use. This was done in departmental and interdepartmental 
meetings, in conferences wiA Dr, Ralph W. Tyler and other 
members of the Staff, in work on various committees, and in 
discussions with department heads and other executives. In 
the first years of the Study it was greatly stimulated by the 
meetings where faculty members from all the schools came to- 
gether to consider their common problems. 
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Development of the Curriculum 

The curriculum that has resulted from the Beaver Schools 
participation in the Eight-Year Study may not fit any other 
school, for it has been developed to meet the needs of a par- 
ticular school, its patrons and their children. Its chief value is 
that while differing markedly in content, methods, and emphases 
from the commonly accepted curriculum of secondary schools, 
and coming nearer than formerly to meeting the everyday needs 
of its pupils, it yet prepares pupils adequately for continuing 
their study in advanced institutions. It does this not by bring- 
ing about uniformity, but by providing for a wide range of dif- 
ferences not only in choice of fields of concentration but also in 
range of experiences within any one field or course. It is hoped, 
however, that some of the material developed by these years 
of experimentation may fit into the patterns developed by other 
schools in a way to prove helpful to them, or that the curricu- 
lum as a whole may prove suggestive to other schools by show- 
ing the way in which one institution is meeting its own needs. 

The curriculum is partly a four-year one and partly one cov- 
ering five or six years, since the organization of the school 
makes it possible to work on the five- or six-year basis where 
that seems desirable. There is no distinction between a college 
and a noncollege course, but each pupil is advised in the choice 
of studies and activities according to her abilities, interests, and 
plans for the future. 

In making the curriculum, it was recognized that mastery of 
the use of one’s own language was a first requisite for all pupils, 
as well as that any field might prove to be of supreme importance 
for a particular pupil. Neverdieless it was decided that social 
studies should be the center or ‘core” for chronological organiza- 
tion. This meant that the course in this field should be the first 
planned (though with consideration of other fields), and that 
the arrangement of material used in other fields should allow 
for correlation with the periods taken up in the social studies. 
' Various experiments were made in relation to this plan. It 
was realized that Enghsh should be closely related to the social 
studies, and for a time the two fields were even combined by 
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the use of long periods and were taught by the teachers of the 
two subjects working together. While much was gained by 
this attempt, it was later given up for separate classes kept in 
close touch through conferences of the teachers, and of teachers 
and the librarian. 

This central curriculum in social studies now is as follows: 

Grade VII, History of the United States. This is what seems to 
be a necessary completion of a cycle carried through the Lower 
School. 

Grade VIII, Primitive Man and Early Civilizations. This year 
is the beginning of a five-year sequence that might be called a 
study of “The Development of Modern Civilization.” It is con- 
cerned with mankind’s problems, particularly the continuing 
ones, knowledge of whose history throws light on the present 
and future. 

Naturally to have meaning for the present such a course must 
not be rigidly chronological, even though it is organized in suc- 
cessive periods in the world^s history. Consequently there is a 
free and quite continuous “shuttling” between past and pres- 
ent, with comparisons, lessons to be learned from the past, and 
light thrown on each period by what is known about the others. 

The eighth grade course is closely interwoven with science 
during the early part of the year. It starts with a simple study of 
theories of the universe and the formation of the earth, takes 
up the beginnings of life on the earth, and gives considerable 
attention to elementary anthropology. It then goes on to the sig- 
nificant early civilizations, with particular attention to their 
problems and their contributions to man’s progress, material, so- 
cial, and ethical. The connection between English and the social 
studies is very close during the study of civilizations, perhaps 
closest while mythology and the Old Testament are taken up 
in English. 

The ninth grade carries the study of civilizations through 
Greece and Rome. Here, too, the English course correlates 
closely. The study of the Old Testament is continued and there 
is considerable attention to classical literature. The Odyssey is 
studied intimately, to some extent in contrast to the Bible, and 
about six weeks is given to a research paper on a topic related 
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to Greek history or culture. This is a joint history and English 
project. 

The medieval period is taken up in the tenth grade, with em- 
phasis on topics of investigation rather than a detailed study 
of all the events of this period. The contribution of the English 
Department is largely through the study of selected parts of 
Chaucer. 

The eleventh year concentrates on the later period up to 1900. 
In English much is done with the historical background of 
the Tudors, with early printers, and with literature throwing 
light on various times. Such books as Life in Elizabethan Days 
by Davis, Spenser s The Faerie Queen, some good historical nov- 
els, and Macbeth are read and discussed, talks on the art of the 
periods are given, and trips are made to libraries and publish- 
ing houses. The reading of Utopia also furnishes an excellent 
correlation with the work being done in socialized mathematics. 

The last year s work in social studies falls into parallel divi- 
sions. One, primarily a lecture course, analyzes “American Cul- 
ture” through a study of the early history of the United States, 
especially the development of its philosophy and institutions. The 
other, starting from the Civil War, studies the trends and influ- 
ences from that time to this, with special emphasis on contem- 
porary American problems. One section of the English course 
gives part of the year to contemporary literature and the light 
it throws on modern society, but there is perhaps less direct 
correlation in this year than in the preceding ones. 

It is evident that the contributions of the English course to 
the study of civilization could not be considered a complete 
program for that department. It was decided early in the Study 
that forced or unnatural correlations would not be encouraged, 
and that no department would be asked to omit what it con- 
sidered an essential part of its objectives in order to relate itself 
to other departments. Consequently the English Department uses 
books bearing on the period being discussed in social studies 
only when they seem fitted to the pupils, and when some literary 
or other values sought by the department can well be gotten 
from them. In addition it carries on the other work that is es- 
sential to its own program. 
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Before discussing further the details of various parts of the 
curriculum the complete listing of the subjects offered will be 
given. In reading it one should remember that it is only the raw 
material from which a curriculum is constructed to suit each 
pupil. Also, even though two pupils have identical curriculums, 
their work wiU not be identical, for within each class there are 
wide variations in the problems undertaken and the researches 
carried out 

The program of studies may seem to be still quite academic, 
perhaps remote from life. To a degree this is true, for the fami- 
lies and pupils with whom the school deals consider the work of 
the school in general as a preliminary to still further study, rather 
than as preparation for immediate participation in adult activi- 
ties. In particular it will be noticed that names of courses have 
not been so completely changed as has often been advocated. 
Whether this retention of commonly used subject names even- 
tually proves to be right or wrong, so far it has been deliberate. 
There are great fields of human knowledge and activity, gener- 
ally recognized and used, that should be reasonably familiar 
to all educated people. From these fields the information and 
skill that is necessary for ‘‘family membership,'" “economic par- 
ticipation,” and other essentials of Hfe can largely be obtained. 
It is a question of organization rather than content; and Beaver 
has retained the subject names, considering the other type of 
title as an objective to be prepared for rather than the name 
of a field. Under the subject names, even those that are most 
traditional, there are experiences and subject matter that do 
have life meaning, and that serve the objectives accepted for the 
school. For example, the teachers are using about seventy-five 
places in and around Boston to which to take their pupils, in- 
cluding those illustrating social problems, historical events, the 
arts, and the activities of commerce, transportation, and gov- 
ernment. 

The six-year program in use at present, but subject to change 
at any time, follows. Although it is divided into years, it is 
not necessarily accomplished in the number of years indicated, 
or divided in the exact way it is set up. Some pupils, for ex- 
ample, wishing to take advantage of more opportunities than 
can be taken in the number of years indicated, or needing a less 
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demanding program, spend five years between the eighth grade 
and graduation. Also the faculty may recommend, and the board 
of trustees may authorize, the granting of a diploma for a course 
considered an equivalent in its total value, though it fails to 
conform to some of the usual requirements because of reasons 
that are considered adequate. 

In the following program, subjects are required of all pupils 
only if they are judged to be in one or more of the following 
categories, which are not, however, exclusive: 

1. Those, particularly in the junior high school, that are es- 
sential to an elementary survey of important fields; this has 
importance both for the pupil's understanding of fields of 
knowledge and activity and for her future guidance. 

2. Those that are needed for actual use in, or for under- 
standing of, the common activities of life. 

3. Those that constitute a basis for acquaintanceship with 
the best that man has been and thought and done in past 
and present. 

4. Those offering opportunity for experience in constructive 
means of expression and the development and coordination 
of powers leading to such expression. 

First-Year Junior High School (Grade VII) 

(All work required) 

English, including a special class in reading and study skills 
Social Studies— the United States 

Mathematics— first-year junior high school madiematics 
French, preceded by the study of language in general 
Science— health, personal and public hygiene 
Arts and Crafts 
Music 

Second-Year Junior High School (Grade VIII) 

English, including a special class in reading and study skills 
Social Studies— creation of universe and earth, the coming 
of Hfe, elementary anthropology, early civilizations 
Mathematics— second-year junior high school mathematics 
(arithmetic, simple algebra, mensurational geometry) 
French 

General Science (correlated with Social Studies during the 
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first part of the year, and with Homemaking the latter 
part) 

Homemaking 

Music 

Arts and Crafts (elective) 

Third-Year Junior High School {Grade IX) 

Required 

English 

Etymology 

Social Studies— continued study of civilizations, particularly 
Greece and Rome 
General Science 
Music 

Handwork in Arts and Crafts 
Elective (two to be chosen) 

World Geography 
Algebra 

French, beginning or continued 

Latin 

Art 

First-Year Senior High School {Grade X) 

Required 

English 

Social Studies— the Medieval Period 

Socialized Mathematics— the social background in which 
mathematics is used, the mathematics commonly needed 
for personal and social purposes, the history and relation- 
ships of mathematics, the logic fimdamental to it, simple 
legal questions involved 
Music 

Handwork in Arts or Homemaking 
Elective (two to be chosen) 


Algebra 

Typewriting 

French 

Drama 

German 

Arts and Crafts 

Latin 

Music 

Biology 

Homemaking 
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(These are so-called "major” courses equivalent to any 
other full course. A pupil may elect work in one of these 
fields for from one to three years.) 

Second-Year Senior High School {Grade XI) 

Required 

English 

Social Studies~the Modem Period 
Socialized Mathematics— second-year 
Music 

Handwork in Arts or Homemaking 
Elective (two to be chosen) 


Algebra 

Arts and Crafts 

Geometry 

Music 

French 

Drama 

German 

Homemaking 

Latin 

Typewriting 

Biology 

Environmental Science— first-year 


Third-Year Senior High School {Grade XII) 

Required 

English 

Social Studies I Contemporary period 

aociar stuaiesj^ Lecture course on “American Culture” 

Music 

Handwork in Arts or Homemaking 
Elective (two to be chosen) 

Continuation of any foreign language 
Continuation, or election of an earlier year, of Drama, Arts 
and Crafts, Music, or Homemaking 
Environmental Science— first- or second-year 
Any other subject listed in a lower class 
Mathematics— solid geometry, advanced algebra, trigonom- 
etry 

While there is considerable freedom in the choice of electives, 
the principle of continuity is applied to each course, so that a 
pupil has some experience in each of the major fields within 
the six-year sequence. The majority of the pupils carry French 
through six years, but this subject, as will be explained later, 
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includes more than the study of a foreign language. No other 
elective subject can be considered a general choice, though the 
major courses in arts and crafts attract many pupils. 

Fields of Activity 

Various courses now in use are different enough from tradi- 
tional usage to justify some description, though it is difficult 
to convey in words a clear understanding of the vitality that 
characterizes them. 

English. One important addition to the work of this depart- 
ment is not dependent on the freedom given by the Eight-Year 
Study, though it has been stimulated by it. The full time of a 
specially trained teacher is given to work on reading and study 
skills with the Upper School pupils. A room has been designated 
and equipped for this purpose, and it serves as the center for 
teaching and for practice carried on by pupils. AU pupils in 
grades VII and VIII, and those in other classes who particularly 
need it, are given this help. 

Closely related to this is the training given to aU pupils by 
the hbrarian. This training includes the use of library files, of 
the table of contents of a book, of various kinds of reference 
materials, and of the text itself for the purpose of acquiring 
information on specific subjects. Teachers in the various depart- 
ments cooperate in this training by assigning subjects for in- 
vestigation and for *long paper’ reports, and by being present 
in the library in the earlier stages of such undertakings in order 
to help the pupils to learn to use source material at hand intel- 
ligently. 

Etymology is now required of all pupils in the ninth grade. 
It is closely related to the English course, though it is now [1940] 
being taught by a member of the French Department. Its pur- 
pose is to make the pupils more aware of the nature of their 
own language and of the relationships of languages, and to in- 
terest them in words and their precise use. The most important 
roots in Latin, Greek, and Anglo-Saxon are studied, derivatives 
are traced through modem languages, word families in English 
are built up, and some idea is obtained of the complicated tex- 
ture of our tongue. Quite fascinating devices showing the sources 
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o£ English words are invented and constructed by the pupils 
o£ each class. 

In the tenth grade the English Department is conducting, with 
the assistance of other departments, an undertaking that is both 
a research and a demonstration. It is an attempt to find out to 
what extent the various arts of expression can be used in com- 
bination and in relationship to overcome inhibitions in young 
people, to stimulate self-expression in general, and to aid ex- 
pression in the particular medium best suited to each individual. 
Music, the illustrative arts, drama, and the dance are used in 
addition to language, as ways by which an emotion or idea can 
be expressed. For example, a poem read to the group might 
have its fundamental idea interpreted by various groups of 
pupils through bodily movement; it might be dramatized, trans- 
lated into color, form, or music, or expressed in another word 
form. 

Teachers of the various departments concerned have cooper- 
ated in this study; and a careful record is being kept of the re- 
suits, both as they affect the pupils and as they show in the 
production obtained. Moving and still pictures are taken, and 
the record will eventually be available for the use of other 
schools and teachers. 

In the twelfth grade one class in English devotes the first 
half year to a study of the modern novel, with particular empha- 
sis on its interpretation of the life of a period. The rest of the 
year this group uses contemporary literature in other forms as 
well as literature of the past. 

The examples mentioned are simply the most marked depar- 
tures from common practice. In aU of the English classes there 
is greater freedom than fonnerly in the choice of literature to 
meet the purposes of the department, and material of many kinds 
enriches the work. More precise use of language is developing as 
a natural result of logical thought, and of the pupils* own interest 
and investigation. 

French. This department has increasingly developed its aim 
for the pupils to include not only the acquiring of fluency in the 
use of the French language but also the placing of the language in 
its relationship to other languages, and to the French people, their 
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country, their history, their activities and customs, and their 
psychology. Perhaps the course might better be thought of as 
one in French civilization, with the language as the single most 
emphasized item. 

The first significant departure comes in the seventh grade, where 
approximately one-half the year is given to the study of language 
in general, its use of word forms, the way in which roots serve 
as a foundation for families of words, the similarities and re- 
lationships between different languages. The French language 
is emphasized throughout this work, and it gradually becomes 
the fuU subject of the course, though with the broader interpreta- 
tion already described. 

Much attention is given to the locale of any story read, to the 
period in French history in which it is laid, and to aU that throws 
light on the life it portrays. Plays are given in French, and pupils 
are taught to understand spoken French as used by French people 
and to have some start toward speaking it themselves. As a help 
toward the oral and aural use of the language, recordings are 
made of pupils’ speech, and these are contrasted with those made 
by native French teachers. 

The organization of the course in French lends itselE to correla- 
tion, particularly with English and social studies. The history of 
France is emphasized as it fits into the general picture taken up 
in the social studies. For a time it was read in French, but it is 
now read in English since other material seems to be more 
valuable as practice in the language itself. French literature is 
compared with and related to English literature of the same 
period. Lectures and illustrative material bearing on the various 
periods of French history are furnished by the art museum to 
our classes, and serve as a center for discussion and research. Use 
is also made of French moving pictures, particularly those given 
at Harvard University and at the Fine Arts Theatre. Similarly 
there is opportunity for discussion of music, drama, and the 
illustrative arts, or even of homemaking as practiced in France. 

The school recommends, in general, that a pupil studying 
French as the only foreign language shall continue it through 
the Upper School so as to attain a useful degree of proficiency 
in reading the language and in understanding and speaking it, 
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as weU as a fairly broad understanding of France and the French 
people. 

German. So few pupils elect German that this language is not 
an important part of the curriculum. However, for those who take 
it the objectives are similar to those used in the study of French. 

Latin. Election or nonelection of Latin is considered an in- 
dividual matter to be determined by the tastes, abihties, and 
plans of each pupil; therefore this subject is not required even 
for candidates for coUege. Its importance as a foundation for 
Other languages, as well as a source of vocabularies in other fields, 
is recognized, but with the limitation that for many pupils it 
would prove too expensive in time for this one objective to justify 
its inclusion in their curricula. The etymological study in grades 
VII and IX was introduced to compensate for this loss to pupils 
not electing Latin, and to carry the word study further than a 
single language could take it. 

Certain pupils do seem to gain greatly from the study of 
Latin. Some may intend to specialize in linguistics; others may 
be particularly interested in the construction of the English 
language; still others may enjoy the Latin for itself, its logical 
structure, the interest of its literature, the fascination of the re- 
lated history. For all such this department is open, and here too 
the course has expanded far beyond the study of the language 
itself into a consideration of the place, the time, and the condi- 
tions in which the language was used. 

Mathematics. In the first two years of the junior high school 
(grades VII and VIII) the content is quite conventional in that 
these years are considered to some extent a survey period, and 
the more common applications of arithmetic, the mensuration 
of geometry, and the beginnings of algebra are all included. 

Ihe only mathematics required of aU pupils after the eighth 
grade is the two-year course in ‘‘socialized” mathematics given 
in grades X and XI. This course originated in a survey of the 
madiematics actually used in the nonvocational activities of 
people in general, and it has been fitted with increasing accuracy 
to real needs by a long period of analysis and trial. It includes a 
study of social backgrounds for the mathematics used. 

The topics included in the course are: 
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Money and Banking 

Investments 

Budgeting 

Bookkeeping 

Logic 


History and Appreciation of 
Mathematics 
Business Law 
Taxation 

Installment Buying 
Statistics and Graphs 


Algebra, plane and solid geometry, and trigonometry are 
elective subjects. Their content has not yet been changed but 
they are taught with emphasis on original thought, and with 
attention to their relationships to other fields and to practical 
use. Geometry, in particular, is developed as research into the 
characteristics of the figures studied; therefore it is preceded 
by a short course in logic, no book of proofs is used, and aU 
theorems as well as so-called “originals'' become subjects for 
investigation. 

Science. This, as has been described earlier, is a required sub- 
ject for the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. The elective senior 
high school courses are as follows: 

Tenth grade. Biology. Emphasis is given to health, simple 
psychology, fundamentals of plant and animal life. 

Eleventh and twelfth grades. Environmental Science. This 
includes the fundamentals of the various sciences as they in- 
terrelate and form a foundation for an understanding of man 
and his environment. 

In the environmental science, each pupil carries on an in- 
vestigation during part of the year and reports her results to 
the class. 

Throughout the course discussions and laboratory experi- 
mentation are supplemented by field trips, the collection and 
organization of material, and the use of moving pictures. 

Arts and Crafts. Ever since the school opened, work in this 
department has been emphasized. All pupils in the Lower School 
and a large majority of those in the Upper School take part in 
it. For many in the Upper School art is a minor subject, but for 
others it is a full major course comparable to the work in any 
academic field. The major elective is offered to pupils in the 
senior high school, and may be taken for one, two, or three 
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years. To care for individual needs and interests pupils choose 
their periods and activities in conference with the head of the 
department. 

The school has a very large skylighted studio. An oflBce and 
small studios for modeling, jewelry making, and printing and 
bookbinding open from it. There is also a room for drawing 
from live models and for stereopticon use, and a large workshop 
where carpentry and work in pewter and hammered silver and 
pottery are carried on. 

The activities of this department are numerous and varied. 
The following list includes the arts and crafts that pupils have 
undertaken: drawing, painting, design, linoleum-block printing, 
wood engraving, etching, dry-point etching, lithography, model- 
ing, sculpture, ceramics, carpentry (including ship models), 
needlework, rugmaking, batik, tie dyeing, stained glass, jewelry 
making, silversmithing, iron, pewter (both hand-shaped and 
cast), copper and brass work, printing, bookbinding, and theatre 
arts— including puppet making, costume designing, stage design- 
ing, and scenery making, usually in cooperation with the drama 
department. 

The .equipment includes a fine library and pictorial research 
material, and the Museum of Fine Arts, Fenway Court, and the 
Fogg Museum are used regularly. It is therefore possible to offer 
a major course that includes history, appreciation, and theory, 
as well as practice. 

Each pupil who majors in this department combines general 
study of the subject, which is meant to help her to interpret it, 
with work in design, drawing, and whatever crafts are chosen. 
Although there is no "course’^ in much of the art work, this com- 
bination results in a preparation for advanced study in the field 
of arts and crafts that is of professional caliber if carried through 
the senior high school years. It has been given advanced credit in 
various colleges and art schools. 

In some ways more important than the advanced work 
carried on by those preparing for professional training or for 
presenting art as a subject for entrance to coUege is the creative 
use of art by practically all pupils in connection with their other 
activities. The teachers in this department use every opportunity 
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to relate their work to what is going on in the other departments, 
and the pupils themselves, with the encouragement of teachers 
in other fields, use their arts and crafts to enrich and give mean- 
ing to whatever they are doing. 

The history of the art of a period is commonly related to the 
historical content of the social studies. Also, the pupils are likely 
to cartoon the events of a period, illustrate their research papers, 
and supplement with pencil, paints, clay, and even wood and 
metals what they study and explain in words. In EngHsh 
similarly, the characters of a play or story may be modeled or 
drawn, the scenes may be painted, the locale may be illustrated. 
Even in mathematics pupils often draw real scenes in which to 
place their solutions of triangles and illustrate their papers on 
the achievements of great mathematicians. In the same way 
foreign languages and science make use of the pupils’ interest 
in using their hands in cooperation with their minds. 

A research being carried on in this department concerns the 
stages of development through which pupils pass in using arts 
and crafts as a means of expression, and the degree to which 
signs of special ability, or the lack of it, can be recognized at 
various levels. The department has samples of the work of some 
pupils from kindergarten to art school, and of many through 
enough years to have significance. These are being studied in 
the hope that some light will be thrown on what are normal 
expectations, broadly interpreted, at certain age levels, and what 
indications of ability can be used to advantage in the guidance 
of pupils. 

Music, This department is also one of importance. All pupils 
in the school take some work in music as a regular requirement. 
The minor course includes appreciation based on listening and 
discussion, the elements of music, and choral singing. The school 
has a fine library of records and the influence of a large faculty of 
musicians and the musical opportunities of Boston combine to 
make the equipment for the appreciation of music unusually 
adequate. 

There is a major course in music, elective for from one to three 
years. This is equivalent to any other full course and is offered 
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for entrance to college on a basis equivalent to that of any 
academic subject. The theoretical part of the major course in- 
cludes advanced work in theory, leading to harmony and 
composition; it is taught with great flexibility in fitting it to 
individual pupils. The older pupils are doing work of such 
fundamental importance that those who take the complete course 
are able to omit elementary work if they continue music in in- 
stitutions of collegiate grade after graduation. 

Pupils may study the piano or any orchestral instrument and 
may take individual singing lessons. Facilities are also provided 
for practice at the school in soundproofed rooms. 

Orchestras and choral and glee clubs give opportunity for many 
to participate. Records of chorus singing made and played to the 
pupils at a class or rehearsal have proved of great value in im- 
proving pitch and tone. The orchestra also uses its own record- 
ings for study of its deficiencies. 

There is being carried on in this department a research under- 
taking that is not really a part of the Eight-Year Study but is 
nevertheless related to it. It is an attempt to find out what pos- 
sibilities there are in the tunes and rhythms originated by pupils, 
from young children to those in secondary school. The tunes 
hummed and sung by young children are being studied with the 
thought that it may be possible to develop original expression 
through music on the simple foundation of a young child’s natural 
responses. Work with older pupils is related to the project in the 
English course of Grade X which has already been described. 
While this study is being made with no thesis for or against the 
values inherent in the children s music, there is already evidence 
that much can be gained by some of the methods that are being 
tried. 

The principal change that has come about in this department 
through the Eight-Year Study has been that of encouraging 
pupils gifted musically to take a full course of music in the school 
even though they are planning to carry on their work in academic 
colleges. It is believed that a pupil who may specialize in music 
perhaps to the extent of making it a lifework should have made 
a good start by the end of the secondary school years. That this 
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can be done not only without detriment to the work in college but 
also with definite benefits to the pupil concerned has, we believe, 
been amply proved in our experience. 

Drama. A course in drama is elective for from one to three 
years. It includes the history of drama, with consideration of the 
drama in various countries, drama as literature, and the theory and 
practice of dramatic production. In the last is included scenery, 
lighting, acting, backstage work, the writing of plays and pro- 
ducing of them. While much of this must be of an elementary 
character, pupils who have had the course have an unusually ad- 
vanced knowledge of the various problems connected with 
dramatic production as well as of the place of drama among the 
arts. 

The school has a completely equipped theatre that seats almost 
800, as well as facilities for making scenery and costumes. The 
stage is furnished with blocks for the quick setting up of simple 
scenes and a model stage with blocks built to scale is available 
for practice work in designing scenes. There is also equipment for 
giving plays by radio. 

In the Upper School there are two drama clubs, to one or the 
other of which almost aU the pupils belong. These clubs present 
plays both at assemblies and as public performances, and the 
members help the various classes or departments with their 
dramatizations. As with art, drama is not confined to a department 
but is used freely by the various fields of activity. Dramatizations 
may be written, staged, and played by the pupils of any division 
in the school, either a grade division, a subject group, or a de- 
partment. Such dramatizations, for example, have been given by 
an algebra class on the meaning of algebra, a social studies 
group on the conduct of committee work at the Massachusetts 
State House, by the Music Department, each of the foreign 
language classes, and of course by English classes. 

The courses in drama are given full credit by the school and 
are offered for college entrance on an equality with those in any 
other subject. 

Homemaking. In the intermediate grades, foods and clothing 
are a regular part of the curriculum and all of the girls in the 
eighth grade take homemaking. After that the work is elective. 
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consisting of minor courses that fulfill the handwork require- 
ment and a major course that may be taken for from one to three 
years. 

The major course includes the study of financing, building, 
equipping, decorating, and maintenance and management of the 
home. There is much interest in the study of family relationships 
and child care, with opportunity for observation in the nursery 
school and kindergarten. Problems concerning nutrition and 
the selection of clothing and accessories of dress are included. 
Consumer problems are studied with emphasis on source material 
of value to the consumer. Practical laboratory work in foods and 
clothing is given, and the course is made more vital by field 
trips and moving pictures. Social values are emphasized by the 
study of low income groups and problems of housing, and by 
making articles for the Red Cross and taking part in other 
projects that have a social purpose. This course is given full 
creto and is offered for college entrance. 

In the study of clothing in the minor course, textiles are in- 
vestigated as to source, manufacture, cost, and uses, and skills 
and techniques are mastered and put to practical use in the 
making of a variety of interesting and valuable articles. At- 
tention is also given to personal problems and individual analyses 
are made as a basis for studying suitability of wearing apparel. 
Social values are also emphasized by carrying out projects of 
value to outside groups. 

There are four practice kitchens completely equipped where 
meal preparation and serving is carried out, and every opportunity 
is utilized for preparing and serving foods for school occasions. A 
careful study of nutritional needs of the individual and family is 
undertaken with practical work in menu planning and marketing. 

In this field also there is much opportunity for relationships 
with other subjects. Costumes are designed and made for drama 
and assembly productions; correlation with social studies, Eng- 
lish, science, and art are frequent; and the work is planned to 
broaden the pupils^ outlook on life and its problems, rather than 
to emphasize sldlls only. 

Program of Activities, An important feature of the school is the 
degree to which all the recognized activities of the pupils are 
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tiade a regular part of the days program and are given places in 
he schedule. Glee club, orchestra, publications, drama club, 
)ther clubs, class meetings, student body meetings, rest periods, 
)hysical education, and instrumental and vocal music lessons 
ind practice are all a part of the program and every effort is made 
lot to interfere with them except as any part of the schedule 
vould yield to a special demand. 

A faculty committee receives requests for trips or other activi- 
ies that infringe on the day’s program, that would use special 
acilities or rooms, or that would require special arrangements. 
]t decides on the feasibility of the plan, and refers the arrange- 
nents to those who are to work them out. The fact that there are 
15 places in Boston and its neighborhood to which trips are made 
;hows to what an extent the faculty is using outside sources, and 
vhat necessity there is for a committee to judge the proposals 
md to insure a schedule that will avoid unnecessary conflicts. 

Some activities, perhaps particularly trips and dramatizations, 
ire likely to be cooperative enterprises undertaken by two or more 
lepartments. For example, a trip might be sponsored by the 
eachers of science and social studies because it would furnish 
naterial for use in both subjects. 

The scope of the physical education deserves special mention. 
V large department of teachers trained in this field cares for the 
3upils during recreation periods, which are a regular part of the 
ichool day. Many playgrounds, an out-of-door gymnasium, and 
playrooms in the building give space for the activities. There is a 
vide range of sports for each season, and each girl is expected to 
jarticipate in team games and in some individual activity that 
jan be carried on in later life. 

While there is interclass competition, there are no competitive 
James against other schools. The girls do take part in “play days” 
m the school grounds and elsewhere at which pupils from several 
chools play games together. 

The eflBcient work of this department in safeguarding the 
lealth of the pupils and building them up physically has created 
favorable condition for the work done under the Eight-Year Plan. 

Assemblies, The assemblies are an important part of the school 
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morning, short opening exercises in home rooms are used on 
the other days, and an assembly an hour long is held on each 
Wednesday afternoon. 

Most of the assembhes are given by the pupils, and pupils 
preside at all of them, even those in which a lecturer or an out- 
side group presents the program. The Monday morning assembly 
is of a serious nature. The presiding pupil leads the pupils in the 
school prayer; another reads, usually from the Bible, sometimes 
from another religious or philosophical writing; and a third pupil 
speaks about the text read. The rest of the time may be used for 
any constructive program with a rehgious, moral, or social 
purpose. 

TRe Wednesday program is most often presented by a grade 
or a class, and it is frequently in dramatic form. 

Participation in the assemblies is expected of all pupils and 
is considered a part of their education. Every pupil in the Upper 
School took part in the assemblies last year, the average number 
of participations per pupil being over four. The pupils aU took 
part also in the opening activities of their home rooms. 

Preparation for Citizenship, The school has always believed in 
the importance of preparation for citizenship, and has tried in- 
creasingly to emphasize it. Much is done toward it in all the 
classes, and it is a fundamental objective of the course in social 
studies. 

In addition, however, the school attempts to be a “practice 
community.” Classes are organized, even in the Lower School, 
with their own officers and committees, and the intermediate de- 
partment, junior high school, and senior high school have student 
councils elected by the pupils and committees appointed to carry 
on student body business. There are weekly class meetings and 
monthly meetings of the student bodies in senior high school and 
jimior high school, and the pupils learn the procedures of business 
meetings while they consider their own problems and the prob- 
lems of the school in general. The senior high school Student 
Council in particular carries a great deal of responsibility. Its 
recommendations to the school executives are very likely to be 
adopted, and it has the authority itself to carry out much that 
it considers important. A court of students and faculty repre- 
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sentatives acts on cases referred to it by the Council; the dining 
room committee is very active, and in other ways this group func- 
tions much as does die corresponding body in an adult com- 
munity. Of considerable importance in this connection is the 
degree to which privileges can be won by achieving a responsible 
and conscientious attitude as judged by teachers and members 
of the Student Council. Pupils in the twelfth grade usually have 
a degree of freedom comparable with that enjoyed by college 
students, though they do not leave the school grounds. 

Other organizations, such as the glee club, orchestra, and drama 
club, are also democratically organized, and the pupils have ex- 
cellent experience in such activities as presiding at all affairs given 
for the student body or the public. The Athletic Board also carries 
important responsibilities and gives opportunity for the con- 
sideration of problems that concern physical education. 

An important advantage of the Eight-Year Study has been its 
stimulation toward greater participation by the pupils in cur- 
riculum revision, considered as a service to national education. 
All pupils in the secondary department have a share each year 
in the reconsideration of what is being done, with opportunity 
to point out lacks as well as to suggest deletions or other changes. 

The school finds itself handicapped in respect to providing 
actual participation in out-of -school community life. It is located 
in one of the most completely serviced towns in the United States, 
and it draws its pupils from about fifty scattered communities. 
Consequently, although it can take its pupils to see governmental 
and other community activities in operation, and can show con- 
ditions for low income groups in the metropolitan area, it can- 
not find much that is genuine in the line of actual service to a 
community. 

Certain responsibilities for philanthropies are assumed, but 
they are met principally through contributions to local and distant 
agencies. Some handwork for the Red Cross and the Family Wel- 
fare Society is done in the school, and classes have taken re- 
sponsibility for such matters as the care of poor children on 
Saturdays and for singing in hospitals. 

It is reluctantly recognized, nevertheless, that productive par- 
ticipation in the work of the community is still lacking. 
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Evaluation and Recording 

In the first years of the study the pupik took quite a large 
number of tests constructed by the Cooperative Test Service and 
scored by the Educational Records Bureau, and throughout all 
of the years some of these tests have been continued. This is true 
despite the fact that in many of the tests the influence of the sub- 
ject matter pattern seems to be shown in the results. However, 
the school wished to know what it might be sacrificing as well 
as what it was gaining by changing the courses, and therefore 
was ready to use any examinations that would throw light on 
the progress being made. 

From its foimding the school has used the tests for scholastic 
aptitude, particularly the Stanford Binet Test and the psychologi- 
cal examination of the American Council on Education. The new 
Thurstone Tests on Primary Mental Abilities have also been used. 

Close touch has been kept with the work of the Evaluation 
Staff, and under the advice of this Staff batteries of tests for 
power have been given and the results have been analyzed for 
indications of strength and weakness and of modifications that 
should be made in subject matter and methods in the various 
departments. 

The school has used the record forms developed under the 
Committee on Evaluation and Recording, and in so doing has 
made very careful studies of its pupils, using those studies for 
purposes of guidance as well as for reports to other schools 
and to colleges when pupils were transferred. 

For entrance to examining colleges pupils have submitted 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests and the Comprehensive Examination 
in English. Those who have been in the school not over two 
years have taken an examination in French as well, the usual 
one being the four-year examination. Occasionally a pupil has 
offered one or more other examinations because of some special 
reason that made it seem desirable. 

Perhaps more important than any methods of testing or even 
recording facts about pupils has been the combination of the 
awareness of the faculty to the need for stuctying the degree to 
which their objectives were being accomplished, the cooperation 
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of the pupils in reporting on the value of their own experiences in 
the school, and the follow-up of the graduates in college or other 
advanced institutions or in activities outside of educational ones. 
Questionnaires have been used with graduates engaged in ad- 
vanced work and with pupils in the last four years of school, 
teachers have made reports and discussed the advantages and 
disadvantages of each thing being done, and various people deal- 
ing with the school’s graduates have been interviewed. 

The information derived from these various sources has served 
not only to point out mistakes and emphasize values but also to 
give evidence regarding the worth-whileness of the whole under- 
taking and of Qie changes that came about in the school’s 
curriculum. 

Results 

It seems impossible to separate entirely the results that 
might have been obtained even without the Eight-Year Plan from 
those that are dependent on the freedom given by it. There can 
be no doubt, however, that all progress was accelerated by 
participation in the Study and that much of real value would have 
been impossible without it. 

The faculty members have worked with an enthusiasm, a 
willingness to analyze problems and their possible solutions, and 
an untiring determination to find better ways of carrying on their 
work. They are a unit in giving credit to the stimulation provided 
by the Study and in their belief in the value of the results ob- 
tained. No one of them would be willing to return to the more 
limited and more closely confined curriculum and subjects with 
which they worked before the plan started. 

The pupils have been interested and helpful in the tmdertaking. 
They have been ready to criticize subject matter that seemed not 
to justify itself or methods that did not offer reality. It has not 
always been easy for them to increase their own responsibilities, 
to learn to investigate a subject demanding a long period of re- 
search or hold their minds to carefully thought ^ough logical 
processes. Nevertheless, they have tried to accomplish these things 
and have made marked progress. 

The parents have been interested and cooperative and they 
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have, on the whole, welcxjmed the greater opportunity to fit the 
needs of their children. 

The evidence of the tests of power taken by the pupils in succes- 
sive years shows that there has been a marked gain, particularly 
in accuracy of reasoning. Pupils who have gone to college have 
done well despite the fact that they had taken combinations of 
subjects quite often markedly different from any that would 
have been acceptable under the usual requirements. Many have 
achieved advanced standing in various fields and have been 
able to hold their own with the older students with whom they 
worked. Many more than could have been expected to do so 
have reached positions of responsibility, such as membership in 
student governing bodies. We are not trying to make a de^te 
report on college success because that report is being made by 
the Evaluation Staff for the whole group of schools. We can say, 
however, that we are convinced that our pupils have gained 
greatly by the increased freedom allowed them. 

An interesting development is the greater flexibility and in- 
telligence with which pupils choose institutions for further study. 
There is less insistence on a particular four-year academic college 
if the pupil’s plans are not best served by the opportunities it 
offers, more use of colleges in other parts of the country, of 
junior colleges, and of conservatories and art schools if they serve 
pupils’ purposes more adequately. 

The forms developed by the Recording Committee have been 
of great assistance to us in enabling us to study our pupils more 
intelligently, to keep permanent records that can be used at any 
time, and to inform the home, the college, or any other inquiring 
agency about important characteristics of behavior. 

Summing Up and Recommendations 

We are convinced by both objective and subjective evidence 
that more vital and more definitely valuable experiences are being 
given to our pupils than we were ever able to give them when the 
curriculum was so largely determined by college entrance re- 
quirements and examinations. It is not possible to determine 
absolutely in the early secondary years, and often not before the 
end of the course, whether or not some pupils will be candidates 
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for college. Consequently, outside of the Eight-Year Study, 
the college preparatory curriculum must be given to aU doubt- 
ful cases, as well as to all who are planning toward college. The 
more restrictive entrance requirements are, the less effectively 
does the experience to which pupils are confined meet the vary- 
ing needs of adolescents either for their school years or for their 
futures. 

If, as we believe has been amply demonstrated, there are very 
few general subject prerequisites for college work, perhaps only 
the ability to use the English language well, there is no reason for 
specified subject requirements that apply to all candidates. 

There are, of course, prerequisites for certain college courses 
and departments, such as mathematics for one who is to take 
engineering, a reading knowledge of a modem foreign language 
for use in some courses that require research in books written 
in other countries, or Latin for those who wish to specialize in 
linguistics. Such prerequisites for election of particular courses 
in college, since each set fits the abihties and aims of particular 
pupils, are not too restricting to a school or to pupils in general. 

We beheve it is necessary that schools have the greatest 
possible freedom for meeting the needs of their pupils, and par- 
ticularly for giving them the experiences and the all-around train- 
ing that are required for intelligent hving in the world of today, 
and that this makes it essential that great latitude must be left to 
the schools by all institutions to which they send their graduates. 

We recognize, on the other hand, that the advanced institutions 
must be able to discriminate between acceptable candidates and 
those that are not acceptable. 

Our recommendation, based on the experience of these years 
of freedom, is: 

1. That subjects, except English, be not required for entrance 
to college, though they may be required for election of 
college courses for which they are honest prerequisites. 

2. That, for the examining colleges, a Scholastic Aptitude 
Test that does not presuppose particular amounts of any 
subject, such as mathematics, and the Comprehensive Eng- 
lish Examination be required. 

3. That a school record that includes a careful study of the 
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candidate's behavior and characteristics be required, with 
prediction of the pupils probable success in various fields, 
and other information that can serve as a basis for guidance 
as well as for decision about admittance. 

4. That colleges that need further information about a par- 
ticular pupil or from certain schools shall require confirming 
evidence by either comparable or comprehensive tests of 
power and information taken at the school or elsewhere. 
These tests should be ones that do not depend on the par- 
ticular pattern of subjects or even of subject matter in a 
field. 

We have confidence that such a program would open the way 
for further improvement of secondary education in the United 
States, and would at the same time give the colleges ample evi- 
dence on which to base acceptance or refusal of candidates. 



BRONXVILLE HIGH SCHOOL 

BRONXVELLE, NEW YORK 

Bronxville is a suburban village of 7,500 population, with 1,600 
pupils in its schools, of whom 400 are in the senior high school. 
In the last seventeen years 75 per cent of the 1,025 graduates have 
entered institutions of higher education. Another 15 or 20 per 
cent have continued their education at art, music, or dramatic 
schools or in secretarial and technical schools. 

We adopted as our educational philosophy these commonly 
accepted principles of democracy: 

1. The school must be organized in a democratic pattern that 
recognizes the dignity and worth of all individuals concerned: 
pupils, parents, teachers. 

2. All individuals must have the opportunity to develop their 
capacities and interests except where such development runs 
counter to the welfare of others. 

3. Our American democracy, which guarantees such extraor- 
dinary opportunities for individual freedom and great social 
privileges, can be maintained only as we reinterpret it, and im- 
plement it in our common life. 

4. Every individual in a democracy must learn to direct his 
own thinking intelligently and his own acting in the light of the 
broader social good. 

Objectives 

As bases for the reconstruction of our curriculum we recognized 
the need of the individual for a fuller development of his powers, 
his need for orientation in the world in which he lives, his need 
for an altruistic yet practical philosophy. Our program, there- 
fore, has been planned to promote fundamental understandings, 
to train in necessary techniques, and to encourage desirable 
attiudes. 

In the view of our school there are three possible approaches 
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to every situation in life— three idioms, so to speak, which the 
student must learn: the scientific, in which exactitude and defini- 
tion are essential; the political, which is a compromise between 
the ideal and the possible or expedient; and the artistic or 
aesthetic, which involves sensitiveness to beauty. Many people are 
so constituted that they approach every situation from the same 
angle, whether or not it is the most appropriate or the most likely 
to secure the happiest results. But a truly educated person knows 
each of these various languages (science, art, politics) and adapts 
his approach to the situation. 

In the senior high school curriculum, which we put into effect 
in the fall of 1933, we provided, therefore, three-year sequences in 
science, in hinnan relations, and in language, literature, and fine 
arts. These sequences, which are described in some detail later 
in this report, are in the opinion of our faculty a substantial 
foundation for a liberal education. 

In acquiring knowledge and understandings, individuals must 
develop certain habits, techniques, and skills which make them 
strong and healthy in body, soxmd and alert in mind, stable in 
emotional responses. Our Physical Education Department, our 
medical staff, our teachers of science and home management, 
cooperate to develop in every pupil physical fitness, vigor, and 
poise. They aim to establish proper health habits and attitudes 
in daily living. 

All teachers in all fields are expected to assume responsibility 
for the development of intellectual skills. They must make pro- 
vision for the practice of reading, writing, and computation. 
They must all take the responsibility for teaching the increasingly 
complex techniques of study, of observation, of logical thinking. 
In our efforts to improve the quality of the thinking of our 
students (as well as our own), we have had the generous co- 
operation of Dr. Ralph Tyler and the members of his Evaluation 
Staff, In our opinion their contribution alone justifies the time, 
energy, and expense involved in carrying out the Eight-Year 
Study. 

The third aspect of the development of right habits concerns 
emotional stability. Emotional patterns are more or less estab- 
lished by the time a boy or girl arrives at the secondary school, 
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determined by all his life experiences at home and out of school. 
But at adolescence the emotional adjustment of the pupil in his 
wider social relationships is often the determining factor in his 
success or failure. Our home room organization, with an advisory 
teacher in charge of 25 to 30 pupils for a period of two or three 
years, or even longer, is the means we have used to establish 
for each pupil a home center in the school where his personal 
problems can be considered, and his needs discovered, and where 
he may have the opportunity of cooperating in a small group in 
some activity that is of interest to the group as a whole. In ad- 
dition, we provide a wide variety of activities, athletic, forensic, 
dramatic, musical, creative, and social, in an attempt to satisfy 
the normal drives of the adolescent for expression, and his craving 
for recognition. 

In adition to developing understandings and inculcating habits 
and skills, we have imdertaken so to educate the individual that 
his attitudes will be characterized by independence, sympathy, 
sensitivity to truth and beauty, and magnanimity. 

Through these three means, which involve understandings, 
techniques, and attitudes, we hope to arrive at our ultimate 
objective—the well-developed, self-directing, social-minded in- 
dividual, with an integrated philosophy of life. 

Broad Fields of Study 

Science. In the development of democracy in America no one 
factor has been more potent than science. As Roger Burhngame 
points out in his Engines of Democracy, the United States which 
emerged from the Civil War has been welded into a nation not so 
much by wars, treaties, and politics as by invention. Mr. Alfred 
Whitehead is of the opinion that great dianges are wrought by 
a double force: an external or natural compulsion, like an Ice 
Age or the drying up of a continent, and an internal compulsion, 
an Idea. He suggests that in our case the external or natural 
force is Steam, and that the internal compulsion or idea is 
Democracy. These are influences profound enough to stir up a 
world ferment, and they may be expanded still further. It would 
appear that Steam, by which term Dr. Whitehead blankets 
tedmology or industrial invention, is only one aspect of a wider 
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and deeper force, Science; and that Democracy, again, is only 
one aspect of a wider and deeper force, Christianity. 

The three-year science sequence includes those aspects which 
concern all individuals, eliminating those of interest only to 
specialists. In the tenth grade we study the human body, its 
nature, its functions, its evolution; in the eleventh grade we center 
attention on the nature of the environment and the uses man has 
been able to make of natural forces; in the twelfth grade we 
consider the relationship of man to his universe of time and 
space, including in our study the development of man s knowledge 
of the earth and other bodies in space, with particular stress on 
the constant change that is going on in the universe, the process 
of evolution. We have attempted to make the science sequence 
satisfy the need of the students to know more about themselves 
and die world in which they live, to give them some idea of the 
social implications of science, to give training in the scientific 
method of problem solving, and to create attitudes favorable to 
the constant and eflScient use of that method. The attitude toward 
science which we aim to foster might be stated as follows: The 
controlled experiment, and the application of the result of such 
experimenting to living, is man s latest and greatest intellectual 
tool. It has differentiated him from aU other forms of life, in 
that he has gained the possibility of some control over his own 
destiny. 

In the tenth grade, activities are focused on the personal life 
of the adolescent boy and girl. These activities concern the daily 
experiences of the student, from the diet of the athlete to the 
responsibility of the individual for the health of the community. 
The course aims to develop knowledge of one's self as a biologi- 
cal organism, the biological history of the race, possibilities for 
the future (genetics and eugenics); knowledge about and prac- 
tice of habits that tend toward healthful living; and a greater 
understanding of human nature and human behavior. 

The eleventh grade course involves a survey of the physical 
environment and a study of some aspects of the nature of matter, 
of changes in matter, and of energy. It includes also a study of 
the uses man has made of the forces of nature, the effect of these 
applications of knowledge on the life of our day, and the pos- 
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sibilities of changing present conditions of life by further dis- 
coveries of the behavior of matter and energy. 

The twelfth grade course includes the study of the nature of 
the earth and the changes in its surface and life forms, the atmos- 
phere, the moon, the planets and their satellites, the sim, other 
stars and our galaxy, the nebulae and modern cosmology, the 
frontiers of science, and a critical evaluation of the methods and 
limitations of science. 

Understandings such as these should result in an appreciation 
of the interrelatedness of the fields of science, a wiUingness to 
experiment and to accept the conclusions reached from experi- 
ments, a critical attitude toward authorities, recognition of the 
fact that all theories are tentative and all truth relative, and an 
awareness of the possibilities open to man through his understand- 
ing of the laws of life. 

Human Relations, Our second broad subject matter field is 
the man-made world of constantly changing social and political 
institutions. 

Seventh grade pupils approach this field through a study of 
their own community, broadening their backgroxmd in the eighth 
grade with a survey of the development of American institutions 
from colonial times to the present, continuing in the ninth with 
a comparison of American culture with European cultures. 

The tenth grade begins the three-year sequence in the senior 
high with a study of world history, a survey of the development 
of human institutions among different races and peoples. The 
emphasis is on the important contributions of particular races 
and nations to government, to economics and industry, to knowl- 
edge and education, to art, to religion— to all the vital concerns 
of communal life. This study involves a continuous comparison 
of other cultures with our own. 

Certain concepts are fundamental to the study of the social 
world and these concepts are emphasized on every grade level. 
Some of these concepts are the changing nature of the social 
structure, the tensions growing out of uneven rates of change 
within the social structure, the complexity and interdependence 
of that structure, the pecuhar problems and particular contribu- 
tions of other groups and peoples, the effect of economic forces 
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on human nature, the nature and significance of the social 
heritage, and the possibilities of using natural and social forces 
to improve society. 

The courses in social studies, or human relations, as we pre- 
fer to call them, afford rich opportunities for developing skill 
in obtaining information, analyzing data, drawing logical infer- 
ences, organizing material, and expressing ideas effectively. 

These skills are practiced by tenth grade students when they 
choose a particular topic— family life, trade, religion, amuse- 
ments, or other aspects of culture— and follow the development 
of that aspect through various epochs. They are put in practice 
also in the eleventh grade study of contemporary developments 
and trends, economic, political, social, and cultural. 

These skills of gathering material, evaluating and interpreting 
it, are most essential, also, in the twelfth grade study of American 
history and problems. The study of social, economic, and po- 
litical problems begun in the eleventh grade is continued in the 
twelfth with stress on causes and origins, proposed solutions 
of problems, and implications for America’s relations with the 
rest of the world. 

The development of tolerant attitudes, loyalty to the basic con- 
cepts of American democracy, a desire to improve the social 
structure, an attempt at the formulation of a sound personal social 
philosophy, and a willingness to modify conclusions in the light 
of further evidence— all these are the objectives toward which 
the study of human relations is directed. 

Participation in group action and deliberation is encouraged 
through the use of class discussions, assembly discussions, and 
adult forums. Radio programs and moving pictures as well as 
books, magazines, and newspapers are used as the bases of these 
discussions. 

Language, Literature, and Fine Arts, The third broad sub- 
ject matter field is that of language, literature, and fine arts. 
English with us, as with most schools, includes instruction in 
and the practice of the basic language skills as well as knowl- 
edge and appreciation of literature. We have, however, modified 
our procedure in the approach to both these aspects of the teach- 
ing of EngHsh. First, we have assumed that the development 
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of language power is the province of all teachers. We hold the 
English Department responsible for teaching the techniques 
of language and the mechanics of expression, but we are con- 
vinced that training in language per se will have no point unless 
teachers in every field emphasize thoughtful reading and clear 
expression of ideas. Second, since the ideals of a race are pre- 
served in their music and their art as well as in their literature, 
we include all the arts in our third broad field of study. 

1. Language. In a civilized society, especially in a democratic 
society, intelligent living depends upon the understanding of 
basic concepts and the communication of ideas about these funda- 
mental concepts. We have organized our whole curriculum with 
the purpose of giving to our students some grasp of the three 
idioms men speak; the languages of science, of politics, of ethics 
and aesthetics. 

To become expert in the understanding and use of words is to 
become to some degree at least an educated person. Reading and 
writing, far from being elementary subjects, are the most com- 
plex and thought-compelling of all studies. 

At the various secondary school levels we have attempted to 
discover the common purposes for which students read. For ex- 
ample, we have found that in work-type reading pupils want to 
acquire information, to find answers to questions and solutions 
for problems, to find a basis for opinions or conclusions. In 
leisure-type reading they seek entertainment, they crave excite- 
ment and adventure, they hke to know how people lived in other 
times and other lands, and how men and women have won their 
way to success. 

To attain these ends they must acquire certain skills. They 
must, for example, learn how to find the central thought, to 
discover key words and sentences, to discriminate between gen- 
eral principles and specific details or illustrations, and to vary 
their rate of reading to suit the type of material and the pur- 
poses they have in mind. If they are to read with any degree of 
appreciation the artistic interpretations of life revealed in books, 
they must learn to read curiously and critically; to read between 
the lines; and to read with imagination, visualizing sciences and 
actions. 
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Similarly, in regard to the expression of ideas, we have at- 
tempted to discover the situations in which pupils at various 
stages of their development need or desire to communicate ideas. 
Further, we encourage them to do creative work; to express their 
own reactions, reflective or emotional or imaginative, to life as 
they are living it. 

Having discovered the purposes for which they need the power 
to express ideas adequately, we give them the opportunity to 
learn the necessary techniques. We emphasize the skills neces- 
sary for effective speaking and the qualities that make speech 
distinctive: clear enunciation, pleasing tone, correct usage, ade- 
quate vocabulary, logical organization, clarity, sincerity. 

In written expression we insist upon mastery of the minimum 
essentials of correctness in grammar, punctuation, spelling, good 
usage, and sentence structure, and we attempt to develop increas- 
ing mastery of vocabulary, of the principles of organization, of 
aU the quahties that make writing eflEective. 

We are acutely aware that power in the use of language de- 
velops as the individual develops in understanding and in ap- 
preciation. Language is at once a means to the attainment of 
these ends, and one measure of the degree to which life has 
meaning and significance for the individual. 

2. Literature and the Arts, Individual development depends 
not only on personal experience and on vicarious experience 
through literature, but also on the clarification and interpreta- 
tion of that experience. Literature reveals the human implica- 
tions of the physical environment, the impact of social and eco- 
nomic forces on human life, and the determining influence of the 
moral and ethical standards of a given period. Therefore, while 
a part of our course in literature is “free” reading, a part is “di- 
rected” reading. Even in the directed reading, except for books 
read to furnish a common group background, there is a wide 
choice within the limits of the broad concepts selected as cen- 
ters of interest and attention in the various grades. The stu- 
dent is guided from literature to history and science that he may 
understand his complex cultural heritage and be imbued with 
a sense of abiding human values which he must help to preserve. 

We make use of the material presented in other broad fields, 
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In the seventh grade the work centers around the community; 
its geography, its industries, its institutions. Here we use books 
dealing ‘WiA the Men Who Do Things’—to use Russel Bonds 
title. In the eighth grade in connection with the study of Ameri- 
can history and biography we read books about our great states- 
men, scientists, and heroes. In the ninth grade we correlate litera- 
ture and social studies in an attempt to develop a conception 
of the demands made on the individual by the social institutions 
of a democracy. 

In the senior high we endeavor to arouse interest in literature 
of a wider scope in time and place, of a greater variety of types, 
and of widely divergent approaches to hfe, and thus to help the 
student choose for himself books that will be significant for him. 

In the tenth year literary interpretations of the American 
philosophy of independence parallel the study of physical and 
economic needs in our pioneer and industrial periods. 

In the eleventh we present literature reveahng common Eng- 
lish and American ideals of the social responsibility resting upon 
each individual in a democratic society. We compare sixteenth 
and eighteenth century poetry and drama and essays with mod- 
em to show the influence of the spirit of the times on the spirit 
of the man. We offer here also a brief survey of the development 
of painting, sculpture, and architecture, with emphasis upon 
Renaissance and eighteenth century artists, because the art of 
these periods fills in the background of the life revealed in the 
literature we study. 

In the twelfth grade we make every effort to develop an ap- 
predation of the continuity and living quality of great art, as 
the interpretation of the human impulses that have molded his- 
tory. We study the common elements of poetry and music: 
rhythm, melody, harmony, and form. We use the work of Johann 
Sebastian Bach as the master of the classic school, Tschaikowsky 
and Brahms as representatives of the romanticists. We compare 
the effectiveness of the various arts as interpretations of human 
life. Through the artist’s presentation of suffering and hope and 
aspiration, we attempt to offer the means by which our boys 
and girls may interpret their own experience and formulate their 
own philosophy. 
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Organization and Procedures 

When we began our new work in 1933, we confined our at- 
tention to the revision of the curriculum in the senior high school, 
and we enrolled in the new sequences only those students whose 
parents expressed a willingness to embark on the new adven- 
ture. Thirty-one students, about a third of the tenth grade class, 
were enrolled in the group. Until 1939 the revised sequences 
in social studies and science and the traditional courses in his- 
tory and science were maintained separately. Since 1939 there 
has been only one curriculum with a choice of courses in eleventh 
grade social studies and in eleventh and twelfth grade science, 
in addition to optional courses in mathematics and foreign lan- 
guages, to meet the needs of particular students. Moreover, the 
junior high and the senior high are now coordinated in a six-year 
program. 

From the inception of the study in 1932, the faculty has taken 
the responsibility for formulating the educational objectives of 
the school and die educational program. The faculty determines 
policies and procedures. 

The faculty members who work with the various grade groups 
meet together once a week, during the school day, to become 
acquainted with the current work in each department and to 
discuss the needs of particular students. Through this means 
there is a natural and unforced integration in the work of each 
grade group. The three grade groups meet together and with 
the entire faculty when matters of concern to the whole school 
need to be presented and discussed. Procedures and courses are 
thus constantly evaluated and modified as experience and prac- 
tice demand. 

The chairmen of the subject matter fields hold their own meet- 
ings with teachers from all grade levels, elementary, junior 
high, senior high, so that there is an understanding by all of 
what is being done in a particular field throughout the school. 
These groups decide what experiences wiU be most fruitful for 
the various grades, and select the textbooks as well as the ma- 
terials to be used. 

As far as the students are concerned, there is a definite at- 
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tempt to make each student a cooperating member of the social 
group, sharing in group responsibilities and school activities. 
Each home room has representation in the Student Council and 
may instruct its delegate to bring to the attention of the Coun- 
cil any matter that concerns the student body. In turn the rep- 
resentative brings back from the Council to the home room 
reports of discussions and action. The Council assumes respon- 
sibility for the very extensive social program and manages the 
school athletic contests. The Council is a deliberative body, and 
an executive body when their resolutions are approved by the 
school administration. 

A new development this year [1940] is the organization of 
an All-School Council with representatives of the Student Coun- 
cil, the faculty, the business office, the Board of Education, and 
the Parent-Teacher Association. There are as many student mem- 
bers as adult members. This All-School Council will discuss 
matters of vital concern to the school community and will be an 
executive as well as a deliberative body. 

Guidance 

The home room is the center for group activity as well as 
for individual guidance. Home room periods provide units of 
instruction in Health, Diet, Study Skills, Library Skills, Voca- 
tional Guidance, Choice of College, Personal Budgeting, and 
Personal Relationship, where a need is felt for such learning. 

From the time the students enter the school, records are kept 
concerning their health, scholastic ability, academic achievement, 
individual interests, and plans for the futoe. These records are 
used by teachers, advisers, and administrative officers for guid- 
ance purposes. In the elementary school these records are in 
the form of descriptive reports by the teacher, with comments 
by the parent; in the junior high there are records of tests, ac- 
tivities, summary reports by advisers, goal cards which indi- 
cate academic progress, and a reading record; in the senior high 
there are all these, and in addition there are the behavior descrip- 
tions in terms of the traits suggested by the Records and Re- 
ports Committee of the Progressive Education Association. The 
goal sheets carry the record of the work done in each course. 
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with comments on the quality of the work, and ratings. We 
use for these ratings the descriptive terminology suggested by 
the Records and Reports Committee, checking quality of work 
done; (1) with distinction, (2) very well, (3) creditably, (4) 
with passing grade, (5) not satisfactorily. Every effort is made 
to help the student to discover his own strength and his own 
weaknesses. 

We are more concerned with the causes of maladjustment than 
with the evidences of them. We have in the school a guidance 
counselor and a part-time psychologist, to either or both of whom 
difficult cases may be referred, but in most cases we are in- 
clined to rely on the teachers and advisers and administrators to 
exercise common sense and to deal fairly and sympathetically 
with pupils in difficulty. 

Evaluation 

Evaluation is an integral part of both the learning act and the 
teaching act. In the effective learning process, the learner is 
constantly checking the degree to which his objectives harmonize 
with his general pattern of values and the degree to which the 
methods he is utilizing are resulting in the achievement of his 
chosen objectives. Likewise the teacher finds that there are two 
aspects to evaluation, one, primarily philosophical, having to 
do with the harmonizing of objectives with the general educa- 
tional framework, the other having to do with determining the 
effectiveness with which the objectives are being attained. These 
two aspects of evaluation are mutually interdependent and in 
varying degrees are constantly a part of the teaching process. 
While the supervisory and adniinistrative staffs should share in 
periodical organization and summary of the appraisals which 
have been made, the continuous evaluation of pupil development 
should be made by those who have firsthand contact widx this 
development; namely, the classroom teachers. 

Such a concept of evaluation calls not only for the utilization 
of standardized tests where such are available, but for close 
observation day by day and the development of the greatest pos- 
sible knowledge and understanding of the individual pupils on 
the part of the teacher. 
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Since the beginning of the Eight-Year Study, oinr teachers 
have met in small groups to pool the information which would 
mahe for the optimum understanding of the development of 
pupils. In these group conferences from time to time there 
developed certain comparisons between the revised curriculum 
and the traditional curriculum groups. The judgment of the 
teachers coming into contact with both these groups is that the 
new curriculum pupils have tended to: 

1. Participate more in selecting their objectives and the means 
by which these objectives can be achieved. 

2. Be more critical of their objectives and procedures. 

3. Display more initiative in their work. 

4. Accept more responsibility in carrying through their work. 

5. Develop more facility in the techniques of elementary re- 
search; i.e., locating data, weighing data, organizing data, 
drawing inferences from the data. 

6. Read more in connection with their school work. 

We have objective evidence also on the development of logi- 
cal thought processes on the part of our pupils. Tests made 
by the Evaluation Staff on Social Problems and on the Inter- 
pretation of Data were given to the students working under the 
Eight-Year Study and to those in the traditional curriculum in 
1938, 1939, and 1940. In all cases the students working in the 
revised sequences made significantly higher scores than the cor- 
responding groups in the traditional curriculum. 

For certain of these tests the Evaluation Staff was able to fur- 
nish comparative data from other schools. Here again, the median 
score of the “new curriculum” groups was definitely superior 
to the groups available for comparison, as well as to the “old 
curriculum” group in Bronxville. The fact that in the social 
studies sequence of the new curriculum there is much stress 
upon problem solving and upon the critical evaluation of con- 
troversial issues, in all probability, accounts for the high scores. 

From other sources, also, we have evidence that students 
working under the revised curriculum made certain gains not 
made by students in the traditional curriculum. Since 1933 our 
students have taken the American Council Psychological Exam- 
ination and the Educational Records Bureau subject matter tests. 
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In the 1938 report of the Bureau on the subject matter tests 
given in April there appears this statement: 

More than two-thirds of the twelfth grade students exceed the 
public school median for Grade XII in totd score on the Cooperative 
English test. ... In the new curriculum group thirty-eight of forty- 
three students (88 per cent) are above the public school twelfth 
grade median. 

In the 1939 report on the Cooperative English Test there appears 
the following statement: 

The median total score for the New Curriculum eleventh grade 
group is more than five scaled score units above the median for the 
Old Curriculum group, but even the Old Curriculum median is a 
little above the independent school median for the eleventh grade. 

. . . The New Curriculum group at the twelfth grade level has 
done especially well with the English Test. Although the median 
Psychological percentile for this group is only 41.3 as compared with 
the median of 48.8 for the Old Curriculum group, the median total 
score of the New Curriculum pupils is considerably above both the 
independent-school median for Grade XII, and the median for Old 
Curriculum pupils. 

The Cooperative Contemporary Affairs Test for 1939 was not 
ready in time to be given to the independent schools, but was 
taken in Bronxville by 63 new curriculum students. This is the 
Bureau report on that test: 

It is interesting to note that ah but four of the sixty-three pupils 
who took this test (in April) have total scores that are above the ten- 
tative end-of-the-year public school median. The scores of the various 
individuals on the different parts of the test provide some indication 
not only of achievement, but also of interest in the various aspects of 
contemporary affairs, 

It is apparent, then, on the basis of both subjective and ob- 
jective evidence that the revised curriculum of sequences in 
broad fields offers an educational experience superior to that 
which we were giving prior to the beginning of the Eight-Year 
Study. That is die reason we have adopted the sequences in 
broad fields as a basic curriculum for all students, to be modi- 
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fied and supplemented by the choice of elective courses for 
students who must meet special requirements. 

The representatives of the College Follow-Up Study in the 
Eight-Year Study have reported on the college record of 39 
of the 140 graduates of the new curriculum in 1936, 1937, and 
1938. These 39 students were enrolled in 16 different colleges. 
They may or may not be representative of the whole group. In 
regard to these students, the College Representatives say: 

Generally speaking, their adjustment to college has been normal 
and easy- Socially they are adept and democratic and seldom do they 
take themselves too seriously. They are not given to self-analysis or 
rebellion against college requirements. For the most part they find 
college an exciting place and find their place in it. 

Summarizing the questioimaires returned by the Bronxville 
students, the College Representatives report that the students 
think '‘the New Curriculum was, in general, excellent prepara- 
tion” (and this feeling seems to increase as they come nearer 
graduation from college). A minority feel that it was excellent 
as “education for life” but inadequate as preparation for col- 
lege. In relation to other students in the Thirty Schools the 
Representatives say: 

Bronxville graduates are first in these activities: Academic Subject 
Clubs (Art Club, Literary Club); Individual Accomplishment Groups 
(where group action may be important, but the individual has 
responsibility—as in acting, debating, student government). They 
stand second in Students Affairs (committees, campus politics); and 
Verbal Facility (organized discussion groups, debating). They indicate 
less trouble with study skills than any other school in the group. 
In Intellectual Activities (writing, research) they are sixth; in Interest 
in Contemporary Affairs they rank seventh. They rank twenty-fifth 
in Physical Activities and participate less than any other school in 
activities requiring Manual Skill. They are very far down the Hst, 
twenty-sixth in Aesthetic Activities (dravdng, attending plays). 

If I, as principal, were to attempt an Evaluation of the Eight- 
Year Study, I should place highest in the scale of values the 
growth in teachers. It would be impossible to compute the 
hours and the energy our teachers have put into the Study, al- 
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ways in addition to their regular schedules. Likewise it would be 
impossible to measure the added insight they have gained in 
regard to the needs of pupils, or their increased understand- 
ing of the relationship of their subject matter jSeld to other 
fields, or their perspective on the whole educational program. 
Working together, they have evolved sequences in broad subject 
matter fields that are far better organized and much more uni- 
fied than the former single units of work. None of them feel 
that we have foimd the solution for all educational problems. 

What the Students Think 

As the final evaluation of our program we are allowing those 
who have been the most vitally concerned, the students, to speak 
for themselves. In the chance comments recorded here, and in 
the excerpts quoted from their written work, they reveal their 
growing understanding of the world they live in, their reactions 
to various artistic interpretations of life, their sensitivity to 
beauty, their idealism. The reader will find in their writing a 
demonstration that "the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 

In discussing the choice of a vocation one boy writes: 

Of an almost infinite number of possible professions or occupations 
today, one must decide which are die most important, in which there 
is the most pressing need for advance, and devote himself to solving 
that problem. At the present time [1938] we see the world drifting 
uncontrolled into another cruel, bloody, and insane war. . . . On this 
same earth we find human beings starving. . . . These seem to be 
the most important problems in the world today; how to prevent war, 
and how to give every one the necessities for the sustenance of life. 

In commenting on Logan Pearsall Smith's The Starry Heavens 
a student says: 

Mr. Smith is indeed fortunate to have felt the “vast meaning” of 
the tremendous extent of the heavens. Very few of us ever grasp the 
meaning or significance of the immensity of space, and if we do, it is 
only at rare instants. I myself have felt it for a fleeting moment, and 
it was the most wonderful of my hfe. Thinking that I had been set 
down on this earth, perhaps the only place in the universe where 
life as we know it is possible, was a breath-taking experience, 
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At the end of their twelfth grade science sequence many stu- 
dents have written on the theme ‘What Science Means to Me.” 
Here are quotations from such papers: 

Aside from the understanding of the orderly nature of the world, 
and the exactitude of thinking of the scientific method, there is an- 
other, perhaps an important, result that comes from the study of 
science. It is the love of truth for its own sake. Few men other than 
those trained in science have the courage fearlessly to admit their 
own mistakes and to continue to attack unsolved problems with the 
one end of finding solutions. Instead of fighting for their own advance- 
ment, they fight for the increase in the sum total of human knowledge, 
giving credit where it is due, forgetful of personal accomplishments, 
glad to acknowledge and correct mistakes. If the study of science only 
implanted this state of mind in its followers, nothing else, it would be 
more than worth while; but it may not only accomplish this end, it 
can also make the mind into a sharp, clean, efficient instrument of 
thought. 

It has been claimed that science is harmful to religion in that it 
cannot accept the idea of divine intervention in the affairs of man. 

It does not need much proof to show that there is none, or at least 
precious little, of this intervention going on. The vdcked and greedy 
are very often better off in worldly goods than the pure and noble. It 
is not in the province of science to speculate whether or not there be a 
life after death where justice is at last meted out, but it becomes in- 
creasingly evident day by day that there must be some form of social 
philosophy or religion to govern the conduct of men if they are to 
survive on earth. . . . The scientist sees perhaps more clearly than 
anyone else the need for a healthy spirit of cooperation and tolerance 
among all men. I think this basic principle of conduct is the most im- 
portant part of any religion. . . . The scientist is the very paragon 
of religion rather than its destroyer, his speculations as to the origins 
of life make him poignantly aware of the supematuralness of the 
Spirit which did start everything, his realization of the interdepend- 
ence of mankind shows him the need for a religion to govern the 
conduct of aU men; and his own devotion to his work requires the 
highest kind of religious self-sacrifice. 

This same student writes in lighter vein of the influence of his 
study of science on bis own thinking. 
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Terra Firma? 

The earth is like a pea beside the Sim: 

The Sun’s vast mass to other stars’ is slight. 

A fault! Now 1 have science on the run. 

Why are they not proportionately bri^t? 

The scientists with evil glee reply, 

*"From Earth to Sun is ninety million miles; 

Five trillion for a star is very hi^ 

As shown by clever geometric wilb. 

"Since parallax is point ^0* ninety-^ 

And b^ one ei^ty million over two 
Then x times ossing of the parallax 
Equals the base. To solve this divide throu^. 

"The brightness as you certainly should know 
Varies inversely as the distance squared. 

Hence thou^ the/re great their magnitudes are low, 
The reason for their dimness now is bared.” 

Then as I reeled before this stunning blow, 

To think the Earth was nothing but a pea, 

A dread idea in my head did grow, 

If that is true then what does it make me? 

1 battled then with all my wit and skill, 

I brougiht each slight discrepancy to li^t, 

But every time they claimed things worser still, 

Oh, cursed spite, &eir science proved them ri^t! 

The Earth is not the center point of all, 

It whirls around the sun at breakneck speed! 

The stars orenH lamps on a celestial ball, 

They move about, and rapidly indeed! 

Oh, give me once again those blessed days 
When all the stars were small and would stay put. 
When sun and stars and moon went on their ways, 
But Earth was still and solid underfoot! 
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Book reviews offer excellent opportunities to students to re- 
veal their appreciation of “things not seen/* 

Winterset 

Perhaps years from now people will read Anderson’s Winterset to 
find out what we were like as we look back now to Shakespeare tc 
find out what motives ruled men in the past. They in their idea] 
civilization will look back on our poverty, our gangsters, and om 
injustice with pity for the folk who foundered in such impotence. . . . 
Trock will be a typical example of the gangsters whom they will have 
learned to treat as sick men needing medical care. . . . Perhaps there 
will be no more Trocks, they would gain nothing by robbing and kill- 
ing. Esdras and his children, Lucia, the street-piano man, the hobo, 
and Mio himself wiU be examples of the last stage of a social system 
in which men were suffered to live or die, depending on whether or 
not some kind soul gave them enough to eat and a place to sleep. . . . 
But these things alone will not make Winterset remembered. There 
wiU be something more. If future generations see only the injustices of 
Winterset, they wiU think of us as thoroughly wicked people; but they 
wiU come nearer to real understanding of us if they realize that Mio 
and Mirianne do triumph over their unfortunate surroundings and do 
arrive at forgiveness of the people who kiUed them. They wiU know 
that our generation was not entirely evil, if we could produce such 
spirits. 

Again and again youth reveals its responsiveness to beauty 
and its idealism; 

To me poetry is more like music than anything else; poetry is, if 
anything, more concrete. . . . One might even compare musicians 
with poets. For instance we can see the Likeness of Wagner to Byron, 
Debussy to Wordsworth, Chaminade to Keats or Shelley, Elgar to 
Kipling, Stravinsky to Vachel Lindsay, Mozart, Brahms, and Beethoven 
to Milton or Shakespeare, Tschaikowsky to Tennyson. Wagner and 
Byron are romantic, Chaminade and Keats imaginative, Lindsay and 
Stravinsky descriptive; Beethoven and Milton reach heights of grand- 
eur, Tschaikowsky and Tennyson have depth of feeling and solemnity. 

Just as “true music” is music of unmarred beauty, so “true poetry” 
is something almost ideal, which is at the same time great poetry and 
our own poetiy. We must be able to understand a poem’s form and 
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philosophy objectively, but it will mean nothing to us personally if 
we cannot respond emotionally as well, through having experienced, 
lived, enough to understand at least some of its significance. One of 
the wonderful things about growing up is the way one’s imderstanding 
of life unfolds every minute that one is truly alive, and the way poetry 
and prose spring into focus with life. . . . We demand of true poetry 
that it hold some beauty in the simplicity of a few lines or in the 
grandeur of an epic. It should be to our humdrum existence mountain 
air in which ordinary emotion is transmuted into something higher and 
nobler— anger and hatred into pity and understanding, and our feeling 
for mankind into sympathy and love. 



CHELTENHAM HIGH SCHOOL 

ELKINS PAKK, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Cheltenham High School is located at Elkins Park in Chel- 
tenham Township, which lies along the northern border of Phila- 
delphia, about six miles long and one and one-half miles wide. 
The population has grown from 6,000 in 1900 to 19,000 in 1940. 

The history of this region goes back 250 years to a Quaker 
background. Up to 50 years ago it was a district of farmland 
and small villages. It then became the home of rising American 
merchant princes, utility magnates, and financiers who erected 
large homes on ample estates. One Italian village grew up 
around a quarry which supplied work for recent immigrants. On 
the site of a Civil War camp for Negro soldiers, and near the 
home of Lucretia Mott, a fine Negro community grew up. About 
three decades ago a submrban development began which has 
continued to the present time. This brought to the community 
its now typical citizen— the commuter. 

The population background of the school represents a wide 
diversity of economic conditions, heavily weighted toward the 
upper middle class but with every economic level contributing 
a certain number. In citizenship nearly every foreign land is 
represented, but the first generation of the foreign-bom are not 
numerous. There is a wide diversity in rehgious background. In 
1940 there were 1,475 pupils in the eight elementary schools, 
806 in the two junior high schools, and 860 in the senior high 
school. 

For more than 20 years a genuine effort has been made to 
differentiate the work which has been offered to students. The 
school schedule was always made after and not before students 
under parental and teacher guidance had selected their fields 
of study. Efforts were made to find material that would be help- 
ful for each student and within his power to master. We have 
always beheved that each pupil of school age was the respon- 
sibility of the school whether he was enrolled or not. 

96 
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When the Pennsylvania Study was projected in 1928, a for- 
ward-looking superintendent joined the enterprise. This was 
mainly a study of pupil development, following the course of 
one class from the seventh grade through to college graduation. 

In 1931 the inquiry group reached the tenth grade in the 
senior high school. Inasmuch as senior high schools had made 
least change in their programs, it seemed worth while to attempt 
some revision. Cheltenham High School decided to select a group 
of students who seemed from their abihty and previous records 
to be probable college material. One section of about 30 pupils 
was selected. 

The underlying purpose was to secure greater continuity in 
the educational program of each student than the piecemeal 
and fragmentary 16 units of ill-assorted electives so prevalent 
in American secondary education. In nearly every case each 
subject field was studied three years with the same teacher. 
Within each subject field, therefore, the teacher was free to re- 
organize and enrich subject matter as seemed best. This con- 
tinuity was carried on in the school organization as well. Each 
home room had members from each grade who remained in the 
home room as long as they remained in the school. 

An effort was made to emphasize science and social studies 
with some emphasis upon art and music. It was hoped that much 
less attention would need to be paid to foreign languages, pos- 
sibly limiting this to one language. Traditional practices were, 
however, too strong to attain this end. Pupils carried five or six 
subjects, giving relatively less time to each field. Our experi- 
ence proved that the idea of units of standard scope was still 
imbedded in general educational procedure, so that, while 
achievement was good, the strain on the pupil was too great. 
After several years the number of subjects carried was reduced. 
The continuity of teacher-pupil relation has been continued as 
a successful procedure. 

Out of all proportion to the number of pupils involved, the 
College Entrance Board Examinations influenced the content 
and organization of the curriculum. Through the influence of 
the Carnegie Foundation colleges were persuaded to allow us 
to present other types of information as evidence of fitness to 
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pursue college work successfully. The cooperative tests of the 
Educational Records Bureau were administered annually and 
sometimes more frequently, and these results with psychological 
and aptitude tests were carefully recorded on the American 
Coimcil Cimiulative Record Card. Much additional personal in- 
formation was also carefully recorded and submitted. These 
records were photostated for a year or two; later they were sum- 
marized for the colleges, as instruments of summarization were 
developed, notably those of the evaluation groups. 

Our more thoughtful teachers were dissatisfied with the tra- 
ditional method of recording pupil progress. It was recognized 
that percentage and letter grades gave a false impression of 
objectivity and exactness which was misleading. By unanimous 
agreement it was decided to use only two marks to record teacher 
impressions of achievement: S for satisfactory, U for unsatisfac- 
tory. The basis for differentiation was the teachers opinion as 
to ability to do satisfactory college work. Sometime later a mark 
of A was added to denote distinguished work. 

The Carnegie Foundation has published a description of the 
Pennsylvania Study so that no more need be said here except 
for a few comments. The Pennsylvania Study was a study of 
school and college relations, but we always hoped that such 
experimentation as might be done would influence the Life of 
the whole school. In many ways this is what happened. So far 
as possible continuity of organization was developed in the 
entire school. Then, too, the teachers of this special group also 
taught groups not specifically in the experiment. Many procedures 
were consciously or imconsciously carried over into these other 
groups. We were loath to abandon the gains we had made 
after the one class had passed through the school. With the con- 
sent of the parents of the pupils involved, colleges were per- 
suaded to allow us to continue our work with the next grade. 
Then the school entered the Eight-Year Study. 

Development of the Program 

A previous experience at going ahead too quickly had warned 
us that a school must not go too fast to hold the support of its 
constituency. Whatever changes were made were developed 
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slowly so that pupils and parents might not feel too insecure. 

With this background of experience the invitation of the 
Commission on the Relation of School and College to join the 
Eight-Year Study was accepted. One of the first matters to be 
attended to was the formulation of a philosophy or a set of ob- 
jectives for the program. This was not developed at once. In 
fact, several years’ thought was given to this problem and then 
the result was called tentative. The faculty had nearly as much 
difficulty in crystallizing its views as did the members of the 
Briarcliff Conference. 

In June, 1935, the follovmig statement of objectives was agreed 
upon: 

1. To help an individual to understand his own physical and 
mental health and to attain satisfaction in each on his own 
level. 

2. To help an individual to develop the attitudes essential to 
Hving in the environment in which he finds himself, and 
to participate in the improvement of that environment. 

3. To help an individual to achieve an awareness of oppor- 
tunities for richness in living. 

4. To help an individual acquire the necessary habits and 
skills for effective learning. 

Each of these objectives had a number of subheads. In at- 
tempting to reach those objectives no radical change in the di- 
rection of ‘liorizontal integration” was attempted. Continuity 
of program was secured by assigning students to the same teacher 
in each field during the entire senior high school course. At 
first sight it may seem that such an arrangement would have little 
effect upon procedures, but when an opportunity is given for 
teachers to approach their problems on the basis of the total 
school experience of the pupil, many teachers recast the whole 
program in terms of long-range objectives. 

The selection of students for these groups at the beginning 
of the tenth grade has been carefully done. Close contact is kept 
with the two junior high schools from which our students come. 
Careful records of ability, achievement, and general personality 
development are made in the junior schools. At the end of the 
ninth grade certain cooperative tests are administered to secure 
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some objective evidence of achievement. These are studied by 
the principals in conference and are the basis for advice that 
is given for selection of work in the senior high school. 

Much assistance is provided to parents and pupils in making 
decisions. When difficulties are encountered, the senior high 
school principal joins the junior school principal in conference 
with parents and pupils. The pupils in this group, as noted 
before, are at least tentative candidates for admission to col- 
lege. In the main, they group themselves into those with lit- 
erary or artistic inclinations and those with scientific or engi- 
neering interests. There are, however, no fixed patterns except 
that English and social studies for three years and a minimum 
of one science are required of all. Two years of senior high 
school mathematics are usually chosen, although in some cases 
no mathematics is selected. In most cases one foreign language is 
selected and in many cases two foreign languages. Courses in 
art, music, and commercial subjects may be elected as the aims 
of the individual pupil dictate. One pupil who was much inter- 
ested in ballet dancing and plaimed a career in that field was 
granted credit for this work under the instruction of a nationally 
known teacher. 

Opportunities are given for adjusting the choice made at 
the beginning of the senior high school course as the changing 
and developing purposes of pupils become known to them- 
selves and the school. 

With these observations in mind many pupils follow this 
pattern: English, four years; social studies, three and one-half 
years; a foreign language, three or four years; a second language, 
two or three years; mathematics, three years; science, one and 
one-half years. There is a tendency to carry five subjects. 

Another group interested in science or engineering follows 
this pattern; English, four years; social studies, three and one- 
half years; mathematics, four years; science, three and one-half 
years; a foreign language, from two to four years. In this tabula- 
tion the work of the ninth grade is included to show the se- 
quence. 

In addition to the classroom experiences of these pupils, which 
were mainly in segregated classes, a wide program of activities 
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is open to all students in the school. In these activities the pupils 
of the Eight-Year Study group participated very freely. 

An important agency in the school is the Student Council. 
This body, members of which are chosen from each home room, 
is elected freely by the students. Occasionally mistakes are 
made, but the judgment of the student body is surprisingly 
good. Teacher advice is given, but a large measure of freedom 
of choice is granted to students. In this activity the students of 
the Eight-Year Study group are represented entirely out of 
proportion to their number in the school. 

A varied club program affording opportunity for special inter- 
ests is offered for all students. Practically every student in these 
groups participates widely in these activities. A fine school or- 
chestra, a school band, and glee dubs give musical experience 
to many students. Dramatic clubs and class plays help to widen 
student horizons. One of the finest school traditions is an annual 
Gilbert and Sullivan operetta. Most of the operettas have been 
presented within the kst ten years. In these productions the 
whole performance, including principals, choruses, and or- 
chestra, as well as the stagecraft, is carried out by the students. 

For the school as a whole physical education is provided twice 
a week with informal heallii education discussions by the in- 
structors. A wide program of sports in well-equipped gymnasi- 
ums and playing fields is extensively used. For ffie girls par- 
ticularly but to a considerable degree for boys as well, a pro- 
gram of corrective work is carried out. A fortunate cooperation 
with pediatridans and several local hospitals has made such a 
program very fruitful. A varied program of intramural and extra- 
mural sports is also carried on. For girls, hockey, basketball, 
tennis, and golf are provided, together with certain minor sports. 
For boys, there is football, basketball, baseball, wrestling, golf, 
tennis, and track. Our aim is to have large squads, and in a 
number of interscholastic sports we provide not only one team 
but a nrunber of teams. Thus there are three interscholastic foot- 
ball teams and four interscholastic hockey teams. 
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Scope of Activities 

A Regional Study of American Literature and Culture, In or- 
der to show American letters coming from American life, to 
examine the American tradition and character, and to make 
this study as fresh and free from classroom mustiness as possi- 
ble, the regional approach has been used in eleventh-grade Eng- 
hsh classes for the past six years. The unsuspected complexity 
of “The American Tradition' and ‘The American Character" 
seems to make the regional study an illuminating experience for 
the adolescent who has lived most of his life within the confines 
of one community and the nineteen thirties. 

The student's role is to select a region, to study all available 
materials that will extend his experience in that particular cul- 
ture, to understand the character of that region, and to fit that 
total impression into the whole picture of American life. To feel 
the pulse of the region studied and to evaluate its force upon and 
contribution to American life and letters is his objective in this 
study. His conclusions are discussed with all students in the 
group. 

Obvious diflSculties arise in setting up this study. First, the 
determination of the boundaries of the various regions presents 
confusion, especially in the cases of the Middle West, North- 
west, Prairie States, and Far West. Again, confusion enters in 
attempting to differentiate the South of Virginia and Kentucky 
from the Deep South, and the distinctive character of places 
like Florida and New Orleans from the South in general. The 
boundaries are here made very general in some cases and very 
specific in others. An overlapping of regions is bound to result, 
and teacher guidance enters the picture at this stage. 

There are repeated conferences with the teacher and class 
discussions of problems of interest to the whole group. After 
reading, observation, discussion, and conferences, a report on 
the letters and culture of the region selected is written. Obvi- 
ously, this task involves many scholarly processes. Responsibil- 
ity for an extensive project, organization of many materials, use 
of library and museum materials, and effective presentation of 
the subject to the group are real problems for a maturing stu- 
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dent. The result is definitely superior, in our experience, to the 
usual chronological survey of American literature. 

The Personal Journal, The composition work of the new tenth- 
year students is developed in a personal journal which offers the 
teacher a splendid opportunity to become well acquainted with 
the needs and interests of the individual pupil. 

A preliminary study of the journals of such writers as Louisa 
Alcott and Emerson serve to suggest a pattern which, however 
much it may be an imitation at first, becomes ultimately a re- 
flection of the pupils own development of style. In this journal 
the student builds a colorful vocabulary, practices varied and 
more effective phrasing, and fits the general style to the sub- 
ject, until daily practice gives him control of his techniques of 
expression. 

This technical facility in writing is not, however, the only 
benefit derived from this activity. One of the most important by- 
products is an evident emotional growth. The journal affords a 
release to suppressed spirits and students "write oflT’ their emo- 
tional chaos. In this manner the English teacher assists the 
student in making adjustments to his new environment. 

Social Studies, In our social studies classes we are attempting 
to present an orderly picture of modem society in terms of its 
origins and present problems. Our course of study provides 
for a unified study of world history in grades X and XI and for 
an analysis of social and economic problems in grade XII. 

A student entering grade X studies ancient and medieval 
history with emphasis upon living in groups; social, political, and 
economic problems get most attention. He studies the chxirch 
and its social implications and sees how society, through evolu- 
tion or revolt, achieves its current ideal of progress. The teacher 
uses current happenings as starting points for the investigation 
of timeless patterns of development. 

The senior year is more specifically given over to present-day 
problems. Our classes, when studying housing, visit Philadel- 
phia slums and housing projects. Individual students have con- 
ferences with workers in fields studied. We use the films of the 
Human Relations Commission, and follow them up with discus- 
sion of the problems they reveal. The periodical files and 
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pamphlets of the school library are particularly useful with 
these students. 

Through library work, visits, conferences, motion pictures, 
discussion, and reading our department tries to turn out students 
capable of independent thought based on careful study and 
ready to do a good job in college or in industry. 

Science. The science course in the high school in its broad- 
est sense is designed to interpret the environment to the pupil, 
In the tenth year he becomes familiar with his biological environ- 
ment, in the eleventh year with the forces acting upon that en- 
vironment, and in the twelfth year with the composition of the 
environment. 

These topics are not considered as purely intellectual pmrsuits, 
but in their relation to man—how man is changed by them, and 
how man controls and develops them. During the study in the 
eleventh year, references are made to effects produced by physi- 
cal forces on the biological environment and comparisons drawn 
between what has been studied in biology in relation to physics. 
In chemistry, references are constantly being made to how the 
previous study of physics and biology is related to chemistry. 
In the laboratories, sl^s and techniques are developed peculiar 
to each phase of science. In biology, training is given in the use 
of the microscope, in dissection, in observation, and in drawing 
what was observed. In physics, the student learns the use of 
physical instruments of measurement, the derivation and veri- 
fication of physical laws; and in chemistry he studies the produc- 
tion of compounds and elements, and develops his powers of 
observation of their properties. 

Further work in bacteriology and in qualitative analysis can 
be obtained by those interested in the science clubs. The use 
of the hbrary, which has a better than average collection of 
books, accompanies all studies. Thus the student broadens his 
knowledge through assigned references and develops ability 
in research through assigned topics. The needs of those who wish 
to use these specialized sciences as prerequisites for college 
study are not neglected; neither are they emphasized above the 
needs of those who do not expect to use science as a tool sub- 
ject or as a basis for a career. 
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The unit plan of instruction is followed almost exclusively. 
Field trips are limited, due to the administrative diflBculties in 
a large school. The lack of these field trips is offset by a liberal 
use of visual aids. No special classroom technique is followed 
throughout, but a wide variety of projects, demonstrations, so- 
cialized recitations, individualized instruction, and project meth- 
ods are used. These methods are varied in the light of the needs 
of the pupil. 

Mathematics. Not a great deal of change has been made in 
the mathematics program for the Eight-Year Study group. A 
number of students who have had little interest in mathematics 
have been directed toward other fields. Quite a large percentage 
of these students, however, have felt that mathematics was neces- 
sary in their future program. This was particularly true of those 
boys and girls who were interested in science or in engineering. 
For them a program of four years of mathematics is provided. 
In the last year or two one member of the department visited 
the University of Chicago Workshop working specifically on 
mathematics problems. This has brought some change in the 
use of mathematics in reflective thinking. Some slight progress 
has been made but more could be desired. 

Art and Music. In a sense, art and music in the school have 
been considered as an avocational rather than as an essential 
part of the program. Many opportunities in both fields are of- 
fered in classes and particularly in activities that are not strictly 
within the formal curriculum. While there is not a great deal 
of work in drawing and painting, there is a strong program in 
modeling, ceramics, and the crafts. The art room is filled all 
day with students for whom this activity has a great deal of 
meaning. Facilities for this will have to be expanded. In the 
field of music, opportunities for vocal and instrumental work 
have grown rapidly, and students in the Eight-Year Study group 
have participated freely. 

Latin. The principal innovation in the Latin program during 
the Eight-Year Study has been the substitution, in the third year, 
of a unit of medieval Latin selections that deal with problems of 
private life, education, early scientific experiments, and life in 
the monasteries. By selecting passages from writers like Erasmus, 
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who were followers of the classical style, one encounters a mini- 
mum of language difficulties. The remainder of the year is de- 
voted to selections from Cicero’s letters, excerpts from his essays, 
paralleled with English and French essays being read at the 
same time, portions of the Catilinarians, and only one complete 
oration— Cicero’s famous defense of a liberal education, the Fro 
Archia. Thus we detour around one of the chief obstacles in the 
pursuit of a classical education. 

Vergil’s Aeneid has been approached from almost as many 
points of view as there have been annual classes. One or two 
years we traveled the Aegean and Mediterranean seas with their 
problems, ancient and modern, from the point of view of the 
geographer. Another group, with a more literary turn of mind, 
were interested in the epic; and since they were taking other 
languages, they read for comparison some of the great epics in 
French, German, and Spanish. One girl even went to a great 
deal of trouble to get a certain privately-published Spanish edi- 
tion of the Aeneid. 

One group, three of whom are now music majors in college, 
gave Sunday afternoon concerts, using selections that had classi- 
cal, mythological backgrounds. Others of the group made several 
trips to the art museum with a similar purpose, and all collabo- 
rated in leaving a card catalogue of material available in music 
and art. 

The most recent contribution to reading with a purpose in a 
foreign language has been a study of the philosophy of Sholom 
Asch’s The Nazarene in conjunction with Vergil’s Aeneid, Book 
VI, and a study of methods of propaganda, ancient and modern. 

French. Several years ago there was no extensive reading in 
French; and what there was was stereotyped, the choice of the 
student being limited to two or three books. Now with the ac- 
quisition of a French classical library with authors of various 
periods and genres, the student has available the works of over 
50 writers and can read according to his interests and needs. 
Montaigne’s essays, difficult as they are, always are read during 
the year, and are sometimes used for correlation with Latin. 
Corneille, Mohere, and Mme. de S6vign6 appeal to students of 
mature mind who would be bored by the elementary readers. 
One of the pupils wanted to read Candide, by Voltaire, which 
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she had found in the library of her home. This book would not 
ordinarily be recommended by a teacher, but in this case the 
pupil was not harmed by the experience. Science books are 
popular with boys and are read quickly. French poems are en- 
joyed by the girls who write poetry. The teacher continually 
tries to discover these individual diflEerences and to make the 
most of them. For instance, a first-year student who is doing 
poor work has an interest in Napoleon. He has already been 
given a book in English on Napoleon; soon he will be encouraged 
to read Napoleons speeches in the original and Napoleons Hfe 
in French. 

The Library. For more than 15 years a generous Board of 
Education has thought of the library as a very important part 
of the total school program. The library is used jointly by the 
senior high school and by one of the junior high schools: approxi- 
mately 1,300 students. It contains more than 7,000 volumes, kept 
up-to-date by frequent purchases and by weeding out books 
which have outlived their usefulness. Many magazines are used, 
and material is clipped and placed in vertical files that hold 
much visual and pamphlet material. Two trained librarians are 
employed, one of whom teaches eight periods per week. Library 
techniques are taught by English and social studies teachers and 
by the librarian. As the textbook recedes into the background, 
the library is used more and more by individuals and groups. 
Frequently a teacher transfers a whole class to the library, where 
its full resources may be used more freely. 


Cooperative Test Results 

The Eight-Year Study group which graduated in 1940 had a 
median I.Q. of 121, and its median score on the American Coun- 
cil Psychological Test was exceeded by only 26 per cent of 
freshmen in college. On the tests which were given, median 
percentiles based upon public school norms were as follows: 


English 79 

Literary 

Acquaintance 73 

Chemistry 92 

Trigonometry 85 


Sohd Geometry 86 

General Achievement 
in Social Studies 92 

Latin 82 

French 86 
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Student Records 

For a decade ChelterJiam High School has been carefully col- 
lecting material about each student in cumulative records. Be- 
fore the student comes into the high school a folder is submitted 
containing aU information which the elementary and junior high 
schools have collected: grades, results of aptitude and achieve- 
ment tests, and teacher observations of the student’s personahty. 

The cumulative record card in the senior high school records 
among other things the following information: 

1. Results of aptitude tests. Each student has on his record 
the results of at least two forms of the Terman Group 
Test and the results of the American Council Psychologi- 
gal Test for college students. These are administered in 
die eleventh grade and the percentile among college 
freshmen is indicated, 

2. Marks in courses as expressed by the letters S, U, and A. 

3. Cooperative test scores and percentiles as of the end of 
each year. In many cases these tests are administered in 
spite of the fact that the subject matter does not follow 
the general pattern. Note is taken of points where there 
is such divergence. 

4. Personnel information concerning the student, his home, 
his interests, his activities within and without the school. 

5. A written statement of the counselor s annual interview. 

6. Records of special interviews of counselor, teachers, and 
principal concerning any point of diflSculty which may 
have arisen or any significant happening which may be 
of help in understanding the student. In difficult cases 
these notes of interviews may run to a dozen or more per 
student. 

7. A summarization of teacher estimates of important char- 
ter traits as recorded on description cards. 

8. Records of special tests devised by the Evaluation Staff. 

9. Teacher estimates of probable success in the particular 
college to which the student is applying for admission. 
Although these estimates have obvious limitations, they 
help the principal to come to a decision as to his recom- 
mendation for admission to college. 
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10. The approximate rank of student in class. 

When records are sent to colleges aU this material is con- 
sidered. The principal has no hesitation in submitting all of it 
which seems to be significant in determining whether a student 
should be admitted to college. Much of it is also submitted in 
the hope that it may be useful to the colleges in helping to plan 
the program of each student. 

Reporting to Parents 

An honest effort has been made to keep parents closely in 
touch with the work of students. In every way possible they are 
encouraged to come to the school for conferences with teachers 
and administrative oflScers. In addition to this the follo'wing 
means are used to keep parents informed of what is happening 
and to solicit their cooperation in the study of mutual problems; 

1. The formal report card is issued each six weeks. 

2. Once a year each teacher writes a description of the work 
of the student in his field. Every effort is made to prevent formal- 
izing these reports. For this reason no check list is used; teachers 
use different terms to describe each student. In order to prevent 
overloading teachers, reports of the twelfth grade are sent out 
in December, the eleventh grade in March, and the tenth grade 
in April. For these reports the descriptive report takes the place 
of the formal report card. Each parent is requested to comment 
upon the report when received. The response to this has been 
highly gratifying. 

3. The cooperative tests are used extensively to help to pre- 
dict success in college. To most parents the terms used are not 
understood. It has, therefore, seemed wise to send to each parent 
during the summer vacation a statement of the cooperative test 
scores in each subject field and of the percentile rank based 
upon public school norms. When there are limitations in the 
significance of these tests for particular fields of study we try 
to indicate these limitations in the letter which accompanies 
them. Parents are then invited to come to the principals oflSce 
during the summer for a brief interview. In spite of the fact that 
many of them are on vacation, a surprisingly large number of 
parents come to the school in order to have more leisure for 
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discussion of pupil problems than seems possible while school 
is in session. This has been a most fruitful means of parent 
contact. 

4. Personal letters are sent to parents whenever the occa- 
sion seems to call for them. This is particularly necessary when 
the problem of choice of college comes up. Students and parents 
are urged to make a tentative choice as early as possible in 
the student’s high school course and then interview one of 
the school officers to find whether such a choice is possible. One 
of the difficulties which a high school principal has is that of 
keeping ambitions of parents within the range of reality. At 
Cheltenham we have learned that parents and students will ac- 
cept reality if only they have time enough to face real facts. 
All the kinds of evidence which have been indicated thus far 
are shown to parents in a frank way, and then plans for college 
are made with the cooperation of student, parent, and school. 
Scarcely any college application is sent out without such a 
conference. The result has been that out of 74 who went to 
college last year 71 completed the work of the freshman year. 

5. Mention has been made at various points of parent inter- 
views. These ought to be emphasized. Parents are urged to think 
of an interview with teachers or school officials not only as an 
opportunity but also as a duty. The result has been that a great 
many parents of their own will come for assistance not only in 
problems directly pertaining to the school but in many cases 
in problems that pertain to the general life and development 
of the child outside of school. The school can sometimes offer 
valuable aid at these points. 

Vocational Guidance 

Vocational guidance is considered a part of the guidance 
program but by no means the whole of that program. One thing 
that has been done in this connection, although not unique, has 
been developed quite extensively at Cheltenham High School. 
This is the use of outside consultants to help boys and girls 
acquire vocational information. This program, of course, ap- 
plies to the whole school and not to the Eight-Year Study group 
alone. Close contact has been maintained with employers in this 
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community and in the larger Philadelphia community. Visits are 
made to plants, and employers are contacted in an effort to 
find where jobs may be had. Once each year a group of approxi- 
mately 20 representatives of various vocations which boys and 
girls might enter immediately on leaving high school come to 
Cheltenham High School for what is called Vocational Day. They 
meet small groups of students who have indicated an interest in 
that occupation. For an hour they sit with their groups making 
suggestions and answering questions concerning abilities, train- 
ing, requirements, conditions of working, and opportunities for 
advancement. On one other day in the year, representatives of 
occupations that require training beyond the high school come 
to Cheltenham for similar conferences. This day is called All- 
College Day. The consultants are selected, however, as repre- 
sentatives not of colleges but of occupations or professions. These 
conferences, which have now been held for six or seven years, 
have proved helpful both to boys and girls and to the school, 
because of the understanding of school problems developed by 
leaders in the community. 

The Expansion of the Program 

The Pennsylvania Study involved 30 students out of a class 
of approximately 200. In the faU of 1936 two groups of 30 stu- 
dents each were selected. In the fall of 1940 all students who 
were clearly capable of preparing for college were placed in 
these groups. This was a totd of approximately 120 students in 
a class of somewhat more than 300. In the summer of 1940 six 
members of the faculty attended the University of Chicago Work- 
shop to develop material for the nonacademic student. Inter- 
estingly enough, these materials are now being used with 
students who are preparing to go to college. Thus we come 
more and more closely to a real general education program. 



THE DALTON SCHOOLS 

NEW YORK CITY 


The Dalton Schools live in a 14-story building at 108 East 89th 
Street, New York City, two blocks east of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. It is the home of the Dalton Plan which Miss Parkhurst, 
the director, first developed in Dalton, Massachusetts. It takes 
children from nursery to college, and is coeducational through 
the eighth grade. There are now about 50 girls in each grade in 
high school. Tuition is $700 a year, with a considerable num- 
ber of scholarships covering part of this amount. 

The high school has no fixed schedule. Each morning the 
bulletin board tells which classes are to meet that day. Few 
classes meet more than twice a week, and sometimes they meet 
even less frequently. Students feel that more than two classes 
a day leave too little time for work. This work is mapped out in 
Study Guides which are prepared cooperatively in each class 
about once a month. Teachers initial students' records as they 
firdsh each part of these Study Guides. Advisers check these 
records periodically, and if the work is proceeding satisfactorily 
no questions are asked about the use of time in school. Most of 
it is spent in classrooms where no classes are meeting, working 
on Study Guides with the help of the teachers concerned. 

Each adviser must keep in touch with the development and 
problems of 15 to 20 girls, drawn from all four grades, and this 
group is called a House. Houses meet each morning and provide 
an informal setting for the discussion of personal problems and 
some of the school problems which are under consideration by 
the School Government. No marks are given at Dalton, but four 
times a year each girl and one of her parents have a half-hour 
conference with her adviser and one of the school heads to 
read and discuss progress reports from each teacher. During 
the spring a great deal of time is spent in planning an appropri- 
ate program for each girl dmring the following year. After 
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courses are tentatively selected, students and teachers hold a 
series of meetings in which the general scope of each course is 
planned. A series of conferences the week before school opens 
in the fall provides an opportunity to discuss any changes which 
seem desirable at this time, and to do some of this planning 
with new students. 

Students list plays, trips, and the School Government as out- 
standing experiences. Each grade selects a play as a regular 
part of its work and studies it intensively for six weeks. Then 
each girl is given some part in the production; other work is 
shortened to permit three hours of rehearsal daily for two weeks, 
and the play is presented. No admission is charged, for this work 
is too intense to risk the taint of exploitation. Each class play 
is scheduled at a different time of year to enable the dramatics 
teacher to concentrate on one at a time. Girls especially inter- 
ested in theatre arts may take part in other plays as an "after- 
noon activity.” The time between three and four-thirty each 
afternoon is reserved for such activities. 

The free schedule of the Dalton School permits an imusual 
number of trips by individuals, small groups, and classes, not 
only to see many significant aspects of the life of the city, and 
to interview many of its leaders, but also to visit such distant 
points as Boston and Washington. 

The School Government is justly famous for its sincerity and 
reality. All students and the staff meet together on equal terms 
an hour each week, arid decide all major questions of school 
policy together. Students testify that staff opinion is modified 
by these discussions as frequently as their own, so that all feel 
they have a voice in matters of real importance, such as changes 
in the curriculum, time allotments, rules concerning electives, 
and the like. 

For the most part, these features of the Dalton Plan devel- 
oped before the Eight-Year Study began. Up to the beginning 
of the Eight-Year Study the school, bound by college entrance 
requirements, could change only the method of studying the 
usual 16 Carnegie units. The Study permitted and encouraged 
the development of new courses, more responsive to the needs 
and interests of adolescent girls. Only the stoiy of this develop- 
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ment can be told in the following excerpts from the report of the 
Dalton Schools. 

A Day in School 

Ann Martin, a junior, arrives at school between 8:30 and 8:40 
in the morning, and goes immediately to the cloakroom in the 
basement, where she leaves her wraps, and puts on her school 
smock. She goes up to the fourth floor and looks at the sched- 
ules for the day, which are posted on the bulletin board. From 
this she learns what conferences of her class, for presentation of 
new materials, are to be held during the day, and what hours she 
will be free. She knows that she will have from two to three 
hours of free time, and the schedule tells her just when this 
time will come. 

She then gets her books and notebook from her small locker 
on the third floor, and by 8:45 is in the room where her House 
Meeting will be held. If she reaches her House a bit early, she 
will have time to chat with other House members, who are girls 
from all four classes; or she may talk with her adviser about a 
project she is working on, or about the new dress she is going 
to wear at a dance on Friday night. 

House Meeting begins with the taking of attendance. The 
adviser then asks whether any of the students are having dif- 
ficulty in getting materials they need for their work, or in get- 
ting help from any of their teachers. If such difficulties have 
arisen, she may ask individuals to see her later in the day for 
further discussion of the problem. Some of the freshmen who 
are new in Dalton School have been having difficulty in plan- 
ning how to use their free time, and the older students ask them 
questions and make suggestions for working which they have 
found useful. The adviser takes part in this discussion as one 
member of the group. At the end of the meeting the group agrees 
to spend the next House Meeting in planning a program to pre- 
sent at a Friday Assembly the following week. 

Ann had learned from the schedule that she had the first 
two hours of the morning free. At nine she goes to the library 
and opens her set of Study Guides to the social studies section. 
She has already worked though about half of the six weeks of 
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study and activity outlined in these guide sheets, and is ready 
to begin work on an individual project. She has already had 
a conference with the social studies teacher and has decided 
that she will write a short biography of Luther, in connection 
with the study of the Protestant Reformation. 

Ann spends some time in the library outlining the kinds of 
materials she wishes to collect, and then, with the help of the 
librarian, finds out which of the materials she needs can be 
found in the school library. She then goes up to the ‘laboratory” 
where her social studies teacher spends the day, and finds that 
the teacher is free. Together they discuss what other materials 
Ann will need to look for outside the school, and the teacher sug- 
gests that perhaps Ann would hke to attend a Lutheran church 
service the following Sunday. After this conference is over, Ann 
goes to the English laboratory, hoping to talk with the teacher 
there about her topic on Luther. But she finds the teacher busy 
with a small group of seniors, and she decides that she had bet- 
ter see Miss S. at recess, to arrange an appointment with her. 
She feels that she has made a good beginning on her topic, and 
decides to spend the half-hour before the morning intermission 
reading some French. She looks into the French laboratory, sees 
only a few students there, and decides she will work there, so 
that she can ask the French teacher’s help in case she should 
need it. She finds three of her classmates working there, and 
at about 10:45 they gather around the teacher and enter into a 
lively discussion as to whether the behavior of the eighteen- 
year-old girl in the French novel they are reading is what one 
would find in a Dalton girl of that age. At 11:00 a gong sounds 
through the hall, announcing the beginning of intermission. 
Teacher and students walk down to the first-floor room, known 
as the East Hall, continuing their discussion as they go. Here 
they find most of the students and teachers of the high school 
buying refreshments, either from the small soda fountain or 
from die table of cookies, fruit, and milk. Ann finds her English 
teacher and makes an appointment for an individual conference 
with her the following morning, and then talks with friends till 
the end of the intermission period at 11:15. 

For the next hour she meets with all the juniors in a social 
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studies conference, where they discuss what they have read in a 
variety of sources about the causes of the Reformation. The 
teacher adds points on the topic, and the conference continues 
with discussion of the ways in which the hves of those who became 
Lutherans were changed by their withdrawal from the Catholic 
Church. Some of the students wonder whether the lives of Catho- 
lics and Lutherans are very different from one another today, 
and Ann says she hopes that she can later help to answer that 
question. The class Aen discovers that one of the group is a 
Lutheran, and she offers to take Ann to church with her and 
arrange a conference between Ann and the Lutheran pastor. 

At 12:15 Ann goes to a French conference, where she meets 
with the 15 girls who are at about her own level of advancement 
in the study of French. The teacher is asked to explain certain 
difficult constructions in the novel they are reading, and this en- 
tails a review of certain principles in grammar. The last 15 min- 
utes are spent in a discussion of the people in the novel, and the 
teacher contributes some facts about life in France at the period 
in which the book was written. 

At 1:00 the girls take the elevator to the gymnasium on the 
tenth floor, where their lunch is served. Ann glances into the 
senior lunchroom, where the senior girls are gathering, and thinks 
how exciting it will be next year when she is a senior— and yet 
it will be a rather serious matter to be a senior, when all the 
girls in the lower classes think one should be able to do so many 
things well, and one has to think and plan for what one will do 
after Dalton is overl 

By 1:30 Ann and her friends have finished lunch, and they go 
down to the fourth-floor corridor, where they dance for 15 min- 
utes, before committee meetings begin, (Had it been a different 
day of the week, Ann would probably have spent the half-hour 
from 1:30 to 2:00 in the music studio, listening to records which 
the Music Committee had arranged to present. ) Ann is a member 
of the Conomittee on the Intellectual Life, and her group spend 
the half-hour sorting clippings for their section of the bulletin 
board and discussing whether it will be wise to try to arrange for 
an interested group of girls to go to an evening forum at the 
Town HaU. They finally agree to talk with the teacher of senior 
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science, to learn whether he would be willing to go to the forum 
with such a group. 

From 2:15 to 3:00 Ann has a free period and, since she feels 
a bit tired after the heated discussion of the committee meeting, 
she decides to “take it easy” and spend the time reading a play 
which she is going to report on in English class. As she reads she 
makes a few notes as to the possibility of her class presenting 
the play as their yearly class play. 

At 3:00 Ann puts her books and supplies away in her locker, 
and spends a few minutes “relaxing.” At 3:15 she leaves her 
friends, who scatter to gymnasium, art studies, or theatre. Ann 
goes to glee club practice, where the group is preparing some 
songs which are part of the program the high school is giving 
for the whole school on Lincoln’s birthday. 

At 4:80 Ann and two friends collect their wraps, leave their 
smocks in the cloakroom, and hurry down to the corner drug- 
store for an orangeade. After a time the dramatics teacher comes 
into the drugstore for a cup of coffee, and joins the students. A 
long discussion of the recent play given by the seniors follows, 
with many pros and cons as to whether this junior class wants to 
give a play when they become seniors. 

Ann reaches home at 6:00, with an hour to talk with her 
family and to listen to the radio before dinner. She arranges to 
come home for lunch on Friday, and to go shopping wdth her 
mother in the afternoon. At 8:30 she goes to her room and stud- 
ies until 10. Half an hour of “puttering around” comes next, with 
some cookies and a glass of milk to help “make her sleepy.” As 
she drops off to sleep, she thinks, ‘This has really been a good 
dayl” 

Stages in the Development of the Curriculum 

Prior to 1933, high school students had used the Dalton Plan 
assignments, free time, and the House organization of a cross 
section of students from the four grades. Subject matter had, 
however, been organized in traditional courses which provided 
the necessary 16 units for college entrance. If a suggestion were 
made to the staff that a certain activity might be valuable in 
providing for an adolescent’s development, the reply was usually. 
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^TTheoretically that might be good, but we can t do that and 
prepare the girls for the college entrance examinations, so of 
course we cant use the suggestion.^ Hence the staff welcomes 
the opportunity for experimentation provided by the inclusion 
of the school in the Eight-Year Study. 

During the spring of 1933 the staff, guided by Miss Parkhurst, 
Miss Keefe, and Dr. Hullfish, did some thinking as to how they 
would begin work with students during the Eight-Year Study. 
In the fall, the whole staff spent a week together in the coimtry 
before school began, in order to plan the first month’s work. They 
began their session with a consideration of a summary of the 
thinking of the previous spring: 

Administratively, from the side of personnel, the faculty will repre- 
sent those divisions of knowledge that are now designated the Social 
Studies, Fine Arts and Literature, the Biological Sciences, and the 
Physical Sciences. Each such area will have a Head whose major re- 
sponsibility it will be to see that this division of knowledge contributes 
most fruitfully to the on-going educative experience of each grade. All 
divisions of loiowledge, and all teachers, will work together for the 
purpose of bringing to bear upon the activity of individuals knowledge 
that is pertinent to growth at each moment of the activity. There will 
be no core subjects, no courses as we now conceive them. In their 
stead we plan to build the work of each year around centers of orienta- 
tion that promise rich educative experiences for the individuals. As in- 
dividual interests arise, however, systematic study by the student in any 
of the fields of knowledge, in which teachers are prepared to give expert 
guidance, wiU be carried forward. Knowledge for us, then, is funded 
in four large divisions, ready as the need arises. 

We recognize, of course, that, in order to carry on undertakings of 
the character we plan, students will need increasing facility at pro- 
gressive stages of their growth in the use of these subjects that are 
commonly looked upon as tools. Where there is obvious lack on the 
part of particular students, individual programs, directed toward the 
removal of an impeding deficiency, will be arranged. . . . 

What can be foreseen is that all changes will get their direction 
from the basic point of view of the undertaking, that the progressive 
liberation of intelligence in the light of social values, increasingly 
cherished, is the point toward- which the educative process ought to 
be headed. 
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The considerations which entered into the selection of the 
‘center of orientation " for each grade seem to have been primarily 
the following: 

1. In learning, the student moves from the simple to the 
complex. 

2. The student should learn to think, feel, and act in terms 
of social values. 

3. We are educating girls, and a study of the activities of 
girls and women is essential. 

4. We are concerned primarily with the life of present-day 
society. 

The centers chosen for each grade were a horrible example of 
the vagueness characteristic of this stage of the Study: 

Grade IX. The Orientation of the Students to the Life in Which 
They Participate— that of the Yorkville ‘community.’^ ‘This strikes 
us as the natural starting point in a program that concerns itself 
with the development of a progressively enriched social outlook 
on the part of the students. . . . We hope to establish educative 
contacts with the social and educative forces that now surround 
the school in the form of occupational interests, social and wel- 
fare organizations, political groupings, and the like,'^ 

Grade X. The Play of Science in Giving a Greater Control in 
Shaping the Character of Society. “We are basically interested 
in having the student rise to a realization of the new respon- 
sibilities which man has, perforce, to assume as he uses the instru- 
ments of science more and more to extend knowledge and in- 
crease his control.” 

Grade XL Tt is our intent deliberately to extend the range of 
our students' thought by making Orientation in the World of Hu- 
man Thought and Action the basis of our organization. The stu- 
dent at this time will be keenly aware of the character of the 
New York scene in which he participates. It is then our inten- 
tion to extend this awareness, in order that he may get at the 
roots of social problems which are perennial in character and 
that he may place his own social setting in intelligent contrast 
with other settings in the world at large.” 

Grade XIL The Development of the Individual as a Social 
Being. “It will be our hope that the student will rise to a social 
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outlook consistent with present social, economic, and political 
conditions, and one that conserves the values of the American 
traditions which give character to the democratic ideals.” “The 
purpose of this year might be rephrased as a study of the oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities of being a woman in the present 
social order.” 

At the end of the week of fall planning, each of these centers 
was supplemented by a list of 20 or 25 questions which the staff 
imagined that the students might ask in connection with the 
major problem of the year. It was hoped that after a few confer- 
ences with the staff each girl would choose the particular “inter- 
est” she wished to pursue. It was confidently stated, in the guide 
for freshmen: “Certainly, after a few days of definite study of 
the many aspects of Yorkville life, individual interests will be 
the driving force that carries further study on.” 

A Committee on Educational Activities was appointed, whose 
function was to help the student find materials she needed and 
to put her in contact with the teachers who could be of help in 
her “interest.” “The committee will arrange the activity in ways 
that bring about a normal relationship to the other subject areas, 
in order that the student’s development shall not be one-sided.” 
No remarks on how they proposed to do this were included. 

Envisage, then, a group of girls and teachers, most of whom 
had been accustomed to the formal organization of subject mat- 
ter, going to work with a “center of orientation” and a suggested 
list of questions. For the first two or three weeks the novelty of 
the situation provided incentive. Then students began to com- 
plain that “they were tired of talking so much,” that they “wanted 
to be learning something,” that they “didn’t know what to do in 
their free time.” Teachers were equally disturbed: “What are 
we going to do with students who haven’t any interests?” “The 
girls are just wandering around the halls, because they don’t 
know what to do.” The teacher of French was “tired of spending 
all her time listening to discussions of science.” Parents began to 
telephone the school. “You do have our confidence, but my 
daughter says she doesn’t see what it’s all about! May I come in 
and find out just what is happening?” Soon the administrative 
staff was spending half its time in conferences with parents. 
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At the end of five or six weeks the school had become so con- 
fused that it was obvious that some revision of plans was neces- 
sary. It was agreed that each student should spend 40 per cent 
of her time in “regular courses” in mathematics, foreign lan- 
guage, or a laboratory science. The other 60 per cent should 
be given to the “center of orientation,” but assignments somewhat 
similar to those the girls were accustomed to using should be 
provided for this “orientation course.” Although this seemed to 
be a “retreat,” the security of students and parents was essential 
if the school wished to continue with any sort of experimen- 
tation. 

It was agreed that for the time being an “integrated curricu- 
lum” should be built aroxmd the “centers of orientation,” and 
that the teachers of social studies, English, science, and art should 
plan it together. In the following year a change was made to the 
term “integrating curriculum,” because the staff began to think 
more about integration in the life of the student, instead of the 
integration of content. 

The centers which were chosen for 1934r-1935 were selected 
somewhat on the basis of interests and purposes which had been 
expressed by girls during the year, but staff “hunches” and hopes 
still played a large part in the choice. The centers selected were 
as follows: 

Grade IX. Life in New York City, considered as a metropoli- 
tan environment. 

Grade X. The Political, Economic, and Cultural Trends 
which have given character and differentiation to life in the 
United States today. 

Grade XI. The Impact of European Culture on our life today. 

Grade XII. Outstanding International Problems and Amer- 
ica’s relation to them. 

After these areas for each year had been selected, the staff 
as a whole discussed which experiences in each would be most 
valuable for students of a given age. Thus, for the sophomores, 
it was decided that a comparison of the cultures of the North 
and South would be a good beginning, and that this might well 
be followed by the development of the West and a study of the 
growth of modem business and capitalism. In each of these areas, 
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the material was considered in terms of the aspects of earlier 
times which influence our life in America today. 

When the planning had reached this point for each grade, 
the staff divided into groups of ‘ mtegrating teachers” who were 
to be concerned with each grade, and cooperative assignment 
writing began. It should be emphasized that social studies, as 
a subject, ^d not become the ‘core” of the curriculum, but each 
subject teacher and area contributed what they could to any prob- 
lem. Sometimes each of the fields involved contributed equally 
with the others; again, the lead might be taken by science, etc. 
More opportunity for individual choice of topics and projects 
was provided. 

In using the assignments thus cooperatively planned, there 
was cooperative teaching whenever the instructors concerned 
thought it would be of value to the students. Thus the teachers 
of science and social studies material might meet with a class 
for discussion of a problem which drew material from both fields. 
Sometimes three teachers met with a group for consideration 
of some special question. But at this time there was no regular 
meeting of all teachers and students for planning work. 

During this year, from the first of November until the middle 
of March, each teacher kept a ‘log” of each school day. This 
was partly in the form of a summary of work done with indi- 
viduals or groups, but sometimes a log included semiverbatim 
accounts of student comments. At intervals these logs were typed 
in duplicate, and by reading them the staff was able to keep 
abreast of what was happening on a variety of “fronts.” At the 
middle of March the logs were discontinued, because many of 
the teachers thought that they were taking time from more val- 
uable activities, and such records have not been kept since that 
time. This seems unfortunate since no other method of recording 
we have used gives as complete a picture of what is happening 
in the lives of the students. 

During the next three years the general content of the “inte- 
grating program” remained much the same as in 193^1935 for 
the three upper classes. Emphases and points of departure varied 
from year to year, in relation to what was happening in the 
world and to prevailing interests of different groups of students. 
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Grade Nine at Work in the Nursery 

The first marked change made in the "center of orientation” 
for a grade occurred in grade IX, and this was brought about by 
our increased understanding of the needs and interests of stu- 
dents of this age. For the first three years of the experiment, the 
freshmen had been studying New York City. Their English had 
been concerned with reading about life in the city, and with 
the stories and tales of various racial groups which they had 
visited on their trips. Science dealt with chmate and weather of 
the city, problems relating to housing (such as lighting and heat- 
ing), geological history of the New York area, scientific basis 
for modern transportation, etc. 

Dalton Schools had, for several years, maintained a Nmsery 
for young babies, in which the high school students learned 
child care. There were usually four babies under a year old in 
the Nursery. A trained nurse was in charge, and a pediatrician 
visited the Nursery every day. Students, selected from all four 
classes, were organized in teams of four girls, each of which 
spent a week at a time in the Nursery, working under the direc- 
tion of the nurse and doctor. During this week a student did 
not attend conferences and was in the Nursery from 8:45 to 
3:00, the period during which the babies were at school. In 1934- 
1935 most freshmen had been spending from one to four weeks 
in the Nursery. In the upper classes fewer students elected 
Nurseiy work, but some of them worked there as much as six 
weeks each year. 

As part of our general program of evaluation, a questionnaire 
was devised to try to find out how much the students valued the 
Nursery experience, which parts of the work they enjoyed most, 
and why they thought spending so much time in the Nursery 
important. 

A careful study of the responses to this questionnaire showed 
that the girls in grade IX, as a group, liked the work in the 
Nursery better than the older girls, that they were more ready 
to learn various routines which are necessary in the life of a 
baby, and that they had a desire to learn the reasons for vari- 
ous aspects of child care. Other evaluation materials showed 
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that our students were rather confused and inconsistent in their 
attitudes about family relationships. We also found that some 
of the material about New York City which we had been using 
was too mature for many of the freshman girls. At this time a 
small group of ninth graders had elected a course called “Nursery- 
Biology,” and the enthusiasm with which they had approached 
the study of human biology, in relation to the babies in the 
Nursery, suggested that work in biology might be more valuable 
to freshmen than the kind of science they had been studying. 

It was therefore decided to experiment for a year with a 
freshman program, built about work in the Nursery as a center. 
Human biology was taught in relation to the Nursery, which was 
placed in charge of a teacher of biology who had had experience 
in babies’ hospitals. Each freshman spent a week in each semes- 
ter in the nursery, as a “worker,” and was free to use the babies 
as an “observation laboratory” at any time. The work with the 
social studies teacher was still focused on trips about the city, 
but more emphasis was placed on the city as an environment in 
which individuals developed and lived many different kinds of 
lives. 

The experimental year proved this program so successful that 
it has been continued. Our judgment of success was based pri- 
marily on our observation of the enthusiasm of the girls, of the 
intensive work they did, and of the way in which certain girls 
who had entered ihe high school feeling insecure and “useless” 
began to develop greater poise and self-respect. We also gave 
the Nursery Questionnaire in October, in which the girls gave 
a rating of how much they expected to enjoy various Nursery 
activities. In March the questionnaire was repeated, and the two 
records for each girl were compared. We found that the only 
activity the girls, on the average, liked less after their weeks in 
the Nursery was making the baby’s bed. 

A description of the physical setup of the Nursery and the 
activities which take place there are quoted from a pamphlet 
entitled Mother Training for High School Girls, which is pub- 
lished by the school: 

A considerable space is set aside for the Nursery. There is a re- 
ceiving room and study, big sleeping room or main Nursery, connect- 
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ing with a large, open terrace; there is also a utility room for bathing, 
dressing, and toileting, as well as a diet kitchen with electric stoves, 
frigidaire, and all the necessary modern equipment. . . . 

Each morning two of the girls, accompanied by a senior assistant, 
call for the babies at their homes in a school bus. The other two girls, 
who remained in the Nursery, get into their regulation uniforms, pre- 
pare the twenty-four-hour formulas as prescribed by the doctor, and 
prepare for the reception of the babies. This means laying out the 
clean clothes and arranging the bath equipment. The school doctor sees 
the babies when they arrive, checks their physical condition and 
progress, prescribes if and when necessary, and is on constant call 
during the day. 

Upon arriv^ the babies are undressed and taken to the utility 
room, their clothes having been folded away in individual chests. In 
the utility room weight and temperature are recorded and cod liver oil 
administered. After a bath and general inspection the babies are 
dressed in school clothes, fed, properly ‘l)ubbled,” and put to bed 
after the shades have been drawn. 

While the babies sleep, the students make out the individual daily 
health charts, graphing the weight and temperature, recording food 
intake, caloric value of diet, special procedures, etc. This is followed 
by a period of discussion and study with the biology instructor. At 
12:00 the babies are given their fruit juice and sun baths. At 1:45 they 
have a play period, after which they are fed, dressed, and taken to the 
terrace for fresh air. They depart for home at 3:10 with the formulas 
for the night and with a general report of the day for the mothers. . . . 

The freshman program included visits to New York Hospital, Borden 
Milk Plant, Yorkville Health Clinic, the markets in Little Italy, and in 
some instances to the districts where the babies have lived. There 
was a detailed study made of an Italian boy who was in the Nursery 
two years ago. The students visited him in his own home, talked at 
leng^ with his parents, explored the rather typical Italian neighbor- 
hood he lived in, noting opportunities or lack of opportunities afforded 
by the community. They observed the baby taking a performance test 
at Teachers College. They went back over his Nursery health records 
and charted his physical growth. Thus, besides seeing Giovanni as 
part of a growth sequence, they became aware of the different factors 
which determine how an individual develops. [During the following 
year, these students undertook to pay the fee, so that Giovanni might 
attend a nursery school.]. . . 

Throughout the entire freshman course in Nursery and Biology the 
following objectives are constantly kept in mind: 
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1. To give the student an understanding of how her own body 
functions. 

2. To develop sensible health attitudes— becoming aware of false 
advertising; i.e., the importance of vitamins is apparent but the 
student realizes the improbabihty of obtaining all the vitamins in one 
magic piU no matter how cleverly the latter may be advertised. 

3. To give training in: 

a. Accurate observation— by charting the growth and develop- 
ment of the babies. 

b. Accxuate performance—when Linda’s formula calls for two 
level tablespoons of sugar, there must be exactly two level 
tablespoons. 

c. Accurate thiriking— with emphasis on delayed judgment until 
all the evidence is considered. 

4. To develop a methodical approach to tackling a problem or 
completing a task. 

5. To build up a respect for racial and individual differences with 
emphasis on the wide range covered by the title of “normal.” 

6. To give opportunity for a girl to feel useful and necessary to 
someone. 

The babies are usually from one to two months old when they 
enter the Nursery in the faU. During 1939-1940 two children 
who had been in the Nursery the previous year returned for an- 
other year. The group was completed by two younger babies, 
and the students thus had an opportunity to make useful com- 
parisons in the behaviors, diets, etc., of children of varying ages. 
Margaret Hoover, the biology teacher who has been in charge 
of the Nursery for the past four years and whose ingenuity and 
thought have done much to develop the Nursery as a learning 
situation, beheves that the best arrangement as to age is to have 
two babies enter at two months, and two at seven or eight months. 
With the older children, the students have more opportunity 
to adjust to the increasing activity of the babies, and to learn 
the psychological factors which play a part in development. 
For example, the girls comment in particular on the need for 
'patience with the older children, and on the part imitation plays 
in their development. One day a girl casually put her finger in 
her mouth. The baby for whom she was caring imitated her, 
with a finger in his mouth. He was put to bed and picked up by 
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another girl. But the moment the first girl came near the baby, 
his finger went into his mouth again! As the students noted this, 
they became more conscious of the effect their behavior has on 
others, and the one girl was more careful not to put her fingers 
in her mouth. 

The reality of the Nursery experience to many of the girls 
is evidenced by the fact that they go to the homes to take care 
of the babies, and this is done entirely on their own initiative. 
They take the babies to the park on Saturdays or Sundays; some- 
times prepare the lunch in the babies’ homes; and care for them 
in various ways in June, after the Nursery is closed for the 
summer. 

The Nursery provides a natural setting for the students to 
learn how human beings are reproduced. This study includes a 
study of the structure and function of the reproductive organs, 
a discussion of the changes occurring at puberty, of sex taboos, 
embryonic development, and care of the newborn. Psychologi- 
cal factors in family life are observed on visits to the babies’ 
homes, and are discussed in simple terms on return to the 
Nursery. Thus "sex education” need not be so labeled, or thought 
of as something "queer,” but is a natural outcome of caring 
for little babies. 

We have described the Nursery activities in so much detail 
because we have found the Nursery an ideal environment in 
which the learning of thirteen- and fourteen-year-old girls can 
take place. 


Summary of Results of Experimentation to the Spring of 1938 

Before we describe another radical change in the program 
for a grade, it will be useful to summarize the results of staff and 
student thinking up to the spring of 1938. If this thinking and 
experimentation had not existed, the changes instituted in the 
work of the sophomore year could not have occurred. 

1. The staff had done a great deal of exploration in trying 
to find out what were the major concerns and purposes of stu- 
dents in each grade. The girls’ statements of what they wanted 
to study were very helpftd, but the staff also looked for purposes 
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of which the students were scarcely aware, or which they did 
not know how to put into words. 

2. This exploration, instead of causing the staff to think in 
terms of a ‘‘typicaF freshman or sophomore, actually had the 
effect of focusing attention on the process of individual develop- 
ment, If a majority of the freshmen seem to be ‘Tittle girls” one 
day, and the next day seem to be making a great effort to appear 
“grown up,” what are some of the essential elements in the proc- 
ess of development which is going on at this time? Can we help 
a girl in her growth if we do not understand the purposes which 
motivate her behavior? If most of a students energy is going into 
worry about the fact that she is very much overweight, how 
much energy does she have left to give to her study of French? 
Questions such as these deepened the staff’s understanding of 
what needs to be provided in a ‘Teaming environment” for an 
individual or for a group. 

3. As the staff increased its attention to the process by which 
an individual girl matures, somewhat less thought was given 
to the “integration” of subject matter. Appropriate subject mat- 
ter was more often thought of in terms of how well it would 
serve a student, at her particular stage of growth. As we look 
back over the past seven years, we do not find a decrease in in- 
tegration of what is learned; but this integration has become a 
more natural one, which more and more tends to flow from 
student concerns. 

4. As the thinking summarized above went forward, and 
was discussed in many meetings of the whole staff, the “non- 
integrating teachers” began to say, ‘We think we have just as 
much part in fostering the development of the students as the 
rest of the staff. Isn’t it time to do away with this division into 
two groups of teachers?” This suggestion was welcomed by 
the whole staff and, beginning in 4e fall of 1938, the year’s 
program and the Study Guides were planned by all the teachers 
who were working with a group. At this time weekly “class 
teachers’ meetings” were introduced, at which all teachers 
planned for a grade or discussed the needs of individual students. 

5. The staff became increasingly conscious of the importance 
of a ‘Tearninsf environment.” in which students mav narticinate 
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in activities other than the purely intellectual. As a result, the 
whole staflE attached more importance to the activities already 
available, such as trips and dramatics, and helped the students 
to introduce others, such as the School Government. 

6. From the beginning of the experiment, provision for indi- 
vidual differences had been one of our objectives. But as time 
went on, the staff devised more ways of making such provisions. 
These included: 

a. Provision in the Study Guides for a considerable range of 
choice in reading, projects, and research topics. 

b. Provision of more varied offerings in the arts which a girl 
could elect. 

c. Recognition by staff and students of many kinds of effort 
and achievement, intellectual, artistic, executive, etc. 

d. Increased emphasis on the student s ability to initiate and 
plan many aspects of her own education. 

e. Provision of more elective courses, especially for the two 
older classes. 

7. At the beginning of the experiment, one of the purposes 
stated had been that of developing in the student “a progressively 
enriched social outlook” (social sensitivity). The staff seemed 
to have a good deal of faith that information about social condi- 
tions would more or less automatically produce social attitudes 
and behavior. But this often did not happen! A student might 
make a very high 'liberal score” on a social attitudes test, and 
yet be "grabbing” and uncooperative in living with her class- 
mates. Teachers began to realize that learning to live with one’s 
intimates on a "sharing” basis was a necessary preliminary to 
becoming "sensitive” to the broader social group. This was an- 
other factor which led us to value the development of coopera- 
tive community life within the school. 

8. As students became more active in their own education, 
we began to question why some students were so much more 
creative in their work than others. By the spring of 1938 we were 
sure that "creativity” was an essential part of "happy and joy- 
ful living,” but we had scarcely made a beginning in analyzing 
the process of creation, whether in the arts or in other areas. 

9. AU of the staff had been trained as teachers of "subjects.” 
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They had moved a rather long way from seeing the “subject” as 
paramount to seeing the whole life of a student as important. But 
some teachers felt that important “subject values” were being 
sacrificed. In June, 1938, Mrs. Wilmotte, the Curriculum Direc- 
tor, asked each teacher to analyze his area of specialization under 
ten headings, with which the Reports and Records Committee of 
the Eight-Year Study was experimenting: Mastery of Vital 
Knowledge, Study Skills and Work Habits, Techniques, Think- 
ing, Communication, Appreciation, Creativeness, Social Sensi- 
tivity, Adjustment, Philosophy. 

Some staff members found it very diflBcult to think of their 
“subject” in such a pattern, and considerable persuasion was nec- 
essary in order to get them to attempt the analysis. After the 
analyses had been made, each was read and discussed at a 
meeting of the whole staff. This was a valuable experience, first, 
in making evident the many angles from which “thinking” or 
“communication,” etc., might be approached: the staff became 
conscious of some of the specifics underlying a common purpose. 
It also gave a teacher in one area a much better sense of the 
possibilities of areas other than his own, and made teachers 
conscious of values which they had been failing to include in 
their work with students. 

10. As students increased their activity and purpose, we found 
that many of them were so eager for learning and experience that 
they were trying to do too many things at once. Some girls were 
working in six or seven areas, as well as in the School Govern- 
ment. Although much of the work was rather closely integrated, 
the many facets of interest which a student was trying to follow 
resulted in a dispersion of effort which was not satisfying either 
to her or to the staff. Two related measures were taken to help 
meet this diflSculty: 

a. Each girl was limited as to the number of major areas in 
which she might work during a year; in practice, this meant 
a limitation on the number of electives she might choose; 
for example, all juniors worked in social studies, English, 
and a laboratory science, and might elect one foreign lan- 
guage and an art. 

b. Students and parents were urged to think of the four- 
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year span of a girFs high school education, rather than 
in terms of a single year; for example, if no French were 
offered for freshmen, tihtis did not mean that the school 
was omitting work in this field from a girl’s whole high 
school experience. 

These ten ‘results” of staff thinking all had a bearing on 
langes which were made in the program for grade X, beginning 
1 the fall of 1938. 

ophomores Explore the Arts 

Four sophomore classes had studied “The American Environ- 
rient.” This program had seemed reasonably satisfactory. But 
Lgain, as we learned more about the characteristics common to 
nany girls of this age, the staff began to wonder whether they 
30uld select content which would be more appropriate to the 
purposes of the students. When the students were consulted, 
many of them said that they had studied the United States in 
the seventh and eighth grades, and that the sophomore program 
was too much like the junior high school work— that they would 
appreciate more study of America in a later year, but not in the 
tenth grade. 

Another factor which influenced staff thinking was the ob- 
servation that a good many seniors were “afraid” to experiment 
in the various arts. (“I never could draw!” “I Hke to listen to 
music, but I don t really know much about it.” “If I had started 
when I was a little girl, I think perhaps I could have done some- 
thing in sculpture,”) It seemed possible that sophomores would 
enjoy and benefit from an opportunity to experiment in several 
arts, and that each girl might find one or two of these in which 
she would wish to continue more advanced work in junior and 
senior years. Students who were already vitally concerned in 
one art might gain from learning something of the relationship 
of her chosen field to others. We also believed that the person 
who has tried working in an art becomes more appreciative of 
the work of others in that field. 

Such considerations as the foregoing were responsible for the 
introduction of the sophomore “Arts Program” in the fall of 1938. 
From nine to twelve one morning a week the class worked in 
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one of the arts: music, painting, sculpture, or crafts. For eight 
weeks they had a chance to experiment with the tools of that 
medium. At the end of eight weeks they went to another art, 
so that by the end of the year they had experience in four fields. 
Work in the dance was carried on in regular physical education 
periods. 

This creative work accompanied a comparative study of several 
earlier cultures in their most creative periods. We wanted to look 
at previous cultures to find what was of lasting value, and what 
people of these cultures valued. How were these values expressed 
and achieved? How important is group expression? How have 
human beings satisfied their basic needs through religion, gov- 
ernment, music, painting, etc. 

The social studies teacher contributes the following account of 
this development; 

The areas we have chosen for study this year are New England un- 
folding into its great age, Israel of the prophets (with a brief treatment 
of Jewish life since that time), Periclean Greece, and Medieval Catho- 
lic Europe, with a longer or shorter study of China of the Tang 
dynasty. We still have a problem of selection, because of the student 
desire to go deeper into one or more of these, as well as the faculty 
realization of the claims of other cultures— of India, of ancient America, 
of primitive life, of the Arab and Moslem world. 

A study of New England was magnificently launched in connection 
with a weeks trip to Concord and Boston. Cherished New En^and 
values, hardly sensed before, are realized. The actual complex relation- 
ships of a culture are experienced beyond their neat, tidy arrangement 
in books. The total resources of our Hbrary are enlisted, and students 
are free to explore these books both before and after the trip. 

For the study of Israel and the Jews, we used passages of the Bible; 
Stranger than Fiction, by Lewis Browne, which teUs dramatically the 
whole story of the Jews to our own day; descriptions and map studies 
of Palestine itself; and some materials on the growth of ethical vision in 
the Bible, related to the development of the Bible. The Gospels and 
early Christianity are included as part of this study of the cultural 
achievements of the Jews. 

[It is the purpose of the staff to give the students during their four 
high school years contact with and understanding of the Jewish, 
Catholic, and Protestant faiths. Some students make studies of other 
great religious faiths.] 
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This year the study of Greece proved to be the most stimulating 
experience, and the study of Greek drama the greatest solvent. Through 
lantern views and photographs from the Metropolitan Museum im- 
portant works of Greek architecture, sculptme, etc., became familiar. 

The study of the Catholic culture in the Middle Ages gained im- 
pressiveness and intimacy by a stay of twenty-four hours in a CathoHc 
convent. The basic ideas of the Catholic faith, the spread of Christianity 
from Palestine, the nature of the medieval Catholic society, were 
studied. Many other aspects of the Middle Ages came in ^so— the 
eflFects of the Germanic invasions; the influence of Christian Byzantium; 
the course of the Crusades; the feudal system, based on the agricultural 
manor; some references to medieval science, coming through the 
Nestorians, Arabs, and Jews. 

Many discussions on fundamental needs of man have taken place 
in relation to the cultures explored. Tolerance and interest in the un- 
familiar in life and religion are recognized by the girls as among the 
important achievements. Long range initiative has been shown by 
many. Highly significant life interests of the serious but imaffected 
quality have been awakened. 

The teacher of sculpture reported on how she had become a 
“convert” to the program of exploration in the arts: 

Today, as the year draws to a close, I am pretty much of a convert 
to the sophomore program. I had said in the beginning of the year 
that girls couldn’t learn sculpturing in eight easy lessons, but I am a 
changed woman now! After the year gets going, the girls rotate 
around the different rooms to see what the others are doing in the 
art they have done earlier. The sculpture girls visit the painting room; 
the shop girls go to music. It shows plainly that the program has done 
what you thought it would do—it has created excitement about what 
other girls are doing. I believe that in the last four weeks in particular 
they realized that one art is united with the other arts. Discussions are 
taking place now that didn’t take place at the beginning of the year. 

My &st feeling was that I wanted to establish in the room not too 
serious an atmosphere, although I was serious myself. I told the girls 
if they had an idea to get at it immediately. I let them do straight 
ceramics if they were a little timid about sculpture. The girls’ work is 
rather small, but it doesn’t have to stay small. Eventually a girl will 
gradually do larger things. It has to be gradual or there will be failure. 
I think it is important with these girls to have them work in a size and 
in a manner that, to some extent, will give them a feeling of being 
successful. . . . 
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A girl who works in one of the arts can balance up other things that 
happen in her life. Art takes one away from oneself. I think that in this 
New York City life, if we can give these girls through any of the arts 
an atmosphere of stopping, feeling, and listening, we are enriching 
them. I think we are doing this with the sophomores more than we 
realize. 

In the spring of 1940 all the sophomores were asked to write 
down what they felt were the purposes of the sophomore pro- 
gram, and whedier these purposes had been achieved. We quote 
one of these statements, as an indication of how the year s work 
is "evaluated” by the students: 

The purpose of the year, as I see it, is to help us to grow through 
learning of the growth of various civilizations. It plays directly into 
the freshman year, in which we studied the growth and development 
of the individual. It aU comes down to making us understand ourselves 
and the world we live in, through giving us an understanding of those 
who lived before us and the worlds they lived in. Throughout the year 
English, social studies, and art have worked together. 

Juniors Learn 'What Other People Know'' 

At the end of the school year 1939-1940, the junior teachers 
expressed their sense of what juniors “are like” as follows: 

Girls of junior age are trying to establish their independence and 
to enter the adult world. Marks of adulthood, to the girls, include 
emphasis on "work” rather than “play,” and possession of a certain 
body of knowledge and its peculiar vocabulary. 

Ihus the students are ready to study Latin, French, English, mathe- 
matics, history, and science because their parents or other highly re- 
spected adults know them or even speak favorably of them. On the 
other hand, they are badly conditioned toward such subjects as their 
elders found difficult or uninteresting or of which they are ignorant. 

The girls are ready for deepened self-understanding and an increase 
in their powers of critical analysis, combining statement and creative 
effort. In addition they are ready for the “big ideas” which have in- 
fluenced mankind—the faiths, the ideals, and the ways of looking at the 
world. 

This is not to say that there is a sudden transition from indifference 
to preoccupation in regard to these interests, but imdoubtedly there is 
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a growing acceptance of adult standards and responsibilities which 
tends to differentiate sophomore from junior girls. 

We feel that the junior year is insufficiently coherent as between 
departments. We have tried to remedy this in planning for next 
year. We feel that much remains to be done m bridging the break from 
the sophomore year. 

The general theme of the year has been "The Dynamics of Modem 
Civilization.” These dynamics, as we conceive them, are chiefly 
political, social, economic, technological, psychological, and spiritual. 

It wiU be noted that the above statement does not mention 
such aspects of striving toward adulthood as increased interest 
in boys, “dates,” and dancing, and the effort to reach a more 
mature relationship with one's parents. In so far as these enter 
into the relationship between teachers and students in the school, 
they tend to come in informal person-to-person contacts, rather 
than through any of the “courses.” It may be that such aspects 
of hving seem so highly “personal” to the girls that they prefer 
not to have any group discussion of them. Evidence from one 
year in which juniors were permitted to elect work in psychology 
with seniors, however, suggests that they are as ready as seniors 
for work in a group on some of these problems. Perhaps juniors 
are more conscious of the need for intellectual maturily and, 
since they cannot do “everything at once,” the emphasis on 
getting ‘l)ackground” may be the experience they need most at 
this time. On the other hand, the marked attention to the intellec- 
tual in this year, with less time given to emotional and aesthetic 
development, may be at the root of our difficulty in making the 
junior year seem an integrated “whole” to both students and 
teachers. 

The values which junior students find in their work are indi- 
cated in the report they wrote in February, 1940: 

What Is the Junior Year About? 

In the junior year the broad ideas of civilization, arts, etc., are 
applied more exactly. We have a chance to develop our own interests. 
We learn to find sources, do accurate work, and apply scientific think- 
ing. We find new ideas presented to us in literature, and learn to 
comprehend much that we did not understand before. 
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Social Studies. Besides gaining a basic factual knowledge of events 
that took place in the past, we also have had the opportunity to under- 
stand better what is happening in our own world. The direct bearing 
that the course of events we have been studying has had on the 
present world conflicts makes the study seem very alive to us. The 
topics we have done have enabled us to follow any interests we might 
have in connection with a specific study, and above all we have gained 
some knowledge on how to conduct our own research. 

English, This study has opened up great new vistas in literature, in 
addition to giving us a chance to improve our free writing. Some 
students thought this course was not siifficiently tied up with the rest 
of our work. 

Chemistry. The main aim of the year is to teach us to think clearly 
and more accurately than we have been in the habit of doing. It was 
felt that the presentation of an exact science such as chemistry is of 
the utmost importance, and that it should be completely clear at the 
beginning of the year how much ground and what content we are ex- 
pected to cover. 

Physics. The physics students liked the subject as it was taught, 
but thought that it took too much time in relation to the other subjects. 

French. All felt that for the amount of time allowed for French 
they were gaining a great deal from it, but it was agreed throughout 
the group that languages as a whole should play a much more important 
part in our curriculum. 

Latin. The Latin group was smaller than any other language group, 
and therefore each student had more opportunity to work on her own 
needs, but the same sentiment was expressed concerning the amount 
of time allotted to Latin as was said of French. 

In the junior year we apply what we have learned before and get 
a good basis for future work. It is a year in which the student shoxjld 
be given a chance to define herself in more specific terms than was 
necessary before, and follow her own interests. 

We all felt that, since we are given the chance to learn to use free- 
dom in school, we will be much better equipped to be independent m 
the future. Also, since we have learned of what value freedom is, we 
will fight for its continuation all through our lives much more fervently 
than we would if we had never experienced it. . . . 

In the evaluation of the year s work made by junior students, 
emphasis is placed on appreciation of techniques of thinking 
and working; these are valued quite as much as, or even more 
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than, the content studied. Many students agree with the staff 
that the work of subject areas is not sufficiently integrated into a 
“broader view.""' The achieving of such an integration is one of 
our most urgent problems. 

Juniors seem to think in terms of “what we are expected to 
cover,” more than do girls in the other classes. This is mentioned 
particularly in connection with the science courses, yet this 
attitude is entirely contrary to the purposes of the science teacher. 
The feeling of a need to respond to external “pressure” is indi- 
cated in a number of other statements made by juniors. A more 
careful exploration of the sources of the feeling that they must 
“cover work” may give clues for a solution of some of the prob- 
lems which we find in the junior program. 

We do not, of course, mean to imply that the present junior 
program is completely unsatisfactory. The students do achieve 
a great deal. We are, however, actively concerned to find ways 
of making the junior experience more compelling, vivid, and 
integrated. 

Seniors Explore the Task of Living in the Modern World 

The senior teachers see the following as important aspects 
of the life of students in their last year in high school. 

General Aim of the Year. AH the experiences provided for seniors 
are directed toward an accelerated growth in their intellectual, emo- 
tional, and social maturity. We try to provide the girls with the security 
—realistic rather than protective— which they seem to need so urgently 
at this time. 

Why this need for security? The senior year is an end point of one 
phase of their experience, and at the same time it is a steppingstone to 
experience of a wider and more complex nature. Both from independ- 
ent observation of the girls and from comments which they themselves 
make, it is apparent that the final year of their school career brings 
with it much uncertainty. The seniors adopt an adult attitude toward 
girls in lower classes and toward yoimger brothers and sisters, and often 
insist upon the recognition of their maturity by their parents; yet 
they do not feel themselves to be as assured, as learned, and as inde- 
pendent as they had imagined seniors would feel. 

They view the next step with both fear and anticipation, the 
majority of them with great humflity concerning their ability to earn 
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a living in a business world which seems to them unprotected, xm- 
certain, and highly competitive. They begin to question the wisdom o£ 
the protected environment in which they have been Uving. 

They also spend much time thinking about marriage and the choice 
of a mate. The possibility of combining marriage and a "career” is a 
perennial problem to them. They are eager to discuss with a sympa- 
thetic adult such questions as these: How can a girl be sure she loves 
a man enough to marry him? If a girl falls in love with an older married 
man, can anything good come to her out of the experience? What hap- 
pens to children when parents are divorced? Should parents who are 
uncongenial stay together for the children's sake? 

The security each girl feels varies greatly in accordance with her 
individual personality, with her intellectual achievement, with her 
social success or the lack of it, and with her social, racial, financial, and 
family background. 

In 'planning the program for this class of 45 girls, we had to take 
cognizance of the great range that existed in the interests, abilities, 
and maturity of the girls, and to provide for certain specific needs re- 
lating to the step immediately following graduation. 

The question of college entrance loomed very large in the minds 
of most girls. Some specific help to enable girls to realize their 'svishes 
was provided in the curriculum in the form of: 

1. Long consultations with members of the staff concerning choice 
of college or other types of school. 

2. Some advice concerning letters of application, etc. 

3. Intensive work in the theatre and painting for girls with well- 
developed interests in these fields. 

4. Concentrated work in mathematics, in reading interpretation 
and vocabulary, for those girls who expected to take Scholastic 
Aptitude Tests— this, principally to give them a greater feeling 
of security. 

5. The Vocational Conference, to help give direction to the think- 
ing and planning of girls who were undecided as to what future 
course they wished to pursue. 

Certain experiences were provided which enable the girl to grow 
in accepting responsibility, and we believe that there has been definite 
evidence of such growth. While seniors are expected to meet definite 
requirements in the quality and punctuality of work in all areas, there 
is wide latitude for the supplementing and modifying of group work, 
in order to make it personally significant. Seniors take greater re- 
sponsibility for work in the school government, and for other activities 
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for the welfare of the school community. While the half of the class 
who had a marked interest in dramatics engaged in the production of 
a play, the other half spent the three weeks in individual specialization 
on some topic of their choice. Topics chosen fell for the most part in 
the areas of social studies, literatxire, psychology, and education. After 
consultation with her topic adviser, each girl was free to leave the 
building to get data as needed, to make her own arrangements for 
visiting schools, libraries, etc., or to spend her time studying the educa- 
tion of younger children in Dalton School. At the end of the period of 
specialization each student presented the results of her investigation 
to aU senior staff members and students. 

AU studies in the different fields offered are designed to stimulate 
in the student the desire to understand herself, and to understand and 
contribute to the world in which she is living— to help prepare herself 
to assume an adult role therein. 

Social studies, English, biology, psychology, and languages are 
closely interrelated both in objectives and in approach. 

Social studies help the student gain a realistic understanding of 
the problems facing America and the world of today, together with 
a realization of her own responsibility as a citizen of this country and 
of the world at large. She has an opportunity to study the resources 
of this coimtry, their development and distribution, and is able to have 
a firsthand experience of the complexity of the nation’s government, 
when the whole class spends a week in Washington. 

At the beginning of the year the distribution of poverty and wealth 
in the United States, and some of its more obvious consequences, were 
studied factually through a variety of sources. 

In December and early January we turned to the problem of cur- 
rent civil liberties, the press, and propaganda— problems which naturally 
arise when individuals and groups advocate solutions to poverty and 
its related galaxy of special needs. During the next month three related 
enterprises were pursued: 

1. A comparison of the apparent policies of the Nation, New 
Republic and New Masses, as revealed in the issues of a par- 
ticular week. 

2. An exact study of the Finnish and Russian cases in the Russian- 
Finnish war. 

3. A study, made at the request of some students, of the causes of 
the first World War, in which the varying viewpoints held by 
Hayes, Langsam, Barnes, and Dutt were compared. 

In preparation for the trip to Washington, a month was spent in 
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one of the arts: musiCj painting, sculpture, or crafts. For eight 
weeks they had a chance to experiment with the tools of that 
medium. At the end of eight weeks they went to another art, 
so that by the end of the year they had experience in four fields. 
Work in the dance was carried on in regular physical education 
periods. 

This creative work accompanied a comparative study of several 
earlier cultures in their most creative periods. We wanted to look 
at previous cultures to find what was of lasting value, and what 
people of these cultures valued. How were these values expressed 
and achieved? How important is group expression? How have 
human beings satisfied their basic needs through religion, gov- 
ernment, music, painting, etc. 

The social studies teacher contributes the following account of 
this development: 

The areas we have chosen for study this year are New England un- 
folding into its great age, Israel of the prophets (with a brief treatment 
of Jewish life since that time) , Periclean Greece, and Medieval Catho- 
lic Europe, with a longer or shorter study of China of the Tang 
dynasty. We stiU have a problem of selection, because of the student 
desire to go deeper into one or more of these, as well as the faculty 
realization of the claims of other cultures—of India, of ancient America, 
of primitive life, of the Arab and Moslem world. 

A study of New England was magnificently launched in connection 
with a week's trip to Concord and Boston. Cherished New England 
values, hardly sensed before, are realized. The actual complex relation- 
ships of a culture are experienced beyond their neat, tidy arrangement 
in books. The total resources of our library are enlisted, and students 
are free to explore these books both before and after the trip. 

For the study of Israel and the Jews, we used passages of the Bible; 
Stranger than Fiction, by Lewis Browne, which tells dramatically the 
whole story of the Jews to our own day; descriptions and map studies 
of Palestine itself; and some materials on the growth of ethical vision in 
the Bible, related to the development of the Bible. The Gospels and 
early Christianity are included as part of this study of the cultural 
achievements of the Jews. 

[It is the purpose of the staff to give the students during their foiu 
high school years contact with and understanding of the Jewish, 
Catholic, and Protestant faiths. Some students make studies of other 
great religious faiths.] 
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This year the study of Greece proved to be the most stimulating 
experience, and the study of Greek drama the greatest solvent. Through 
lantern views and photographs from the Metropolitan Museum im- 
portant works of Greek architecture, sculpture, etc., became familiar. 

The study of the Catholic culture in the Middle Ages gained im- 
pressiveness and intimacy by a stay of twenty-four hours in a Catholic 
convent. The basic ideas of the Catliolic faith, the spread of Christianity 
from Palestine, the nature of the medieval Catholic society, were 
studied. Many other aspects of the Middle Ages came in also—the 
effects of the Germanic invasions; the influence of Christian Byzantium; 
the course of the Crusades; the feudal system, based on the agricultural 
manor; some references to medieval science, coming through the 
Nestorians, Arabs, and Jews. 

Many discussions on fundamental needs of man have taken place 
in relation to the cultures explored. Tolerance and interest in the un- 
familiar in life and religion are recognized by the girls as among the 
important achievements. Long range initiative has been shown by 
many. Highly significant life interests of the serious but xmaffected 
quality have been awakened. 

The teacher of sculpture reported on how she had become a 
"convert” to the program of exploration in the arts: 

Today, as the year draws to a close, I am pretty much of a convert 
to the sophomore program. I had said in the beginning of the year 
that girls couldn’t learn sculpturing in eight easy lessons, but I am a 
changed woman now! After the year gets going, the girls rotate 
around the different rooms to see what the others are doing in the 
art they have done earlier. The sculpture girls visit the painting room; 
the shop girls go to music. It shows plainly that the program has done 
what you thought it would do— it has created excitement about what 
other girls are doing. I believe that in the last four weeks in particular 
they realized that one art is united with the other arts. Discussions are 
taking place now that didn’t take place at the beginning of the year. 

My fost feeling was that I wanted to establish m the room not too 
serious an atmosphere, although I was serious myself. I told the girls 
ff they had an idea to get at it immediately. I let them do straight 
ceramics if they were a httle timid about sculpture. The girls’ work is 
rather small, but it doesn’t have to stay small. Eventually a girl will 
gradually do larger things. It has to be gradual or there will be failure. 

I think it is important with these girls to have them work in a size and 
in a manner that, to some extent, will give them a feeling of being 
successful. . . . 
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A girl who works in one of the arts can balance up other things that 
happen in her life. Art takes one away from oneself. I think that in this 
New York City life, if we can give these girls through any of the arts 
an atmosphere of stopping, feeling, and listening, we are enriching 
them. I think we are doing this with the sophomores more than we 
realize. 

In the spring of 1940 all the sophomores were asked to write 
down what they felt were the purposes of the sophomore pro- 
gram, and whether these purposes had been achieved. We quote 
one of these statements, as an indication of how the year’s work 
is “evaluated” by the students: 

The purpose of the year, as I see it, is to help us to grow through 
learning of the growth of various civilizations. It plays directly into 
the freshman year, in which we studied the growth and development 
of the individual. It all comes down to making us understand ourselves 
and the world we live in, through giving us an understanding of those 
who lived before us and the worlds they lived in. Throughout the year 
English, social studies, and art have worked together. 

Juniors Learn “What Other People Know*' 

At the end of the school year 1939-1940, the junior teachers 
expressed their sense of what juniors “are like” as follows: 

Girls of junior age are trying to establish their independence and 
to enter the adult world. Marks of adulthood, to the girls, include 
emphasis on "work"’ rather than “play,” and possession of a certain 
body of knowledge and its peculiar vocabulary. 

Thus the students are ready to study Latin, French, English, mathe- 
matics, history, and science because their parents or other highly re- 
spected adults know them or even speak favorably of them. On, the 
other hand, they are badly conditioned toward such subjects as their 
elders found diflScult or uninteresting or of which they are ignorant. 

The girls are ready for deepened self-understanding and an increase 
in their powers of critical analysis, combining statement and creative 
effort. In addition they are ready for the "big ideas” which have in- 
fluenced mankind~the faiths, the ideals, and the ways of looking at the 
world. 

This is not to say that there is a sudden transition from indifference 
to preoccupation in regard to these interests, but undoubtedly there is 
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a growing acceptance of adult standards and responsibilities which 
tends to differentiate sophomore from junior girls. 

We feel that the junior year is insufficiently coherent as between 
departments. We have tried to remedy this in planning for next 
year. We feel that much remains to be done in bridging the break from 
the sophomore year. 

The general theme of the year has been ‘The Dynamics of Modem 
Civilization.” These dynamics, as we conceive them, are chiefly 
political, social, economic, technological, psychological, and spiritual. 

It will be noted that the above statement does not mention 
such aspects of striving toward adulthood as increased interest 
in boys, "dates,” and dancing, and the effort to reach a more 
mature relationship with one’s parents. In so far as these enter 
into the relationship between teachers and students in the school, 
they tend to come in informal person-to-person contacts, rather 
than through any of the "courses.” It may be that such aspects 
of living seem so highly "personal” to the girls that they prefer 
not to have any group discussion of them. Evidence from one 
year in which juniors were permitted to elect work in psychology 
with seniors, however, suggests that they are as ready as seniors 
for work in a group on some of these problems. Perhaps juniors 
are more conscious of the need for intellectual maturity and, 
since they cannot do "everything at once,” the emphasis on 
getting ‘T)ackground” may be the experience they need most at 
this time. On the other hand, the marked attention to the intellec- 
tual in this year, with less time given to emotional and aesthetic 
development, may be at the root of our difficulty in making the 
junior year seem an integrated "whole” to both students and 
teachers. 

The values which junior students find in their work are indi- 
cated in the report they wrote in February, 1940: 

What 1$ the Junior Year About? 

In the jimior year the broad ideas of civilization, arts, etc., are 
applied more exactly. We have a chance to develop our own interests. 
We learn to find sources, do accurate work, and apply scientific think- 
ing. We find new ideas presented to us in literature, and learn to 
comprehend much that we did not understand before. 
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Socid Studies. Besides gaining a basic factual knowledge of events 
that took place in the past, we also have had the opportunity to under- 
stand better what is happening in our own world. The direct bearing 
that the course of events we have been studying has had on the 
present world conflicts makes the study seem very alive to us. The 
topics we have done have enabled us to foUow any interests we might 
have in connection with a specific study, and above all we have gained 
some knowledge on how to conduct our own research. 

English. This study has opened up great new vistas in literature, in 
addition to giving us a chance to improve our free writiag. Some 
students thought this course was not sufficiently tied up with the rest 
of our work. 

Chemistry. The main aim of the year is to teach us to think clearly 
and more accurately than we have been in the habit of doing. It was 
felt that the presentation of an exact science such as chemistry is of 
the utmost importance, and that it should be completely clear at the 
beginning of the year how much ground and what content we are ex- 
pected to cover. 

Physics. The physics students hked the subject as it was taught, 
but thought that it took too much time in relation to the other subjects. 

French. All felt that for the amount of time allowed for French 
they were gaining a great deal from it, but it was agreed throughout 
the group that languages as a whole should play a much more important 
part in our curriculum. 

Latin. The Latin group was smaller than any other language group, 
and therefore each student had more opportunity to work on her own 
needs, but the same sentiment was expressed concerning the amount 
of time allotted to Latin as was said of French. 

In the junior year we apply what we have learned before and get 
a good basis for future work. It is a year in which the student should 
be given a chance to define herself in more specific terms than was 
necessary before, and follow her own interests. 

We all felt that, since we are given the chance to learn to use free- 
dom in school, we will be much better equipped to be independent in 
the future. Also, since we have learned of what value freedom is, we 
will fight for its continuation all through our lives much more fervently 
than we would if we had never experienced it. . . . 

In the evaluation of the year's work made by junior students, 
emphasis is placed on appreciation of techniques of thinking 
and working; these are valued quite as much as, or even more 
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than, the content studied. Many students agree with the staff 
that the work of subject areas is not sufficiently integrated into a 
'iDroader view.” The achieving of such an integration is one of 
our most urgent problems. 

Juniors seem to think in terms of “what we are expected to 
cover,” more than do girls in the other classes. This is mentioned 
particularly in connection with the science courses, yet this 
attitude is entirely contrary to the purposes of the science teacher. 
The feeling of a need to respond to external “pressure” is indi- 
cated in a number of other statements made by juniors. A more 
careful exploration of the sources of the feeling that they must 
“cover work” may give clues for a solution of some of the prob- 
lems which we find in the junior program. 

We do not, of course, mean to imply that the present junior 
program is completely unsatisfactory. The students do achieve 
a great deal. We are, however, actively concerned to find ways 
of making the junior experience more compelling, vivid, and 
integrated. 

Seniors Explore the Task of Living in the Modern World 

The senior teachers see the following as important aspects 
of the life of students in their last year in high school. 

General Aim of the Year, All the experiences provided for seniors 
are directed toward an accelerated growth in their intellectual, emo- 
tional, and social maturity. We try to provide the girls with the security 
—realistic rather than protective— which they seem to need so urgently 
at this time. 

Why this need for security? The senior year is an end point of one 
phase of their experience, and at the same time it is a steppmgstone to 
experience of a wider and more complex nature. Both from independ- 
ent observation of the girls and from comments which they themselves 
make, it is apparent that the final year of their school career brings 
with it much uncertainty. The seniors adopt an adult attitude toward 
girls in lower classes and toward younger brothers and sisters, and often 
insist upon the recognition of their maturity by their parents; yet 
they do not feel themselves to be as assured, as learned, and as inde- 
pendent as they had imagined seniors would feel. 

They view the next step wdth both fear and anticipation, the 
majority of them with great humility concerning their abiHly to earn 
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a Hving in a business world which seems to them improtected, un- 
certain, and highly competitive. They begin to question the wisdom o£ 
the protected environment in which they have been living. 

They also spend much time thinking about marriage and the choice 
of a mate. The possibility of combining marriage and a "career” is a 
perennial problem to them. They are eager to discuss with a sympa- 
thetic adult such questions as these: How can a girl be sure she loves 
a man enough to many him? If a girl falls in love with an older married 
man, can anything good come to her out of the experience? What hap- 
pens to children when parents are divorced? Should parents who are 
uncongenial stay together for the children's sake? 

The security each girl feels varies greatly in accordance with her 
individual personality, with her inteUectud achievement, with her 
social success or the lack of it, and with her social, racial, jSnancial, and 
family background. 

In planning the program for this class of 45 girls, we had to take 
cognizance of the great range that existed in the interests, abilities, 
and maturity of the girls, and to provide for certain specific needs re- 
lating to the step immediately following graduation. 

The question of college entrance loomed very large in the minds 
of most girls. Some specific help to enable girls to realize their wishes 
was provided in the curriculum in the form of: 

1. Long consultations with members of the staff concerning choice 
of college or other types of school. 

2. Some advice concerning letters of application, etc. 

3. Intensive work in the theatre and painting for girls with well- 
developed interests in these fields. 

4. Concentrated work in mathematics, in reading interpretation 
and vocabulary, for those girls who expected to take Scholastic 
Aptitude Tests— this, principally to give them a greater feeling 
of security, 

5. The Vocational Conference, to help give direction to the think- 
ing and planning of girls who were xmdecided as to what future 
course they wished to pursue. 

Certain experiences were provided which enable the girl to grow 
in accepting responsibility, and we beHeve that there has been definite 
evidence of such growth. While seniors are expected to meet definite 
requirements in the quality and punctuality of work in all areas, there 
is wide latitude for the supplementing and modifying of group work, 
in order to make it personally significant. Seniors talce greater re- 
sponsibility for work in the school government, and for other activities 
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for the welfare of the school community. While the half of the class 
who had a marked interest in dramatics engaged in the production of 
a play, the other half spent the three weeks in individual specialization 
on some topic of their choice. Topics chosen fell for the most part in 
the areas of social studies, literature, psychology, and education. After 
consultation with her topic adviser, each girl was free to leave the 
building to get data as needed, to make her own arrangements for 
visiting schools, libraries, etc., or to spend her time studying the educa- 
tion of younger children in Dalton School. At the end of the period of 
specialization each student presented the results of her investigation 
to all senior staff members and students. 

AJl studies in the different fields offered are designed to stimulate 
in the student the desire to understand herself, and to understand and 
contribute to the world in which she is living~to help prepare herself 
to assume an adult role therein. 

Social studies, English, biology, psychology, and languages are 
closely interrelated both in objectives and in approach. 

Social studies help the student gain a realistic understanding of 
the problems facing America and the world of today, together with 
a realization of her own responsibility as a citizen of this country and 
of the world at large. She has an opportunity to study the resources 
of this country, their development and distribution, and is able to have 
a firsthand experience of the complexity of the nation’s government, 
when the whole class spends a week in Washington. 

At the beginning of the year the distribution of poverty and wealth 
in the United States, and some of its more obvious consequences, were 
studied factually through a variety of sources. 

In December and early January we turned to the problem of cur- 
rent civil liberties, the press, and propaganda— problems which naturally 
arise when individuals and groups advocate solutions to poverty and 
its related galaxy of special needs. Dtuing the next month three related 
enterprises were piusued: 

1. A comparison of the apparent policies of the Nation, New 
Republic and New Masses, as revealed in the issues of a par- 
ticular week. 

2. An exact study of the Finnish and Russian cases in the Russian- 
Finnish war. 

3. A study, made at the request of some students, of the causes of 
the first World War, in which the varying viewpoints held by 
Hayes, Langsam, Barnes, and Dutt were compared. 

In preparation for the trip to Washington, a month was spent in 
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studying the fimctioning of the federal government, both as to ma- 
chinery, social action for modem needs, and conflict over present 
policies. 

The final month of the year was devoted to individual pieces of re- 
search on significant contemporary problems chosen by the student. 
Time was set aside for research in larger libraries, as well as for inter- 
views. The establishment of maturer habits and attitudes and adequate 
personal poise in out-of-school situations of an adult type were striven 
for, and in a large measure realized. 

English is the study of contemporary expression in its most sig- 
nificant forms. There is opportunity for each girl to further her tech- 
niques of communication, both in understanding the ideas of others and 
in expressing her own. Through English, as through psychology, she 
is helped in understanding herself, and the bases for Ae ideas and 
opinions she holds. She is encouraged to become selF-critical, to analyze 
the reasons for her dislikes and preferences, to understand her own 
limitations, and to discover ways of overcoming them. We try to help 
her in her capacity to see visual images, to respond through the senses 
to personal experiences, to realize the connection between memory 
and imagination, and to express these experiences and her emotional 
reactions to them in her free writing. 

All seniors study social studies and English, and may choose two 
of the following electives: mathematics, French, biology, psychology, 
art. A few girls study art as a fifth subject, and another ten or twelve 
spend one or two afternoons and an occasional morning in the paint- 
ing studio. 

Psychology was first oJffered as an elective for seniors in 1937-1938. 
The course does not include the materials usually presented in a first 
course in psychology in college, and it would be better described as a 
course in "Human Relations.” 

The work in psychology helps to give the student an imderstanding 
of her own purposes and patterns of behavior, so that she may more 
effectively develop toward maturity. It contributes toward a similar 
understanding of the purposes of others, and thus to more satisfying 
relationships with them. In psychology, as in English, social studies, 
and biology, the student is encouraged to observe and to record 
accurately and objectively different patterns and problems of human 
behavior, prior to deducing the forces and motives which condition 
them. 

The year s work began with a study of yotmg children, using the 
students’ memories of their own childhood to initiate the discussion. 
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Previous experience in the babies* Nursery also provided material. 
Some of the students did fairly intensive observation in nursery schools 
and kindergartens throughout the city, and wrote reports on this 
experience. The study of young children was followed by study and 
observation of children in the Dalton elementary and junior high 
schools. 

The chronological sequence was then interrupted to make a study 
of intelligence and its varied manifestations, and of prejudice. Girls 
who were planning to take the Scholastic Aptitude Test for college 
entrance, and others who were selecting special professional schools 
for the following year, were beginning to show marked concern as to 
I.Q.’s, comparative scores on other tests, etc. It seemed possible that 
a study of the many ways in which intelligence is manifested, the 
limited usefulness of many "intelligence tests," and of the part fear 
and other emotional blocks play in reducing the ejffective use of one’s 
ability might help relieve tensions and insecurity in a number of the 
girls. Because prejudice is so often "justified" on the basis of supposed 
differences in "intelligence," and because of the relevance to problems 
which were arising in social studies discussion, considerable time 
was given to a study of the psychological bases of prejudice. 

The psychology of adolescence was discussed briefly, and then each 
student diose a topic for individual exploration. These included the 
study of adolescents’ relations with their parents, problems of the 
education of adolescents, the psychological problems of youth in the 
depression, and the adolescent delinquent. The final part of the course 
was concerned with problems of adult life, especially those of work 
and marriage. 

Topics which received special attention throughout the year in- 
cluded the influence of parent attitudes on the development of young 
children; the active and passive approach to life; attitudes toward 
success and failure; the purpose of competitive behavior, in the life of 
the individual and m society; problems concerned with interest and 
worry; making friendships; the individual’s responsibility for his own 
behavior; the influence of prevailing cultural patterns on the in- 
dividual’s behavior. 

Students are encouraged to make mcreasing use of their growing 
understanding of human behavior in their free writing, and about 
half the psychology group believe that their work has had a definite 
influence on their writing. Moreover, written work for the course may 
be m the form of stories, dramatic sketches, or poetry, as well as in 
essay form. 
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Looking Toward the Future of the Dalton Schools 

The Dalton staff is wholeheartedly committed to experimenta- 
tion in education: we are really concerned with finding better 
ways of making provision for the learnings of high school stu- 
dents. We believe that experimentation in education must include 
the following: 

1. More exact definition of the problems we are trying to solve. 
For example, in the beginning of our participation in the Eight- 
Year Study, we knew that the curriculum Ae high school had 
been using was not adequate for meeting the purposes of ado- 
lescent girls, and that much of it had little relevance to the needs 
of our society. We knew that we wished to help students develop 
‘social awareness.” But our objectives were markedly lacking 
in specifics. In the preceding sections of this discussion, we 
have reported some of our attempts to see our problems more 
clearly and specifically, and have indicated a few of the points 
at which we are still seeking for more exact definition. 

2. A clear, informed, jand realistic knowledge of the society in 
which we live— of the forces in it which actively hinder a co- 
operative way of life, as well as those which are favorable to 
democratic living. We need to know which of the aspects of 
our culture are most directly influencing the lives of the par- 
ticular girls we are educating. We are conscious of the fact that 
staff members have, during the past seven years, done a great 
deal to educate one another in this respect; but most of us still 
feel the need of a more vivid realization of the society we live 
in, and of its impact on our students. We are also becoming more 
conscious of the fact that each teacher must free himself from 
his own early prejudices and feelings of insecurity, in order that 
he may have the courage to look objectively at the modem 
world. 

3. An understanding of the process of learning in the indi- 
vidual human being. We are concerned with the organic nature 
of learning— wdth the fact that a student learns as a whole human 
being— not as a “mind” at one time, a “body” at another, etc. 
We are just beginning to understand something about the way 
in which attitudes, and their resultant behaviors, are learned. To 
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have some insight into the process by which a child learns to be 
fearful or courageous, “grabbing” or cooperative, has come to be 
as important to us as knowing when to use the “part method” 
in rote memorizing. 

4. Since we are educating adolescent girls, we need to know 
at what ages particular concerns and interests are likely to arise 
—not only in terms of physiological development but also in 
relation to cultural demands and pressures. Much of the staffs 
learning in the past seven years has been related to an increase 
in knowledge of “what makes sense” to girls of diSerent ages. 

5. We believe that the kinds of “data” listed under 2, 3, and 
4 above must be seen in interaction with one another, and this is 
perhaps the most diflScult of our tasks. It is here that our experi- 
mentation may be nearest to a process of “trial and error.” In 
so far as we have succeeded in providing an educational environ- 
ment for our particular students, it has been at points where 
someone— either staff member or student— has had a moment of 
insight as to ways in which the nature of the “world outside 
school,” the purposes of the adolescent, and the “learning proc- 
ess” might be fused into a vital experience. Suggestions arising 
from such “moments of insight” are submitted to the whole staff 
(and often to groups of students) for criticism and development, 
and are accepted for use only when a large majority of the staff 
approve them. ' 

6. As a “solution”— whether of content, method, or experience 
—becomes part of the educational program of a group, we try to 
collect evidence as to how well the '^solutiori* is working; that 
is to say, we try to evaluate as the life of the school goes forward, 
as weU as at the end of the experience. Some of this evaluation 
is highly impressionistic, while some of it is more exact. What 
students say in informal conversations; results from student ques- 
tionnaires; stenographic records; minutes of staff meetings; stu- 
dent’s free writing, painting, etc.; results of a variety of tests— 
all serve as material for evduation. Our most serious difficulties 
in evaluating any experimental procedure seem to be the fol- 
lowing: 

a. A tendency to evaluate on the basis of one or two kinds of 
material, instead of balancing all the data available. 
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b. A tendency to give too much weight to the expressions 
of the more talkative students, or to those of the T^est 
students.” 

c. Some tendency to disregard negative findings, especially 
when they tend to discredit an idea which some of the staff 
were “sure would work.” 

d. The tendency, already noted, on the part of some teachers 
and students, to expect students to ‘learn everything at 
once,” and to judge an experimental procedure as unsuc- 
cessful if it takes a great deal of time from other valued 
objectives. We realize that our evaluation procedures need 
to improve especially in the direction of removing these 
four obstacles. 

We believe that our most marked progress during the past 
seven years has been in the following areas: 

1. The democratic organization and administration of the 
school, with faculty and students working directly and 
cooperatively at the task of building an educational pro- 
gram. 

2. Increasing provision for an “environment in which educa- 
cation can take place”— through the School Government, 
plays, trips, the babies’ Nursery, etc.— an environment in 
which active experiencing is encouraged. 

3. Provision for creative expression, especially in the arts, 
for all students. 

4. Increasing concern for the welfare of others, whether in 
face-to-face relationships or for those in more remote 
groups. The development of courage vdth which to attack 
die diflScult problems of today’s world. 

5. A growing understanding of aU that democracy means in 
practice, rather than a verbal acceptance of democratic 
“slogans.” 

6. An eager desire to find better ways of educating young 
people, rather than to “repose on aught foxmd made.” 

In all of these areas we should be able to improve our pro- 
cedinres as we work at them longer. We recognize particularly 
the need for more rapid student development in techniques 
of thinking, more skillful teaching of foreign languages, more 
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knowledge and skill in helping students grow toward emotional 
maturity, a greater willingness on the part of all members of 
the stafiE to use only such subject matter as is definitely relevant 
to the purposes of students who are growing to maturity in a 
democratic society. 



DENVER HIGH SCHOOLS 

DENVER, COLORADO 

The Beginning of the Experiment 

The participation of the secondary schools of Denver in the 
Eight-Year Study of the Relation between School and College, 
which began in 1933, has been related to the Denver policy of 
continuous curriculum revision. Such revision has been under 
way since 1922, when the expansion of the building program in 
the Denver schools led to a recognition of the need for a cur- 
riculinn which would be as well adapted to the educative proc- 
ess as were the new buildings and equipment. When the Denver 
Program of Curriculum Revision was published in 1927, the new 
courses of study were then in use in all the schools of Denver. 
They were hailed, not as the end of an epoch of reform, but 
as the beginning of renewed effort to make the curriculum con- 
tribute to the means “of pupil growth through purposeful ac- 
tivity in life situations and to the acquisition of the social inherit- 
ance with reference to full and complete living in the world 
today." ^ 

It is characteristic of the concern which the Denver Public 
Schools have had for the development of their program as a 
whole that, when the opportunity came to work with the Pro- 
gressive Education Association in the Eight-Year Study, the 
administrators and directors of the schools requested permission 
of the Association to include all five of the senior high schools 
of Denver in the Study instead of selecting only one. As fur- 
ther evidence of this spirit, the ten junior high schools of the 
city were invited in the fall of 1938, after the Study had been 
carried on for five years, to join the high schools in their search 
for more significant educational experiences for young people. 

^ Denver Public Schools, Denver Program of Curriculum Revision, 1927, 

p. 21. 
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A summary of the Study in Denver is not so much the record 
of 15 different schools as the record of the attempt of a whole 
school system to attack the problems of secondary education 
along a broad front. Although each secondary school was granted 
complete freedom to work out its plans and to design its pro- 
gram in the light of its own problems, nevertheless common 
problems were continually stressed and central committees were 
set up to make possible the exchange of ideas among all the 
schools so that each might benefit from the experiences of the 
others. As is natural and desirable under conditions of study 
and experimentation, the programs that have been evolving in 
the five senior and ten junior high schools have varied in many 
ways: in administrative design, in the number of pupils involved, 
in the time allotted from the school day, and in the content of 
the curriculum itself. Such variations have been responsible for 
a growing realization that a school system must develop many 
resources and many avenues of approach to problems if it is to 
be flexible enough to be of service to a changing community. 
After eight years of direct attack upon the problem of helping 
young people to find more and more effective learning experi- 
ences, the secondary schools of Denver are just beginning to 
be willing to indicate the nature of what might be termed the 
Denver program. The values, principles, and practices to which 
the secondary schools give their allegiance today have been 
evolved from many years of discussion, of intense disagreement, 
of forbearance, and of compromise. Those statements of ob- 
jectives, practices, and outcomes found in this report have come 
from group thinking in which administrators, supervisors, prin- 
cipals, classroom teachers, pupils, and parents have participated. 

The Schools of Denver— 

Their Pupils and Their Clientele 

To understand the problems with which the secondary schools 
of Denver are concerned, it is necessary to know the setting in 
which they carry on their work, a setting which is compli- 
cated by being city-wide instead of being limited to a single 
school community. Denver is a comparatively young city which 
in a period of 80 years has grown from a cluster of log cabins 
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at the intersection of the Platte River and Cherry Creek to a 
city of 322,412 people. Originally important as a gateway to the 
mining country in the mountains to the west, the city has be- 
come a distributing center for all the Rocky Mountain region. 
In Denver and its environing towns are located such industries 
as beet-sugar refining, slaughtering and meat packing, baking, 
canning and preserving, printing and publishing, grain milling, 
rubber manufacturing, automobile assembling, and the making 
of mining machinery. Mining for metals and coal and securing 
building stone and kaolin are characteristic occupations of peo- 
ple of the Denver region. As a raihoad junction, the city is a 
center for raihoad shops. It shares an active tourist trade with 
the rest of Colorado, and is a center for the marketing of wool 
from the Rocky Mountain region. In addition to these specific 
pursuits, Denver people carry on the usual commercial and pro- 
fessional occupations characteristic of a modem American city. 

An account of the industrial, business, and professional life 
of Denver gives only a partial picture of the character of the city, 
which derives its uniqueness less from its occupational oppor- 
tunities than from the civic spirit of its people. Denver is known 
as a place where living itself has a particular zest and flavor. 
The mountains and clear air which attract tourists to the region 
have an effect upon the people who live in such surroundings. 
From the early days of Central City “culture” to the present, 
people who have come to Denver have generally brought with 
them a conviction that a city is important both as an economic 
center and as a place where adequate living should be provided 
in all phases of life. Led by citizens who were convinced of the 
importance of the influence of homes, gardens, parks, boule- 
vards, schools, universities, museums, libraries, and musical or- 
ganizations in the life of a city, the people of Denver have de- 
veloped civic pride and responsibility which extend beyond the 
small group of wealthy sponsors who in many cities are likely 
to carry alone the task of building the resources of good liv- 
ing. 

The schools are closely linked with the growing culture of 
the community and are looked upon as vital to the furthering 
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of civic responsibility in young people. The high school bands 
and orchestras stimulate interest in musical organizations and 
have become an important resource for the Junior Symphony 
Orchestra, which counts among its members young people in 
both high school and college. The city library works closely with 
the schools; the museums are a constant resource for classes of 
pupils, who are taken on trips in school busses to study the 
arts, the plant and animal life of the region, and historical mate- 
rials. Also, speakers from these institutions supplement the work 
of classroom teachers. Welfare organizations, working under 
the Community Chest, have cooperated with the schools in giv- 
ing young people an opportunity to share in the work of the 
nursery schools and to learn how Denver cares for the rehabilita- 
tion of those of its people who are in need. 

An index to the occupational life of Denver, particularly that 
of the group served by the high schools, is given in the following 
summary of the occupational distribution of the parents of senior 
high school pupils, taken from a study made in January, 1935: ^ 


Occupation 

Percentage 

Agriculture and Forestry 

1.8 

Extraction of Minerals 

1.1 

Manufacturing and Mechanical 
Industries 

26.7 

Transportation and Communication 

10.7 

Trade 

27.3 

Public Service ® 

4.9 

Professions 

10.6 

Domestic and Personal Service 

11.0 

Clerical Occupations 

5.9 


Significant differences between the occupations of the parents 
of Denver senior high school pupils and the occupations of the 
population of the country as a whole are found in the areas of 
manufacturing and clerical occupations, which are respectively 
2.2 and 2.3 per cent less in Denver, and in the areas of public 

^ The study was made imder the direction of Miss A. Helen Anderson for 
the Publicity Department of the Denver Public Schools. The occupationa] 
areas were taken from the United States Census. 

® This is a growing occupation in Denver. 
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service, professions, and trade, which are respectively 3.1, 8.9, 
and 16.8 per cent greater in Denver. 

Of even more significance to one who would understand the 
educational planning within the Denver schools is a recogni- 
tion of the contrast in the occupations of parents of pupils within 
the city itself. T>vo of our schools draw heavily from the pro- 
fessional, managerial, and clerical groups, while two others draw 
heavily from sidled and unskilled labor and from domestic and 
personal service. In one school those parents engaged in trade 
are largely bankers, proprietors, salesmen, and retail and whole- 
sale dealers, while in another the parents engaged in trade are 
largely clerks, retail dealers, and salesmen. Parents from one 
school who are engaged in manufacturing and mechanical in- 
dustries are classified chiefly as builders, contractors, managers, 
and mechanics, while in another they are classified as mechanics, 
carpenters, and painters. Although some overlapping in occu- 
pational distribution occurs, there are sharp contrasts in the 
economic and social opportunities afforded the young people 
who attend the five high schools of the city, factors which have 
to be taken into account in understanding the educational pro- 
gram of the schools. 

Just as the parents of the pupils in Denver high schools differ 
in occupations, so do they differ in the kinds of homes which 
they provide for their children. Although Denver is compara- 
tively free from slum areas, 30 per cent of the dwellings of the 
city have been found to be substandard.^ Among these dwellings 
are 2,680 shacks which are unsanitary and overcrowded. A study 
of a map showing the location of substandard areas reveals that, 
although every high school community includes some shack 
housing, two tiigh schools receive pupils from the areas where 
shacks are most prevalent. In characterizing its clientele, one of 
these high schools writes; 

There are 2,264 pupils, most of whom come from homes of very 
low economic level. About 47 per cent of the homes are supported by 
public relief or W.P.A. The housing of a large number is, therefore, 

* Reported in Homes for Low Wage Earners of Denver, a publication 
of the Housing Action Conunittee, Denver, 1940. 
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inadequate. There are few books, magazines, or newspapers in the 
homes. 

A shifting population results in a large number of dropouts an- 
nually. (The average for two and one-half years is 22.8 per cent.) 

While many parents are interested in helping to plan for the 
education of their children, probably a majority accept the plans of 
the school and the wish of the pupils without question. Since they 
themselves have missed the opportunities of schooling, they feel they 
do not know about the details of choice of subjects and so leave the 
decision mostly to the pupils. 

In direct contrast is the report of another Denver high school: 

The pupils generally come from homes of considerable influence 
and affluence. In spite of an increasing transient element from cheap 
rooming and boarding houses that are springing up in the older sec- 
tions of the school community, the parents as a rule are in the upper 
economic levels of the city and live in favored residential districts. 
The parents are usually well educated and have a very definite con- 
ception of the kind of education they wish their children to have. 

Closely related to the economic and social variations are 
the differences in the percentages of graduates of the five high 
schools who go to college. One high school sends 66 per cent 
of its graduates; one, 50 per cent; one, 28 per cent; one, 10 per 
cent; and one, 8 per cent. The old emphasis upon the high school 
as a college preparatory institution is challenged by such figures. 
In Denver many curriculum changes are being made in terms 
of the experiences which should be provided for young people 
who are not going to college. 

The population of Denver is predominantly native white. In 
comparison with 23 other American cities of from two to four 
hundred thousand population, Denver ranks second with 84 
per cent of its population native white. This figure is exceeded 
only by that for Dayton, Ohio, with 85.5 per cent. Such a condi- 
tion means that the secondary schools of Denver do not have a 
serious racial problem. However, there is a growing need in 
certain sections of the city for a more specific attack upon the 
problem of providing a ciuriculum which meets the needs of 
pupils of different nationalities. In the year 1939-1940 the high 
school population showed the following racial division: 
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NaHve-bom 

Foreign- 

bom 


Japanese Spanishrspeaking 
and American 


White 

White 

Negro 

Chinese 

and Mexican 

Junior 

High 

School 

10,559 

34 

323 

31 

908 

Senior 

High 

School 

10,582 

66 

263 

45 

380 

Total 

21,141 

100 

586 

76 

1,288 


Because of the tendency of groups of similar social and eco- 
nomic status to live in the same areas of the city, one high school 
is primarily concerned with providing educational experiences 
for a heterogeneous group in which Negroes, Orientals, and 
Spanish-speatog Americans and Mexicans share with native 
and foreign-bom whites in the life of the school. Another school 
plans its curriculum for a homogeneous group of native-born 
white pupils who are not concerned so closely with the prob- 
lems of adjustment among various races. 

Physical Facilities of the High Schools 
The physical facilities of the high schools in Denver are gen- 
erally good. Three of the five senior high school buildings were 
completed in the building program carried out from 1923 to 
1927. During this period the two other buildings, one erected in 
1912 and the other in 1896, received additions in the form of 
new gymnasiums and playing fields and of remodeled class- 
rooms. In general, each high school has a central library of 
several thousand volinnes and classroom libraries in such sub- 
jects as English, biology, social studies, commerce, chemistry, 
and home economics. Well-equipped science laboratories and 
spacious and generally well-equipped shops in home economics, 
woodwork, machinery, and printing offer opportunity for much 
firsthand experience. Art laboratories for designing, drawing, and 
painting are in every senior high school, and opportunities for 
clay modeling are offered in two. There are generally adequate 
classrooms and gymnasiums for both boys and girls. Grounds 
for outdoor sports are provided for every school and include, 
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in some schools, a grass football field, a baseball diamond, a cin- 
der track, and tennis coints. Clinics where examinations are held 
by school doctors and nurses are generally available, as well 
as rooms equipped with cots for the use of pupils who are in 
need of supervised rest. In every senior high school is an audi- 
torium with a stage. The new buildings are close to public parks. 

Overcrowding is one of the chief problems which the senior 
high schools face in adapting their programs to the changing 
curriculum. Even in the high schools which seemed spacious 
when they were built, there is difficulty in releasing laboratories 
for the use of pupils at any time during the day. 

Of the ten junior high schools, seven have been erected since 
1920. Their facilities compare favorably with those described 
above. Three junior high schools are housed in old buildings 
which are less adequately equipped, although every effort is made 
to equalize opportunities most significant in education. 

In addition to the facilities offered to the educational program 
within the various high school buildings, there is a central ad- 
ministration building in which meetings of committees of teach- 
ers, supervisors, and administrators are held. This building 
houses administrative and supervisory offices, a professional li- 
brary, a film library (a recent departure in school services), a 
health department, and a growing collection of materials in the 
fine arts for the use of teachers and pupils. 

Community Relationships 

With the growing interest toward giving young people an 
opportunity to supplement their school experiences with first- 
hand knowledge of the community, closer understandings are 
sought between those who work in the schools and the men and 
women who carry forward the life of the city as a whole. Fac- 
tories, retail stores, newspaper plants, public service companies, 
and others are making it possible for young people to study the 
productive life of the city. Federal, state, and municipal institu- 
tions, such as the Denver Water Works, the State Legislature, 
law courts, the city jail, and the Colorado General Hospital are 
open to visitors from the schools. 

Of particular influence in recent years effecting a closer re- 
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lationsHp between the pubHc schools and the occupational life 
of the city has been the vocational adjustment service which has 
been developing at Opportunity School. This service has three 
vital aspects; 

1. Guidance, in which a direct attempt is made to discover 
the special vocational abilities of an individual and the 
kind of job for which he can be most efficiently trained. 

2. Training, in which he is taught the specific skills which he 
needs to develop. 

3. Placement, in which he finds his new job. 

The responsibility of keeping this agency at the point of great- 
est service both to industry and to the people in need of em- 
ployment is carried by coordinators who, through a continuous 
contact program with the industry of the city, have available 
the most recent information about job opportunities and about 
the qualifications of the men and women needed. Coordinators 
work in four areas: 

1. The occupations of women. 

2. Trade occupations and apprenticeships. 

3. Service occupations. 

4. Distributive occupations. 

The coordinator s responsibility in each area is to attempt to 
determine whether employers need employees and what the 
qualifications of those employees should be, to discover how 
&e occupational adjustment service through the classes offered 
in the Opportunity School can improve the work of those now 
employed, and to discover occupational trends, devices, and 
processes so that the training offered at the school may be 
realistic and up-to-date. 

Occupational adjustment is offered to three kinds of people: 
yoxmg people who are seeking their first job, older people out of 
employment who need to refresh old sldlls or to develop new 
ones, and people who are already employed but who wish to 
improve their abilities. 

The work of placement is carried on by the cooperative en- 
deavors of the schools, the Colorado State Employment Service, 
and the National Youth Administration. Such cooperation is 
not theoretical but actual, All three agencies have pooled their 
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efforts and submerged the idea of individual credit to the pur- 
pose of providing a real occupational adjustment service to 
the community. 

Associated with the occupational service agency described 
above is a vocational coordinator at one of the senior high 
schools, whose work has been made possible by a grant of the 
General Education Board. His chief responsibility is to assist 
all teacher-counselors in helping young people in the school 
to make an effective transition between their activities in school, 
which are seldom pointed directly toward some specific vocation, 
and the labor market into which pupils enter at graduation. The 
vocational coordinator heads a school placement service for 
pupils for part-time jobs in the school neighborhood and makes 
arrangements for training pupils for some of these jobs in the 
school itseK. He makes contacts with leaders in the community 
who can assist graduating seniors in becoming oriented to the 
labor market and possibly can help individual pupils locate 
full-time employment. He helps counselors to find materials re- 
lating to various occupations and assists the school in giving 
pupils an opportunity to choose an occupation, develop a work 
history, and make a plan by means of which they can begin to 
solve the difficult problem of adjustment to the labor market. 
In this way pupils approach the subject gradually, and the com- 
munity problem of absorbing young people each year into the 
labor market is met realistically. This is in contrast with the 
present general practice of letting young people go blindly 
into the task of job hunting, ignorant of the factors involved and 
forced to cope with continuous rebuffs and disappointments. 

Democratic Philosophy and Practice in the Denver Program 

In 1927 a statement by the administrative staff concerning the 
Denver program of curriculum revision expressed faith in a 
democratic philosophy of education and life, which has its chief 
expression in cooperative action and which guarantees to each 
individual participation in "the whole scheme of intelligence 
to the extent of his capacity.” ® Such concern for democratic val- 


® Denver Program of Curriculum RevisioUj cited, p. 18. 
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lies in the Denver schools has found expression in such prac- 
tices as the development of a single salary schedule for teachers, 
the planning of courses of study by committees of teachers in 
consultation with administrators and supervisors, and the gen- 
eral freedom given to teachers in the carrying on of their class- 
room practices. Regimentation has never characterized the Den- 
ver program, which has been rooted in the belief that ‘‘any 
educational philosophy which implies that the teachers are not 
to think for tihemselves but are merely to take orders from a few 
at the top is entirely antithetical to the spirit of democracy which 
is the dominant spirit of America."’ ® 

The concept of American democracy, already inherent in the 
philosophy of the Denver program for many years, became more 
clearly defined in the course of the Eight-Year Study. Democ- 
racy is increasingly regarded by many educators in Denver as 
a way of life which exacts from its followers a devotion to the 
ideal of widening participation among men in the solution of 
their common problems. They have recognized that in a de- 
mocracy all concerned should share in the solution of common 
problems, and that a democracy predicates faith both in the 
dignity and worth of individuals and in the ability of men to 
solve their problems cooperatively through the free play of 
intelligence. 

The Significance of the Philosophy of Democracy for the School 
Program. Such faith in democracy has given special meaning to 
the study of the behavior characteristics which the Denver schools 
wish to develop in young people. The changes which they wish 
to effect in boys and girls are changes in the direction of increas- 
ing ability to share in democratic living. Whatever makes for 
functional infonnation, for social sensitivity, for the disposition 
to think critically, for skills and habits of work, for the develop- 
ment of attitudes and interests, and for value patterns and ap- 
preciations is significant to the degree that individuals are grow- 
ing in ways that are consistent with the democratic ideal of the 
fullest possible development of each human being. This faith in 
democracy saves the Denver schools from being cut off, as many 
institutions are, from the main stream of human activity. It 
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saves them, too, from a temptation to be concerned with the needs 
of children apart from the needs of society as a whole. 

The Most Recent Statement of the Philosophy of the Denver 
Schools. In this way the objectives of the Eight-Year Study, which 
began as a concern for the better adjustment of individuals to 
college and university life, are growing into a concern for the 
better adjustment of all individuals to democratic living. Mastery 
of learning, more continuity in learning, a release of creative 
energies, and a clearer understanding of the problems of our 
civilization have expanded to include tie whole problem of social 
living. The following statement of the philosophy of the Denver 
schools as a whole is the outgrowth of the Eight-Year Study and 
was planned by a committee representative of the elementary 
schools and junior and senior high schools of the city; 


Statement of the Philosophy of the Denver Public Schools 

In formulating its philosophy, a school must determine its own beliefs 
concerning the nature of the individuals with whom it works and the 
character of the society which it serves. The Denver Public Schools 
regard human beings as dynamic and purposive, with a capacity for 
growth and the ability to develop through experience. The schools 
of Denver believe that a democratic society is the society most con- 
genial to the optimum development of such individuals. Democracy, 
so conceived, is a way of life. This includes at aU times: (1) the free 
play of intelligence, (2) respect for the worth of individuals, placing 
human values first, and (3) the participation of all individuals in 
social living, which is broadly interpreted to include all human re- 
lationships. 

The chief function of the schools in a democracy is to conserve 
and improve the democratic way of hfe. The Denver Pubhc Schools 
maintain that they can best undertake such a responsibility by: 

1. Making the life concerns of pupils the central theme of the 
ciorriculum. 

2. Recognizing that individual concerns and social concerns are 
interdependent. 

3. Making fxmctional guidance an integral part of all educational 
activities. 

4. Evaluating the school program in terms of the personal and 
social growth of pupils. 
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5. Organizing the school program to reveal the essential relation- 
ships of learning. 

6. Providing a close, direct, working relationship with the com- 
munity. 

This philosophy has guided the Denver schools in setting up 
the objectives of their program. The ultimate goal is the develop- 
ment of individuals who deal with their problems more and more 
effectively in terms of their own good and the good of society. 
“Good” for the individual is interpreted as that of maximum 
health for the total personahty, with capacity for rich and effective 
living in proportion to the opportunities of his environment. 
“Good” for society is interpreted as the democratic way of life, 
where human personality is considered unique and above all 
other values and where each individual participates in the com- 
mon life in terms of his capacity to contribute. Such a society 
depends upon the free play of intelligence for the solution of 
common problems. 

Present Objectives of the Denver Program 

Accordingly, the Denver schools have stated their immediate 
objectives in terms of behavior characteristics of the individual 
— cbaracteristics which fuse and interact with one another to 
bring about maximum personal and social development. It is the 
purpose of the Denver schools to assist each pupil in growing in: 

1. Command of functional knowledge. 

2. Effective habits and skills. 

3. Sensitivity to significant problems. 

4. Ability to think clearly. 

5. Control of conduct in accordance with purposes and ideals 
appropriate to a democratic society. 

6. Acquisition of a broad range of interests with deepening 
concern for one or two fields. 

7. Development of appreciations, understandings, and creative 
powers which increase awareness of and response to the 
aesthetic aspects of experience. 

The major areas of living vdth which the program of the 
Denver schools is concerned have been variously named. Some 
of the schools have adopted the categories chosen by the authors 
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of Science in General Education: Personal Living, Immediate 
Personal-Social, Social-Civic, and Economic Relationships. Others 
have preferred the names given to these same areas by the Edu- 
cational Policies Council: Self-realization, Human Relationships, 
Civic Responsibility, and Economic Efficiency. 

Classification into such areas has been found to be useful in 
helping teachers discover the extent to which knowledge and 
skills, sensitivity to problems, and appreciations and interests 
have meaning in the lives of boys and girls; they serve as a 
valuable check to the planning of teachers and pupils so that 
their purposes are broadly conceived. 

Conclusions 

One of the outcomes of the participation of the Denver second- 
ary schools in the Eight-Year Study has been the increased 
emphasis given to the development of a school program in terms 
of clearly defined purposes. Denver educators have become in- 
creasingly conscious of their own shortcomings in thinking 
through the underlying assumptions of their curriculums. Ad- 
ministrators, teachers, parents, and pupils are still in the process 
of clarifying the objectives of education in the Denver Public 
Schools and of learning to use them. There are many statements 
on paper; there is none to which everyone gives imqualified 
allegiance. And that is as it should be in a society which values 
individuality and differences of opinion. 

Nor can it be assumed that teachers and pupils all plan their 
work together in terms of the philosophy and objectives which 
have been listed above as characteristic of the Denver Public 
Schools. In the classes in the Eight-Year Study and in many other 
areas of the school, pupils are given a share in the setting up of 
individual and group objectives and in helping to think through 
the purposes of their education in a democratic society; in many 
others no such sharing goes on. But the movement has begun. 
Teachers and administrators are becoming increasingly able to 
state clear goals for the development of school experiences and 
to carry the purposes of the program into action. 
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The Organization of the Study and the 
Developing Curriculum 


Early Organization 

Under an agreement with the Commission, all five Denver 
high schools were included in the Study. In each school two 
teachers, one in English and one in social studies, were selected 
to work on the objectives of the Study with one class of forty 
pupils who were entering the tenth grade. Each year one class 
was added from the incoming pupils, thus augmenting slowly the 
experimental group which was being set up in each school. The 
teachers were chosen by the principals in each building. The 
pupils were selected by the teachers of the junior high schools 
according to the following criteria: 

1. That the pupils should be average or above in the ability 
to do schoolwork. 

2. That they should be, as far as possible, the kind of individu- 
als who would profit by experimentation and new ways 
of doing. 

No pupil was admitted to the Study without his parent's consent. 
Both teachers and pupils were held responsible for cooperating 
in the venture and were chosen because of their interest in the 
undertaking. 

The Condated Curriculum 

The choice of teachers from the fields of social studies and 
English was made for two reasons: 

1. That social studies and English formed a two-year constant 
which ran through the high school program and represented, 
together with physical education, the required courses for 
graduation. 

2. That fusion of the learning experiences provided in these 
two fields had been undertaken in some of the experimental 
work already going on in die senior high schools. 

To many teachers such learning experiences seemed particularly 
weU suited to handling the problems of group life, some of which 
the experiment sought to consider. 

Only one high school set up at the same time a third area of 
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required work in science for the experimental group in the tenth 
grade. The threefold theme of the year in this class was: 

1. The Impact of Science upon Present Living. 

2. Superstition versus Science, including the study of 150 com- 
mon superstitions. 

3. Health versus Disease, with emphasis upon both individual 
and community problems. 

Early Administrative Setup Within the Schools 

In all five high schools, plans were made so that the pupils and 
teachers in each incoming group would remain together for two 
or three hours a day over the three-year period. Such close associa- 
tion of the group was considered necessary in order that pupils 
and teachers might plan together over an extended period of 
time and in order that through such association teachers might 
come to a better understanding of these young people and the 
problems facing them. Thus the teachers became the counselors 
of the group and carried the chief responsibility for educational, 
vocational, and social guidance. The pupils spent the other hours 
of the school day in classes and study haUs, where they worked 
with other pupils in the regular high school program. Thus their 
electives in mathematics, foreign language, science, and the arts 
were chosen from the program already in operation. 

Difficulties Encountered. Such an arrangement had both good 
and unfortunate results. As the pupils in the Study were never 
entirely isolated from the influences of the program aheady 
functioning, it was practically impossible to identify the par- 
ticular experiences which made for desirable changes in pupils. 
Some teachers outside the special areas set aside for curricidum 
study employed more of the methods identified as ‘progressive’’ 
than did some of the teachers in the Study, Pupils, conscious of 
the attack being made upon the problems of education, became 
critical of the teaching in the more traditional areas of their work 
and talked freely about the “autocrats” in the faculty. The more 
harmful aspect, however, was in the confusion in the minds of 
pupils, bom of the confusion in the nodnds of many teachers in 
the school regarding the piuposes of the program and the share 
which the whole school might have in its undertaking. 
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Values Discovered. Within the experimental groups, however, 
the closer association between pupils and teachers led to in- 
creasingly valuable insights among some teachers into the in- 
terests and concerns of young people. Many of the young people 
involved began to consider the purposes of their education with 
a new seriousness and to become critical of the work undertaken 
in the experimental class. The sense of responsibility for building 
a three-year program for the group as a whole was reflected in 
the earnestness with which the majority of the first pupils in- 
volved in the experiment regarded ihe activities of the class. 

Approach to Curriculum 

The approach to the experimental curriculum was left to the 
discretion of the principal in each building and to the teachers 
and pupils involved. At first there was only slight departure from 
the course of study in world history set up in the tenth grade. 
With units chosen in what might be termed the "Culture-Epoch 
Approach,’' most classes attacked the problem of reconstruction 
of &e curriculum by using literature and history to illuminate the 
story of the development of the race. Such fusion, it will be re- 
called, was characteristic of experimentation already going on. 
The direct approach, which encourages students to explore their 
own social environment and to interpret the present in the light 
of the past, although such an approach had been tried out in 
limited groups, was used sparingly, at first, because of the dif- 
ficulties of organization and the lack of teaching materials. 

While some teachers and pupils were experimenting in the 
use of inunediate problems of living as a basis for curriculum 
building, most teachers were correlating history and literature, an 
approach which was particularly successful in the field of Ameri- 
can Life. This interest tended to occupy the junior year in the 
experimental curriculum, while the senior year was given over 
in some schools to exploration of the possibilities of deriving im- 
portant understandings from short unit courses. In one group 
three six-week units were set up in the field of Health, each unit 
deriving its material from biology, psychology, and home eco- 
nomics respectively. In another school short explorations were 
made in such fields as Modem Poetry, English Literature, Public 
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ipeaking, Dramatics, Economics, and International Relations. In 
hese units teachers outside of the experimental program came 
n to plan the materials and carry on much of the work of the 
lass. Although the burden which this responsibility added to the 
leavy teaching load of these teachers made the plan impractical 
or general use, nevertheless some important values came from the 
jxperience. Teachers and pupils began an exploration of several 
ields to discover what understandings might be considered 
essential to the development of every young person. And they 
)egan, too, to see that the fields of English and social studies 
done were not adequate resources for the enriching of a program 
vhich sought to help pupils to make creative adjustments to 
hemselves, to others, and to the world of nature. 

From the beginning of the program there was an emphasis upon 
videning and deepening the interests of the pupils involved. The 
nstitution of what was knovm as a “free Friday” in several of the 
chools led to a rather feeble attack upon the problem of leisure 
ime. At first boys and girls were encouraged to plan their time 
or two hours on Friday in terms of their hobbies. Since there 
vas no available laboratory other than the ordinary classroom, 
he hobbies pursued were limited. Through a lack of imagination 
m the part of all concerned and through the apparent inability 
>f yoimg people to take serious responsibility for the constructive 
ise of their time, this particular time was less and less devoted to 
nany interests and more and more devoted to reading. Thus 
)egan the free or voluntary reading program which has since be- 
;ome an important part of the experimental curriculum in every 
ugh school in Denver. In this program as much freedom as pos- 
ible is given to the pupils in their choice of reading materials, 
rhey are free to bring books from home; to take books from the 
ibraries of the city and the school, and from a, classroom library 
sollected with the help of the school librarian from the books 
Lvailable in the school. Some classes have built libraries of their 
>wn through a fee system by which individual books in varied 
iterary types are purchased instead of a common text. The 
eacher’s part in the reading program is to study the kinds of 
)Ooks which individuals are selecting and to have conferences 
vith each pupil on his reading plans. Such a relationship between 
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pupils and teacher over a three-year period has given opportunity 
for the teacher to know the reading tastes of his group and to 
awaken new interest in reading. Records of voluntary reading 
have now come to be regarded as one way in which teachers can 
know the concerns of young people. 

A strong interest in vocational adjustment in one school led to 
the first vocational trek in the Denver Public Schools. In this 
undertaking, pupils were given an opportunity to go out into 
the community half of the day during a six-week period in the 
second semester of their senior year to gather firsthand informa- 
tion about professional and teclmical work— which included law, 
medicine, journalism, architecture. X-ray work, teaching,' and 
assisting in a doctor’s office— as well as to learn something about 
salesmanship, printing, and secretarial work. Preparation for and 
evaluation of the experience led to a realization of how far the 
schools had yet to go if they were to help pupils to make effective 
vocational adjustment. 


Coordination of the Program Within the Schools 

In most schools both teachers responsible for an experi- 
mental class were free to work with their pupils during the two 
hours set aside for the program. This meant that each teacher was 
free to sit in the classroom of the other or to take part in the dis- 
cussion. In other schools the experimental teachers carried a 
regular load of five classes a day, with no attempt made by the 
principal to provide time for them to plan together. And as 
teachers were not in the habit of planning together for the experi- 
ences of boys and girls except in curriculum committees which 
were writing courses of study, nobody thought much about it. 
The pupils in this case were the chief means of keeping teachers 
in touch with the detailed activities that were going on in the 
other half of the program. It was not imtil the lack of coordina- 
tion and understanding among teachers became a real hindrance 
to the work that any recognition was made of the need for teacher 
cooperative planning time in the school day. Fortunately for the 
Denver study, such excessive lack of coordination as that de- 
scribed above was the exception and not the rule. 
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Coordination of the Program Through the 
Central Administration of the Schools 

From the first the administrative group arranged meetings at 
the Administration Building for the exchange of general plans 
and the setting up of objectives for the schools as a whole. As long 
as the program involved relatively few pupils and teachers, these 
meetings were attended by all the cooperating teachers and prin- 
cipals. At the end of two years, however, representative com- 
mittees, consisting of teachers, principals, and directors, took 
over the responsibility of policy and program making for the 
Study as a whole. These committees, working in planning, evalua- 
tion, and integration, continued to function, with variations in 
personnel, through the spring of 1939. Then the present organiza- 
tion, consisting of Committees on Instruction, was formed to take 
care of all the problems relating to the curriculum of the schools, 
both experimental and otherwise. One of the tasks of the Senior 
High School Committee on Instruction for the year 1939-1940 
was to make a study of the principles, values, and practices that 
have grown out of the Eight-Year Study and to consider those most 
vital to preserve in the continuing curriculum revision of the 
schools. 

Early Evaluation 

By 1936, the year that the first class in the experimental pro- 
gram entered college, the Denver schools began taking stock of 
die formal experiences which they had sought to provide for 
the pupils involved in the Study. A questionnaire sent out by a 
central committee disclosed that the pupils in the experimental 
program had made little change in the pattern of high school 
constants and electives as compared with other high school 
pupils, both in Denver and in the United States as a whole. The 
trend still showed a relatively high number of electives in 
academic subjects like foreign language and mathematics and 
relatively few electives in the field of the arts, including industrial, 
fine, and home arts. Although some progress had been made in 
bringing the arts into the correlated program of English and 
social studies through a consideration of the arts of different 
peoples and nations, practically no attempt had been made to give 
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pupils rich opportunities for actual participation in these fields. 
The whole problem of creativeness and imagination in relation- 
ship to many different media had not been directly faced, and the 
teachers and pupils involved in the Study were largely cHnging 
to verbal learnings. 

Even within correlated English and social studies classes, 
where any formal restrictions in content had been completely re- 
moved, the old order had prevailed with emphasis still placed 
largely on subject matter materials instead of on a study of 
adolescent needs in a democratic society, especially the needs of 
pupils within a given community. 

The old conception that units in certain subject matter fields 
fitted one for college and for life stiH tended to dominate the 
schools so that the pattern of high school experiences for boys 
and girls who were destined in a large part for college still 
followed the formal design of mathematics, foreign language, 
science, history, and English grammar. Freedom from college 
requirements as such and the chance to build new curriculums 
seemed to have made little difference in the ability of the 
school to develop a new program which made a realistic attack 
upon the problems of the high school pupil. Whatever had been 
done to free the teachers and pupils from the need of following 
traditional patterns had not been sufficient to give them, as a 
group, the courage to embark upon methods and organization 
which were in some cases very different from accustomed prac- 
tice. There was a general inability to redefine the tested values of 
the past in such a way that they could give strength and direction 
to the new program. The participation of the pupils in planning 
the work of the experimental program had been only partially 
successful, largely because teachers did not understand how to 
share with pupils and how to seize upon the interests and capaci- 
ties of pupils in such a way that worth-while experiences were 
planned instead of spasmodic and imrelated units of work. 

The Core Curriculum in Denver 

Beginning of the Core Curriculum 

From the uncertainties and doubts which characterized the first 
four years of the Study came the impetus to develop a program in 
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the secondary schools to provide more effectively for the individual 
interests and needs of pupils of a given community as well as to 
provide for common concerns of aU high school pupils. Renewed 
emphasis upon the social responsibility of the school and its place 
in a democratic society influenced the teachers and administrators 
concerned with the Eight-Year Study in Denver to recognize 
the importance of including in the curriculum experiences which 
have as their chief pxupose helping pupils: 

1. To become socially acceptable and adequate in the home 
and in social groups. 

2. To develop rich living through a broad range of interests 
and appreciations. 

3. To become oriented to the social scene about them and to 
develop increasing understandings of the democratic way 
of life. 

4. To assume an increasing share in civic action. 

5. To become oriented to the economic world, both as pro- 
ducers and as consumers. 

6. To have the opportunity of expressing their ideas and 
feelings verbally and in other media. 

7. To develop increasing ability to make choices in the light 
of consequences, 

8. To practice living in a democratic way. 

Nature of the Core Curriculum 

The program which has been developed as an attempt to set 
such purposes in action is known as the core curriculum. It is 
so named because it represents an attack upon those problems 
which are relatively common to the young people in the school 
and because it carries the chief responsibility for guidance, for 
general testing, and for record keeping. It is that part of the 
total school program which is planned for the development in 
boys and girls of the ability to solve common problems and of 
the power to think together and to carry on the democratic 
processes of discussion and group decisions. 

In practice the core curriculum has not always followed the 
major purpose for which it was devised and has fallen short of 
the criteria which were originally set up to help teachers in 
their pl annin g of the program. Nevertheless, the following cri- 
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teria^ are stiU recognized as valid and have significant contri- 
butions to make to any planning for a core curriculum: 

1. The program should consist of those experiences which are 
designed to meet relatively common and recurring problems and 
interests of young people in a democratic society. 

2. The program should provide experiences which give young 
people the opportunity to develop behavior characteristics sig- 
nificant for individuals living in a democratic society, such as 
functional information, clear thinking, social sensitivity, apprecia- 
tion and creativeness, a disposition to participate in the solution of 
common problems, respect for personality, and the like. 

3. The experiences of the program should be organized 'with- 
out regard for conventional subject matter lines, periods, or 
courses and should cut across subject matter fields. 

4. They should be appropriate to the maturity level of the 
majority of the pupils in tifie class and should be flexible enough 
to pro'vide for indi'vidual differences. 

5. They should lend themselves to cooperative planning among 
teachers and among pupils and teachers. 

6. They should make no specific demands upon pupils for 
highly technical skills which would necessitate an extensive 
period of study prior to the attack upon the chosen problems. 

7. They should be built around significant and related prob- 
lems of personal and social living which serve to define the limits 
of the work and present a challenge to the pupil; there should 
be a central idea illuminated by the activities carried on. 

8. They should not require materials and equipment which 
are not readily available. 

9. They should be chosen in the light of the problems which 
are significant for young people gro'wing up in a particular com- 
munity; differences in the responsibility of the school program 
will emerge from a study of the kind of community which the 
school serves. 

10. They should suggest many leads into new problems and 
experiences. 

^For many of these criteria the Denver schools are indebted to the 
Curricnlum Staff of the Eight-Year Study, particularly to Dr. Harold Alberty, 
Ohio State University, who shared his thinking concerning such criteria 
with the teachers in the Study. 
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Scope in the program was determined by the areas of living 
which were defined by the various schools. Several schools used 
four areas: Personal Living, Immediate Personal-Social Relation- 
ships, Social-Civic Relationships, and Economic Relationships. 
One school defined five: Orientation, Communication, Home and 
Family, Consumption of Goods and Services, and Production of 
Goods and Services. Within such areas were set up units de- 
signed to meet the needs of young people in a democratic so- 
ciety. Care was taken to see that during the three-year period 
emphasis was laid upon every area of living. 

Sequence was conceived in several ways. One school set up 
its core curriculum in the form of predetermined units, not with 
a view to freezing the program, but in order to give opportunity 
for discovering the extent to which each unit was suitable to 
the group to which it had been allocated. Such problems as 
Maintaining Community Health, Making Wise Selection of 
Goods and Services, Studying Vocational Opportunities, and 
Exploring Special Interests were set up arbitrarily in the pro- 
gram by the subjective judgment of teachers, with a view to 
^scovering the best place for such units and the best ways in 
which the content of the units could be planned and carried 
forward by teachers and pupils working together. 

Another school made a study of the interests of its pupils by 
means of a questionnaire. Through such data teachers hoped 
to discover if there were any interests which could be recognized 
as significant for all young people at a certain grade level and 
to what extent a curriculum could be built around specific units 
of work to be required of all young people at each half grade. 
Although the results were not significant enough to warrant 
any final decision as to sequence of units, nevertheless they were 
useful to the core teachers as aids in recognizing the general 
difiFerences among the young people of the school. For example, 
in the ninth grade the following relationships in the immediate 
environment were dominant: Orientation to the New School, 
Making Friends, Personal Health, and the like. In the tenth and 
eleventh grades wider social participation was recognized, with 
greater interest in the problems of the Local Conununity, the 
State, and the Nation. In the twelfth grade the greatest interest 
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centered in Heterosexual Relationships; in Vocations; in Eco- 
nomic Problems, especially Consumer Buying; and in the prob- 
lems of Marriage and Home Relationships.® 

In another school, sequence of units was left entirely to the 
group of teachers and pupils who were constructing their own 
curriculum. Although lists of units were suggested, no require- 
ments were imposed; although units were allocated tentatively 
to the various grade levels, none was looked upon as most ap- 
propriate to the level mentioned. Such freedom in planning 
caused both pupils and teachers to realize that each unit should 
be related to the next if unity in the program was to be main- 
tained. It demanded also that both teachers and pupils should 
be aware of the broad purposes of the program in order to dis- 
cover the extent to which their choice of units contributed to 
the development of the whole. 

Organization of the Core Curriculum 

In four schools two periods of the school day were set aside 
for the core as in the old correlated curriculum. In one school, 
however, three periods were set aside in the sophomore year. 
As the training of teachers of English and social studies was 
no longer adequate to meet the demands of the new program, 
teachers in many fields became workers in the core curriculum: 
teachers in science, in the fine arts, in home economics, in mathe- 
matics, in industrial arts, in commerce, and in oral expression. 
Some of these teachers became the counseling teachers of the 
core classes and worked with the same pupils over a period of 
three years, acting as the coordinators of the great variety of ex- 
periences provided for young people in the core curriculum. 
Others were contributing teachers, representing many different 
fields, who assisted in the planning and who came into the class- 
room from time to time to take over the teaching of units. The 
teacher planning group was made up of both counseling and 
contributing teachers who helped each other in the organiza- 
tion of learning experiences. Time was provided for meetings 

®In this connection it is important to realize that this school is one in 
which only 8 per cent of the graduates go to college. 
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of the group for two hours once a week. Individuals in the group 
met more frequently at unscheduled times to consider prob- 
lems that could not be suflSciently clarified in the brief period 
allowed for planning in the school week. 

In another school no attempt was made to reorganize the 
method in the existing experimental classes, but a concerted 
attack was begun upon the curriculum for six classes of incoming 
X-B pupils.® Teachers for these six classes who assumed counsel- 
ing and full teaching responsibility represented the fields of fine 
arts, social studies, home economics, English, science, and mathe- 
matics. Assisting these teachers in their planning were five 
teachers from the fields of industrial arts, music, oral expres- 
sion, and vocational counseling. Four days of each week were 
spent in the more formal class activities, while the fifth day 
was as a rule kept free for personal and group conferences, field 
trips, and cooperative teacher planning. Three consecutive pe- 
riods of each school day were given over to the work of the 
core curriculum. Associated with the teacher planning group 
were pupil representatives, usually a boy and girl from each 
class, who assisted in the setting up of objectives and in the 
preparation of materials to be submitted to the six classes. In 
this intercore council, pupil representatives took much of the 
responsibility for the exchange of group experiences and for 
reporting on the success of the class undertakings. A parent 
council, consisting of a mother and a father from each class, 
was organized to work with the teachers and pupils in planning 
certain aspects of the program and in studying the progress of 
the work. 

The recognition of continuous planning as an important part 
of the core curriculum has led to many different experiments in 
organization of the school day. The intercore council, mentioned 
above, experimented with the possibility of releasing pupils from 
school for one hour out of the weekly fifteen hours spent in the 
core curriculum to allow teachers and pupil representatives to 

plan on schooltime. In this way planning with pupils was re- 

/ 

® The group constituted about one-third of the incoming sophomores 
of the school. 
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garded as an essential part of teaching, not as something to be 
relegated to the end of a long day when everyone is weary.^*’ 

Representative Problems in the 
Core Curriculum 

In order to understand the kinds of experiences which the 
core curriculum attempts to provide for high school pupils, 
one must recognize that the program is concerned with a con- 
tinuous attack upon the problems which are persistent in the 
lives of adolescents as members of a democratic society. Units 
developed around such significant problems become the program 
of studies. Each unit is an organization of experiences, with a 
beginning, a development, and an end. Each unit has a central 
idea to which the experiences chosen are related. The problems 
or areas of activity listed below are those which have been 
used by all five senior high schools in planning units for the core 
program. No one high school has attempted to cover them all; 
but during the last three years of the Study, units in every area 
have been developed somewhere in the system. No attempt has 
been made in Denver to allocate these units finally to any grade 
level. They have implications for sophomores, juniors, and 
seniors. The emphases of the unit developed to meet the prob- 
lem depend upon the needs, interests, and capacity of the group 
of pupils who are concerned, the resources available, and the 
creative ability of the teacher or teachers who direct the study. 

The following problems, arranged according to areas of liv- 
ing, are indicative of the character of the work undertaken in 
the various core curriculums of Denver: 

A. Personal Living. 

1. Understanding ourselves through: 

a. Discovering our interests, aptitudes, and powers 

b. Measuring the extent of our information in important 
areas of knowledge 

Further problems in connection with planning time wiU be discussed 
in the consideration of the present general education program and of 
faculty organizations. 

For another list of areas of activity used in building the Denver core 
curriculum, see pp. 255-258 of Harold Spears' The Emerging High School 
Curriculum and Its Direction, 
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c. Analyzing our use of time and effort and planning for 
more constructive ways of living 

d. Studying the problems of physical health, with special 
reference to our own capacity for work, play, and rest 

e. Studying the problems of mental health and adopting 
ways of achieving balance and control and seeing the 
relationship between health and personality 

f. Becoming aware of our vocational interests and general 
vocational aptitudes 

2. Developing interests and appreciations which we already 
have and exploring others in such fields as: 

a. Reading i. Hiking 

b. Movies j. Singing 

c. Radio k. Dancing 

d. Gardening L Games and sports 

e. Weaving m. Leather tooling 

f. Playing musical instruments n. Woodwork 

g. Painting o. Nature study 

h. Modeling p. Physical sciences 

3. Developing maturing appreciations of the resources which 
make life worth living, in: 

a. The creative expression of others in the fields of plastic- 
graphic arts, music, drama, literature, and the like 

b. The world of nature and science 

4. Learning how to make the most of ourselves in appear- 
ance, poise, and social adequacy, through emphasis upon 
health, grooming, cleanliness, order, and fitness 

5. Developing a philosophy of life 

B. Immediate Personal-Social Relationships 

1. Orientation to the school through: 

a. Becoming acquainted with the pupils in the group and 
with those who are leaders in the student life of the 
school 

b. Becoming acquainted with the teachers and adminis- 
trative group 

c. Sharing in the responsibilities of school life 

d. Exploring the educational opportunities of the school 
for a three-year program 
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e. Considering the meaning of education in a democracy 

2. Exploring the problems of living in a modem family 

through: 

a. Determining the responsibilities of every age group in 
such a relationship 

b. Identifying the practices of a democratic home 

c. Considering the economic problems of the home and 
the budgeting and spending of the family income 

d. Planning for recreation in the home 

e. Planning for making a home livable and attractive 

f. Studying the origins of family standards, traditions, and 
beliefs 

3. Studying the problems of human relationship, including: 

a. Boy-and-girl relationships 

b. The personal problems of boys 

c. The personal problems of girls 

d. The setting up of criteria for the choosing of friends 

e. The nature and obligations of the small groups to which 
one belongs 

f. Preparation for marriage, eugenics, inheritance, the 
problem of divorce, and the care of children 

4. Surveying and evaluating activities and resources for rec- 
reation of the family or small groups 

C. Social-Civic Relationships 

1. Knowing the community through a study of such areas as: 

a. The history of the city and its racial character 

b. Government of the city, including taxation, courts, leg- 
islation, and the like 

c. Providing for shelter, food, and water 

d. Recreation 

e. Contributions to the life of the city through clubs, so- 
cieties, churches, and racial groups 

f . Providing for the cultural growth of the people through 
libraries, symphony societies, museums, schools, and 
the like 

g. Planning for orderliness and beauty 

h. Protecting property, health, and Hfe through sanita- 
tion, fire protection, board of health, hospitals, traffic 
control, and crime prevention and punishment 
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2. Orientation to: 

a. The natural resources of the region through: 

( 1 ) Knowing their extent and importance 

(2) Knowing the methods of their conservation 

(3) Taking part in such conservation 

b. The human resources of the region through: 

(1) Knowing the people of the region 

(2) Studying what makes for human development 

(3) Assisting in furthering such development 

c. The cultural resources through: 

(1) Recognizing the importance of creating and con- 
serving native literature, crafts, music, and the like 

(2) Learning of the contribution of other nationalities 
to the culture of the region 

3. Orientation to the nation through: 

a. Understanding and interpreting our American heritage 
in: 

(1) Political life 

(2) Economic life 

(3) Cultural life 

4. Discovering the unique characteristics of American democ- 
racy and comparing them with the other methods of politi- 
cal and social organizations of the world, such as those in 
Germany, Italy, Russia, Japan, England, and the older 
feudal systems. This woxild include a study of: 

a. The documents of democracy 

b. The lives of our democratic leaders 

c. The place of minority groups in the nation 

5. Facing and attempting to help in the solution of social 
problems: crime, slums, population shifts, degrading eco- 
nomic inequalities, civic irresponsibility, and the like 

6. Gaining some grasp of international relations and what it 
means to be a citizen of the world, with emphasis upon 
the current scene 

7. Learning how public opinion is formed and the sources 
of information upon which we tend to rely, through: 

a. Becoming critical of books, magazines, the press, the 
radio, moving pictures, visual arts, and other avenues 
of information 
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b. Considering the efifect of beliefs and superstitions 
upon our thinking 
D. Economic Relationships 

1. Studying ways in which clothing, shelter, food, water, and 
power are produced and distributed 

2. Recognizing and learning how to deal with consumer prob- 
lems, such as: 

a. Installment buying 

b. Judging the quality of goods (consumer research) 

c. Advertising 

d. Developing taste and discrimination in the selection 
of goods and services 

3. Realizing the impact of machine production upon living 
and the possibilities of improving living conditions under 
a machine civilization; this includes consideration of such 
problems as child labor, working hours, mass production, 
and technological unemployment 

4. Studying tte conflicting economic systems of the world 
and the various ways of providing for production and dis- 
tribution 

5. Exploring vocational opportunities in the community and 
the nation and studying the individuals special abilities 
and capacities in terms of a vocation 

6. Studying the problems of employment in: 

a. Training for a job 

b. Applying for a job 

c. Employer-employee relationships 

d. Unemployment insurance 

e. Organizations 

f. Finding the cultural aspects of vocational life 
Organizing Units 

In planning any unit around one of the problems that have 
been presented above, teachers and pupils seek to provide for 
growth in the behavior characteristics which have been named 
as the objectives of the program. That is, they attempt to build 
their program in such a way that: 

1. The knowledges sought are functional. 
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2. The relationships between pupil and teacher exemplify 
democratic living and increase social adequacy in the 
group. 

3. Work habits and study skills are developed through which 
the pupil may grow in ability to find materials, organize 
them, and present them effectively, as well as in ability to 
plan for wise use of time and energy. 

4. Pupils and teachers think critically concerning the prob- 
lems which they face and become sensitive to the social 
implications of what they face. 

5. In each unit opportunity is given to pupils to express their 
ideas in many different media. 

6. Those attitudes and appreciations are furthered which are 
consistent with the greatest personal and social develop- 
ment of the individual. 

In addition to these continuing emphases there are other so- 
called "threads of continuity’^ which run through all three years 
of the program. Provision is made for wide and general reading, 
for vocational awareness, for an attack upon the scientific and 
mathematical aspects of everyday problems, and for use of 
leisure time. 

Source Units as an Aid in Planning. The diflficulty of organ- 
izing teaching units around problems of living, which depend 
for their consideration upon rich material in many fields, led to 
the development of source units which could be used by a teacher 
and his class in planning the work to be undertaken. Thus, al- 
though the units followed in the class are prepared by the group 
concerned, many suggestions as to activities, methods of pro- 
cedure, bibliographies, kinds of evaluation desirable, and the 
like are readily available when a source unit in the field has been 
prepared.^^ 

Source units for the Denver program have been built both in 
the workshops which have been held in Denver during the sum- 
mers of 1938, 1939, and 1940, and during the school year. One 
high school has organized its entire faculty in four groups, each 
representing many subject fields, in order that they may build 

^For an account of the form of source units and a contrast between 
source and teaching units, see Harold Spears, op. cit, pp. 258-265. 
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source units for the use of teachers and pupils in the core cur- 
riculum. At present, Denver teachers have access to the following 
source units: 

Building the Community Through Purposeful Organizations 

Choosing a Mate 

Communication 

Commimity Life 

Conservation 

Consumer Economics 

Democracy 

Denver as a Community 
Face-to-face Relationships 
Housing 

How Man Is Changing His Environment 

How the Modem Family Provides for Its Material Needs 

How the Modem Family Spends Its Leisure 

Living in the Home 

Making the Home Attractive 

Modem American Life 

Orientation to the School 

Personal Health 

Personal-Social Relations 

Personality Development 

Propaganda 

Recreation 

Responsibility and Authority in the Home 
Safety 

Social-Civic Action 

Social Significance of the Home 

Transportation 

Use of Leisure Time 

Vocations 

Additional Materials. In addition to the building of source 
units, studies have been made by individual teachers and by 
groups of teachers working together in some of the more specific 
problems of the core curriculum. For example, there are avail- 
able in some of the high schools materials to assist in such prob- 
lems as the following: 
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1. Clear thinking in life situations. 

2. Contribution of mathematics to a source unit on the family. 

3. Contribution of mathematics to a source unit on orientation. 

4. How to read a newspaper. 

5. Finding pupil needs through a questionnaire. 

6. The role of assumptions in reasoning. 

7. The cost of owning a car. 

8. Science in the tenth grade. 

9. Planning activities for a class. 

10. The place of music in the core curriculum. 

The Teaching Unit and 
Pupil-Teacher Planning 

The teaching units, which are built to meet the problems and 
needs of a particular group of pupils, are at their best created 
through pupil-teacher planning. In this way both pupils and 
teachers are responsible for the kinds of activities which go on 
in the class.^® In this method, so different from a system in which 
lessons in a textbook are assigned from a set subject matter 
curriculum, it is important that the problem for investigation 
be selected by the class as a whole and that each member of the 
group know why the problem is chosen and what his share in 
die study is to be. Such a community imdertaking usually has 
proceeded as follows; 

A. Preliminary planning 

1. Teachers and pupils set up the criteria for the selection 
of a problem. 

2. Pupils and teachers list a number of problems suggested 
by both and consider how well each meets the criteria 
set up. 

3. Teachers and pupils select the problem which seems most 
significant to die group and consider ways to provide for 
the interests of the minority. 

4. Teachers and pupils set up the objectives which the class 
as a whole is seeking in the problem; both general and 
individual outcomes are indicated. 

For a further statement of the part of both pupils and teachers in 
pl annin g the core curriculum, see Harold Spears, op. cit., pp. 265-267. 
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5. The limits of the problem are set and the various aspects 
with which the class is to deal are chosen. 

6. Each individual decides upon his own share in the work 
and plans how he can best contribute to the outcome 
desired. 

B. Planning for materials to be used and for activities of the 
class, including the selection of pupil committees 

Teachers and pupils consult source units, field trip sched- 
ules, and the catalogues of the visual aid department 
for possible sources of information and for suggested 
activities. They talk with librarians and other teachers. 

C. Period of research and study 

1. Teachers and pupils attack the problem by means of a 
variety of activities, among which may be: 

a. Reading in many kinds of sources; these are chosen from 
a wide variety of types: 

(1) Encyclopedias 

(2) Source books in history, social studies, the arts, lit- 
erature, science, mathematics, and the like 

(3) Fiction, including both the novel and the short 
story 

(4) Nonfiction, including biography, autobiography, 
travel, essays, and poetry 

(5) Pamphlets, such as the Building America pamphlets; 
the publications of the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis; pamphlets in consumer economics, sci- 
ence, vocational studies, and the like 

(6) Magazines, including national publications as well 
as those prepared especially for high school pupils 

(7) Newspapers 

b. Interviewing persons in the school itself and in the 
community 

c. Listening to the radio, which provides both factual 
information through news and talks on pertinent prob- 
lems and an opportunity to develop appreciations in 
music, literature, and the fine arts 

d. Taking field trips into the community 

e. Using visual aids in the form of slides, moving pictures. 
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maps, charts, diagrams, models, photographs, cartoons, 
paintings, sculpture, crafts of all lands, buildings, and 
the like 

f. Listening to speakers who are outstanding in their field 

g. Deliberating and studying by groups of pupils and by 
individuals in the class 

D. Planning for reports on the information gained and the or- 
ganization of conclusions reached for presentation to the 
class as a whole 

E. Presentation of reports and conclusions before the group, 
in the form of panels, individual reports, a mxnral, an exhibit 
of graphs and charts, a series of drawings or paintings, fig- 
urines, a moving picture made by the class, and the like 

F. Planning for the evaluation of the unit in the light of the 
objectives agreed upon in the beginning (Such plans are 
made at the beginning of the unit as well as when the unit 
is nearing an end.) 

G. Evaluating the unit of work to discover how far the xmder- 
standings and outcomes, originally set up by the group in 
the form of objectives, have been met both for the group and 
for individuals in the group 

H. A study by the group of possible leads from this unit into 
the next 

Many variations of the above outline may take place as pupils 
and teachers work together. Some groups have set up pupil- 
teacher committees to do some of the preliminary planning. 
Through its parent council one group in the Study has included 
parents in the planning of the units of work.^^ Other groups have 
invited parents to share in the evaluation of the units of work, 
either through parent councils or by requests for written state- 
ments on the reports of the class units sent to the home. 

Length of Unit. The length of the unit depends on many fac- 
tors. Generally the time spent varies from two to six weeks, but 
if the group is mature, with clear purposes and considerable en- 
ergy, the unit may run as long as a semester. For instance, one 

For a more detailed account of this parent council, see Our Education, 
a pamphlet published by the pupils in tiie 1938-1940 core group at East 
High School, Denver. 
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XIIB group worked during the entire first term on the problem 
of developing maturing appreciations of the resources that make 
life worth living. 

Trends in Pupil-Teacher Planning in Denver. The use of pupil- 
teacher planning as a procedure in the Denver schools is spread- 
ing in the experimental curriculum. The general trend among 
teachers in the core curriculum is indicated by the results of a 
recent questionnaire, summarized in the following table: 


General Trend in Pupil-Teacher Planning 
in Two Denver High Schools 

Showing Numbers of Teachers Using the Method in 1933 and in 1940 





1933 



1940 



Aspects of Planning 

Not at 
All 

Some 

Much 

Not at 
AU 

Some 

Much 

1. 

Selecting a Unit of Study 

10 

18 

4 

0 

15 

17 

2. 

Planning for Content 

14 

12 

5 

0 

15 

16 

3. 

Planning for Ways of At- 
tacking the Problem 
and for Activities of 
the Class 

3 

22 

6 

1 

10 

20 

47 

Detennining Objectives 

10 

13 

5 

2 

13 

17 

5. 

Selecting Individual 
Projects 

4 

17 

8 

0 

10 

22 


Selecting, Creating, and 
Using Evaluation De- 
vices 

17 

8 

1 

2 

21 

8 



Total 

58 

90 

29 

5 

84 



Evaluation of Pupil-Teacher Planning. There is a growing 
agreement among teachers that pupil-teacher planning is an 
art which can be practiced with increasing success as pupils 
become more self-reliant and more used to carrying responsibil- 
ity for group work, but that too often it is practiced without suf- 
ficient recognition of the immaturity of most high school pupils. 
The opinions which have been expressed by teachers who have 
used the method differ widely. In one school a questionnaire was 
used to gather evidence of the reaction of teachers to pupil- 
teacher planning as a method. The weaknesses of the procedure 
were listed as follows: 
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1. It is difficult to get all pupils to help in planning. 

2. Lazy pupils grow lazier. 

3. Disciplinary problems arise because liberty is given too 
early; some pupils come to feel that they should do only as they 
please. 

4. Pupils have little idea of real needs. 

5. Pupils have too meager a background to select units of 
work wisely. 

6. It is difficult to plan far enough ahead to order films and 
other visual aids. 

7. Teachers are not resourceful enough. 

8. There is a lack of materials. 

9. Teachers lack a feeling of security. 

10. Pupils frequently lack a plan of action in new situations. 

11. Time is wasted. 

Many of the problems presented here arise from the teacher s 
misunderstanding of his function in the planning program, which 
should be conceived as one of leadership and responsible guid- 
ance. Problems arise to some degree from a misunderstanding of 
the learning process upon which pupil-teacher planning rests; 
namely, that pupils learn more effectively as they share in plan- 
ning their activities than when they do only what they are told 
to do by some more experienced leader. Such difficulties cannot 
be ignored and must be recognized as a real menace to the prog- 
ress of the cooperative method in education. 

Teachers who have used pupil-teacher planning indicated in 
their answers to a recent questionnaire Aat this method fre- 
quently results in: 

1. Encouraging initiative, originality, and independence in 
pupils. 

2. Becoming a means to answering their immediate needs. 

3. Offering fine opportunity for guidance. 

4. Providing motivation. 

5. Making for democratic cooperation and social respon- 
sibility. 

6. Developing foresight and resourcefulness. 

7. Giving a chance for individualization. 

8. Developing more interesting people. 
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9. Teaching a technique for making choices. 

10. Encouraging appreciation for the abilities of others and 
for opportunities within the school. 

If such results can grow out of teacher-pupil planning in even a 
few classes in the high school of Denver, the method is worthy 
of further trial. 

A teacher in another building writes of her experiences in plan- 
ning with her class as follows: 

Pupil-teacher planning puts life into a subject for both the teacher 
and the students. When we plan the course together, the students 
realize that they are finding the answers to their own problems and to 
the problems of their fellows. It is not then just another assignment 
to be prepared in order to get a grade. . . . 

Widi this method students are conscious that the work meets their 
needs. An incentive and interest can be carried through the work of 
the semester. Such interests are difficult to get and hold when the 
plans are all made by the teacher and the assignments are given to 
cany out his plans. 

Evaluation in the Core Curriculum 

As the teachers of the core curriculum assumed increasing re- 
sponsibility for studying the behavior of pupils, some of the 
teachers and administrators involved in the study began to 
reconceive the fimction of evaluation, not as a measure of end 
products alone, but as an ongoing process which had as great a 
part to play in the beginning of a unit of work as at the end. 
Evaluation which was concerned with discovering the extent of 
the growth of pupils in many aspects of behavior was also con- 
cerned with giving a teacher knowledge about the way in which 
pupils were behaving prior to their entrance into his class. Know- 
ing his pupils became the chief need of the core teacher, not just 
to have information to put on the American Council card for the 
use of colleges, but to have information which could be used in 
the building of curriculums that would be related to the needs 
and interests of all boys and girls in the program. In order that 
the teacher might arrive at as real an understanding as possible 
of the influences at work in the development of the pupils with 
whom he was to associate for three years, he began to look with 
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new interest at the records which came from the elementary and 
junior high schools and to desire more detailed information con- 
cerning the educational history of his pupils. Ratings in aptitude 
and achievement tests in the present work of pupils took on 
greater importance when compared with ratings attained by 
pupils in earlier years. Recordings of special aptitudes, interests, 
and problems of pupils, both prior to their entrance into the 
school and during their present school experiences, became in- 
creasingly important. 


The Evolution of a Cumulative Record 

Accordingly, teachers and administrators responsible for the 
core curriculum attempted to set up more significant records of 
the young people in the program. Under the leadership of the 
Department of Research and Curriculum, committees from the 
Denver Pubhc Schools evolved new cumulative records to be 
used over the twelve-year period of public school life. A com- 
parison of the brief classification data sheet which was sent to 
the senior high school from the junior high schools in the faU of 
1933 with the cumulative record which is now [1940] in use in 
the Denver PubHc Schools from the kindergarten to the twelfth 
grade reveals how extensive has been the work begun by these 
committees. Although the cumulative record is just beginning to 
be a significant part of the educational planning in the schools, 
it has already been the means of encouraging teachers to hold 
group discussions concerning the problems and potentialities of 
hundreds of individual pupils and to record many data for the 
use of succeeding teachers. 

As the cumulative records left the junior high schools in the 
fall of 1940 to go to the five senior high schools of the city, they 
carried test data for every pupil in: (1) academic aptitude, at 
both the sixth and the ninth grade; (2) reading comprehension 
and reading vocabulary; and (3) English usage and spelling. 
They carried summary ratings in achievement in subject fields; 
in intellectual, social, physical, and mechanical aptitudes; in emo- 
tional and social adjustment; in health; and in home conditions. 
Vocational and educational plans were indicated wherever pos- 
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sible, as well as employment history and mention of special 
problems, activities, and interests. 

As the preparation and use of cumulative records tend to be- 
come city-wide, real diflBculties arise which threaten their proper 
utilization. The first difiSculty Lies in the fact that public schools 
deal with such large numbers of pupils that the clerical problem 
of keeping the records up-to-date is a tremendous burden. In 
addition to this, only a few teachers outside of the counseling 
program see the connection between what one knows about a 
pupil and what one plans for him to do in school. Many teachers 
still believe that they are primarily concerned with keeping sub- 
ject matter areas inviolate, irrespective of what additional in- 
formation about pupils tells them of its educational effectiveness. 
Such difficulties do not seem insurmountable, however, especially 
as the counseling program is extended to include every pupil in 
the high school and the data gathered became significant to more 
and more teachers in their work with pupils. 

Need for Relating Evaluation to the Objectives and Activities 
of the Program. One of the greatest problems for teachers in the 
Eight-Year Study has been to set up real relationships between 
what goes on in the school program and the chosen objectives of 
that program. Closely associated with this problem is a second; 
namely, that of setting up real relationships between the ob- 
jectives that have been chosen and the evaluation of the program. 
And yet the whole program is likely to fall apart if there is no 
connection among the objectives of the school, the experiences of 
the boys and girls in the classroom, and the evaluation in- 
struments. 

Such difficulties may be illustrated by the attempt to try out 
in the Denver schools in 1936 and 1937 some of the evaluation 
instruments which were being evolved by the Evaluation Staff 
of the Eight-Year Study, such as tests of ability to interpret data, 
scales of beliefs which indicated social attitudes and revealed 
consistency in thinking, and tests of ability to apply principles 
and to distinguish facts from assumptions. These were sometimes 
tried out in classrooms where for the most part the pupils were 
concerned with correlated programs in English and the social 
studies which had given chief emphasis to the enriching of a 
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study of medieval life or the culture of China, with litde emphasis 
upon the problems involved in the tests and a great deal of 
emphasis upon the picturesque, the romantic, and the artistic. 
The pupils could see little meaning to the evaluation instruments 
used in the program; and when the results were discovered, 
neither teachers nor pupils incorporated them in the building 
of new experiences which would develop such behavior changes 
in boys and girls as the tests sought to measure. 

This gap between the curriculum and the instruments of 
evaluation indicates how far many school practices have some- 
times been divorced from the objectives with which the Eight- 
Year Study were concerned. It inicates, too, that unless evalua- 
tion instruments are an organic part of the program as a whole 
they neither test the effectiveness of the experiences of the class 
nor point the way to new plans and activities. Take, for instance, 
one objective which has been dominant in the statements of 
purposes in the Eight-Year Study; namely, the difficult art of 
helping pupils to think critically. There has generally been too 
little recognition among teachers of the behavior involved in 
critical thinking and too little provision for the kinds of activities 
which should be engaged in by pupils who would learn to use in- 
telligence freely. Pupils have not been given enough opportunity 
to think through problems in such a way as to set up hypotheses, 
gather data, distinguish between facts and assumptions, and be- 
come sensitive to the character of statements which range from 
true to false through a five-point gradation. Pupils have not been 
given enough opportunity to test their consistency and to see 
the relation of consistency to thinking. They have not been helped 
suflSciently to see the difference between rationalizing and think- 
ing, and between thinking and wishing. It is not surprising under 
these circumstances to find that Denver senior high school pupils 
do not rank high in tests which claim to measure the ability of 
pupils to think critically about problems. 

Increasing the Significance of Evaluation Instruments in the 
Core Curriculum, With the coming of the new core curriculum 
more careful plans were laid for the use of evaluation instruments, 
both for gaining information about the pupils involved in the 
study and for discovering the effectiveness of the units in terms 
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of pupil growth. This movement is illustrated by the evaluation 
program which has been followed by the group of six teachers 
who undertook to work together for the core activities of 250 
pupils and whose work has been referred to above. During the 
first semester of the course all pupils were given the Kefauver- 
Hand series of tests: Educational Guidance, Student Judgment, 
Vocational Interest, Recreational, and Social-Civic, In addition, 
the Cooperative Enghsh Test and a test in Hbrary skills were 
given. On the basis of the information gathered from the English, 
Library, and Vocational Interest Tests, special groups were set up 
in the first semester to take care of particular pupil needs in these 
areas. In the third month of the semester the classes were given 
the Cooperative Social Studies Test and the following evaluation 
instruments which had been prepared by the Evaluation Staff of 
the Progressive Education Association: Scale of Beliefs (4.2 and 
4.3), the Voluntary Reading Questionnaire (3.3), Social Problems 
(1,4), and the Interest Index (8.2). The results were used to 
inform pupils and teachers of the social attitudes of the group and 
to give a measure of the consistency of their thinking. A direct 
attack upon the study of social problems was not made, however, 
until the second half of the junior year, when the classes built 
units around the social, economic, and cultural problems of 
European governments. The Voluntary Reading Questionnaire 
gave some measure of the reading appreciations in the class and 
aroused further interest in the program of voluntary reading which 
was carried as a part of the core curriculum for three semesters, 
with time in school each week for reading and for consultation 
with teachers about reading plans. 

By means of the Interest Index teachers and pupils were able 
to make graphs which showed just where each pupil’s interests lay, 
whether in academic, verbal, manipulative, or physical areas. 
On the basis of such information the counselors were able to help 
pupils choose electives which would be best suited to their talents 
or would supplement some heretofore undeveloped ability. At 
the same time the group set up some short unit special interest 
classes in crafts, speech, music, and the like. 

The giving of the 'Wrightstone Cooperative Test of Social 
Studies Abilities in the second semester revealed the pupils’ 
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specific needs in organizing material, obtaining facts, interpreting 
facts, and applying generalizations. On the basis of these needs 
the pupils who were at that time studying the community as their 
unit were divided into groups which, as they gathered and worked 
with materials, gave stress to the particular ability in which the 
classes were found to be deficient. Emphasis upon these same 
skills was made in the third semester, when the classes were con- 
cerned with studying the cultural backgrounds of the community, 
making a film on how Denver gets its food supply, and studying 
consumer economics. 

In the fifth semester, when the group was working upon a 
unit to develop more maturing appreciations of music, drama, 
painting, and literature, the Nonverbal Art Appreciation Test 
(3.10) of the Progressive Education Association was used to 
measure the responsiveness of the class to works of art (painting 
in this case). During this semester the pupils were given a series 
of tests to check on their growth during the five semesters which 
they had been in the school. The tests selected were: the Interest 
Index, the Cooperative Social Studies Test, the Cooperative Eng- 
lish Test, Scale of Beliefs, Social Problems, and &e Voluntary 
Reading Questionnaire. 

In preparation for the vocational study which was to be the 
chief work of the sixth and last semester of the program, pupils 
were given both the Cleeton Vocational Interest Inventory and 
the Lufburrow Vocational Interest Locator to provide some of 
the data to be used as a basis for their choices of occupations dur- 
ing the vocational trek into the community. 

In using test data in the counseling of pupils, in the planning 
of units of work, and in evaluating the results of school experi- 
ences, the teachers involved in the Study recognize that such 
data are only part of the significant information that teachers 
must gather about pupils. Informal records of conferences, in- 
formation from check lists, records of reading, movie attendance, 
radio listening, school activities, membership in outside organiza- 
tions~all have been regarded as important to any evaluation 
program. 

Nor has the paper-and-pendl testing program in the core 
curriculum been limited to the use of standard achievement tests 
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and to tests developed by the Evaluation Staff of the Progressive 
Education Association. One Denver high school faculty has been 
concerned with building attitudes tests, check Hsts, inventory 
sheets, information tests, and tests on the interpretation of data 
which have special reference to the units which the classes have 
been studying, Some of the tests have been built by reorganizing 
tests of the Evaluation Staff and fitting them to current local 
problems. 

Reports to Parents in the 
Core Curriculum 

Changing conceptions of both curriculum and evaluation have 
led to changes in the kinds of reports that are sent home to 
parents. The fact that many parents were quite unfamiHar with 
the nature of the work carried on in the core program and the 
fact that the content varied within each semester led to the need 
of giving parents a written statement of the activities of the class 
and of die effectiveness of the part which the individual pupil 
played in those activities. Increased study of young people 
through tests, through teacher observations, and through more 
careful recording of activities made it possible for the counsel- 
ing teachers to send more information home than had seemed pos- 
sible or necessary in regular subject matter classes. Accordingly, 
experimentation with reports to the home, which had been be- 
gun in 1933 with the first correlated programs, continued with 
renewed interest through the years in which the core curriculum 
was developing. 

Each school was free to plan its own reports. These varied 
greatly in form. Some teachers and pupils chose to continue 
with the report card already in use in the Denver senior high 
schools, which calls for a mark on the five-point scale: A, B, C, D, 
and E, interpreted as excellent, good, average, lowest passing 
mark, and not passing.^® The majority of the experimental classes 
began almost at once to plan some form in which more information 

This clinging to a letter grade is due to several factors, not the least 
of which is the continuation of scholarship awards partly on the basis of 
point averages in school marks. Exception is made only in the case of 
physical education, for which the record of "passed” or "not passed” is used. 
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than that supplied by the report card could be sent to parents. 

During the years 1935, 1936, 1937, and 1938 the cooperative 
record booklet referred to above was generally sent home to allow 
parents to see the comments of pupils and teachers and to write 
comments themselves. In some schools the cooperative record 
took the place of the report card and was taken home at least twice 
a semester. This not only gave parents an opportunity to express 
their own ideas about their children s education, but also made 
available to them the class records that were kept. A study of 
the use of the cooperative record in the Denver high schools, re- 
ported in the fall of 1938,^® showed that the majority of the 17 
teachers who replied to a questionnaire favored the use of co- 
operative records instead of report cards. Of the 244 pupils 
questioned, 41 per cent preferred the cooperative record and 
33 per cent favored the report card. Pupils frequently expressed 
the desire to have both a report card and the record. Of the 
144 parents who responded to the question “Do you get more help 
from this record than from the usual report card?” 77 per cent 
answered “yes” and only 8 per cent answered “no.” 

After the decision in 1938 to give up the cooperative booklet 
and prepare cooperative records in loose-leaf form, teachers be- 
gan experimenting with reports to the home in the form of mimeo- 
graphed letters. These letters gave a detailed description of the 
following items: (1) the work of the class; (2) teacher and pupil 
judgments on pupil progress in developing work habits and study 
skills; (3) teacher-pupil judgments on such behavior character- 
istics as self-direction, tolerance, cooperation, and the disposition 
to think through problems; and (4) teacher-pupil judgments of 
the degree of success of each individual in gaining information 
about the problems studied. In addition, a space was provided 
for general comments by teachers, pupils, and parents, in which 
each had an opportunity to express his own reactions to the report 
or to give additional information. This mimeographed letter with 
its detailed information has generally been considered to be the 

For the complete report, see A Study of the Use of a Cooperative 
Educational Record as an Aid to Curriculum Planning in the High School, 
Study Directed and Report Prepared by Guy Fox, Denver PubHc School, 
December, 1938. 

The bound booklet was felt to be too inflexible. 
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most satisfactory means of communicating with all the parents 
of the core pupils. It has given pupils a share in evaluating their 
own growth and has given parents far better insights into what 
the schools are attempting to do in their es^perimental programs. 
The demand which such letters make upon teacher time, however, 
has proved excessive, and there is a tendency for some teachers to 
feel that the results obtained are not in direct proportion to lie 
eflEort expended. The large numbers of pupils witibi whom teachers 
deal seem to make such reports out of the question except for 
those whom they know in the counseling relationship provided in 
the core program. In this situation teachers send home extensive 
reports for only forty pupils whom they meet from two to three 
hours a day and whom diey know in many and varied relation- 
ships over a period of years. 

As the Eight-Year Study draws to a close, there is a strong 
move to interpret to the home more adequately the gains made. 
The usual report card which has been in use in Denver for many 
years is under fire from teachers who have been working with 
new forms and who have discovered that a letter grade is a 
hi^y unsatisfactory way to indicate the many-faceted growth 
of boys and girls. Teachers who have urged pupils to assist in 
the process of evaluation can never be content to return to the 
old method in which a single letter grade was regarded as the 
most acceptable means of communicating with the home. One of 
the high schools of Denver has printed a report card which is a 
direct outgrowth of experimentation with reports to the home in 
the core curriculum. It is a chedk list that includes those character- 
istics of behavior which have been recognized in the Denver 
schools as goals for aU young people in a democratic society. 
Emphasis is upon growth and development. Extent of growth is 
indicated in three ratings: below average, average, and above 
average. On the other side of the card is a note indicating that 
the report has been marked by the pupil and teacher in con- 
ference. Below the note is a space for teachers and pupils to 
write in the title of the units that have been covered in the gen- 
eral education program. 

Many teachers who have caught ghmpses of what can be 
effected in pupil-teacher-parent relationships through cooperative 
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record keeping are loath to return to even such an improved re- 
port card as that described above. If the spirit of cooperative con- 
cern for the education of young people is strong enough, the city- 
wide system of marks and awards now used as a stimulus to 
growth will change in the direction of more inclusive and ac- 
curate evaluation. This, of course, implies that teachers and ad- 
ministrators, as well as pupils and parents, recognize that co- 
operative reports are an important enough part of the school 
program to be given time in the school day and to be related to 
the overarching purposes of the school. 

Significance of the Core Curriculum 

The core curriculum has been constantly criticized by local 
educators and by the public at large. Teachers in the departments 
from which subject matter for this curriculum has been taken 
have sometimes felt resentful. Teachers not involved in the ex- 
perimental program have questioned the assumptions upon 
which the core curriculum was built: that aU the needs of pupils 
were not being met in the traditional curriculum, that democratic 
processes were not being generally fostered and tested in the 
older program, and that, in general, the learning process was not 
adequately provided for. But in spite of much of the unpopularity 
of the core program and of the confusion which has existed in 
the minds of Denver educators as to its importance and purpose, 
certain values, attitudes, and activities emerge as the result of 
the direct attack upon the needs and concerns of pupils which 
develop in relation to the social group to which they belong. 

Important to an understanding of the values claimed is the 
following summary of the means which were employed to effect 
the purposes of the currictilum: 

1. Continuity of teacher and pupil relationship. 

2. Greater teacher participation in formulating policies of 
the program. 

3. Elimination of barriers to learning experiences through 
the attack on problems rather than through reliance upon 
logical organization of subject matter in isolated courses. 

4. Development of core courses based on pupil concerns. 

5. Relating school activities to the community. 
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6. Pupil-teacher planning— emphasizing choice and responsi- 
bility. 

7. Gathering and using data for guidance by a teacher who 
knows the student in an intimate class relationship. 

8. Using a wide variety of sources of information. 

9. Using a wide variety of means of expression— words, art, 
and music. 

10. Teacher-teacher planning. 

From such practices have emerged values which the schools of 
Denver will attempt to foster in the new programs which are 
growing out of the Eight-Year Study. The values listed below 
have been recognized by committees of teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and administrators. It must be understood, however, 
that there is no unanimity of opinion in this matter among all the 
educators of Denver and that there are principals and teachers 
who are skeptical about any program which departs from practices 
of former years. In the opinion of those v^ho have been most 
closely associated with the core curriculum, the following valu- 
able attitudes and activities have developed: 

In Philosophy 

Recognizing that the function of the school is to become a 
laboratory for testing and improving the democratic way of 
life and to give each individual the opportunity to develop 
to his fullest capacity. 

In Planning 

1. Increasing personal responsibility of teachers and pupils 
for the quality of high school experiences. 

2. Contributing by both teachers and pupils to the planning 
of a program. 

3. Assisting pupils to learn how to make choices in the light 
of experience. 

4. Increasing self-activity and independence of pupils and 
teachers. 

In the Curriculum 

1. Fimctioning of the school as a testing ground for the demo- 
cratic way of life through giving pupils and teachers an 
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opportunity to participate in the solution of common prob- 
lems. 

2. Building educational programs in terms of the needs, 
capacities, and interests of individual pupils. 

3. Building educational programs in terms of the subculture 
of each school community and recognizing that a different 
culture demands a different kind of education. 

4. Giving pupils an opportunity to participate in the arts in 
v^ays which are related to the important activities of the 
school. 

5. Gaining knowledge as a means of enhancing present living 
and building for Ae future. 

6. Providing experiences which have not been available in the 
more traditional curriculum. 

7. Sharing learning experiences by teachers and pupils. 

In Evaluation 

1. Recognizing evaluation as a continuous process. 

2. Keeping more significant records of pupil characteristics 
and pupil growth. 

3. Emphasizing self-evaluation as a factor in growth. 

4. Pooling the knowledge and experience of many teachers 
concerning individual pupils and using that knowledge in 
counseling and planning. 

In Functional Guidance 

1. Giving classroom teachers general guidance responsibilities 
for all pupils and specific guidance responsibilities for a 
few pupils with whom they are associated over a period of 
years. 

2. Making provision for teachers and parents to work co- 
operatively for the development of pupils. 

3. Helping teachers to understand the growth and develop- 
ment of adolescents and to discover ways in which the 
school can further desirable changes in behavior. 

In Supervision 

1. Recognizing supervision as a service which carries the re- 
sponsibility of stimulating the imagination of teachers in- 
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stead of providing them with fixed plans of action. 

2. Encouraging supervisors to recognize that the teacher, as 
the one who works directly with pupils, occupies a central 
position in any educational process and that upon his 
abilities, imagination, and liberated energies depends the 
success of any classroom procedure. 

In Administration 

1. Using administration not as an end in itself but as the means 
of furthering the learning process among pupils. 

2. Recognizing that administrative devices for the facilitation 
of cooperative planning, for the keeping of records, and for 
the reorganization of old and the creation of new school 
experiences are indispensable to the program. 

Other Curriculum Developments and Classroom 
Practices Outside of the Core Curriculum 

Courses Closely Associated with the 
Core Curriculum 

When we consider the development in curriculum outside 
of the core, it is important to realize that, while the philosophy 
of the core curriculum has influenced patterns in science, social 
studies, home economics, fine arts, mathematics, vocational 
courses, and other special fields, many of the courses which were 
developed in Denver prior to the Eight-Year Study have them- 
selves contributed materials and ideas to that study. Such is a 
course in homemaking and child care for senior girls which is 
built around human relationships and is directed toward suc- 
cessful family living, preparation for marriage, home establish- 
ment and management, and parenthood. Not only has this course 
offered much material for the building of core units on home 
and family relationships, but it has also turned over to the core 
curriculum much of its materials in vocational guidance, extensive 
personality study, consumer information, and the general study 
of social trends. Another course which has contributed much to 
the core curriculum is one in applied economics for boys. For 
the past sixteen years successive classes of boys have met to 
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discuss the problems which they faced in everyday living, such 
as the selection and care of clothing, grooming, the selection and 
preparation of foods, and social conduct. In the last eight years 
the boys have been concerned with three additional problems: 
(1) understanding themselves, physically, mentally, and emo- 
tionally; (2) setting up desirable relationships with others; and 
(3) preparing for marriage. From this elective course have been 
derived such teaching units in the core curriculum as Normal 
Diets and Diets for Special Conditions, Clothing Selection, Get- 
ting Along with Others, Etiquette, Home Relationships, Boy and 
Girl Friendships. 

In addition to this flow of materials and ideas from the special 
curriculum to the core, the core has influenced the development 
of new special courses in the elective fields of the curriculum. 
Such is the new clothing-design shop at one of the high schools, 
responsibility for which is shared by a teacher in the fine arts 
and one in home economics who had first worked together in 
a core unit on Personal Appearance. The comrse is offered as a 
semester elective for senior girls and deals with individual prob- 
lems of grooming and the problem of selecting colors, textures, 
and patterns in terms of an inventory of the personal traits of 
each girl. The course was first offered to only one class; when it 
was offered in the next semester, the enrollment increased so 
greatly that four classes were formed. 

Another semester course known as “Human Relations” is an 
outgrowth of interest developed in a psychology unit presented 
in die core curriculum. Through wide reading, the making of 
case studies, and consultation with psychiatrists, the pupils inter- 
pret certain aspects of human behavior and gain insights into 
the problems of individual development. 

Emphasis on the Arts, In one core course three weeks spent 
in exploring special interest fields, such as crafts,^® games, danc- 
ing, painting, drawing, and clay modeling, produced such an 
enthusiasm for creative manual activities that during the next 
year new semester courses were offered to meet the demand. 
In this high school and in others, such exploration of special 

Craftwork has generally included jewelry making, leatherwork, weav- 
ing; working in wood, copper, German silver, and the like. 
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interests had led to increased enrollment in home economics, in 
industrial arts, in machine shop, and in mechanical drawing. 
Such increasing demands upon the time of arts teachers have 
created a new problem in teacher time. Frequently teachers in 
the arts are so busy with their own increased numbers of pupils 
that they do not have time to plan with the core curriculum 
teachers for ways of arousing new interest in the next incoming 
class of pupils nor to participate in the teaching. 

Closely associated with the developing core curriculum is the 
open laboratory in the arts which is set up to meet the needs of 
pupils who are not necessarily “talented,” or who have not time 
to take a semester course. Pupils who wish to make class contri- 
butions in some form other than writing find the art laboratory 
a welcome resource. In addition to opening a general laboratory 
for the needs of many different kinds of pupils, new classes have 
been formed in commercial art, stage design, drawing, painting, 
and art expression in many media for advanced students. 

As music and the graphic-plastic arts have been given a larger 
place in the core curriculum, classes in art and music apprecia- 
tion have tended to disappear from the elective curriculum of 
the schools. In place of these rather academic courses, which 
were largely composed of listening, looking, and reading, are 
courses which emphasize participation as an important aspect 
of appreciation. Choirs, orchestras, bands, and glee clubs have 
increased in the Denver high schools. An all-city orchestra pro- 
vides recruits for the Junior Symphony of the Civic Symphony 
Society of Denver. 

Meetings of representative teachers in the arts in Denver 
( language, physical, industrial, plastic-graphic, home, music, and 
dramatics) resulted in better understandings of the contribu- 
tions which the arts make to the development of boys and girls 
and in a determination among some members of the teaching 
corps to encourage participation in various art forms by aU young 
people in the schools. 

Changing the Industrial Arts Program. The industrial arts 
program has developed in three general directions: 

First, opportunities are being given more and more to indi- 
vidual pupils to develop skills and understandings which will 
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add to leisure-time resources. This is especially true of crafts, 
woodwork, and general metals. 

Second, classes in general education are being provided with 
materials from the industrial arts, the understanding of which is 
important for everyday living, such as interpreting graphic lan- 
guage, using electrical appliances, making general repairs around 
a home, painting, and constructing in wood. 

Third, vocational courses are being furthered which will train 
young people in such jobs as cabinet making, drafting, plan 
reading, automotive maintenance, printing, and machine shop. 

An illustration of the adjustment of the program in the Auto- 
motive Department of one high school to meet both general 
and special needs of pupils is found in the following statement 
of its purpose and organization: 

The purpose of this department is to care for three different lands 
of pupil needs; namely, general information, more specific under- 
standings, and technical training. These are cared for: 

1. In short unit courses to acquaint students with the knowledges 
necessary to intelligent ownership and operation of an auto- 
mobile. 

2. In a semester course of a semitechnical nature covering ma- 
terials offered in unit one, but continuing with trade require- 
ments and information essential to minor adjustments and re- 
pairs on automobiles. 

3. In a longer trade preparatory course of several semesters, 
designed to prepare students for entrance into some phase of the 
automotive maintenance occupation. Opportunities are offered 
in this division for specialization in any of the following seven 
divisions of the trade; 

a. Body and fender. 

b. Automotive electricity. 

c. Battery repair and building. 

d. Radiator repairing. 

e. Brake specialty. 

f. General automotive repairing. 

g. Toolroom and parts service. 

Increasing Scope of the Home Economics Program. Changes 
in the lands of experiences provided in the Home Economics De- 
partments of the Denver Public Schools have been widely in- 
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fluenced since 1929 by pupil-teacher planning and by efforts to 
make the curriculum functional in the lives of girls. In the Den- 
ver high school which sends only 8 per cent of its graduates to 
college, many new courses have vocational purposes. A class 
in special services provides training for household assistants 
and waitresses. Another class, which is associated with a course 
in “Feeding the Family,” gives junior and senior girls expe- 
riences in home hygiene and the care of the sick. The girls 
work two hours a week under the direction of a nurse, who, 
under the sponsorship of a local womans organization, has 
worked full-time at the high school since 1935. For reference the 
class uses the Red Cross book entitled Home Hygiene and Care 
of the Sick. The course deals with such problems as: 

1. Personal health and hygiene. 

2. Healthful home environment. 

3. Healthful community environment. 

4. Babies and their care. 

5. Care of older children— preschool and school. 

6. Indications of sickness. 

7. Equipment and care of the sickroom. 

8. Baths and making the occupied bed. 

9. Sickroom appliances and procedures. 

10. Applications of heat and counterirritants. 

11. Medicines and other remedies. 

12. Feeding the sick, 

13. The home attendant and her daily routine. 

14. Care of patients with communicable diseases. 

15. Special points in the care of the convalescent, the chronic, 
and the aged. 

16. Common ailments and emergencies. 

A teacher giving an account of the course writes: 

A number of girls who have taken the course in former years have 
returned with their babies to show them and to tell how much this 
course meant at this important time. All expressed their lack of fear 
during pregnancy and childbirth. Most of the students wish they had 
had more time in the home hygiene course so that they could have 
had more practice in the skills which they learned there. They also 
felt that it would have been invaluable to have had more time for 
questions and answers and for discussion of problems. 
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The nurse in this school also gives weekly instruction in per- 
sonal health and hygiene for X-A girls. This program is a coopera- 
tive undertaking between the Physical Education and Health 
Service Departments. The subjects discussed include nutrition, 
cleanliness, properly balanced meals, mental health, social health, 
physical health, spiritual health, and first aid. 

In addition to counseling with hundreds of individual pupils, 
the nurse gives talks and demonstrations in many classes on such 
subjects as first aid, safety in home and school, colds, com- 
municable diseases, duties of a school nurse, nutrition, personal- 
ity and health, health and its importance in marriage, and social 
diseases. 

The school nurse not only cooperates with the Home Econom- 
ics Department in the home hygiene course, but also shares re- 
sponsibility for a course which trains assistants to doctors and 
dentists. Pupils for the course are chosen because of their com- 
mercial and scientific training and their personal qualifications. 
The study of bacteriology included in the work is directed by 
a teacher of bacteriology from the Opportunity School. A dental 
assistant gives instruction in the duties of her work and discusses 
the necessary qualifications. The school nurse teaches medical 
technology, anatomy, physiology, sanitation, and methods of steri- 
lization. This training course is offered one hour a day for a 
semester. 

The Changing Science Curriculum, Changes in the science cur- 
riculum have been in the direction of more functional experiences 
and of providing an increasing number of electives. At clinic 
meetings of representative science teachers the three following 
hnes of approach were offered for consideration: 

1. Keep the science courses as now organized, making general 
education in the science the objective of the first semester. In 
the second semester divide the students into two groups— those 
who wish more socialized training and those who desire general 
education. 

2. Offer a general course for one year, followed by special 
subjects. 

3. Offer courses which differ from the beginning course and 
place students in the proper course through adequate counseling. 
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Experimentation in Denver has been along the lines suggested 
in the first approach. In two high schools the course in chemistry 
offers general fundamentals in chemistry for the first semester; 
for the second, pupils are given the opportunity of choosing: (1) 
a more specialized college preparatory course, or (2) a course 
called ‘Tractical Chemistry/" which involves a consideration of 
consumer problems in the field and the application of chemistry 
to everyday problems of hving.^® In both high schools more pu- 
pils elect the practical or consumer chemistry. 

In one high school a broad field course in science was attempted 
in 1938. Materials from chemistry, physics, biology, and econom- 
ics provided the content, which was organized by a committee 
from the Science Department. The emphasis upon practical 
problems and upon such activities as photography and making 
cosmetics and soaps disqualified it as a college preparatory course 
in the eyes of many of the faculty. However, since it was de- 
signed to meet the needs of those who were not planning to go 
into professional schools, others of the science faculty endorsed 
it. But there was never a wholehearted support of the plan, 
and at the end of a year the course was discontinued even 
though it had brought a 20 per cent increase in the enrollment 
in the department. 

Biology courses are undergoing some changes. In one high 
school the second semester of biology is being divided into three 
possible electives: botany, zoology, and physiology— an interest- 
ing reversal of the point of view which brought forth the biol- 
ogy course as a broad attack upon important problems in the 
field. In other schools the biology course is becoming more con- 
cerned with the interpretation of the social problems with which 
biological sciences deal, such as heredity, eugenics, disease, san- 
itation, and sex education. 

In recent years field trips have come to play an increasingly 
important part in the science curriculum, particularly as teach- 
ers become more aware of the importance of direct experience 
in learning. A Denver high school science teacher has prepared 

One course outline suggests three divisions: (1) chemistry of the 
individual, ( 2 ) chemistry of the community and nation, and ( 3 ) chemistry 
involved in hobbies and vocations. 
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the following statement of the place of field trips in the science 
program of her school: 

Generally, there have been three main purposes motivating field 
trips: (1) to illustrate and give emphasis to the facts of science de- 
veloped in the classroom, (2) to become acquainted with the resources 
of Denver, (3) to make contacts with business or professional men 
and women. The unit on earth products in the course combining 
geology and astronomy provided the occasion for several trips illustrat- 
ing the three objectives mentioned. The class studied the rocks com- 
mon to the Denver area, together with the processes which have led 
to their disintegration. This involved the study of clay and the changes 
by which it has been produced from feldspar. Students read widely on 
various clay products; a committee inspected clay pits near Golden. 
Then it was proposed that the class visit the Broadmoor Pottery to see 
the processes involved in one specific clay product. The group dis- 
cussed and listed the phases of the pottery process it desired to see. 
This list, with a note of introduction, was given to one boy, who 
made arrangements with the proprietor as to date, hour, numbers, 
and other details of the trip. This same chairman was conductor of 
the trip, being spokesman for the group in asking questions. He kept 
the time, thanked the manager, and directed safe conduct back to 
school. This chairman wrote a note to the pottery firm expressing 
thanks for the courtesy of the visit. The following day there was a 
class discussion on the topics of the processes seen. 

Later a volimteer committee visited the Coors Pottery in Golden 
and saw many more phases of pottery making. These facts were em- 
bodied in a report to the class. 

Some field trips are made by entire classes, others by specially 
chosen small committees, depending upon the nature of the topic 
being studied and the appropriateness of the place to be visited. 

The University of Denver has always been gracious in welcoming 
science groups to its laboratories, where students have been shown 
valuable exhibits in the fields of anthropology and comparative 
anatomy. 

Father Forstall of Regis College has devoted much time to showing 
and explaining the seismograph to entire classes or small committees. 

Often the most helpful trips have been to seemingly unimportant, 
out-of-the-way places, and students have been astonished later to 
learn the wealth of information to be gained from studying under- 
standingly in such common places as the bed of Cherry Creek, the 
clay pits near the Platte River, or a brickyard. 
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The Changing Social Studies Curriculum. The emphases in 
core curriculum have brought about many changes in the social 
studies curriculum. Semester courses in ancient civilizations, 
V7orld history, American democracy, modem European history, 
the history of the West, modem social problems, American his- 
tory, and world relations are scheduled in the senior high school 
program. During the Denver Summer Workshop of 1938, a 
group of social studies teachers in one high school planned a 
course in “American Heritage’" which would approach the his- 
tory of this country through problems rather than through 
chronology. Although the course was adopted by the Social 
Studies Department to take the place of the chronological 
method formerly used, enthusiasm for the new course did not 
transfer to the members of the department who had not at- 
tended the workshop. 

The conception of American heritage which emerged from the 
workshop has been taken over by the core and general education 
programs, where a curriculum concerned with problem solving 
is being developed. This means that the social studies teachers 
and the teachers of the general education and core curriculums 
must come to some agreement on what constitutes the province 
of each in dealing with American life. Meetings are being held 
in some schools as this report is being written [1940], in order 
to clarify the distinctions between general and special education 
in the field of the social studies, so that overlapping of function 
and purposes may be recognized and needless repetition of class- 
room experiences may be eliminated. 

The following account of the methods of teaching world his- 
tory in 1926 and in 1940 in the Social Studies Department at one 
Denver high school indicates some of the changes which came 
about in classroom practice in fourteen years: 

Since it is difficult to give the dates when changes in teaching 
methods take place and since changes come about so gradually, 1926 
and the present have been chosen as points of comparison in the 
methods of teaching history in one high school. 

In 1926 each student had his own textbook, which had been 
adopted by the curriculum committee. Very few reference books were 
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used. Sets of outline maps were also bought by each student and 
were completed as the units were studied. At the close of each xinit one 
of the teachers in the department made a test which was mimeo- 
graphed and given to each class on that grade level on the same day. 
At the close of the semester, printed tests were sent from the Ad- 
ministration Building to each teacher to be used as semester tests. 
The graded papers and results were sent back to the Administration 
Building, where results were compiled for all schools in the city. These 
were reported back to every building so that each teacher could learn 
of the success or failure of his students. Current events were taught 
from newspapers as the teacher could find time to use them and still 
complete the unit at the appointed time. Perhaps it should have been 
stated at the beginning that there was a very definite course and out- 
line of work for each class. 

Two descriptions of what took place in a World History I class 
during the last two semesters may give a picture of methods being 
used today. In September the invasion of Poland by Hitler had just 
taken place at the opening of school. The teacher asked members of 
the class what they wished to study in world history that semester. 
Almost all students replied that they wanted to know how Hitler had 
arrived in his present position. After further discussion with the class, 
the Versailles Treaty was decided upon as a starting point. This was 
followed by a study of Germany just before the World War up to 
the time of the Munich Pact. The next unit was the Russian Empire 
and Soviet Union, followed by one on the development of democracy 
in Great Britain from the Magna Charta to the present. 

At the beginning of the present semester, again the question of 
what to study in world history was raised. A number of students sug- 
gested that they would hke a quick review of ancient and medieval 
history before going on with the study of modem histoiy. The class 
voted on the matter and decided to do this. At the close of the unit 
on ancient peoples, the usual test on information was given. Then 
came the question of whether the students were getting the most 
benefit out of their work and whether the next unit on the Middle Ages 
could be planned to help them more. The result was a list of desired 
skills, appreciations, attitudes, and understandings which each student 
marked in evaluating the last unit studied. It was discovered that better 
use of the library and ability to speak before a group were the chief 
needs felt by the pupils. As a result, the plan for the next unit included 
a lesson by the librarian on the use of the library and a visit by each 
student to the library to use the card catalogue and the Readers" Guide 
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for finding reference material. Reports were dramatized in a town 
meeting, the speakers being chosen by lot, with the officers presiding. 
At the close of the reports, questions were asked of the speakers and 
corrections made by other members of the class. The following day 
was given to voluntary reports by students who were not fortunate 
enough to be one of the speakers but felt that they had contributions 
to make. In preparation for the test a list of words to identify in the 
unit was made by the members of the class. At the close of the semester 
the list of needs will again be marked to measure any gain made 
during the study of the later tmits. 

Current events are studied by means of a weekly newspaper sub- 
scribed to by the students. A newspaper committee decides each week 
how the class shall report on the paper. 

These changes in die methods of the teaching of history at one 
high school are no doubt the result of the experimental work in the 
Progressive Education which has been carried on during the past 
eight years. Teachers who had no active part in the experiment were 
influenced by its philosophy as they came in frequent contact with 
specialists in this work and read articles in the professional magazines 
concerning it. 

Changes Within the English Curriculum, In 1939 the senior 
English curriculum committee for the Denver Public Schools 
made recommendations for revision of the planned experiences in 
English so that they might be sufficiently broad to fit into many 
different kinds of organization, including both core and general 
education classes and special courses offered through the depart- 
ment. The trend is toward offering short unit courses in the 
tenth grade to meet particular needs of individual pupils in 
word study, grammar, and reading as those needs are made 
clear in the testing program that is carried on in general educa- 
tion classes. Also, greater variety in courses is offered in the 
two upper grades; commercial EngHsh, newswriting, creative 
writing, fundamentals of speech, everyday English, and college 
preparatory English. As in the case of social studies teachers, 
English teachers are meeting with general education and core 
teachers to determine the responsibilities which each carries in 
the total program of the school. 

Changes in the Mathematics Curriculum, Changes that have 
appeared in the mathematics curriculum indicate a concern for 
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the special needs of pupils. These have not been achieved by 
extensive reorganization within the field of geometry or algebra. 
Instead, the content of geometry, trigonometry, and algebra has 
been changed through deleting certain obsolete materials and 
adding those which are more modem and useful. Newer methods 
of organization have emerged in courses built to meet special 
concerns of the boys and girls in high school. Such a course is 
‘TPractical Mathematics,'' which is summarized by a Denver 
teacher as follows: 

The first semester has usually been a review of the form funda- 
mentals, with drill, speed tests, and the like, with special reference to 
work with small fractions and decimals. Reasoning problems that lie 
within the experience of the pupils are taken up, as well as practical 
measurements 'with, rule and tape measure and the mdiments of 
percentage. The second semester's work is made up of a study of prob- 
lems in household budgeting, saving money, wise spending, invest- 
ments, installment buying, taxes, and insurance. In so far as possible, 
the work applies to conditions here in Denver. 

The greatest difficulties in the course lie in the fact that every class 
in Practical Mathematics I contains pupils from Grades IX-B to 
XII-A and every class in Practical Mathematics II contains pupils 
from Grades IX-A to XII-A, Their I.Q.'s range from about 60 to 140. 

Other such courses are arithmetic review for seniors and ad- 
vanced arithmetic. One high school which has responsibility 
for preparing many boys for engineering schools has introduced 
two new courses, statistical mathematics and field mathematics. 
A mathematics exhibit has stimulated interest in the subject 
and indicated the use of mathematics in technical science and 
invention, as well as in everyday life. There is no direct evidence 
that the changes in the field of mathematics are the result of 
the program of the Eight-Year Study in the Denver schools. Yet 
much of the philosophy of that program is at work in a depart- 
ment which is concerned with adjusting curriculums to meet 
the needs of young people in the development of varying skills 
and insights. 
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The Present Stage of the Program in the 
Senior High Schools of Denver 

The Conservation of Values Growing 
Out of the Eight-Year Study 

One of the problems of the Denver secondary schools has 
been to know how best to keep and further those values which 
have emerged from the Eight-Year Study and how to avoid the 
difficulties and misunderstandings which have developed in an 
atmosphere of experimentation. Of particular concern to the 
senior high schools is the discovery of common ground upon 
which the whole school program can move forward, not just 
for a few pupils who have elected to be in an e:^erimental 
curriculum, but for every boy and girl in the schools. In gen- 
eral, there is a desire to keep the three-year relationship between 
pupils and teachers which was initiated in the Eight-Year Study 
and to place continuing emphasis upon both group and indi- 
vidual guidance. There is a desire, too, to extend the oppor- 
tunity for teachers to plan together for the work of a group of 
pupils and for pupils and parents to share with teachers in the 
building of curriculums. Teachers who have participated in 
the Study are generally anxious to retain many of the other prac- 
tices which characterize the core curriculum, such as the attack 
upon common problems of yoimg people, the use of many re- 
sources which cut across subject matter hues, the setting aside 
of larger blocks of time in the school day than have been usual, 
freedom from required textbooks and prescribed courses of 
study, the keeping of significant records of pupil growth, and 
continued exploration and practice of democratic living. 

A New Test for the Large 
Senior High School 

As plans are being made to provide aU pupils in the senior 
high schools with the opportunity of sharing in the worth-while 
aspects of the experimental program, administrators and teach- 
ers are faced with problems similar to those which characterized 
the experimental study, but more difficult of solution because 
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of the need for working with a far larger number of pupils and 
teachers. As teachers who have had little or no experience with 
the core curriculum come into the program, the school must 
provide means of helping them to find understandings and teach- 
ing techniques which will give them a sense of confidence in 
their new work. It must now be determined whether the senior 
high schools of Denver can provide for the individual guidance 
of every boy and girl, carry out a larger program of cooperative 
teacher planning through which teachers help each other to 
grow in ability to handle new problems, and build a curriculum 
which grows and expands continually under the creative activity 
of pupils and teachers. 

Present Plans 

The answer to these pressing problems is being sought in a 
plan to bring every pupil in the senior high school into a gen- 
eral education program which is related to the experimental 
core curriculum, but which has been modified to meet a situa- 
tion that is no longer limited to small groups. The program is de- 
fined as that part of the total school program which deals with 
the common life concerns and inescapable problems of young 
people. It is the only part of the total program which, with the 
exception of physical education, is at present required of all 
senior high school pupils in the entire city. Its function is not 
only to deal directly with some of the common concerns and 
problems of the young people in the school, but also to guide 
pupils into those elective courses which will meet their special 
needs. The counseling teachers in general education guide pupils 
in building a three-year program which is related to their edu- 
cational and vocational plans. In this way both pupils who are 
going to college and pupils who are going directly from high 
school into a vocation can build a high school program better 
suited to their interest and needs than was the old program of 
“constants” in history and English. 

The content of the general education program has been con- 
ceived very much in the pattern of the units which have been 
developed in the core curriculum. It retains a similar scope. The 
determination of sequence rests upon certain broad emphases 
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at each grade level. Sequence based on the interests and prob- 
lems growing out of a preceding unit is still being tested out. 
There is an increasing concern to discover the most satisfactory 
experiences at each grade level and to set up guiding principles 
which teachers and pupils can use in selecting units of work. 

Time Allotment for General Education 

In the first semester, general education occupies 10 hours a 
week in the 30- to 35-hour program of most of the schools; it 
occupies a minimum of 5 hours a week for all six semesters that 
a pupil is in high school. 

The problem of time for the program is complicated by the 
question of college entrance requirements. Now that the agree- 
ment with the colleges under the Eight-Year Study is coming 
to an end, counselors must be guided, as before, by specific unit 
requirements. With the introduction into the high school pro- 
gram of general education for all pupils, the counselor finds 
himself faced with the dilemma of overloading a pupils pro- 
gram, on the one hand, or of depriving him of needed credits, on 
the other. General education is being so planned and taught as 
to provide training in skills of organization and communication 
and insights into personal, social, and economic problems. Such 
a program could and should take the place of some of the 
courses which have been recognized as general college entrance 
requirements. 

Whether colleges and imiversities will come to accept general 
education as an entrance credit in its own right or whether the 
experiences provided in the program must be listed under such 
subject matter titles as social studies and Enghsh remains to be 
seen. 

Advantages of the Program ^ 

The move in the direction of a more unified general educa- 
tion program for the whole city of Denver has the advantage of 
bringing the senior high schools together for taking stock of 
the outcomes of the Eight-Year Study in each school and for 
sharing further with one another the good practices that have 
been developed. The hope has been expressed that unity in 
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the general administrative organization of the program wiU mean 
both a growing unity in the purpose and philosophy of the 
program and a healthy variety in emphases and content, accord- 
ing to the nature of the individuals and the community which 
each school serves. 

Already there is an increasing cooperation between teachers 
in the general education program and those in the special depart- 
ments. This is particularly true of the English, Social Studies, and 
Arts Departments, which have cooperated with general educa- 
tion teachers in defining the experiences in those fields that are 
appropriate to general education and those which are more 
special in nature. Much of the resentment and mistrust which 
accompanied the early experimental program is tending to dis- 
appear as teachers in the whole school are learning to work 
together on common problems of guidance and curriculum. 

Means for Coordination of the Program 

In every high school the work of coordinating the program is 
carried largely by coordinating teachers, who are given the 
responsibility of helping groups of teachers in planning and 
evaluating the program. They help in the finding and organiza- 
tion of teaching materials, in supplying evaluation materials, in 
giving some of the tests, in interpreting tests, and in assisting 
teachers in the keeping and interpreting of the cumulative rec- 
ords. Coordinators keep different groups of teachers informed 
as to the work being done in general education in the whole 
building. They assist new teachers and assume vrith the prin- 
cipals and their administrative staffs some of the leadership in the 
in-service education of teachers. Time for their work is provided 
by releasing them from a full teaching load. Some coordinators 
carry as few as two classes a day; others carry as many as foin:. 
The number of coordinators in each high school varies from one 
to five. In the high school which has five coordinators, the func- 
tion of the coordinator extends far beyond the work of the gen- 
eral education program and includes responsibility for a vital 
part in the organization of the entire faculty. The present trend 
in all of the senior high schools is to reduce the number of teach- 
ing hours in the programs of coordinators and to increase the 
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time in the school day that they can work with other teachers in 
the total school program. 

The Future of the Program 

No one in the senior high schools is unaware of the problems 
that are involved in the program of general education, nor are 
teachers and administrators blind to the dangers of regimenta- 
tion of a new sort which may threaten the continued growth 
and expansion of a program that seeks to use the resources which 
may be found in the creative activity of teachers and pupils as 
they plan together for a curriculum. But the program has strength 
in the opportunity it provides for a new continuity in the ex- 
periences of high school pupils. It is a laboratory where pupils 
may discover their abilities and make plans for a high school 
program which is built to meet the interests and needs of each 
individual, where records are kept, and where continuing study 
of adolescent behavior may go on. It is a laboratory for the 
cooperative planning of school experiences which have their 
objectives in the changed behavior of young people. It is the 
beginning of a program through which values that have been 
recognized in the experiment may be shared by all teachers 
and pupils. 



DES MOINES HIGH SCHOOLS 

DES MOINES, IOWA 


Des Moines is a fairly typical Middle Western city, depending 
on the tall com of Iowa for its support. It has 159,000 persons, 
most of whom live in small one-family bungalows which are 
spread over 56 square miles. Some of the bungalows lack paint, 
but there are no crowded tenement districts. The public schools 
enroll 29,000 pupils and the parochial schools 2,700. There are 
fifty elementary schools, ranging from a school with 1 teacher 
and 22 pupils to a school with 23 teachers and 731 pupils. Of 
the six junior high schools the smallest has 14 teachers and 457 
pupils, the largest 35 teachers and 1,249 pupils. There are two 
senior high schools and two junior-senior high schools; the small- 
est has 51 teachers and 1,852 pupils, the largest 60 teachers and 
2,125 pupils. Only a few children come from homes in which a 
foreign language is spoken. About 4 per cent of the children are 
Negroes, not segregated in separate schools. There are 949 per- 
sons on the school staff, of whom 21 make up the central staff, 
9 are secondary school principals, and 20 are principals of ele- 
mentary schools. Des Moines is noted for its pubhc forums, in 
which public issues of every sort are discussed by unprecedented 
numbers of its citizens. 

Development of the Curriculum 

In the spring of 1933 the Des Moines school system was invited 
to participate in the Eight-Year Study. Superintendent J. W. 
Studebaker accepted the invitation and held several meetings 
with teachers and supervisors representing various subjects to 
get their ideas of the kind of secondary school curriculum they 
would set up if they had considerable freedom to experiment. 
Out of these discussions came a plan for an experimental curricu- 
lum which would take half of the student’s time and would be 
an integration of English and social studies, with science and 
the fine arts brought into the course as opportunities presented 
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themselves. Theodore Roosevelt High School was selected to 
develop this course because a large number of its graduates 
continue their education in college. The original plan called for 
a study of world civilizations in the tenth grade, our American 
heritage in the eleventh, and personal and social problems in 
the twelfth. The tenth and eleventh grade courses included the 
reading of literature related to the social studies phase of the 
experimental curriculum, and opportunities to develop skill 
in oral and written expression. The twelfth grade course was 
divided into two parts: American Problems and Practical Prob- 
lems of Living. The first consisted of a problem approach to the 
study of civics and economics; the second consisted of four short 
courses of nine weeks each, dealing with personal and family 
relations, building and financing a home, business practices, and 
personal problems in Enghsh. 

The content of the course— readings and expressional activities 
—was to a large extent mapped out by teachers at the start. 
However, there was some freedom of choice of reading mate- 
rials, the grammar taught was connected with the work in hand, 
and the emphasis in the social studies was placed on great move- 
ments, on significant social changes, and on the cultural contri- 
butions of various epochs and peoples to the life of man in the 
world at large and in the United States in particular. There was 
always the underlying purpose of seeing how these earlier at- 
tempts of man to build a satisfactory society for himself and his 
fellows had afiFected present-day individuals and society. The 
two-year continuity and the two periods of integrated work of- 
fered greater opportunity for the development of important con- 
cepts and generalizations than had a one-year single period 
course. These concepts or generalizations were the connecting 
link between the social studies and English, rather than mate- 
rials related to particular periods or social groups. In the twelfth 
grade the major emphasis was placed on problem solving. Gov- 
ernment, economics, sociology, English, home economics, com- 
merce, industrial arts, and to a more limited extent, science, 
music, and art were drawn upon in the solution of social and 
personal problems. English skills, such as use of outlines, giving 
oral reports, writing papers, and carrying on group discussion. 
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were stressed as necessary to sMll in problem solving. An effort 
was made to use a wide variety of reading materials, and mate- 
rials and methods of instruction other than books— such as ex- 
cursions, exhibits, other visual materials, demonstrations, guest 
speakers, and parties or fairs reconstructing the life of a period. 

From the beginning of the experiment, pupil growth in de- 
sirable traits was uppermost in the minds of teachers. This is evi- 
dent in the fact that descriptive reports of progress toward cer- 
tain desirable abilities, attitudes, and skills were substituted for 
traditional marks. The cooperating teachers almost immediately 
recognized that they did not have data adequate for making 
such reports, and that these objectives would be sought with 
real earnestness only if they were kept constantly before the 
minds of all concerned. This created the necessity of evolving 
new types of classroom procedures, new instruments of evalua- 
tion, and new types of records. 

While the general content of the course had been determined 
in advance by the administration and the teachers, some choice 
as to the aspect of a unit to be studied intensively by individual 
members of the group was permitted. Since the class as a whole 
was dependent upon the information and interpretation given 
by individuals for a complete picture of the subject of study, 
the contribution of the individual to his group was important 
and significant. The manner of presentation chosen was, v^thin 
certain limits, left to the individual. In the culminating activities 
of a unit, again, each pupil was encouraged to use originality 
in his presentation of the information, ideas, and appreciations 
he had derived from the study. Creative writing of various kinds, 
dramatizations, graphic materials, as well as fact and essay 
tests, were used. Reports of individual free reading came into 
use very soon after the beginning of the experiment and helped 
the teacher to guide the student to a choice of reading suitable 
to his tastes and maturity. 

Thus, from the beginning, the experiment in Theodore Roose- 
velt High School was concerned with pupil growth in terms of 
desirable character and personality traits, basic understandings, 
and effective study habits and skills. Since learning was thought 
of as an active process in which the individual was concerned 
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with his own development, provision was made for many and 
varied activities through which this growth could take place. 
The statement of objectives, the nature of the reports issued to 
students and parents, and the attempt through classroom pro- 
cedures to bring about the pupiFs recognition of his responsibil- 
ity for his own education-all tend to emphasize the idea of 
pupil development. Much of the real gain that resulted from 
the early attempts to put the child in the center of the picture 
were not evident in the first published description of the experi- 
mental course. 

On the other hand, there was a strong feeling upon the part 
of teachers and students alike that subject matter was intrinsi- 
cally important, and that skills should be developed willy-nilly 
in or out of relation to their immediate need. Parents also held 
these purposes important and thus intensified the dfficulty. They 
were very sympaAetic to the idea of consideration of the indi- 
vidual child; at the same time they were politely insistent upon 
coverage of subject matter and acquisition of skiUs. 

The most significant difiBculty lay in the criteria for the selec- 
tion of content. As long as the criteria continued to be some- 
thing other than value in promoting pupil growth, there was 
conflict. 

During the summer of 1936 an attempt was made to put on 
paper a course of study for a unified curriculum. Due to press of 
time only the tenth grade course was worked out in detail. The i 
purpose of issuing this bulletin was to provide a record of what 
had been done, a guide for other teachers who might be called 
into the experiment, and a point of departure for further experi- 
mentation. The objectives dealing with character and personality, 
work habits, and skills were brought close to subject matter by 
being listed beside the material which could be used for that 
purpose. The units were set up in the form of historical problems, 
predetermined not only in scope but in content and sequence by 
the teachers, with some pupil modification. 

This plan was used for only about a year. The next summer 
nine Des Moines teachers, including the director of the experi- 
ment, attended the Bronxville Workshop. This experience, cou- 
pled with their own dissatisfaction with the course they had set 
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up, led to a new approach. They were greatly influenced in this 
change in viewpoint by the report of the Science Committee of 
the Commission on Secondary School Curriculum. This report 
said: "The purpose of general education is to provide rich and 
meaningful experiences in basic aspects of living, so directed as 
to promote the fullest possible realization of personal potentiali- 
ties and the most effective participation in a democratic society.” 
The basic aspects of living were divided into "personal living, 
immediate personal-social relationships, social-civic and economic 
relationships.” When attempts were made to build units of work 
designed to meet these needs in such a way as to develop the 
kind of personalities that are needed in a changing society, the 
members of the experimental staff were confronted with all the 
old difiBculties and many new ones. From time to time during 
that summer, and throughout the following year, they met in 
conference, sometimes on schooltime but more often outside 
of school hours, to try to develop satisfactory units of work 
based on student needs. After much discussion the following 
areas of Hving, adapted from the Mississippi Study, were selected 
as basic for the thinking which should result in a new course. 
These were: 

1. Protecting Life and Health. 

2. Earning a Living. 

3. Making a Home. 

4. Expressing the Religious Impulse. 

5. Satisfying the Desire for Beauty and Recreation. 

6. Seeming an Education. 

7. Cooperating in Social and Civic Action. 

8. Improving Material Conditions. 

The adoption of this basis for planning somce units was a great 
help as it showed how one of the biggest difficulties in applying 
the "adolescent needs” approach could be overcome. 

The "adolescent needs” approach had seemed to mean that 
the core curriculum should be concerned with the immediate 
personal-social needs of the adolescent, such as "How to Get 
Along with Ones Family” or "How to Budget One’s Allowance 
and Time.” This type of subject matter could not be considered 
as a substitute for an informational comse in English and history. 
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Therefore, instead of unifying and simplifying the student’s high 
school experience, the experimentation had complicated it by 
the addition of another course. The experimental course in 
Roosevelt High School had been given the time ordinarily al- 
lotted to English and history. During this time teachers were ex- 
pected not only to provide opportunities for students to develop 
the skills and techniques of expression, study, and thinking, but 
also to see to it that the legal requirements in American his- 
tory and the desires of a highly trained academic clientele were 
met. Most of the parents of the boys and girls in this course 
wanted two things: the standard cultural training they them- 
selves had had in Enghsh and history, and whatever was val- 
uable in the new type of education. The source unit broadly con- 
ceived seemed to the cooperating teachers as a way to reconcile 
these two competing demands by expanding the concept of 
“needs” to include not only those described as immediate-personal 
but also those which might be characterized as evident future 
needs. 

During the summer workshop at Denver, 1938, fifteen Des 
Moines teachers worked on two major problems. The first was 
the determination of the scope of work for each of the three 
years; the second, the development of “source units.” From this 
summers work an agreement was reached that, while all eight 
areas of living would be considered in all grades, the tenth year 
should give especial attention to satisfying religious impulses; 
the eleventh year should give particular attention to satisfying 
the desire for beauty, improving education, cooperating in social 
and civic action, and improving material conditions. Ah of these 
were to be treated from the contemporary problem viewpoint. 
The American history necessary to understand the background 
of the problems in each area was to be taught. Suitable reading 
valuable for an understanding of a problem was to be selected 
by the English class from past and contemporary writing. Free 
reading time also was to be provided. Technical English training 
was to be based on the needs of the particular student or class 
as work of the unit developed and brought to light their short- 
comings. At least half of the time at the workshop was spent on 
making source units, which the teachers hoped would help solve 
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their difficulties. When they returned to their own schools, how- 
ever, they found that units made for general use in many locali- 
ties were only of shght use in a particular situation. The under- 
lying principles used in developing these units were, nevertheless, 
of great value and afforded the basis for the next step. 

This next step had four phases: 

1. Much more attention was paid to orientation than for- 
merly. 

2. Real pupil-teacher planning within the general scope of 
the areas chosen was carried on. 

3. The contemporary problems approach was used. 

4. A greater emphasis was put on activities other than assigned 
readings, recitation, and writing as means for gaining and ex- 
pressing ideas. Such means as guest speakers, interviews, con- 
struction of graphs, and art projects were more frequently used. 

Hence the most significant change that came about during 
the entire course of the experiment was the shift from subject 
matter to pupil needs as the criteria for the selection of content. 
This change took place during and shortly after the time of 
the first Bronxville Workshop. While the shift is far from com- 
plete and there is still confusion as to a valid interpretation of 
pupil needs (immediate or deferred, personal or social, cul- 
tural or practical), the acceptance of this view points the way 
to a resolution of one of the major difficulties faced during the 
experimentation. The idea of an experience or activity curricu- 
lum has grown and this philosophy has helped to resolve the 
conflict. The germs of both the “child-centered school” and 
the “experience curriculum” were presented in the original 
planning, but it took a number of years and a somewhat pain- 
ful struggle to bring them into their present stage of develop- 
ment. 

When the Practical Problems of Living phase of the twelfth 
grade core program was originally planned, the unit of study 
in Personal Living and Group Relationships was outlined by 
the supervisor of home economics, and included work taken 
from courses offered in the Home Economics Department, such 
as foods, clothing, home administration, and family relationships. 
The experimental group was made up of both boys and girls. 
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so it became the task of the teacher to adjust these units which 
had been used only in girls' classes to mixed groups. The course 
in its original form was used only a short time and was fol- 
lowed by a period of teacher experimentation with methods, 
techniques, and content. Gradually a teacher-pupil-parent plan- 
ning system evolved from this experimentation, and has proved 
the most satisfactory of all the methods of curriculum develop- 
ment tried during the time this course has been in existence. 

Originally the Housing and Home Problems unit of the Prac- 
tical Problems of Living phase was planned by the industrial 
arts teacher, who was given the responsibility for this part of 
the experimental curriculum. This short comse has dealt di- 
rectly with the problems of home ownership and homemaking. 
From the standpoint of home ownership, the problems investi- 
gated and discussed concerned the physical, legal, and financial 
phases of building or buying a home. Homemaking problems 
studied in this course dealt with material things and social values 
necessary in setting up an American home. Within the limits of 
a series of predetermined units there was a steady growth in 
pupil-teacher planning, and in student participation in classroom 
management. 

A similar development occurred in the Personal Business Prob- 
lems unit. A commercial teacher planned the original units and 
revised them from time to time in the light of teaching experi- 
ence. Here again, within the boundaries of a predetermined se- 
lection and organization of units, pupil participation in the 
planning and management of classwork increased as the experi- 
ment progressed. 

Personal problems in English was a fairly conventional review 
unit in language, taken in a nine weeks' dose. The course pro- 
vided an opportunity within a somewhat restricted area for in- 
dividual students to complete such preparation as seemed neces- 
sary to meet the requirements in language demanded by the 
colleges which they were reasonably sme of attending. It was pro- 
gressive in nature to the extent of taking into account student 
opinion as to what knowledges and skills should be given attention 
and of allowing wide freedom of choice in the selection of sub- 
jects dealt with in oral or written form. 
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Purposes Underlying the Program 

Today the schools of America face a twofold task: (1) the in- 
dividual must be helped to reaHze and develop his own potenti- 
alities in a changing society; (2) he must be led to assume his 
share of responsibility for the improvement of that society while 
not losing sight of the welfare of the individuals who compose it. 
This double purpose of the schools, the improvement of society 
and the development of the individual, must be served if this ideal 
of democratic living is to be approximated. This means that the 
educational system must attempt to make habitual the thinking 
and acting that will promote these ideals. 

A matter of first importance in the development of the curricu- 
lum is the theory of the nature of mind which influences the 
teacher. It is assumed here that mind consists of the understand- 
ings, perspectives, attitudes, habits of thinking, methods of pro- 
cedure, or backgrounds of information that are really significant 
in personal living or social adjustment. The development of skills 
and the acquisition of information are significant and valuable 
only in so far as they contribute to the process of realizing a 
purpose, of seeking a goal. 

The function of the school, then, is to provide educational situa- 
tions in which pupils may develop those character and personality 
traits which are needed by those who participate in truly demo- 
cratic living. Some of these traits are: 

1. Open-mindedness in approaching controversial issues. 

2. An intelligent curiosity with respect to personal and public 
problems, 

3. Critical-mindedness in the consideration of facts and 
opinions. 

4. An attitude of social concern relative to conditions which 
block the growth and enrichment of the personalities of 
the greater number in our society. 

5. Willingness and ability to engage in reflective thinking. 

6. Cooperativeness in social thinking and action. 

7. Willingness to imdertake and carry responsibility in per- 
sonal and social situations. 

8. Self-reliance and self-direction in carrying out well-planned 
activities. 
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9. Purposefulness in individual and social projects. 

10. Creativeness and imagination in meeting new situations. 

Administrative Organization 

To begin with, the experimental curriculum was limited to 
those pupils who expected to enter a college which would accept 
pupils from the experimental curriculum and who had shown 
enough promise of ability to warrant considering them as accept- 
able applicants, and who would agree to continue with the group 
for three years. The written consent of parents was required for 
admission to the experimental curriculum, and parents were 
expected to attend meetings during the year for the purpose of 
discussing plans and progress of the experiment. 

Usually a group of approximately sixty to seventy boys and 
girls, forming two large classes, has been enrolled in the experi- 
mental core curriculum at the beginning of the tenth grade and 
has continued as a group throughout the three years of the 
senior high school. Beginning in January, 1937, midyear groups 
of approximately thirty-five students have entered the experi- 
mental course. 

The school day begins at 8:30 a.m. and extends through 
3:15 p.M. At the beginning of the day is a brief home room 
period followed by five 65-minute periods. Four periods of work 
per day are the usual pupil load. The addition^ period in the 
school day is devoted to study (four periods per week) and 
physical education (one period per week). A rich program of 
extracurricular activities is carried on outside the regular school 
day. 

The following diagram indicates the program carried each year, 
and the way in which the experimental and regular courses fit 
together, and the proportionate amount of the course required 
for the experimental curriculum. 

Grade X Grade XI Grade XU 

* Humanities Core: ^ Humanities Core: * Modem American 

The World Scene The American Scene Problems 

* Humanities Core: * Humanities Core: * Practical Problems 

The World Scene The American Scene of Living 

Elective Elective Elective 

Elective Elective Elective 

Note: The experimental part of the curriculum is starred. 
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The humanities core is taught by two teachers, working 
cooperatively, utilizing two periods (consecutive if possible) 
through two years in grades X and XI. 

In Modem American Problems two teachers working with the 
group during the single period direct the course. The sixty to 
seventy pupils work as one group in initiating each new unit of 
work, in giving reports, and in summarizing discussions. The 
class is divided into smaller groups for research, for discussion 
and preparation of reports, for remedial work, and for improve- 
ment of techniques in which a particular group may need special 
help. The plan necessarily differs for the smaller January groups. 

The Practical Problems of Living phase in grade XII utilizes one 
period throughout the school year. It is divided into four short 
courses of nine weeks each, dealing with personal and family 
relationships, practical housing and home problems, personal 
business problems, and personal problems in English. These short 
courses are directed by specialists in the respective fields. 

The electives, two courses per year or their equivalent, are 
selected from the subject offerings which seem to have greatest 
value in furthering the educational and vocational plans of the 
pupil. For some pupils the greater freedom in electives is as truly 
experimental as the core curriculum, since they are much less 
restricted in their choice than they would be if they were meeting 
all the specific subject requirements of the colleges they plan 
to enter. 

During the first six years of experimentation with the core 
cmriculum, two teachers were given one period per day, free 
from contact with pupils, to devote to the planning of work, 
record keeping, and some aspects of administration, and one of 
them has served as chairman of the experimental group. These 
two teachers also cared for the classes of other core curriculum 
teachers in order that they might have time for planning con- 
ferences. Some conference time has been provided by the Board 
of Education through the use of substitute teachers when curricu- 
lum assistants were available. During the school year 1939-1940 
four teachers have been allowed one period each daily free 
from contacts with pupils. One of these has been designated as 
coordinator of the experimental curriculum. A fifth teacher is 
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allowed approximately two periods of time daily for work on 
evaluation. 

Problems and DiSculties 

All of those who have participated in attempts to discover 
better ways of doing things through continuous experimentation 
realize that growing pains frequently accompany the process. 
To reconstruct one’s philosophy of education and classroom 
techniques, and then to evaluate the results, is no light task. 

Among the many problems encountered in the experimentation 
at Roosevelt was that of determining the criteria for the selection 
of subject matter or content. Three dements influenced the choice 
in the early years: (1) an obligation to meet the state require- 
ment of a years study of American history; (2) an equally strong, 
if not legal, obligation to develop the language skills and reading 
abilities ordinarily cared for in the English class; (3) a certain 
content coverage indicated by the previous selection of a study 
of world civilizations for the tenth grade course, of “The American 
Scene” for the eleventh, and of contemporary American problems 
for the twelfth. Continually in the work with the tenth and 
eleventh grades there was the strain of moving rapidly enough 
from unit to unit to cover significant epochs within the prescribed 
time while providing suJfficient opportunities for enrichment and 
for the development of necessary techniques. The social studies 
teachers were concerned about getting in the whole sweep of 
world history and all of the significant developments in American 
life with particular emphasis on the modem, while the English 
teachers felt that there were great values to the students to be 
derived from “hving culturally in an epoch” and that time must 
be taken as the occasion arose for the development of reading 
skills, research techniques, and facility in oral and written ex- 
pression in both classrooms. Teachers of both subjects recognized 
the desirability of helping students to look upon education as an 
opportunity for personal growth, but time for orientation and 
later for self-evaluation seemed limited. 

The problem of fusing or integrating the work done in the 
two classes by the two teachers in the tenth and eleventh grades 
into a unified whole was intensified in the twelfth grade by the 
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addition of four short unit courses and at least three additional 
teachers. Another serious problem was the preservation of con- 
tinuity, secured by two years of planning with or for a class by 
the same two teachers, in the transition from eleventh to twelfth 
grade. It appeared that there was not time enough to do every- 
thing; and although many and fervent were the discussions, these 
diflBculties did not disappear to any extent until the ‘"student 
needs” approach to the selection of content was accepted. Since 
this released the teacher and class from the obligation expressed 
or implicit in the situation of “covering ground,” time pressure 
was lessened. 

Another aspect of this criteria-of-selection problem was the 
question raised from the beginning as to the validity of selecting 
reading materials on the basis of their contribution to an under- 
standing of a certain epoch or movement. The English teachers 
were becoming more and more aware of the desirability of select- 
ing reading material which met student interests and needs, and 
were concerned with the actual reading diflBculties involved in 
handling the vocabulary and sentence construction in some of the 
selections which had been chosen primarily from the standpoint 
of concepts presented. 

The attempt at a real integration gave rise also to a serious 
problem of synchronization, since some periods oflEered much 
for the social studies teacher, little for the English, and vice versa. 
This problem was met with fair success by focusing attention on 
significant movements and changes rather than on less important 
detail. 

Two other problems of content were: the diflBculties, confronted 
in the tenth and eleventh grades, of arriving at a consideration of 
modem times early enough to give the contemporary scene its 
proper emphasis, and the failure to provide enough time in the 
twelfth grade for a wide variety of stimulating reading materials 
not necessarily related to the problems being considered. With the 
lessening of time devoted to the social studies and English core 
in the twelfth grade and the obligation felt in the one period 
devoted to it to focus attention upon the economic-civic-sociologi- 
cal aspects of the problems considered, the art aspects of the 
curriculum, inadequately dealt with in the earlier years, suSered 
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still further curtailment. Sincere attempts were made to stimulate 
wide reading and active interest in the recreational and cultural 
values of art activities, but the time and facilities were very 
definitely limited. 

Cooperating teachers from the beginning have felt that the 
core course was too limited to give the broad general education 
desirable for all students. They have encouraged election of the 
experimental science course which was developing at the same 
time as the so-called “experimental curriculum,” although they 
should have much preferred its inclusion in the core itself. They 
have made many attempts to secure cooperation of art teachers in 
carrying forward projects calling for art activities, but, willing as 
the art teachers were, the exigencies of the situation seriously 
hampered such cooperation. 

Among the problems confronted in the experimentation were 
a number which arose out of the fact that education is carried 
on by human beings and that the personal adjustments necessary 
for successful planning and the carrying out of plans are not 
always easy. The individual teacher had several such adjustments 
to make. He foxmd it necessary to go through a continuous process 
of revising his philosophy of education, or at least of clarifying it; 
he foimd that as a consequence he must develop new criteria for 
the selection of content, new techniques of working with pupils 
or an increased emphasis on some techniques already partially in 
use, and new types of evaluation. He had to teach himself to place 
more responsibility on the individual child for the establishment 
of his ovm goals and for independent work in the achievement 
of those goals. Students had to be led to consider the teacher's 
role that of stimulating, guiding, or counseling rather than dictat- 
ing, directing, judging. He had to see to it that the objectives of 
tolerance, understanding, and cooperativeness were possible of 
realization in his classroom. The great amount of time necessary 
for reading, thinking, planning, and preparing to handle the 
much wider range of materials and problems involved in the 
new curriculum vsras hard to find. So also was the time to evolve 
new types of records for new types of data. Not inconsiderable 
was the struggle to overcome the feeling of insecurity resulting 
from such changes. 
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Cooperating teachers found additional problems, from the suc- 
cessful solution of which sprang many of the most valuable re- 
sults of the experiment. They found it essential and possible to 
develop a mutual understanding of one another’s aims, capa- 
bilities, and personalities. They developed the willingness and 
ability to work pleasantly and effectively together. Individual 
preferences and biases were subordinated to common educational 
purposes, but at the same time values inherent in individual 
“flairs” and outstanding abilities were retained. In the course of 
the discussions through which they arrived at a common phi- 
losophy and agreement as to methods of procedure, they had to 
develop those qualities of tact, courtesy, respect for others, broad 
outlook, which they were attempting to develop in their pupils. 

Some of the questions most frequently brought up in these 
discussions were as follows: 

Which teacher does what? 

How much time should be spent on various phases of a unit? 

What is most important in a unit? 

How shall we handle the unit? 

What materials should we use? 

Always the time problem loomed large: time for discussion of 
the questions listed above, time for the discussion of individual 
students, and time for evolving and using the new types of re- 
ports which the changing concept of education demanded. 

Probably the most difficult of the problems met in this teacher- 
teacher relationship was that involving the division of labor, a 
problem which has increased rather than decreased in perplexity 
with the adoption of the point of view of teaching pupils rather 
than subjects. “Is it possible~or desirable— to fuse teachers?” 
we have asked many times. Possibly the answer, which lack of 
self-confidence on the part of the individual teachers makes 
them unwiUing to accept, is to have one teacher for all of the 
core. 

In a situation in which the experimentation is set up as only a 
part of the total school program with a limited number of students 
and teachers participating, there are sure to arise serious dif- 
ficulties in securing the understanding and cooperation of non- 
participating faculty members. A very human and natural tend- 
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ency which exhibited itself was due to a lack of understanding 
of the really tremendous amount of time and energy involved in 
doing experimental work. Teachers seeing other teachers with a 
so-called "free period/’ with special materials purchased for 
their classes, wiA time to attend meetings in other cities, often 
failed to realize that the "free period” was insuflScient for the 
uses to which it was put. Some of these uses were: substituting 
for other teachers while they held planning conferences, arrang- 
ing and managing a testing schedule, preparing reports of seniors 
for colleges, evolving and making new kinds of reports for stu- 
dents and parents, conferring with cooperating teachers and witli 
curriculum assistants. These duties, however, seemed to others 
like special privileges instead of special responsibilities. 

Too frequently their attitude was unfriendly, and hasty generali- 
zations uncomplimentary to the whole experiment were based on 
the scanty evidence of one or two cases in which results were un- 
satisfactory rather than on the valuable contributions to the life 
of the whole school made by large numbers of students who were 
members of the experimental classes. It may be that this attitude 
was due to a jealousy springing from the assumption that those 
selected to do experimental work were considered better teachers 
than those not asked, or that a teacher s desire to do something 
different implied a reflection on the. quality and effectiveness 
of performance of those not wishing to change. It is quite pos- 
sible that the teachers concerned in experimentation did not, in 
the press of their almost overwhelming concern with their own 
immediate problems, take sufficient time or use enough tact in 
attempting to secure the sympathetic understanding of other 
faculty members. Certainly the experience in Roosevelt illustrated 
again the desirability of a more widespread participation in the 
process of changing the guiding educational philosophies and 
resulting procedures even at the cost of time. In that way many 
other teachers who were wiUing and eager to contribute to de- 
sirable change could have had their share in a more general plan 
of improvement. 

This same "division within the house” created some student 
problems. It was necessary to make a real effort to prevent the 
development of the experimental groups into cliques while re- 
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taining the real values of mutual understanding, friendship, and 
helpfulness developed through prolonged associations with the 
same group and teachers. It was also necessary to protect students 
of the experimental group from too limited contact with the 
student body by providing them with opportunities for participa- 
tion in unsegregated home rooms and general school clubs. An- 
other rather diflScult situation arose from the fact that students in 
these classes exhibited a very human tendency to meet the day- 
by-day requirements of teachers of other subjects, under the 
pressure of grades, disapproval, and failure, before meeting the 
more flexible, long-time assignments, motivated by concern for 
individual growth, in the special experimental curriculum classes. 

In public schools the approval of the general public and par- 
ticularly of the parents of the boys and girls being educated is 
essential to ultimate success. Changes from the accepted points 
of view, materials and methods of instruction, must be explained 
and their adoption supported. In the early days of the experiment 
such explanations were made in meetings to which parents of 
prospective students were invited. Later, through furdier meet- 
ings, through reports of progress, and through individual con- 
ferences, parents were kept informed as to the progress of their 
boys and girls in the changing curriculum. To only a limited 
degree was an attempt made to secure the aid of the parents in 
modifying educational purposes and procedures. They were asked 
to bring questions and comments to meetings; they were asked 
to comment on early reports and to offer suggestions as to the 
type of reports which were later used. At about the time that it 
was found desirable to bring students into the planning of their 
ovm education, it was also realized that parents might have 
valuable suggestions to offer and that greater progress might 
be made through the increased understanding such participation 
would bring about. In the meantime the primary diflScuIty en- 
countered was the confusion of purpose between what parents 
and students considered essential preparation for college (and 
for any college which any student might desire to attend! ) and 
a course designed to meet real student needs. Since the Eight- 
Year Study was a college preparatory experiment, real pressure 
was felt by teachers to prepare students for colleges in spite of 
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the agreement of colleges to accept recommended students. The 
result was limited experimentation. Conflicting ideas of the nature 
of the course and the amoimt of home study required, due to its 
more flexible nature, caused confusion. In general, however, 
very generous and intelligent cooperation was the result of the 
attempts of teachers and administrators to sectnre the under- 
standing and cooperation of parents. 

The actual administration of an experimental curriculum pre- 
sented diflBcult problems. Even with an allotment of two periods 
per day to the core curriculum and the attempt to keep classes 
with the same teachers for two years, there was diflSculty in bring- 
ing arts and science teachers into the planning and actual teach- 
ing as often as the cooperating teachers considered desirable. As 
teachers of the experimental curriculum grew to feel the need of 
a broader core extended to the whole school, and the creation of 
several small schools within the school, they encountered seem- 
ingly insuperable administrative and financial diBSculties. 

In the Practical Problems of Living phase of the twelfth grade 
experimental curriculum, time pressure was a very important 
problem. A teacher had only nine weeks" time in which to work 
with pupils in such a field as personal and family relations, or 
personal business problems. This meant that there was too little 
time available for the maximum use of pupil-teacher planning 
as a means of determining pupil needs. Also, long-range measure- 
ment of attitudes and Ainldng ability through use of P,E.A. 
tests had to be left to teachers in the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grades, who had much longer contacts with students. 

A second unsolved problem in the twelfth grade was inadequate 
cooperation in unit construction. The American Problems teachers 
and the Practical Problems of Living teachers worked with the 
same students in problem areas that were likely to overlap. While 
some conferences were held to plan the work of the twelfth grade 
cooperatively, no satisfactory plan of teacher-teacher conferences 
was evolved. 

Other Experimental Courses 

Practical Science. In the spring of 1937 a practical science course 
was started at Roosevelt High School. The same type of course 
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was inaugurated at East High School in the fall of that year. 
During 1938 and 1939 science teachers at Lincoln and North 
high schools engaged in similar curriculum experimentation. 

Practical science is a one-year course intended for those who 
need a general knowledge of science of a less technical nature 
than that offered in the separate sciences, and a course covering 
more fields of science than are included in a single separate 
science such as physics or chemistry. The major emphasis is 
placed upon the pupil and his needs rather than upon subject 
matter. 

Problem materials for the course are drawn from the physical 
sciences as they relate to everyday hfe. Biological knowledge is 
also utilized if needed to understand a problem. . 

Although practical science is designed to adjust students to 
their environment, it is also a desirable elective in the college 
preparatory course since some colleges accept it as a laboratory 
science providing satisfactory preparation for college. A year 
of practical science taken in the eleventh grade often creates a 
desire for further scientific study on the part of students. As a 
follow-up to this appHed science course, the second semester of 
physics and the first semester of chemistry are recommended. 

Some of the purposes of the course are; 

1. To help pupils learn correct methods of thinking through 
the application of science to everyday life. 

2. To help pupils learn to use the principles from physics, 
chemistry, and the other sciences in understanding present- 
day problems. 

3. To teach pupils to use the problem or scientific method of 
study or research. 

4. To develop skill and willingness to work with and for others. 

5. To help pupils gain additional knowledge of good physical 
and mental health and develop proper habits of maintaining 
them. 

6. To help pupils learn to evaluate critically what they hear 
or read. 

Teaching units have been developed in several problem areas. 
Problems have been selected for their social significance as well 
as for scientific values. Selection and treatment of content have 
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been adjusted to the major purpose of the course; namely, to 
develop the pupil as a rational human being. The following is a 
list of titles of some of the units which have been used: 


1. Measurements in Our Phys- 
ical World. 

2. Atmosphere, Weather, and 
Climate. 

3. Water and Solution. 

4. Matter and Its Properties. 

5. Heat and Fuels. 

6. The Earth. 

7. Astronomy. 

8. Materials and Processes. 


9. Light. 

10. Transportation. 

11. Cosmetics. 

12. Communication. 

13. Foods— Kinds, Uses, How 
to Preserve. 

14. Drugs and Narcotics. 

15. Beverages— Alcoholic and 
Nonalcoholic. 

16. Energy in the Home. 


Twelfth Grade Social Studies, According to a cmriculum 
bulletin of the Department of Social Studies of the Des Moines 
Public Schools, dated July, 1933, the twelfth grade social studies 
consisted of a course in civics and economics. The course followed 
pretty closely the traditional subject matter organization of 
American government and principles of economics. Basic texts 
served as main guides in the course. There were some supple- 
mentary materials: other texts, pamphlets, and magazines. Evalua- 
tion took place mainly in terms of objective fact tests, essay tests, 
and teacher judgment. Numerical grades were given students 
periodically. Political, economic, and social problems were taken 
up as matters incidental to the subject matter organization of 
the two fields. The main pupil activities were reading, writing, 
recitation, and discussion. There were a few field trips. 

In September, 1935, a Modern American Problems course was 
started in Roosevelt High School as one phase of the Eight- 
Year Experiment. Contemporary problems were used as the gate- 
way through which students might engage in a well-motivated 
study of American government and elementary economics. Some 
experimentation with attitude and thinking tests took place during 
the first year of the existence of this course. Numerical grades were 
replaced by rating sheets, by use of form letters wiA space for 
individualized comment, and by symbols designed to show in- 
dividual progress toward the objectives of the course. 
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The main objectives for the twelfth grade American Problems 
course may be summarized under three headings; development 
of character and personality traits, development of functional 
understandings, and achievement of skills and techniques. Some 
of the character and personality traits which the members of 
the committee held essential to good citizenship in a democracy 
were: an open mind; an inquiring mind; a critical mind; social 
concern; self-reliance; self-direction; and traits of responsibility, 
dependability, and perseverance. Willingness and ability to do 
reflective thinking were considered of prime importance among 
the objectives. 

The discussions of the committee during the school year 
1937-1938 indicated a consensus of opinion in favor of a twelfth 
grade social studies course which would consist of the study 
of political problems the first semester and economic problems 
the second semester. Discussions in 1938-1939 revealed that this 
view of the American Problems phase was no longer strongly 
emphasized. By 1939-1940 very few twelfth grade social studies 
teachers continued to draw the line between political and eco- 
nomic problems. Any American problem might be studied any 
semester. 

The following h’st indicates the kinds of problems which 
pupils and teachers selected cooperatively for study during 
1939-1940: 

What are the vocational prospects of youth in Des Moines? 

What are our home problems and what can we do about them? 

Is the quality of population becoming inferior? If so, what 
can be done about it? 

How may housing be improved in this community? 

What can be done to promote a greater degree of peace be- 
tween capital and labor? 

What can be done to solve the unemployment problem? 

How can we avoid economic depressions? 

Is democracy superior to its competitors ( communism, fascism, 
Nazism? 

What do I need to know in order not to be taken in by harm- 
ful propaganda? 

How may we as citizens combat crime? 
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How may we as consumers get our money’s worth? 

How may we use our natural resources more wisely? 

What can we do to help keep the United States out of war? 
This is not a list of problems adopted as a course of study by the 
twelfth grade social studies teachers. Probably no one teacher s 
pupils have studied all these problems during the year. This list 
does not imply an order in which problems were considered, but 
is merely a composite partial Hst of units studied in the various 
twelfth grade classrooms. 

Usually pupils and teachers, planning together, selected any 
combination of problems desired for the year’s course. There was 
one important variation from this procedure. At Roosevelt some 
of the twelfth grade social studies classes (including the Ameri- 
can Problems group of the twelfth grade experimental curricu- 
lum) began the year s work with a nine weeks’ study of democracy 
and its competitors. During this period of time numerous threats 
or menaces to democracy were recognized and listed. Some of 
these were: war, unemployment, crime, race prejudice, graft and 
corruption, waste of human resources, waste of natural resources, 
and inequality and inadequacy of educational opportunity. 
These threats to democracy listed by a given group of pupils 
were the problems studied during the remainder of the year. 
This plan furnished a definite focus for the whole course; namely, 
the preservation and improvement of democracy. 

The most important developments in the twelfth grade social 
studies in Des Moines during the three-year period 1937-1940 
seem to have been the following: 

1. The main emphasis of the course shifted from civics and 
economics to political and economic problems, and then to 
American problems. 

2. Most pupils and teachers no longer use the textbook as a 
guide in the course. Source xmits have been developed to serve 
as reservoirs of material on given problems. 

3. There is much more pupil-teacher planning than in 1937. 

4. Pupils have access to a greater variety of materials (maga- 
zines, pamphlets, and books). 

5. Field trips, guest speakers, and interviews with people who 
have information pertinent to a problem are used more ex- 
tensively than in 1937. 
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6. The pupils and teachers of the twelfth grade social studies 
draw more frequently upon other subject fields for help in 
gathering pertinent data on problems. They have found art, music, 
and science experiences helpful in dealing with consumer prob- 
lems, the problem of leisure and of conservation of natural re- 
sources. 

7. Experimentation with the use of scales of belief and think- 
ing tests has been taking place. 

8. Pupils are encouraged to engage in personal and social 
action which they may decide should follow the study of a 
problem. 

Physical Education. In both junior and senior high schools 
physical education is a required subject. Each student in senior 
high school, unless excused because of ill-health or physical 
defect by a physician, is required to give one period of school- 
time each week to physical education, and may elect a second 
period. Junior high school pupils are required to spend two 
and one-half periods each week in physical education classes. All 
students are given regular physical examinations by school phy- 
sicians to determine limitations on activities, with special examina- 
tions at the beginning of each season to determine fitness for 
participation in varsity sports. 

Several important trends can be noted in the physical educa- 
tion program of the Des Moines secondary schools: greater 
emphasis is being placed on student planning and responsibility; 
there are more corecreational activities; creative dancing is being 
taught in the junior high schools; more time and effort are being 
expended in the evaluation of activities. 

Art. Teachers of secondary school art in Des Moines do not 
conduct their classes merely for the talented few. They believe 
that those who build, who design fiurniture, cars, locomotives, 
dresses, cooking utensils, etc., are often greater artists than the 
creator of easel pictures. Furthermore, they believe that stereo- 
typed learning is deadly within a creative field; therefore, the art 
teacher must work with the individual not only as a separate unit 
but as a member of a group. 

Art students have participated in a great variety of projects: 
painting murals; experimenting with color; making masks, stage- 
set designs, and costumes; designing panels for class parties; 
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decorating plates and platters; block-printing and screen-painting 
Christmas cards. 

Some of the stores of Des Moines cooperate with the art classes. 
Once a year they hire two or more high school artists to draw for 
the ads in the newspaper. Twice a semester art students, cooperat- 
ing with the salesmanship and merchandising students, draw and 
compose the ads for the school newspaper. 

Art exhibits, of work done both by pupils in the school and by 
artists of the community, are available to students in the school 
gallery. Art students have opportunities to visit outstanding ex- 
hibitions that are brou^t to the galleries of Des Moines. North 
High and Roosevelt High sponsored during the last semester of 
1939-1940 a joint exhibit at the Fine Arts Association gallery. 

Art teachers and students feel that they have a contribution 
to make to the total life of the school. They have cooperated with 
numerous departments, but still feel the need for more op- 
portunities to work with other classes and activities of the school. 

Junior High School Courses 

Fusion Courses. In several of the junior high schools fusion 
courses have been attempted. They were based on the observa- 
tion that teachers meeting six different classes and a home room 
each day cannot learn to know pupils well enough to be a very 
great help to them individually, and that it is diflScult for boys 
and girls of junior high school age to adjust to many different 
teachers and teaching situations in the course of one school day. 

Some of the units developed were: in the seventh grade, 
Orientation to Junior High School, China, South America, 
Managing Money, Family Life in the United States, and Trans- 
portation; in grade VIII, The Building of America, Movies, Sports, 
and Building a Home; in grade IX, Know Your City, Taxation, 
Public Welfare, Recreation, Municipal Government, and Behave 
Yourself (etiquette). 

The Art, Industrial Arts, Music, and Physical Education De- 
partments cooperated in supplying materials, in giving advice 
and instruction, and in devoting class time to some of the units. 
Creative writing, spelling, oral expression, and reading were the 
English activities of the fusion courses. Social studies activities 
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included: preparation of bibliographies, study of social studies 
terms, reading social studies materials, oral and written reports, 
dramatizations, and writing a constitution for the home room. 
Some of the activities involving numerous subject fields were: 
planning home room parties, giving assembly programs, budget- 
ing, preparation of charts and graphs, studying taxation, studying 
the building of a home. Arithmetic did not seem to fit very 
smoothly into the fusion, so the teachers recommended that it 
be omitted from the following year’s plan. 

General Science. During the past four years there has been an 
important shift in the content of the general science course. The 
subject matter is no longer based upon that which is presented 
in any one textbook. Supplementary textbooks have been pro- 
vided in each classroom. The science teachers have agreed upon 
a tentative outline of science areas and grade placement. These 
have been tried out in actual classroom practice, with the result 
that there is a growing conviction on the part of the science 
teachers that content should be selected for its value in meeting 
the needs of boys and girls in their various environments. The 
suggested scope for each grade is flexible enough to allow the 
pursuance of optional areas of science interest, which makes it 
possible for schools in different sections of the community to 
study the areas which will be of most benefit to them. 

Other developments in general science teaching are: more 
adequate time allotment, experimentation with a better-type 
room, more adequate equipment and materials, more field trips, 
less emphasis on specialists as general science teachers, and 
experimentation with newer types of evaluation. 

Home and Child Hygiene. This is a ninth grade course for 
girls, designed to increase their abihty to preserve their own 
health, to recognize deviations from normal states of health, to 
meet simple illnesses and home emergencies with safety and 
e£Bciency, and to use simple nursing procedures in the home. The 
student has an opportunity to develop an understanding of 
sanitary measures for home and community. The final unit of the 
course deals with simple principles of infant and child care. Social 
workers dealing with maternity cases report that the effects of 
this course are remarkable in the homes they visit. 
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Course for Maladjusted Boys, In the fall of 1939 a West Junior 
High School teacher began an experiment with a group of mal- 
adjusted boys. These students had entered junior high in January, 
1939, two to four semesters older than the average new pupil 
in junior high in Des Moines. A history of failure in elementary 
school, broken homes, malnutrition, low incomes, and trouble 
with law enforcements agencies was typical of most of the boys. 
Intelligence quotients ranged from 68 to 102. 

An interest inventory was given. It showed that the dislikes 
of the group, individually and as a whole, were much stronger 
than the likes. The boys showed a marked indifference to many 
items in which normal children of the seventh grade are in- 
terested. A reading test was given to find what steps might be 
taken in remedial reading and what reading material could be 
used by the group. Individual and group conferences were held 
to give the boys opportunities to make their interests known. 

A personal hobby display composed of examples of the work 
the teacher liked to do in his spare time aroused some discussion 
of things the pupils would like to do. Several members of the 
group asked to make linoleum-block prints. Within two weeks aU 
but four of the boys had made creditable block prints. Some of 
the subjects were original; others were copied from illustrations 
found in books in the room. No attempt was made to push the 
boys into this activity and some of them wasted quite a bit of 
time. Several of them spent this free time looking at pictures in 
magazines while the others were making their block prints. 

One period a day was allowed for the “activities’" described 
above. The other period was used for discussion of current radio 
news reports, newspaper headlines, and questions on many other 
subjects as brought up by the boys. For a month there was some 
reading material in the room; most of it had been tried on the 
boys and found not interesting to them or too difBcult in vocabu- 
lary or concept. Finally, from the boys themselves came the re- 
quest to have some time set aside for quiet reading. At this time 
a large number of books from the elementary school was brought 
into the room. A new reader, Centerville, was introduced and 
used, and other reading and vocabulary building experiences 
were brought about through taking the class on excursions to see 
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things in the community in which they showed an interest. 
Also a remedial reading consultant worked with this group. 

When reports to parents came due, each boy agreed to write 
the teacher a letter reminding him of the things Aey had done 
and what they thought he should say about their progress. The 
response was surprising. Every boy wrote him something. Most 
of them, through a veil of queer spelling and crude sentence 
structure, revealed themselves to the teacher more clearly than 
he had ever seen them before. With these letters, the contents of 
their test folders, and samples of their block prints, he found 
the writing of those reports not a task, but a pleasure. Several 
mothers wrote him interesting and helpful letters in reply. 

At the beginning of the second semester the teacher and the 
principal found a way of providing manual arts facilities for these 
boys. The major project of this phase of the course was the build- 
ing of a playhouse for elementary children. 

So far as educational objectives are concerned, the teachers 
believe that these boys have had experiences which will make 
them better citizens along the following lines: 

1. They have improved in their attitude toward organized 
authority, not because they have found this authority a stem, 
relentless Nemesis for the evildoer, but because they believe 
that their teachers are trying to imderstand them. 

2. They are happier in their daily associations in the group 
and around the school than they were when the class was 
organized. 

3. They have taken part in planning many activities which 
they felt were important and, to the extent of their capabilities, 
have carried out some of the plans to a successful conclusion. 

4. They have gained a feeling for human life in other parts of 
the world through their daily discussion of news reports and radio 
broadcasts and have learned to look for facts to use in interpreting 
these reports. 

5. They have learned to use what resources they have at hand 
to gain an end without depending on materials seemingly neces- 
sary but not furnished through the regular channels. 
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Youth Peace League 

During December, 1939, one section of American Problems 
students at Theodore Roosevelt High School selected and carried 
on a unit of study entitled ‘‘Keeping the United States Out of 
War.” The culminating activity of this unit of work was an in- 
vitation to American Problems students in the other high schools 
to join in the formation of a Youth Peace League. The purpose of 
this organization was to study the foreign policy of the United 
States and propagandize on behalf of peace. The cooperation of 
several community organizations for adults was obtained. By 
April, 1940, 605 students had expressed their desire to participate 
as members of the Youth Peace League. 

Election Project 

The Des Moines Public Schools intend to be an integral part 
of the community life and to carry on activities which bring 
the future voters, who are the pupils of the school, into as frequent 
and vital contact with the civic life of the city, state, and nation 
as can be planned. The school stands ready to alter its curriculum 
in order that it may utilize opportunities which lend themselves 
to that purpose. Local, state, and national elections offer a rich 
opportunity for civic education of a vital and intensely interesting 
natinre. 

In 1936 and again in 1938 the schools carried on election 
projects which afforded most of the high school students and 
some junior high school students opportunities to study current 
election civics and then put this knowledge into practice by 
participating in a city-wide school election which was held on the 
same day as the local and national elections. Registration of 
student voters was carried out vdth materials furnished through 
the cooperation of the Independent School District and the City 
of Des Moines. Full-length ballots were prepared for election 
day. Hundreds of students assumed responsibilities in helping to 
plan and carry out these projects. A thorough study of the election 
issues of 1936 and 1938 was an important part of the project. 

Curriculum Committees 

The curriculum is the concern of every member of the in- 
structional staff in the Des Moines schools. The most important 
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changes and improvements in the curriculum should grow out 
of the classroom situation and be developed by classroom teachers. 
To implement this principle, curriculum committees of teachers 
have been organized in subject areas and at grade levels in which 
active development is in progress. 

As a beginning, committees were appointed by the superintend- 
ent, with the aid of supervisory and administrative oflSicials, to 
attack the immediate problems in their respective areas. These 
committees, as one of their problems, were asked to work out 
plans for representation on permanent committees which would 
provide for rotation of membership and also for continuity of 
program. The plans necessarily differ widely, since some com- 
mittees work with areas such as American Problems, involving 
13 teachers in 4 different schools, and others in such fields as 
elementary science, which involves over 100 teachers in more 
than 40 buildings. Committees in different fields are organized as 
work is attempted. For example, committees studied dictionary 
needs for two years before final recommendations for purchase 
and quota distribution were determined. The dictionary com- 
mittees then ceased to exist, since the use of the dictionary is the 
function of all subject fields and departments. Committees in 
fields such as English, social studies, or primary reading are not 
dissolved, but continue with rotating personnel. It is the fxmction 
of continuing committees to study the curriculum practices and 
instructional materials related to their fields and to recommend 
changes which should be made to achieve educational results 
more effectively. 

The administrative committee has evolved as the group to 
which curriculum committees report their conclusions and recom- 
mendations. The superintendent is the chairman of the committee, 
to which he appoints the assistant superintendent, the directors 
and supervisors who have general responsibilities over wide areas 
of education, and two or more special subject supervisors. To this 
committee, usually numbering about nine persons, are added any 
special supervisors who are directly concerned with any report 
to be presented. The administrative committee is responsible for 
considering each report in the light of the entire sweep of educa- 
tion in Des Moines, for returning recommendations to the com- 
mittees for further study, for suggesting additional proposals. 
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and for adopting reports and plans as the established program 
of the schools within the policies approved by the Board of 
Education. 

Exact definitions of the authority and the responsibilities of the 
curriculum committees and of the administrative committee have 
not been stated. Their functions have been evolving by expansion 
of the duties and responsibilities formerly assigned to temporary 
textbook or curriculum committees. The committees have been 
working cooperatively, determining many of their policies as the 
occasion arises. It is believed that out of this cooperative eflFort a 
flexible plan may develop which will provide for a growing, 
changing curriculum based upon successful experience in the 
classroom. 

Utilization of Community Resources 

During the school year 1939-1940 two in-service teacher-train- 
ing groups concerned with the study and use of community re- 
sources have been developing in the Des Moines Public Schools. 
The Committee on the Utihzation of Community Resources in 
Education has aimed at the systematic classification of community 
resources of educational value and accessible to schools. Teachers 
and community representatives have worked together in pre- 
paring a handbook which classifies the life and work of Des 
Moines under various headings, and Ksts under each heading 
five types of possible contacts with schools: (1) places to visit, 
(2) people to interview, (3) printed and visual materials, 
(4) speakers, and (5) opportunities for participation. 

The Voluntary Community Study Project provides an op- 
portunity and stimulus for teachers to broaden their own under- 
standing of the various aspects of living in Des Moines. Small 
groups of teachers go off every Saturday morning to get better 
acquainted wdth people, activities, and places that make up the 
life of the city. Participation in the project has been purely 
voluntary. No formal reports or other materials have been sug- 
gested or required. 

Now that the handbook for classroom use has been prepared 
by the Committee on the Utilization of Community Resources 
in Education, two possibilities for continuing this phase of the 
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in-service teacher-training program arise: (1) that both groups 
be continued, with one pointing toward the development of 
techniques in the use of community resources in education and 
the other toward an enriched understanding of the community 
by teachers; or ( 2) that the groups merge into a single cooperative 
body, composed of teachers and community representatives alike, 
for the purpose of developing a greater comprehension between 
school and community and the realization of the objectives of 
both groups. 

Educational Conferences 

At the invitation of the Des Moines Public Schools, the Pro- 
gressive Education Association has cooperated in planning and 
conducting annual conferences for Des Moines teachers. Since 
most educational conferences present too many stimuli for real 
assimilation and application, these conferences have allowed not 
more than three or four general meetings, in which various aspects 
of one central theme are discussed by the educational leaders of 
the coxmtry. After each general meeting the membership of the 
conference is divided into as many as thirty-five discussion groups 
to examine and criticize the ideas presented and to discuss their 
application to the local situation. Chairmen selected by the 
teaching staff preside at these meetings and prepare for them in 
a series of planning sessions before the conference opens. 

The Problems Laboratory 

In the summer of 1940 a teachers' workshop, called the Des 
Moines Problems Laboratory, was sponsored jointly by the Des 
Moines Public Schools, the Commission on Teacher Education, 
the Progressive Education Association, and Drake University. 
The Des Moines Board of Education provided the building, books, 
supplies, and clerical services, as well as the services of staff 
members who were already on twelve-month contracts with the 
Des Moines schools. Three consultants were furnished by the 
Commission on Teacher Education and the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. The remaining staff members were paid from 
tuitions, which were required of all who enrolled. Drake Uni- 
versity participated in the planning, managed the recording and 
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accreditment of work done at the laboratory, served as the busi- 
ness agent, and was represented on the staflF of consultants by 
faculty members of the College of Education. 

In this workshop there were a number of unique features 
which made it possible to obtain valuable results for the school 
system as a whole. One hundred and twenty-five elementary and 
secondary teachers and principals from the same school system 
worked for six weeks with consultants, drawn largely from their 
own supervisory and administrative staff, on the study and solu- 
tion of problems which concerned the teachers in their effort to 
carry on an effective educational program. The problems had 
been studied during the latter part of the school year to the 
extent that the Problems Laboratory was able to begin effective 
group discussions much earlier than is usual in workshops. The 
entire day was occupied with a balanced program of group dis- 
cussion, individual study, creative activity in the arts and crafts 
laboratories, and social recreation. 

The benefits of the workshop were readily discernible during 
the following year. Better understanding and appreciation of 
each other were evident between the supervisory and administra- 
tive staff and the teachers, as well as between teachers of different 
grade levels. Their attitude “caught on” with many who had not 
attended the Problems Laboratory and it became possible to plan 
many cooperative projects for furthering better relations between 
all teachers and supervisors. Without discounting in the least the 
contribution made to the improved effectiveness of individual 
teachers, the outstanding development was this somewhat in- 
tangible welding together of the entire personnel of the school 
staff into a greater unity of feeling and purposes. 

Perhaps the greatest proof of value of the Problems Laboratory 
was the successful planning and carrying through of a second 
Des Moines Problems Laboratory in 1941, with essentially the 
same sponsorship as the first one. With the experience gained in 
the preceding year as an asset, many improvements were possible. 
A number of teachers from other school systems were admitted. 
A successful workshop in adult education was carried on for three 
weeks as one innovation. Two additional staff members who were 
speciahsts in the adult education field added materially to the 
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consultant resources of the entire group. An outstanding instructor 
in wood carving, who was brought to the workshop at the request 
of a group of art teachers, proved to be a valuable asset for all. 
In this second Problems Laboratory 125 Des Moines teachers 
participated, several of them for the second time, along vvnth 
11 adult education teachers and 6 teachers from other school sys- 
tems. A careful evaluation study indicated that teachers had 
achieved much of the purpose declared for the workshop. This 
statement of purpose is quoted as one which epitomizes the aims 
of both the 1940 and the 1941 Problems Laboratories: 

The basic purpose of the 1941 Problems Laboratory is to promote 
teacher growth and development. 

This purpose wiU be served as each individual has freedom to plan 
and carry on his own work without pressure or tension in the com- 
pany of others with somewhat similar experiences under informal 
conditions. 

Some possible dividends may be increased sociability, wider ac- 
quaintanceships, better understanding of individuals and of human 
relationships, a broadened vision of the total school program, the joy 
which comes from accomplishment, and greater zest for living as one 
teaches. 



EAGLE ROCK HIGH SCHOOL 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

Eagle Rock Junior-Senior High School is situated in the 
northern section of the City of Los Angeles, California, and is 
one of the high schools under the jurisdiction of the Los Angeles 
City Board of Education. Eagle Rock was originally a separate 
political unit, asking for admission to the metropolitan area as a 
means of inclusion in water privileges afforded Los Angeles by 
the Owens Valley Aqueduct. While it has been a part of Los 
Angeles for sixteen years, it still retains much of its original 
identity, maintaining its own shopping center, post oflBce, service 
and social clubs. Within its boundaries are four elementary 
schools, the junior-senior high school, and the campus of Occi- 
dental College, so that its young people may complete their educa- 
tion without leaving the valley. It is, then, a community which 
keeps a closely knit social consciousness of its own and at the 
same time is afforded the variety of experience available to large 
cities. 

The school has a campus of 12 acres, including two large play- 
grounds, one for boys and one for girls, and a well-equipped agri- 
culture center. A double gymnasium affords opportunity for 
social events as well as for physical education. An auditorium 
with fairly adequate stage facilities seats 1,200. Classrooms, 
laboratories, a library of about 7,000 volumes, a cafeteria ac- 
commodating 500, shops, and home economics units complete 
the plan. 

Pupils attending Eagle Rock High School come from a district 
of three sections, more or less sharply marked according to 
cultural background, standard of living, and security— above 
average, average, below average. In this last group are a small 
number of families receiving aid from local, state, or federal 
funds. A large majority of pupils come from homes owned by 
their parents. Approximately 75 per cent of the parents can 
be reached by telephone. The school population is compara- 
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tively stable, the small transient population consisting mainly of 
those in the lower income brackets. 

Eagle Rock is a slowly but steadily growing community as is 
evidenced by the growth of the school. At the opening in Septem- 
ber, 1927, the enrollment was 399 boys and 394 girls. In 1940 the 
school has a total enrollment of 1,690, with 71 teachers. 

Curriculum Reorganization 

Curriculum reorganization began, several years after the 
school was established, through the desires of two groups of 
the staff. Two instructors on the eleventh grade level, one in 
EngKsh and one in the social studies, asked that they be given 
the same group of students, that they hold their classes in adjoin- 
ing rooms, and that they be given liberty to correlate their work 
in American history and American literature. A similar request 
came from two seventh grade teachers. At the close of the first 
semester both groups wished to continue and to include the home 
room assignment in the arrangement. At the end of the first year 
the suggestion was made that music and art experiences could 
weU be included in the correlation and that the two separate 
class periods be considered as one two-hour schedule. Interest 
in their project, aided by the encouragement and help given by 
the Curriculum Division of the Los Angeles City Schools, spread 
to the whole faculty. 

Inclusion in the Eight-Year Study and, at the same time, in 
the group of California Cooperating Schools, gave freedom from 
city and state curriculum restrictions and promise of help in 
problems which had already begun to loom. As thinking and 
planning progressed, it was realized that understanding and 
directing of adolescence could be achieved only by long, intimate 
relationship of teacher and pupil and by much flexibility of pro- 
gram, motivation, and evaluation. The basic course which has 
evolved is two hours in length, and students remain with the 
same teacher for two years. 

While the gathering of information concerning children is of 
primary importance to every teacher and is the basis of discussion 
in grade curriculum committees, as will be explained later, it 
is this basic course teacher who prepares the cumulative record 
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folder containing facts about home conditions; physical develop- 
ment; intelligence indexes; individual strengths, weaknesses, 
aspirations, and desires. These are taken from every available 
source: interviews with parents, home visits, health records, 
teacher comments, self-rating charts, anecdotal records, stand- 
ardized tests, and so forth. 

In the earlier days of the study the basic course followed rather 
closely the regular Los Angeles course of study: American his- 
tory in the seventh and eighth years, world cultures in the ninth 
and tenth, and American government in the eleventh and twelfth. 
It was for the most part a correlation of subjects that naturally 
grouped themselves around a social science theme— literature, 
art, and music related to the period of history or country being 
studied. The principal innovation was with method and motiva- 
tion. Textbooks and recitations gave way to library references and 
committee reports. Matters taken from everyday living and of 
interest to the child took the place of standardized class material. 

Objectives 

As thinking on objectives crystallized and understanding of 
child needs deepened, the basic course changed radically. While 
the social science units have never been entirely replaced, more 
and more units have been organized with quite different purpose 
and content from those usually found in a history class. Children 
entering the school needed to become oriented to a new situa- 
tion; a class giving a party wanted to know how to do it the right 
way; growing boys and girls asked about the laws of physical 
change and well-being; members of a tenth grade group required 
some vocational information before choosing their upper grade 
electives; an eleventh grade was dissatisfied with the organization 
of its student government; students entering college had to know 
how to bridge the gap. These and many other adolescent needs 
and interests made it essential for grade committees to change 
some of the basic course activity from cultural epoch units to an 
increasing number dealing with social adjustments. 

Development of the Piogiam 

The six-year organization falls into three cycles: seventh and 
eighth grades, ninth and tenth grades, and eleventh and twelfth 
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grades. During the seventh and eighth grade cycle, the chief 
concern is with strengthening the mastery of the techniques of 
communications and calculation, and with the discovery of 
talents and capacities. At the close of the AVIII term, parent, 
child, and basic course teacher, on the basis of the interest and 
achievement of the past two years, decide upon the focal points 
for the next cycle. During the ninth and tenth years, in addition 
to the basic course and physical education, each pupil may 
choose one ‘related elective” (designed to develop, explore, or 
pursue a major interest, usually vocational) and one “general 
elective” (any other course which the school oflFers). During 
the eleventh and twelfth grade cycle, pupils may choose two 
“related electives” and one “general elective.” A pupil intending 
to become an engineer, for example, might choose physics and 
advanced mathematics as “related electives” and drafting as a 
“general elective.” A girl intending to become a nurse might 
choose biology and dietetics as “related electives” and glee club 
as a “general elective.” 

It is not possible in this report to go into detail concerning 
the changes that have occurred in content and emphasis within 
the curriculum structure. In every field there has been adjust- 
ment and reorganization on the basis of better understanding of 
child needs and interests, and in the hght of the reports of com- 
mittees on school objectives. New courses have been added: 
consumer education, family relations, college orientation, and 
“How to Get a Job” in the senior year; practical physics, busi- 
ness economics, shop bookkeeping, and industrial practice for 
prospective industrial workers. 

The administrative organization of the school has undergone 
various adjustments as the study progressed. At first the heads 
of departments, with the adnainistrators, formed a sort of school 
council. Then, as interest in school objectives superseded inter- 
est in subjects, a committee was chosen to clarify each major 
objective and to direct and evaluate work toward it. There were 
committees on Skills, Appreciations, Health, Social Responsibil- 
ity, Critical Thinking, and Vocations. Every teacher still serves 
on one of these committees. In addition there is a committee 
for each grade and a coordinator for each two-year cycle, who 
have major responsibility for planning the work of each year. 
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The time between 8:00 and 8:45 each morning is reserved fo 
meetings of these committees. The school Administrative Coun 
cil now consists of the administrators, the coordinators, and thre< 
faculty members elected at large. 

The school recognizes that there are many problems ahead 
both those already encountered and many not yet envisioned 
They realize that even those for which they have found partia 
or temporary solution will reassert themselves. Community under- 
standing and cooperation, for example, must be constantly a 
matter of concern. Teacher planning, for which the period be- 
fore the start of the student day was originated, has already out- 
grown its time limit. 

Closely allied with this diflBculty is that of adjusting teacher 
load so as to give freedom from heavy class responsibility and 
thus afford opportunity for creative effort. This has been par- 
tially met by transferring the reduced teaching assignments 
formerly given heads of departments' to those engaged in cur- 
riculum coordination. This, however, merely evades the ques- 
tion unless some way is found to take care of duties formerly 
performed by these heads. Experience proves that much oflBcial 
red tape becomes obsolete in these newer procedures and that, 
by taking thought, mechanical tasks may be reduced. Some 
necessary duties, such as distribution of supplies and care of 
equipment, may be reassigned to members of the faculty less 
interested in heavy committee work, who may see in this essen- 
tial part of school routine their contribution to the cause. The 
supervisory function, formerly performed by heads of depart- 
ments, is rapidly being assumed by grade chairmen and teachers 
themselves. The whole problem, however, needs thought and 
attention. 

There is much to be done with teacher training. In preparing 
prospective teachers, colleges and universities must become more 
aware of the needs of the schools and be willing to re-examine 
the standards for certification. Almost nowhere, for example, can 
teachers secure training for the new core courses, or basic 
courses; they are trained only in the traditional subjects. 

Suitable books and supplies must be discovered or produced. 
In every community there is, in all probability, much useful ma- 
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terial of which the school is unaware and which might be pro- 
cured at little or no expense. Careful examination of this as well 
as of purchasable material will have to be made. From the 
schools themselves, where the need is known, should come in- 
spiration, encouragement, and time to produce new types. 

It is, of course, obvious that the regular desk-equipped class- 
room; libraries and laboratories so placed that general use is 
diJSBcult; lack of sufficient art, music, and handicraft facilities— 
not to mention many other school plant inadequacies— are bound 
to be deterrents to the promotion of this informal type of school 
program. 

Duplication of topics, books, and material used in various 
grades needs to be reduced. While it is possible to vary inter- 
pretation and application for different maturation levels, much 
undesirable overlapping and repetition of experience exists. 

The program of evaluation, in spite of the excellent work al- 
ready done, should really begin to yield evidence of progress or 
lack of it toward all major school objectives. Not only should 
new vehicles be prepared and training be given in the technique 
of making tests, but knowledge must be disseminated in the 
methods of giving and using the material already at hand. The 
place of an evaluation program in all curriculum building is too 
little recognized. 

There are many other problems constantly in the minds of 
both teachers and parents. The question of security, for example, 
was seldom apparent when the class knew "what the teacher 
wanted,’' but looms large when the student begins to assume re- 
sponsibility; the demand for efficiency in the fundamental proc- 
esses was met more or less acceptably when the child studied 
English or history, but becomes a matter of anxious speculation 
when the functional method is employed; the whole question 
of home reports and ways in which teachers may convey to 
parents some understandable statements of growth in terms 
of objectives needs clarification; and some method, acceptable 
to both school and college, of predicting student success in col- 
lege and continuing the guidance program started on the lower 
level must be worked out. The solution of these problems seems 
to be not only in careful research and the discovery of practica- 
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ble techniques but in the right kind of publicity concerning 
results. 

The Administrative Council of Eagle Rock High School be- 
lieves that it is faced with one major problem which both grows 
out of and underlies aU those mentioned above. In the formerly 
accepted type of school procedure, the functions of education 
were clearly defined. The duties of administrators, the super- 
visory staff, the teaching force, and the Student Government 
were recognized and ran in fairly well-organized channels. To- 
day no such division exists, and the question of the assumption 
of responsibility for a common, not a divided, task is pertinent 
and persistent. With community opinion entering school coun- 
cils, with the administrator becoming more concerned with 
freeing teacher initiative than with his own authority, with 
students and faculty assuming dominant places in administra- 
tion, with the shift of curriculum planning from oflSce to class- 
room, with the growing need for centers of coordination where 
. all phases of the educative process may be correlated, a new 
^pattern for school operation must be conceived. When “areas 
of responsibility” consistent with educational philosophy can 
be defined and accepted, the school may become a truly demo- 
cratic institution. 

To the finding of such a pattern and the further advance along 
the lines indicated in this paper, the school considers itself dedi- 
cated. It is deeply conscious of the privilege and opportunity 
which inclusion in the Eight-Year Study has afforded it. Acknowl- 
edgment of the help and inspiration given by the Curriculum 
and Evaluation Staffs and the oflBcers of the Commission must 
be made, not in words of appreciation or reports of present 
achievement, but in the way future development may exemplify 
the basic principles for which the Commission stands. 

The educational practices which have been developed at 
Eagle Rock High School during the past eight years have had 
a definite bearing on the character of secondary education 
throughout the city. Eagle Rock is one of the foxn: Cooperating 
Schools of Los Angeles in the Cooperating Secondary Schools’ 
Study in Cahfomia. These schools have worked closely together 
for tire past five years. In turn, the Cooperating Schools have 
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worked closely with a number of experimental junior and senior 
high schools in the city and thereby have materially widened 
the influence of the Eight-Year Study and the California Study. 
Progress reports from the Cooperating and Experimental Schools 
have been presented from time to time to the other secondary 
schools, or to representatives from them. These reports have 
been presented at teachers" institute sessions, at curriculum ad- 
visory committee meetings, at workshops, and at many other 
conference and group meetings. Wide visitation of principals 
and teachers to these schools has taken place during the period 
of the Study, to the end that a free exchange of ideas might be 
encouraged and to observe curriculum practices in operation. 

Content of Curriculum 

This procedure has provided many centers of advanced cur- 
riculum planning and has made it possible to carry on a city- 
wide ctxrriculum improvement program during these years. The 
following courses are now required in most senior high schools. 

Orimtaticm^English, This is a basic two-semester course for 
aU tenth grade pupils. It is primarily intended to improve the 
pupil's habits and understanding in the use of the English lan- 
guage-speaking, reading, and writing. The following themes 
suggest content through which the skills of communication may 
be developed: 

1. BX. The School and Its Resources; Personal and Social 
Guidance. 

2. AX. Vocational Guidance of an exploratory nature; the de- 
velopment of standards in Selecting Leisinre Experiences. 

The course includes: the improvement of work habits and study 
skills; intensive recreational reading for improving skill and 
increasing understanding; extensive recreational reading, with 
emphasis upon enjoyment and increased abihty in interpreta- 
tion; activities to improve speech, chiefly in informal relation- 
ships; written composition, stressing organization, diction, and 
the mechanics of correctness (spelling, punctuation, grammatical 
usage). 

Life Science and Health. This tenth grade, one-semester 
course is optional with individual schools. It includes health in- 
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struction and is planned as a broad, nontechnical course, cutting 
across all the biological fields; i.e., botany, zoology, physiology, 
anatomy, etc. Broad areas for investigation in the BX course 
include: Behaving Ourselves, Continuing the Species (including 
sex hygiene), Improving Living Things, Conserving Human 
Life. 

This course is considered desirable for several reasons: first, 
it extends the continuity of science experience in the secondary 
core curriculum, building upon the junior high school program 
which requires one year of science; second, it gives each pupil 
an opportunity to develop improved health habits and to learn 
about his own body and personal development at a period in 
adolescence when concern about such matters is at a peak; third, 
it makes “Life Science” an integral part of a health education 
program. This plan provides for a strong health emphasis in 
some one course at each grade level. 

Physical Education and Recreation. Tenth, eleventh, and 
twel^ grade pupils pursue the usual physical and recreational 
activities, with an increasing number of games in which both 
sexes participate and with health education included in the 
eleventh grade. 

Fine and Practical Arts. There is no thinking being carried on 
in secondary education that is more important than the serious 
consideration which educators everywhere are giving to the 
place of the arts in general education. Ways of increasing the 
contribution of the arts to general education are constantly 
sought through classroom experimentation, conference, and dis- 
cussion groups. Teachers and administrators are asking, “What 
can the arts do for all boys and girls?” “What problems do we 
find in the way?” ‘What are some possible solutions to these 
problems?” The arts include drawing, painting, music, literature, 
drama, dance, industrial arts, floral arrangement, home manage- 
ment, ceramics, and gardening. An art quality can be included 
in almost everything pupils do. 

As a minimum requirement, one semester each of fine and 
practical arts is established in senior high school. It should be 
related as closely as possible to out-of-school living. A core pro- 
gram in this field should be liberally interpreted so that pupils’ 
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needs may be met in whatever manner seems best in each school. 
Individual counseling will determine the desirable balance to 
be achieved, in each pupil’s curriculum, between fine arts, prac- 
tical arts, and academic studies. 

Study of art provides for recognition and analysis of art ele- 
ments and principles in the natural world, painting, crafts, ar- 
chitecture, landscape design, and industrial products, and for 
appreciation of art in living. An acquaintance with the art of 
other periods and cultures is desirable in this connection. Appli- 
cation of this study to home and school needs is a desired 
outcome. 

A nontechnical study of music offers a carefully planned con- 
tinuity of directed listening experiences favorable to the de- 
velopment of desirable attitudes toward music. The student 
grows in his sensitivity to musical beauty and in his knowledge 
of interest in important music currently to be heard through 
radio, motion pictures, concerts, etc., and develops skill in listen- 
ing actively and creatively to worthy music. Emphasis is upon 
attitudes toward music and acquaintance with it, rather Aan 
upon knowledge about it or performance of it. 

These experiences are fused with other experience areas in 
basic courses, or they are organized in “appreciation^ classes. 
The latter have been and are being revamped to vitalize art and 
music experiences and to apply them in daily living. 

American Life and Institutions. A unified, one-year study of 
the contemporary American scene, this course emphasizes the 
social, economic, political, geographic, and cultural aspects of 
our country. This one-year course fulfills the state law require- 
ments for the study of American ideals and the United States 
Constitution. Since proficiency in the basic communication skills 
is a major objective of this course, strong and consistent emphasis 
is placed upon those skills throughout both semesters. The double- 
period course offers special opportunity for individual guidance 
and enrichment in art, music, literature. 

Senior Froblems. This one-hour basic course stresses orienta- 
tion and guidance and is designed to meet the terminal and 
transitional needs of high school seniors. The content varies 
somewhat according to local needs, but rather generally includes 
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ten-week units of study in such areas as Family Relationships, 
Social Arts, Consumer Economics, and Community Relationships, 
and is continued throughout the entire twelfth year. Time is pro- 
vided in ‘‘Senior Problems” for “occupational readiness” train- 
ing and checkup of skills needed in afterschool life. 

Physical Science and Specialized Science. Similar in nature 
to “Life Science” is the new advanced physical science, a labora- 
tory course which has been developed in most of our senior 
high schools to meet the general needs of pupils who will profit 
more from such a course than from the specialized sciences— 
physics and chemistry. 

This course offers an orientation experience to the pupil in 
the field of the physical sciences— e.g., chemistry, physics, geol- 
ogy, meteorology, mineralogy, etc.— with an emphasis on the 
consumer rather than on the producer point of view, meeting the 
laboratory science requirement for admission to the State Uni- 
versity. Suggested broad areas for investigation are: Water, the 
Earth, the Atmosphere, Astronomy, Fuels, Light, Transportation, 
Communication, Materials and Processes, Household Equip- 
ment. 

Pupils enrolled in physical science constitute a representative 
cross section of the school population with the exception of the 
specialized interest group. For those pupils who plan to specialize 
in science or engineering in college, and who demonstrate that 
they can profit by the experience, specialized courses in chem- 
istry and physics are available. 

This program of general education is established in almost all 
secondary schools of the city. Every boy and girl, in accordance 
with his interests and abilities, is assinred of experience in each 
of the areas comprising the general program of studies. 

The plan of administration divides the responsibility of the 
core courses equally between teachers from several subject fields. 
It includes social studies teachers, English teachers, fine and 
practical arts teachers, physical education teachers, and science 
teachers. It is customary for these teachers to plan their work 
together. It becomes necessary under this plan to schedule pu- 
pils m blocks so that the same pupils are assigned to the same 
core teachers. About 200 pupils are assigned to 6 teachers. This 
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insures opportunity for the development of close understanding 
and close relationship between a limited group of pupils and a 
few teachers. Except in those cases where pupils and teacher, 
fail to make desirable progress together, core teachers retail 
the same pupils for two or more semesters. 

Current Trends in Los Angeles Secondary Schools 

In addition to these well-established courses, which are now 
required in practically all secondary schools of the city, there 
are developing a number of significant educational concepts and 
practices which have taken root in many of our junior and senior 
high schools. 

These practices are referred to as "trends'" because all of them 
are not established in all the secondary schools of Los Angeles. 
The Experimental and Cooperating Schools, however, as well as 
a number of others, have included all these practices in their 
program and are utilizing them daily in furthering the education 
of boys and girls. 

1. CommunUy resources are being widely utilized. The value 
of the community as a vast reservoir of social, cultural, vocational, 
economic, industrial, and recreational resources is steadily gain- 
ing the attention of secondary education in California. In Los 
Angeles alone more than 8,000 secondary students have taken 
trips into the community during the past year to study firsthand 
the life and activities of their community. It is reasonable to ex- 
pect that these experiences will help make the transition to adult 
community living a natural process. 

2. The fine and practical arts assume a new role in secondary 
education. It is increasingly clear that the arts are destined to 
become more closely related to the general education program 
with the passing of time. Schools are scheduling an increasing 
number of art and music teachers to work with core teachers. 
Ajrt is losing its early stages of sophistication and is being brought 
to bear upon practical everyday situations which heretofore 
were seldom considered as having art possibilities. Music, too, is 
playing a new role in present-day education. 

3. The core curriculum is closely related to life. Less empha- 
sis is being placed upon far-removed and historic incidents. 
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while more attention is being given to such matters as current 
problems of the home, personality and personal relationships, 
physical and mental health, community conditions and activities, 
vocational preparation and opportunities, artistic living, mar- 
riage, recreation, reflective thinking, orientation to the new 
school, safety, and courtesy. 

4. Health education is strengthened through many instruc- 
tional centers. Classes and units of work in health education are 
increasing in most schools of this section. Various aspects of 
health education are being studied and discussed more widely 
than formerly. Health committees and health coordinators study 
the school to determine how it may better serve the health needs 
of pupils. 

More advantage is being taken of the opportunities offered for 
health instruction in activities and subjects of the curriculum 
other than physical education and health classes. Administrative 
devices such as the long lunch hour, with proper relaxation and 
recreation, are being included in the daily school program. Vis- 
ual and auditory aids are being employed more extensively in 
health instruction. In each grade level definite responsibility 
for the pupil’s health is assumed by a specific group of teachers. 
Physical education teachers take the lead in grades VII, IX, 
and XI. In grade VIII the lead is taken by general science and 
‘'Social Living” teachers; in grade X, by ‘Xife Science” and health 
teachers. In grade XII "Senior Problems” teachers bear the major 
responsibility. 

5. All teachers participate in developing the schooVs educa- 
tional philosophy. Schools are increasingly using the cooperative 
method in foimulating their basic educational philosophy. The 
underlying philosophy is developed jointly by the entire faculty. 

The principal usually begins by discussing the need of a 
philosophy with the whole faculty. This necessitates frequent 
and regular faculty or group meetings, with the principal and 
other administrators, in which the philosophy of education and 
the objectives of the school are studied. Again, meetings may be 
composed of teachers working within a given grade or of teach- 
ers within a department or related departments. 

As a specific statement of the philosophy of the school begins 
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to emerge, committees, the members of which are drawn from 
all departments, are formed to study the ways in which the 
philosophy is being realized in the school and to discover phases 
where it might be realized. There are as many committees as 
there are objectives for the whole school. 

A school curriculum committee is usually appointed to plan 
and administer the proposals for curriculum revision in accord- 
ance with new educational concepts stated and revised from 
time to time in the school philosophy. 

This cooperative method of arriving at a common philosophy 
for the school is certainly more likely to meet with faculty 
approval and to promote democracy and good feeling within the 
school than are those practices which exclude free and coopera- 
tive methods and participation. 

6. Local curriculum planning characterizes the reorganization 
of the secondary school curriculum. Through the resources of the 
Curriculum Office every effort is made to provide assistance, 
encouragement, and stimulus to teachers and administrators so 
that they will undertake their own curriculum planning in terms 
of the needs of boys and girls with whom they are working. Cur- 
riculum laboratories are being developed as clinical centers to 
which teachers and administrators may come with their own 
problems and receive assistance in such matters as choice of text- 
books, problems of slow readers, determining objectives, improv- 
ing methods of teaching, and other pressing problems. 

In large city systems such as oxurs, where the population tends 
to segregate in racial, social, and economic stratification, ado- 
lescent needs differ widely from section to section and from 
school to school. A school with a large foreign population and 
poor home conditions will differ widely in its curriculum and 
will spend more time in the study of the home, local community 
agencies, sanitation, and the like than will other schools where 
these conditions do not exist. A rigid city-wide curriculum which 
makes Httle or no provision for sectional and individual differ- 
ences is more likely to stifle than to promote desirable educa- 
tional procedures. The curriculum for the city lays dovm 
minimum essentials in many directions without prohibiting 
modification and enrichment according to local needs. 
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7, Guidance and the curriculum are inseparable in the new 
program of studies. Guidance is no longer considered to be the 
sole responsibility of the counselor. Guidance and teaching have 
been steadily drawing together. In some schools several guidance 
"centers"' are designated, usually core curriculum classes. The 
guidance center teachers provide special opportunities, free from 
the burden of traditional subject matter requirements, in which 
the learner s interests, problems, and needs receive primary at- 
tention and serve as guides for learning experiences and ac- 
tivities. 

In some instances the teachers free period is given to indi- 
vidual conferences. In others the conference period prior to 
the opening of school is used for guidance purposes. 

Orientation units in grades VII, IX, X, and XII are valuable 
guidance opportunities. 

8. Administrative devices facilitate curriculum reorganization 
and development. The scheduling of a period during the school 
day for teacher conference has been one of the most urgent and 
difficult problems facing administrators in schools which desire 
cooperative curriculum planning and reconstruction. It is im- 
perative that some satisfactory device be set up to make these 
conferences possible if more functional programs are to be 
developed. 

The principals who have worked out satisfactory procedures 
have been enthusiastic about the results. The simplest and most 
satisfactory device appears to be that of having the teachers 
come to school at 8:00 o'clock and the students at 8:45. This is 
accomplished by reducing the time of each period a few minutes 
so that the school day begins three-quarters of an hour later 
than before. The brevity and the definite terminus of this period 
are probably advantages. 

A few other devices used are as follows: 

1. An assembly program in which large groups of pupils are 
shown motion pictures, or in which they present their own 
entertainment, with only one faculty member in charge, 
freeing other teachers for conference. 

2. Schedules which give core teachers the same free period 
for conference meetings. 
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3. Student councils in charge of study hall, no teacher present. 

9. A broader basis for evaluation is established. Evaluation 
techniques are being modified to include a larger number of 
teachers and administrators than heretofore. Through grade and 
committee meetings teachers are becoming more cognizant of 
the values and methods of the new evaluation procedures. 

Old-type standardized pencil-and-paper tests are being largely 
supplanted by instruments that are prepared by local faculties 
working with psychologists and other available evaluation ex- 
perts. These instruments are constructed and modified from 
time to time in accordance with local pupil needs and in accord- 
ance with the school’s educational philosophy. Evidences of pu- 
pil growth in many traits (in addition to scholarship) are also 
being sought. These data are made available to all interested 
teachers and are used in teaching and guidance situations. Sub- 
jective evidences such as teacher observations, pupil-written 
reports about himself and his choice of courses and school ac- 
tivities, self-rating scales, interviews with counselors, and the 
like are being used to supplement objective data. 

10. Coordinators replace department heads. Department 
heads are being supplanted by coordinators whose function is 
to try to organize the program for any year, or span of years, 
into a more coherent, rational sequence of events. Sharp dif- 
ferentiations between subject departments and their objectives 
give way and are replaced by a common school philosophy which 
each department has a definite responsibility in formulating and 
a definite obligation in promoting. 

11. In-service training promotes desirable classroom pro- 
cedures. Many teachers— old and new— wish to use progressive 
methods in their classes but are fearful of venturing too far 
from traditional practices because they do not imderstand clearly 
what the methods and procedures are. These teachers are en- 
couraged to participate in workshop activities carried on under 
the supervision of ihe Curriculum OflSce during the school year 
and in the summer. Coordinators and department chairman take 
particular interest in the new teacher and assist him in every 
way possible to make necessary adjustments. They have to at- 
tend departmental and grade meetings in which educational 
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philosophy, needs of boys and girls, testing methods and tech- 
niques, instructional aids, and the like are discussed. 

12. Principals' conferences affect educational planning. Prin- 
cipals' conferences, held regularly under the direction of assistant 
superintendents, have proven their worth in dealing with ques- 
tions of social and professional betterment of teachers and their 
working conditions, teacher participation in formulating basic 
school policies, desirable curriculum building procedures, the 
meaning and objectives of education, adapting the school to 
the child, guidance and evaluation, and many other topics. 

13. Teacher-pupil planning vitalizes classroom experiences. 
Pupils have a large and increasing share in planning and carrying 
on their schoolwork. Through this cooperative procedure, where 
the teacher acts as a leader, guide, and counselor, motivation for 
serious study is not difficult to supply. 

It is the feeling of those who have been in close contact with 
educational policies of Los Angeles City Schools during the past 
decade that there has been a steady and desirable growth in 
curriculum practices and procedures toward a functional pro- 
gram of studies which is designed both to meet problems of 
modem life as they come to bear upon youth and to prepare them 
for effective participation in the life about them. 



THE FIELDSTON SCHOOL 

NEW YORK CITY 

The Fieldston School is the country day school of the Ethical 
Culture School system. This system of schools originated Janu- 
ary 2, 1878, with the establishment by Dr. Felix Adler of the 
first free kindergarten in America. The latter grew into the 
Workingman’s School and until 1890 only the children of labor- 
ing classes were admitted. In 1890, however, children of all 
classes were enrolled. Efforts are still made to safeguard the 
democratic character of the student body by a generous allot- 
ment of full and partial scholarships. Today some 36 per cent 
of the student body shares in these scholarships. A deliberate 
effort, moreover, is made to have all races as well as all economic 
and social groups of society represented, in order that children 
of different races and creeds and endowments may work side 
by side in a common fellowship of learning. 

The Fieldston School is located in the Riverdale neighbor- 
hood of New York. It consists of some 18 acres of land with 
playing fields and seven buildings. Each building is planned and 
equipped for its own unique educational function. The school 
is liberally supplied with laboratories for science, with shops 
and printing establishments and rather unusual facilities for the 
arts. Many of its collections of books. Like the Michaelis Library 
of Science, the mathematics library, and the splendid set of 
instructional material in art, are housed in the quarters of the 
department making use of them. This arrangement is more than 
a mere administrative convenience. It has in mind that these 
special collections will make each department headquarters a 
complete workshop and an informal meeting place for those of 
similar tastes. 

As stated above, the school attempts to enroll students from 
a cross section of economic, racial, and cultural groups. No 
quotas have ever been imposed, with the result that one racial 
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group constitutes a majority of the student body. This fact in- 
fluences also the operation of the schools educational program 
inasmuch as both Ae abilities and the ambitions of its clientele 
place a premium upon preparation for admission to college, and 
upon college admission under conditions more restrictive than 
those affecting the run of the mine of students normally bound 
for college. Parents of the school come primarily from the pro- 
fessional and commercial groups in New York City. Practically 
100 per cent of the student body plans to enter college upon 
graduation from Fieldston, and a large majority aspires to enter 
“colleges of the first class.*^ Accordingly there is more than average 
preoccupation on the part of all with scholarly and academic 
concerns. 

In the school year 1939-1940 the enrollment at Fieldston 
totaled 505, with a graduating class of 90. 

The ^Tiddston Plan” 

The educational program of the Fieldston School has its 
origin in the long history of the school system to which it be- 
longs and in the Ethical philosophy of its founder, Dr. Felix 
Adler, Education, as Dr. Adler conceived it, is a process of 
cultural development, and consequently takes character from 
the concept of culture which animates parents and teachers and 
students. The term culture, as Dr. Adler observed, implies the 
cultivation of one^s powers and the reading of meaning into 
one's life by establishing relationships between these talents and 
intellectual, artistic, social, and civic concerns. It is here that his 
view of culture contrasts with the ordinary notion of individual- 
ism. He respects the uniqueness of the individual and he seeks, 
in common with all progressive educators, to conserve and 
nourish the individual flavor of personality; but he would ac- 
complish this result not through isolating an interest in order to 
intensify it, nor by fostering one interest and ability at the ex- 
pense of other considerations. On the contrary, he seeks to en- 
rich and deepen an interest by making explicit to its possessor 
connections and possible associations with other lines of activities. 
To the extent, liierefore, that a special interest or ability finds 
fruitful expression in the cultural areas of art, literature, sci- 
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ence, family life, and vocational activities, community and civic 
undertakings, we are “reaching out toward culture, which is a 
spiritual necessity, prompted by the desire to escape from the 
narrowing effects of specialism.” 

There are thus several significant features to the Fieldston 
Plan: 

1. It encourages, although it does not commit, the student to 
the early development of a predominant interest in a career. 
It helps each boy or girl find during the earlier years of his edu- 
cation some field of human activity in which he takes a special 
interest, for which he feels he has special aptitude, and in which 
he sees adults earning their living in the real world outside of 
school. These fields may be concrete-fine arts, business adminis- 
tration, pre-engineering, euthenics— and they may be as conven- 
tionally intellectual as mathematics, French, Greek, or history. 

2. As indicated above, the dominant interest serves secondly 
as a meaningful line of connection between the dominant inter- 
est and other fields. We have frequent illustrations, for example, 
of students who have entered science classes by way of the art 
interest only to discover that science (hitherto avoided) was in 
reality their genuine interest, the second but more enduring 
love. 

3. The major interest functions as a direct and immediate 
line of connection between the student's concerns in school and 
socially significant work and associations outside the school. It is 
so utilized in order to identify young people with agencies, 
institutions and causes, and individuals actively engaged in build- 
ing a sounder social order. 

4. In the field of methods of teaching, the plan suggests a 
procedure for educating together pupils of different abilities 
and divergent interests. It thus makes possible organizing proj- 
ects in classroom and school to which children can contribute 
the fruits of their peculiar abilities and interests, and it encourages 
cooperative arrangements similar to the functional interrelation- 
ships we should hope to build up in the outside world. Moreover, 
by reconciling the need for developing special abilities with 
the need for association and contact with people of different 
capacities and interests, it lays a basis for that mutual under- 
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standing and appreciation of differences which is so essential 
in a democracy. 


The Fieldston Curriculum 

The effects of the Eight-Year Study upon the curriculum at 
Fieldston can be appreciated best from reading the following 
representative reports submitted by members of the staff. 

Economic and Business Studies 

Yoimg people who grow up in a great commercial, financial, 
and industrial center like New York City are curious about the 
manifold processes which are carried on in the field of busi- 
ness. They want to understand the world into which they are 
growing and in which they, too, are to be participants. Their 
interest is partly intellectual (What is it all about?), partly so- 
cial (How could it be made to work better?), and partly voca- 
tional (Where do I fit in?). 

The courses offered to serve these interests began with the 
study of retail stores in the tenth grade. Starting at the corner 
grocery, our studies took us to department stores, specialty shops 
and mail order houses. We argued the merits of independent 
and of chain stores (in the light of Representative Patman’s 
proposal to kill the latter through federal legislation) and visited 
both. We were not content to depend upon what the books on 
marketing had to say about these institutions. We preferred, 
after securing some acquaintance with the literature (including 
propagandist publications and current magazine and newspaper 
articles) to see what we could for ourselves. Merchandising of- 
ficials addressed us, either in the classroom or on excursions to 
their stores and warehouses. 

Students interested in history were encouraged to investigate 
the antecedents of modem merchandising. When they discovered 
that the department store had at one time been nonexistent, later 
passed into the limelight, only to see the center of the stage soon 
being occupied by the chain, they were interested in speculating 
on the new forms of merchandising now appearing on the scene. 
So we devoted some time to the cooperatives, studying their 
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development in older civilizations and their final appearance 
here. What were the reasons for their slow growth in a relatively 
new country— and what were their ultimate prospects? Must they 
await a genuine need for their services, or may they be instigated 
by liberal groups of citizens or by the government? This induced 
considerable speculation, and raised broad questions of eco- 
nomic organization. 

Meanwhile we had stumbled upon the consumer— particular 
favorite of the cooperators— and his place in the economic struc- 
ture. So we went on to inquire into ways of organizing business 
to protect his interests. Such institutions as the Consumers 
Union were appraised. Students inspired their families to join 
this organization, and gave reports to the class on the value of 
its researches. 

This investigation of retailing led naturally to a study of those 
processes of wholesaling and marketing about which the ordi- 
nary citizen is so ill-informed. Each member of the class chose 
a food product and traced sugar, beef, or oranges from the point 
of origin to the dinner table in New York City. He surveyed 
sources of supply, life among the producers, transport, processing 
and marketing arrangements, and the price situation. This pro- 
vided a foretaste of the type of investigation into industries to 
which most of the ensuing year would be devoted. Such com- 
modities as milk and water introduced us to problems of govern- 
ment in relation to the food supply. On one occasion we took a 
trip to the tenements to see how milk distribution at cost was 
arranged for families in the low income group. At other times 
we visited produce markets and exchanges, fruit auctions, storage 
warehouses, and cooperative marketing organizations. This intro- 
duction to the middleman was followed logically by a study of 
those “functional middlemen” who render indispensable service 
in getting the products of natxire from the field to the home. 
Transportation, communication, banking, advertising, insurance, 
and accoimting were all included in our survey. We contrived 
to visit a bank, the Stock Exchange, and transport agencies. Our 
emphasis throughout the course was on the data to be had from 
business itself, and from government agencies. The students con- 
tinually enriched our liberty by their own eflEorts in sending 
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for pamphlets and reports of one sort or another. Many of them 
made independent excursions into the business world in search 
of data. They learned to be a little more businesslike and punc- 
tual through these contacts, and even possibly came to appreci- 
ate something of the value of courtesy in human relationships. 
Their letters of thanks to business executives who had addressed 
us, or opened their shops to us, sometimes brought gratifying 
responses to the effect that the latchstring was always out to 
Fieldston students. 

This survey of business was continued in the eleventh grade, 
when we concentrated on a study of industries as distinguished 
from commercial institutions. Each student chose a field for 
special investigation. The choices were often dictated by family 
interests. The students wanted to know more about the enter- 
prises that engaged their fathers’ attention. This often proved a 
fruitful bond of interest between father and son or daughter. 
One’s parent became a respected and useful authority. He pro- 
vided data; arranged trips, either to his plant or to another’s; 
and sometimes addressed the class. On Father’s Day it was 
often possible to start a discussion wherein various parents 
contributed material not accessible to us in the books. 

Generally the range of choices was such that a number of 
related industries were under investigation simultaneously, and 
the interrelations enabled the students to check on one another’s 
results and so to sustain interest in a more nearly unified study. 
Typical of the industries investigated through the years have 
been the following: coal, steel, copper, oil, rubber, automobiles, 
aircraft, glass, plastics, lumber, wheat, silk, rayon, cotton, wool, 
leather, power, telephones, railroads, radio, movies, newspapers. 

It will be observed that these inquiries took us into the great- 
est variety of fields. The provincial New Yorker had his atten- 
tion directed to the counttyside. Tenant farmers and sharecrop- 
pers were no longer foreign to his interest. We got acquainted 
with the processes of agriculture, forestry, and mining. Not only 
our ovm country but the lands abroad came into the picture 
as we studied the sources of raw materials or the destinations of 
finished products. The choice of countries depended on the 
prior choice of industries. It was natural for a student interested 
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in steel to study Britain; in airplanes, Germany; in telephones, 
Sweden; in silk, Japan or China; in leather, Argentina; in oil, 
Mexico; in paper, Canada; in lumber, Russia; in rayon, France; 
in automobiles, Italy. We were gratified to have made studies of 
these and of other countries as the war unfolded. 

The twelfth grade course was designed to deal with current 
politico-economic problems. Many students had prepared for 
it by their detailed studies in the two preceding years. It began 
with an inquiry into international problems. We took seriously 
a statement of that eminent Spaniard, Salvador de Madariaga, 
who represented his coimtry both in Washington and at the 
League of Nations, that the two central problems of our epoch 
relate to: (1) the establishment of some kind of order in place 
of the anarchy which reigns in international relations, and (2) 
the rise of the masses of the people to greater control over 
their economic destiny. We set out to investigate these problems, 
beginning with the world situation. Each student chose a par- 
ticular country for more intensive study than had been possible 
during the preceding year; and we contrived to have represented 
both neutrals and belligerents, as well as all the major conti- 
nents. Our purpose was to get before us such an assemblage of 
data as would enable us to discuss more intelligently such 
questions as these: 

How significant are economic causes in world struggles? 

What is the truth about the so-called “have” and “have-not” 
nations: must Germany, Italy, and Japan have colonies in 
order to get raw materials? 

Are economic boycotts safe or effective? 

Should the policy of the United States be isolationist or inter- 
ventionist? 

How be a “good neighbor” in the light of oil and land ex- 
propriations? 

What are the prospects for rebuilding the kind of world the 
reciprocal trade treaties envisage? 

Can a creditor nation go on maintaining high tariff walls? 

What prospects are there, economic and otherwise, of develop- 
ing a genuine Pan-Americanism? 
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Can world reorganization possibly develop along regional 
lines? 

Is Streifs Union Now a fruitful source of suggestions for pos- 
sible world organization? 

Everyone would like to be able to answer these and other 
questions, and we do not flatter ourselves that we were able to 
find all of the right answers! But we do believe that we came 
to understand the issues better, and to discuss them more in- 
telligently. Our background studies consisted in investigations of 
the resources, human and otherwise, of the various nations; their 
peoples’ characteristics and living standards; forms of govern- 
ment; manufacturing, trade, and finance; defense measures; war 
participation. These studies were conducted in accordance with 
a carefully prepared outline and involved the use of an extensive 
library, including books and magazines, government documents, 
and reports and handbooks of the Foreign Policy Association and 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

We had already discovered that Madariaga’s two epochal 
problems were not dissociated. The United States could not 
maintain its high standard of living in the midst of all the mal- 
adjustments which followed upon the first World War. And 
now the world was plunged into another— or was it the same 
war? What prospect was there of any permanent gain in em- 
ployment or of living levels should a defense boom develop in 
the United States? 

We were now ready to turn to the second of Madariaga’s 
problems: the rise of the masses to greater control over their 
economic welfare. VThat could labor unions do to better the lot 
of the workers? We were concerned with the arguments pro and 
con with respect to these organizations. Industrial versus craft 
unionisn was argued. Case studies of particularly interesting 
unions sometimes involved firsthand knowledge of some of their 
activities. 

Then we turned to government measures for dealing with 
economic betterment and considered such issues as relief, pump 
priming, social insurance, crop control, social planning. The tariff 
as an mstrument of national policy had already engaged our 
attention. 
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We were, of course, already deep in the problems of the busi- 
ness cycle, and that called for specific inquiries. Continuing 
unemployment, both of labor and of capital, boded ill for the 
future of democracy. We needed to know something of the 
operations of commercial and investment banking, and of the 
endeavor to control these operations through the Federal Reserve 
System and the Securities and Exchange Commission. The 
monopoly studies of the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee were invaluable to us. 

It appeared that the famihar system of free enterprise, despite 
its notable services and ardent advocates, had been rigorously 
"modified,” and we were able to wind up our year with one of 
those debates without which any course on economic problems 
is incomplete—a debate on the merits of capitalism, modified 
capitalism, cooperation, Socialism, Communism, Fascism, and 
their variants. 

Through such experiences as these we try to meet two of the 
central “needs” of adolescents: to imderstand the activities of 
their elders and to find their own place among them. This ac- 
count should demonstrate that this field of study is not “narrowly 
vocational” or “prematiuely specialized,” but as broadening, lib- 
eralizing, and truly educative as any of the traditional arts and 
sciences. 

Household Arts 

The Eight-Year Study of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion provided opportunity for the Household Arts Department 
to develop and expand its “Home and Community Problems” 
course, which had previously been developing under a grant from 
the General Education Board. 

The interests and needs of the Fieldston students at the vari- 
ous age levels shaped the subject matter into three divisions; 
namely, Child Development, Health and Nutrition, the Indi- 
vidual and the Community. There is a continuity running through 
the three years, and the work takes on a progressively mature 
point of view and gives the student a sense of wholeness. For 
example, the social aspects of health and nutrition are empha- 
sized as well as the personal, thus pointing up the relationship 
between personal and social responsibility for good health. 
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The classwork is carried on by means of readings, discussions, 
demonstrations, lectures by guest speakers, observations of young 
children, excursions, and in the senior year by participation in 
some field of social service work. 

Close relations between the Household Arts Department and 
the other departments have worked to promote well-rounded 
and integrated courses. The Biology and English Departments 
especially have been drawn upon for basic materials and inter- 
pretations. 

The following brief synopses of the courses will give some idea 
of the scope of the work and illustrate briefly the methods by 
which we endeavor to reach the aims of the course.^ 

Child Development. By studying developments from the pre- 
natal period through adolescence, the student is given insights 
and knowledge which will help make her more tolerant and more 
understanding of individual differences. Observations of chil- 
dren, practical work with materials, and discussions with teach- 
ers and a pediatrician tend to put the work on a real life basis 
and help interpret for the adolescent those areas of human re- 
lationship which are very personal to her. 

An illustration of the type of project growing out of such 
a course is our day nursery. The need for a day nursery in an 
underprivileged community adjacent to the school was discovered 
by the class through field study. This need was further explored 
through conferences with public health nurses serving the dis- 
trict and, with their guidance and encouragement, the class led 
the student body in planning, financing, and maintaining a day 
nursery for young children from underprivileged homes. A vacant 
store was rented, redecorated, and furnished appropriately, and 
the class organized groups to carry out the routines of the nursery. 
The project has given meaning to the study of children, promoted 
tolerance for people of different cultural status, and provided a 
functional release for adolescent altruistic impulses. 

Other firsthand experiences provided as a part of this unit 
include: 

^For a more complete description of the work of this department, see 
H. B. Kay and G. G. Hill, A Three Year Course in Home and Community 
Life, 
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1. A visit to the Manhattanville Day Nursery to observe chil- 
dren being given physical examinations. 

2. A visit to the Baby Health Clinic to see local public health 
procedure for child care. 

3. Frequent observation and some participation in the Field- 
ston School prekindergarten group. 

4. Planning and making toys for prekindergarten children. 

Health and Nutrition. The course in nutrition has aimed not 
only to give the students a wider and more intelligent under- 
standing of the importance of nutrition as a fundamental factor 
in determining the well-being of an individual, but also to show 
the larger relationship between economics and food as it affects 
the well-being of a nation. 

The factors which influence the food needs of an individual 
are first considered. This provides opportunity for discovering the 
student s food habits, discussing her nutritional needs, and work- 
ing out practically those theories which have been under con- 
sideration. This leads to the study of, and the application of 
dietary theories to the planning and preparing of family meals. 
From here it is but a short step to awaken the social conscious- 
ness of the need for improved nutrition of people in general, 
which provides opportunity for considering the social and eco- 
nomic factors which are involved in this problem of nutrition. 

To integrate the school experience of the girls with the real 
problems of the community, several study excursions are regu- 
larly included in the course. The following are typical of the 
places visited: 

1. New York City Department of Pubhc Welfare, to discuss 
problems with a member of the department. 

2. New York Hospital, to see the Nutrition Clinic and special 
wards where nutrition problems are studied. 

3. Markets in various districts of the city, to study food costs 
in relation to economic groupings. 

The Individual and the Community. By the time the student 
has reached the senior year, interests outside the immediate home 
environment have developed, and the home and the individual 
in the community are viewed with greater objectivity. Coopera- 
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tion with the course “Biology and Human Life/’ required of 
all girls majoring in this field, makes it possible to give the stu- 
dents a wide range of experience in those areas of human rela- 
tionship which have to do with the adjustment of the individual 
to the home and the community. 

Beginning with a survey of the school area as a functioning 
unit of society, the factors which directly influence the home 
and the individual are studied in their social context. Excursions 
to housing developments, health centers, social agencies, and 
juvenile courts give firsthand contact with life situations and 
stimulate group interests, which in turn determine where the 
emphasis will be placed~6n the community, the individual, or 
the home. 

For a part of the year students work at a social agency of 
their own choosing, either a hospital or a settlement, in out-of- 
school hours. Discussions of problems arising out of this work 
bring life situations directly into the classroom. We have also 
found that work with a social agency outside the school pro- 
motes tolerance and a better understanding of the slow evolution 
of social change. 

Biology and Human Life 

One of the significant contributions of Fieldston to a program 
of general education for girls has been this advanced course 
recently offered senior girls and required of all seniors majoring 
in “Home and Community Problems.” This course considers 
woman and her function as homemaker and as a citizen in a 
democratic society. Through a study of child development, nutri- 
tion, housing, consumer education, and community planning, 
it endeavors to bring out the contributions of woman to our 
total culture. 

The time is divided among laboratory work, conferences, dis- 
cussion of the text, reports on special topics, and excm*sions to 
the American Museum of Natural History, the New York Zoologi- 
cal Park, welfare agencies, research laboratories, nursery schools, 
hospitals, and clinics. The required reading is taken from The 
Science of Life by Wells, Huxley, and Wells. Collateral reading 
is suggested in a large number of references. Specialists in vari- 
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ous fields speak to the class from time to time. Motion pictures 
are used throughout the course. 

The course aims to select from biology and related sciences 
certain facts and principles which may enable the student to 
understand herself and others and to form a more unified picture 
of the universe and of man’s relation to the universe. In other 
words, it answers some of the questions adolescents themselves 
raise and helps them in solving some of the problems of which 
they are aware, such as, for example, those of securing a certain 
degree of independence in the home, making adjustments to 
their own and to the other sex and to new social conditions, 
choosing a vocation, and formulating a philosophy of hfe. 

Of very general interest is the study of reproduction, the 
physical development of the child, and the work in genetics. 
Our experience seems to show that, at least for the more mature 
students, the part of the course which deals with the child’s 
social development makes the greatest appeal. Adolescence is 
particularly a period of social adjustment, and questions raised 
during the progress of this study show how vital these problems 
are at this time and how great is the felt need for help in their 
solution. This work is postponed until the last quarter of the 
year to enable the instructor to gain the confidence of the class 
—thus securing greater freedom of discussion and making it pos- 
sible in some cases to bring to the surface personal problems 
which can be discussed only individually— and to enable the 
students to observe children over a considerable period as prepa- 
ration for this study. 

As an introduction to the course a few general topics are con- 
sidered, such as the characteristics of all living things, the limita- 
tion of life in space, the subdivisions of the field of biology, a few 
of the steps in the progress of biological knowledge through his- 
toric times, some of the resistances and antagonisms to its spread, 
and the agencies which are advancing this knowledge today. 

The first study undertaken in the laboratory is the succession 
of life in a hay infusion, to learn of life at its lowest terms. The 
students study the energy changes involved in life processes; 
they discover that there are intermediate forms between plants 
and animals as these words are commonly used, and that there 
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are colonies of cells, both plant and animal, illustrating the 
advance from unicellular to multicellular organisms. 

This leads to a brief review of the principal groups of the 
animal kingdom as shown in Darwin Hall at the American 
Museum of Natural History, and to a study of mans nearest 
relatives among the great apes— including an excursion to the 
New York Zoological Park, where the different types of primates 
are observed and their physical and mental resemblances to and 
differences from man are noted. Some study is made of the 
different types or ‘races” of man in existence today. The students 
work out their nasal and cephalic indexes; they observe their 
eye color, hair form and texture, and other physical character- 
istics to determine, if possible, their racial heredity. Race preju- 
dices and intolerance among children and adults are discussed 
in connection with this topic. 

From excursions to the planetarium and to points of geological 
interest in the vicinity of the school, the students get some under- 
standing of the scale of the universe, the origin of the earth, the 
nature and extent of the forces which have been at work, and 
the great length of time involved in bringing the earth to the 
condition in which we find it today. Excursions to the geological 
halls of the American Museum of Natural History depict the 
gradual development of life on the earth. Particular attention is 
paid to the various subhuman and human remains widely scat- 
tered over the earth. 

Laboratory study of mitosis in the root tips of the onion or 
hyacinth introduces the work in genetics, followed by the cross- 
ing of different strains of the fruit fly. The strains used are re- 
corded, the offspring counted, and the results compared with 
those to be expected according to MendeFs law. The students are 
encouraged to study their own heredity, if information is avail- 
able. In connection with this topic, some attention is given to the 
problems of eugenics and euthenics. Some of the questions asked 
are as follows: 

In what ways does the human race need improvement? 

What are some human assets? some human liabilities? 

What are some of the ways suggested to restrict the socially 
inadequate? to encoxuage the socially fit? 
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The study of the physical development of the individual is in- 
troduced by laboratory examination of microscopic slides and 
models illustrating the early stages of development in the star- 
fish, the fish, and the frog, to xmderstand the process of cleavage, 
of blastula and gastrula formation, and the subsequent develop- 
ment of the three body layers. The pupils study next the develop- 
ment of the chick. They take entire charge of the incubator, 
opening the eggs at intervals and sketching the embryo at dif- 
ferent stages of development. (A series of nine human fetuses is 
observed for the early development of the human being.) 

When the chicks appear, they are kept for a longer or shorter 
time as seems desirable, and their reflexes and their tropisms ob- 
served. Learning experiments with the chicks, white mice, or 
rats are included. This leads to a discussion of the vertebrate 
mechanism of adjustment and response, beginning with observa- 
tion of microscopic shdes of nervous tissue and continuing through 
dissection of several vertebrate brains and study of models of the 
human nervous system. Instinctive and intelligent behavior is 
here discussed and the animal and the human mind compared. 
Several lessons are devoted to the cortical mechanism involved 
in language. 

Though evidences of evolution have been presented in con- 
nection with various topics, it has been found advisable at some 
point in the course to consider how greatly our thinking has been 
influenced by the concept of evolution. If necessary, the principal 
arguments for evolution in biology, and some theories as to how 
evolution has taken place, are reviewed. 

In whatever study has been made of man, so far, it has become 
increasingly apparent that since early times man has been a social 
animal, using implements and tools of various sorts to extend 
his mastery over nature. After a brief reference to the social Hfe 
of certain insects, and the beginnings of man s various cultures, 
the class is shown films illustratiag some features of the life of 
peoples living imder conditions quite different from those of 
our present-day civilization. This study shows how varied are 
the forms in which different peoples organize their lives. 

As has been suggested earlier, the study of the child’s social 
development is prepared for by observation of children with 
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whom the students come in contact in the day nursery, the 
Hudson Guild Settlement House, or the Fieldston Lower School. 
These observations are discussed with a psychiatrist.^ 

Outlines have been prepared for the study of a baby if there 
happens to be one in the family of any student. If the attitude 
of the group seems to make it advisable, more personal ques- 
tions are discussed, sometimes in groups, sometimes in individual 
cases. Questions may arise as to the use of the student’s leisure 
time, her social activities in the home and school, how the school 
meets special needs of the student, the preparation she is re- 
ceiving for a vocation (if one has been chosen), the special 
abilities and talents approved or disapproved by the home or 
society, the fundamental things most wanted in life, how friends 
are chosen, and behavior problems to be met at college. This 
work serves to bring out some of the characteristics of a well- 
integrated personality, and the conditions favorable and un- 
favorable to its development. 

In the course of the year’s work the class becomes aware of 
many problems, some of which biology has not solved and pos- 
sibly can never solve, others that are being solved, and still 
others so closely related to social and economic factors that 
biology is but one of the agencies working for human betterment. 

Finally the class considers, in the light of the year’s work, the 
relation of biology to human betterment. It asks what biology 
can contribute to the problems which confront man today, and 
what education may do to realize our vision of the futmre. 

The Fine Arts 

The Art Department was fortunate in entering the Eight-Year 
Study at the time when it was re-examining its objectives and 
methods in serving both the special and the general art interests 
of students. The training of the special student had up to this 
time been primarily professional in its emphasis, while the train- 
ing of the general student was augmented by certain experi- 
ences in the arts. 

In reconsidering its aims and methods the department sought 

2 This work has been described in Thayer, Zachry, and Kotinsky’s, He- 
organizing Secondary Education, D. Appleton-Century, 1939, pp. 175-180. 
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to establish a philosophy and a teaching method which would 
integrate the art experience for each student according to his 
particular demands or interest in the subject. The Eight-Year 
Study gave the freedom and latitude for experimentation and 
reconstruction, and a grant from the General Education Board 
provided the necessary means for carrying on the work.^ 

A general plan of teaching has been developed which relates its 
objectives to the changing pattern of growth from younger to 
older adolescence. 

In the first stage (roughly grades VII and VIII) the emphasis 
is on exploration— exploring one's creative potentialities and the 
fields of visual and plastic media. The second stage (approxi- 
mately grade IX) is characterized by a period of extensive ex- 
ploration in one art field and a deeper orientation in the general 
field of the arts. During this period emphasis is laid on technical 
experience in developing visual, tactile, and manual expression 
and on the gaining of an insight into one's own possibilities as 
well as an acquaintance with the field of art. In the early stages, 
and in the later stages as well, the attempt is to employ art as a 
language and to weave it into the subject a pupil is studying. It 
thus reinforces and supplements the academic instruction of the 
school and serves as a means of communicating, receiving, and 
interpreting ideas and feehngs. 

The third stage (approximately grades X, XI, and XII) covers 
the training of the older adolescent, both the special and the 
general student. The student with a particular aptitude for art is 
under the direction of a teacher, and his interest becomes the 
basis or center for his entire education. The other studies reviewed 
in this report, as well as social studies and science, are intimately 
related to the art interest (see sections on history, French, etc,). 
The special field thus becomes a means of enlarging the interests 
and experience of the student rather than narrowing them as in 
ordinary vocational education. The emphasis of these later years 

® Art in General Education, prepared by the Committee on the Function 
of Art in General Education, represents a complete statement of the ob- 
jectives of art education to which the Department of Fine Aj± subscribes. 
Mr. Victor D'Amico, head of the Art Department, was chairman and 
scribe of this committee. 
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is both cultxiral and technical but at no time is the mastery of 
techniques made more important than the cultural experience. 

The emphasis in the art education of the general student is 
mainly cultural, in both the personal and the social sense of the 
word. This leads to a broad understanding of the arts of the past 
and present as they relate to the social, political, and economic 
Ufe experiences of the student. 

A significant outcome of the experiment has been the develop- 
ment of a workable technique or teaching method for recognizing 
and developing the creative capacities of a variety of individuals. 
This has required an offering of many media and experiences 
from paper to metal, painting to motion pictures. In the effort 
to study individuals and to discover unique patterns of growth, 
formal approaches such as fixed courses of study and dictated 
lessons were abandoned. Each student is regarded as a separate 
identity with a peculiar learning pattern of his own. The teacher 
seeks to discover each identity and its particular pattern through 
intelligent exploration. The method is one of individual teaching 
and expression, but group experiences, such as mural painting, 
stage decoration, and the like, are provided for social discipline 
and satisfaction. These methods and convictions have so far been 
validated by the apparent development in creativity, independent 
thought and action, and personal integrity of those students who 
have taken art. 

One important endeavor has been to establish some basis for 
evaluating the results of the work. While no means for exact 
measurement have been devised or unique methods for evalua- 
tion produced, evaluation has been a conscious aim of the de- 
partment. The significant result of this endeavor has been the 
development of the student’s own judgment in making decisions, 
solving problems, and evaluating his own progress. Thus, from 
total bHndness or dependence on the teacher in regard to results, 
the student has become able to measure his own achievement 
and note his own growth or lack of it. He is enabled to detect 
a direction and to proceed toward it. On the other hand, the 
teachers have used more accurate means of examining and re- 
cording experience through case studies and student self-analyses. 
One significant outcome has been the abolition of grades and 
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the importance attached to them. In regard to evaluating the 
entire art experience as it serves the individual outside the 
school and in adult life, evidence is abundant if not accurate. 
There are records of students who have taken the specialized 
courses under the Fieldston Plan over a period of years. On the 
whole these students have succeeded in college and in profes- 
sional positions. Those who have continued art for cultural or 
leisure purposes have found themselves well oriented to further 
study, according to their own reports and the reports of their 
instructors. But of greater significance is the fact that these 
students have on the whole continued an interest in the chosen 
field of study and maintained their individuality and personal 
style of working in the face of arbitrary and academic influences. 

French 

The tragic dislocations of our time challenge the language 
teacher, among others, to re-examine his offering. During the 
experimental years at Fieldston we have sought to meet that 
challenge in a manner that would be weU groimded in the nature 
of language materials, and would correspond to the real linguistic 
capacity of our students, their other gifts and needs, their back- 
grounds, the world situation, etc. 

Relating the Student to the Foreign Culture. The Fieldston 
Plan naturally suggests the utilization of students’ major interests 
as an approach to the foreign culture. Thus a student majoring 
in music may make himself an authority (for the class) on French 
music; a mathematician may report on the work of his French 
colleagues; a social scientist may study current affairs as reported 
in the French press. These special-interest projects take many 
forms. 

French readings in special-interest fields may range from a 
30-minute reading to a 10-hour research project, culminating in 
oral (sometimes written) presentations and discussion in French. 
In the school year 1939-1940 about 45 students completed about 
200 such projects. A random listing of some subjects from a 
record form immediately at hand follows; ‘Ties Bateaux d’Autre- 
fois et d’Aujourd’hui,” “Les Colonies Frangaises,” ‘Xe R61e de la 
Musique dans la Societd,” ‘Xa Vie de Louis Pasteur,” ‘Tablo 
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Picasso/’ “Les Jeixs Olympiques,” “La Defense Passive en France,” 
“Les Refugies en France,” “Les Costumes du XVIP Siecle,” “La 
Pluie,” “Louis Daguerre,” “L’Enseignement en France,” “Da- 
ladier,” “Gauguin,” etc. 

Encouraged to regard geography as a study of the way in 
which the physical characteristics of an area help determine the 
mode of life and the occupations of its inhabitants, some art 
students constructed 20 plates showing the regional products, 
traditions, etc., of France. Outline maps indicated the position 
of the area treated in relation to the whole of France. These 
plates were later used by business and economics students. An- 
other student constructed three-dimensional relief maps of 
France and her colonies in plaster. Arising out of the study of 
French geography, his work now facilitates that study for others. 

Students with a special bent or aptitude have been encouraged 
to execute murals, stage-sets, pieces of sculpture, boat models, 
photo exhibits, etc., all arising out of class reading and discussion. 
These are often permanent acquisitions and teaching aids in the 
classroom. 

Another group of French students has translated for the Art 
Department the French texts accompanying some history of art 
material, making it available to younger children. 

The music of the country studied may reach out of the language 
classroom to serve many community occasions: caroling at 
Christmas; spring sings; and, at Thanksgiving, Normandy peas- 
ants in costume singing “Bon cidre douxl” Here students, while 
cultivating a special interest, seek to create not a select French 
Club atmosphere but the spirit of a family festival, drawing on a 
rich human heritage. 

Using Community Resources. There are few communities that 
are so favored with foreign cultural resources as the New York 
area. The manner of tapping community resources in New 
Mexico, Louisiana, or cosmopolitan New York will necessarily 
vary. It will vary with the social and economic status which the 
students represent. But whether or not the foreign language 
teacher of another community is as fortunate as his New York 
colleague, with his World’s Fair, museums, galleries, concert halls, 
ships, etc., he may exercise a high function. He need not be con- 
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tent to help nourish a waning tolerance. He must actively assist 
in demonstrating a view of living that goes beyond mere tolerance 
and the historic American process of assimilation to make con- 
structive use of differences for building American culture. 

Like other parts of the language curriculum, the following 
activities will involve preparation, will offer meanings for study 
as important as those presented by the ofiScial text, and vdll 
usually culminate in group sharing: 

1. In a world in which social, political, and economic problems 
multiply at a fearful rate under indigenous and foreign guises, 
and ideological solutions swann, it is important to demonstrate 
the persistent and universal nature of human problems. Movies, 
shown in school and out, seen by individuals or groups, make 
excellent source materials for this demonstration. Adequate 
planning often involves previewing and preliminary discussion. 
In addition to movies on France, at different levels of maturity, 
these films, among others, have been used: Ballerina^ End of a 
Day, Harvest, Quai des Brumes, Guerre des Boutons, Grande 
Illusion, Champs-Elysdes, T Accuse, A Nous la Liberte, La Ma- 
ternelle, Les Miserables, Roman dun Tricheur, Trois Vaises, La 
Bite Humaine, Entente Cordiale, etc. 

2. Radio broadcasts, native and foreign, including those 
sponsored by the American Association of Teachers of French, 
local colleges, and intercultural groups, offer values in many 
connections— literary, political, etc, 

3. Parents and alumni who have gathered, while abroad or 
in the course of their jobs, knowledge or material on industrial 
processes, international trade, costumes, etc., represent another 
source that may well be exploited through a Parent-Alumni Ex- 
hibits Committee. 

4. Soccer games with the younger members of steamship 
crews, in port for a few days, have been promoted as occasions 
for social gatherings between national groups. These games ceased 
with the war. The war has been a great inconvenience to the 
language teacherl 

5. The Alliance Fran 9 aise, the French Folklore Society, local 
universities, and other organizations offer lectures, theatricals 
etc. An exhibit of French childrens art at the Lycee Frangaif 
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and midnight Mass at the French church gave new vitality to 
discussions on art and religion. 

6. A unit on the position of women in France grew from ques- 
tions originating in a junior group of girls. What accounts for 
differing attitudes toward “going out” with boys? What part does 
the Frenchwoman play in her family and larger community as 
compared with the American woman? How did her role evolve? 
Does she vote? What are her civil rights? What share did she have 
in the Popular Front government? A bibliography consulted by 
the teacher helped her guide the preparatory discussions. A social 
visit and luncheon at a "typical” French home, maintained in 
New York as a pension by a Frenchwoman of intelligence and 
culture, followed. Many questions were asked. Further class dis- 
cussion crystalhzed more searching questions and a second visit 
was arranged at which the American girls continued to ply the 
French mother with their queries on the political and social 
status of women in France. Repetitions of this project with mixed 
groups interested in other questions have been equally worth 
while. We can help American youngsters to a realization that the 
good, bad, or indifferent institutions that govern the role of 
women, by our standards, are neither "right” nor "wrong” but 
the product of historical forces not beyond man’s control. 

Understanding the World Community in Conflict. Language 
teachers have spoken glibly of internationalism. The degree of 
interdependence that technology has put upon us, as Hogben 
points out, may well be intolerable to man in the present stage 
of his understanding of cultural processes. An orderly retreat on 
some fronts may well be indicated. But let us keep our compass 
set right. No magic wand of isolationism will bring order to the 
American scene without reference to the world chaos and with- 
out some sense of the inescapable unity of the human family. 
We shall continue our international correspondence, disorganized 
by the war. These letters, together with recitals of daily concerns 
that somehow survive even war, have brought our students some 
moving passages, which have been printed in the columns of 
the school newspaper. 

Using Foreign Visitors. While foreign visitors, especially the 
distinguished variety, must today usually be regarded as propa- 
gandists, they may still bring stimulating material into our 
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classrooms. Preparation and follow-up enhance the visitors 
contribution or place it in proper perspective. When the writer 
had occasion to welcome a member of the late Popular Front 
government to the school, the program provided for a general 
assembly at which the visitor addressed the whole student body 
in English before meeting the French classes for closer discussion 
in smaller groups. 

Foreign Cultural Forms. The language teacher, proceeding 
from the aristocratic bias of our educational system, too often 
stresses the quaint aspects of foreign culture. Let us study dif- 
ferences, by aU means, but let the study of significant diSerences 
serve to underline the persistent nature of human needs. The 
following questions may be suggestive of an approach to the 
study of cultural forms that is as valid in the elementary French 
course, where it may be carried on in English, as it is later, when 
it may be based on French source materials: 

Who owns the land in France? 

How does the existence of many small parcels of land affect 
the mechanization of agriculture? 

Why did depression and unemplo 3 ment come later in France 
than here? 

How does the question of land ownership bear on the re- 
sponsiveness and stability of governments? 

Is the French system of land ownership more or less democratic 
than oms, and why? 

“Are the French a pure race?’* and 

‘Who goes to the French university?” 

These suggest other significant questions and elicit important 
sets of facts appropriate to their discussion. 

Approach to Sociology. Advanced French courses cto be made 
more dynamic and meaningful to high school seniors today by 
a consideration of such questions as these: 

What have been France’s contributions to free institutions? 

What is our pohtical debt to France? 

What has France contributed to our understanding of educa- 
tion as an intellectual discipline and education for Hving? 

Where is education more democratic, in France or in the 
United States? Why? 

To such discussions Voltaire and Montesquieu contribute pages 
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that may not be irrelevant to an understanding of France’s 
current politics and our own, and Rabelais, Montaigne, F^nelon, 
and Rousseau present notions on education that are alive today. 

A study of the evolution of modem ideas has more to offer 
young Americans than a conventional literary history course. 
And it will not inhibit the good practice of purely recreational 
reading. 

Political Conflict. The techniques of cooperative group research, 
whereby different members of a class investigate different aspects 
of the same question, have been employed in advanced French 
courses to examine specific areas of political conflict. In this 
manner a group undertook research on: (1) the Spanish Civil 
War as seen by various French writers; (2) the partition of 
Czechoslovakia as reported in the French press by journalists of 
all shades of political opinion; (3) Le Dr ante Juif, the history and 
status of Jewish minorities studied by a French author. These 
served at the same time as excellent units in propaganda analysis. 

English 

It must be remarked at the outset that there has been no 
marked diminution, during the past six or seven years, in the 
number of students taking the CoUege Board Examination in 
EngHsh. Fortunately for us, the Comprehensive English Examina- 
tion is a test of power rather than of fixed content. To a great 
extent, therefore, it has proved no serious obstacle to our liberaliz- 
ing the work of the English Department. 

We have moved in the direction of better integration. We 
have not done violence to the practice of composition and the 
study of literature, reducing English-as-language to mere side 
line coaching in correct usage to be employed in written work 
for other subjects or confining English-as-literature to the narrow 
status of ‘liandmaiden” to social studies or science. We have tried 
to preserve and demonstrate all the possibilities of English as 
a common meeting ground—probably on the secondary level, the 
chief one!— for humanistic studies. Through a common heritage of 
works written in (or translated into) the native language, and 
through the students’ own writing, we have endeavored to ex- 
plore, in balanced fashion, man’s capacity for creating ordered 
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and aesthetically satisfying communication, man s emotions and 
feelings about himself and other human beings, man s best think- 
ing about the problems of society, and man’s speculations con- 
cerning himself and the universe. We have not chosen arbitrarily 
to weight any one of these emphases; we have respected the 
right of each individual to respond to any one or more, as his 
interests incline him; and we have believed in his need to be 
aware of all of them, as encountered sometimes separately and 
sometimes jointly in literary works. 

Rather than integrating the curriculum by oversimplifying 
materials, so that they might be classed under perhaps impres- 
sively entitled units of work, we have preferred to meet tihese 
materials with all their natural complexity and to assist the 
student, through analysis and organization of elements, to efiEect 
his own integration of experiences with subject matter. Perhaps 
the most unusual aspect of our selection of literary materials is 
our inclusion of other than English or American writers. We do 
not hesitate to make use of translations from the Greeks, the 
Hebrews (Bible selections), the Romans, the French (medieval. 
Renaissance, and modern), the Germans (medieval and modern), 
the Italians (the medieval Dante and the ultramodern Silone), 
the Russians (Dostoevski, Chekhov, and Tolstoi), and, on oc- 
casion, poets of ancient Scandinavia, China, and Japan. Through- 
out virtually aU six grades the ultimate choice of the material to 
be read is made by the students, after they have considered 
various alternatives suggested by the teachers. 

But probably most significant of all is our practice, imder the 
stimulus of the Fieldston Plan, of consciously planning and pro- 
viding satisfactory adaptation to individual capacity, needs, and 
interests, as well as of turning individual capacity and interests 
to the advantage of the whole student group. This is possible in 
at least three different lands of activity; (1) the work in written 
composition, (2) the oral discussion of commonly read literature, 
and (3) the individual free reading. In the first, students are 
encouraged to choose topics for written work from areas of special 
interest, whether it be model airplanes, photography, the theatre, 
fine arts, music, microscopy, social problems, travel, or what not. 
Here the choices are, of course, most informally made. But it is 
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also possible to conduct more formal relations, in special research 
and preparation of papers, between English and such other de- 
partments in the school as history, euthenics, art, business and 
economics, and science. Again, teachers encourage students 
with creative ability to offer as substitutes for written papers 
original work in the graphic, plastic, and theatre arts. Students 
draw sketches or model figures of characters in novels and plays. 
Others regularly design and construct stage-sets based on plays 
read in English classes. 

A much more complex and diflScult activity to describe is that 
which occurs when commonly read literature is discussed in the 
classroom. The instructor early in the year makes a point of 
ascertaining the special interests of his students. (This informa- 
tion, along with other pertinent data, is written in the printed 
Record of Recreational Reading card during the first week of 
classes and, on the senior level, is amplified in a foiur-page 
questionnaire which all students fill out on the opening days of 
school. It is not long before one knows the individual composi- 
tion of a class as well as the orchestral conductor knows the in- 
strumentalists under his direction. Certain students can soon be 
depended upon to contribute explanations of child development 
or home and community gathered from the euthenics work, or 
current theories on personality and environment gleaned from 
the advanced biology classes. Those especially interested and 
informed in history, politics, current public affairs, and the like 
can be relied upon to speak on points of social interest. Still others 
who excel in foreign language studies are ready to help when 
linguistic problems arise, explain allusions in Latin, French, or 
German, compare translated passages with the original text, and 
furnish information concerning the culture and civilization of 
ancient or modem Europeans. Thus, bit by bit, students put to 
use the information and experience stemming from other de- 
partments of the school. 

The third and last activity in which individualization and 
fertilization of interest is encouraged consists of the free reading 
done by all students. Throughout the six grades our students are 
expected to read from six to ten books independently, in addition 
to the large number studied in class. All of our students meet 
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this requirement, and most of them greatly surpass it. Much of 
the reading is, of course, done during summer vacation and school 
holidays. Much of it also consists of mere browsing and time 
passing-reading purely for pleasure rather than along the line 
of any special interest. However, despite these considerations, 
it has been possible to direct a considerable portion of this read- 
ing activity along purposeful lines. Students with special interests 
have been encouraged to read factual books related to such in- 
terests. Thus one student read systematically among books about 
composers and musicians; another read indefatigably in the 
field of juvenile delinquency and psychology. But we do not feel 
justified in permitting students wiA strong interests to confine 
their reading exclusively to factual material related to a single 
field of interest. We feel that each student should broaden and 
extend his background through wide and general reading, and 
also that he should find emotional expression and clarification 
through imaginative works. This can be achieved through in- 
teresting the student in poetry, drama, and novels which in part 
impinge on the area of specid interest. 

Most of our students, even though they may not express it, have 
a need for clarification in psychological and emotional areas. 
This need, we feel, can be satisfied to a surprising degree through 
the reading of stories, either imaginative or biographical, of the 
lives of other individuals. Thus the free reading program can be 
made to serve as indirect guidance. This is one of the chief ways 
in which we consciously strive to make the English work of 
service in meeting the needs of adolescents.^ 

j 

History 

In general it can be said that release from the necessity of 
preparing large numbers of students for the College Board 
Examinations has meant greater freedom for the History Depart- 
ment to develop its contribution to the Fieldston Plan. Each 
student can be given a greater opportunity to understand the 
relation of his vocational interest to the various cultures which 
he studies. The development of this aspect of the work has 

^ See Elbert Lenrow, Readers Guide to Prose Fiction, D. Appleton- 
Century, 1940, pp. 1-51. 
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given greater richness and deeper meaning to the study of ancient 
history in the tenth year and European history in the eleventh. 
For example, the boy who is interested in art can see the effect on 
the artist of the civilizations of the ancient world and study in 
turn what the artist contributed to each of those civilizations. 
In this way he begins to understand the relation of an individual 
to his culture. The girl interested in euthenics can study the 
position of women in other civilizations and thus gain a new in- 
sight into the problems and opportunities of women in our own 
civilization. 

The American history course in the twelfth year is more a 
survey of contemporary problems with their historical back- 
grounds than a strictly chronological history. The opportunities 
offered by such an approach can be best pointed out through a 
few examples. 

The first unit, which under the old scheme would have been 
a somewhat detailed study of the colonial period, is, instead, a 
view of the Contributions of Various National Groups to Ameri- 
can Life. Colonial institutions, so significant for our later develop- 
ment, are studied as contributions of the earliest settlers, but 
emphasis is also put upon the contributions of immigrants all 
through our history even down to those of the most recent 
political refugees. Our Fieldston students, most of whom come 
from non-English stock, have a great need of seeing themselves 
as a part of the main stream of American life. Their enthusiasm 
when they report on the contributions of the groups with which 
they are connected makes one see that this need can be met. The 
importance for democracy of the resulting appreciation of dif- 
ferences need hardly be stressed. 

In the unit on Government it is possible to go beyond the usual 
study of the constitution to take up the present operation of the 
federal government and the main outlines of the government of 
New York State and of New York City. In this connection an 
experiment tried last October should be mentioned. One Satur- 
day ten girls assisted the League of Women Voters in giving out 
information about the city elections at booths in different depart- 
ment stores. Their subsequent report on the ignorance and apathy 
of adult citizens about their own city government brought home 
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to the rest of the class a real sense of the urgency of education 
for democracy. 

While in each unit the relation of the student's vocational in- 
terest to the topic is discussed, this aspect of the work comes to 
a climax in the final unit as the students begin to see what the 
artist, the writer, the musician, the woman, the businessman, have 
contributed to the American Tradition. Very interesting illustra- 
tions for each profession have been given, but probably of deepest 
meaning were those class periods in which the students whose 
special interest is in music showed the others what music has 
done for the American Tradition. Songs of the Revolutionary 
period, slave songs, labor songs, were played on records, and 
the students themselves sang some of the songs associated with 
the days of canal and railroad, and of western expansion. 

Another aspect of the work which we hope to develop further 
is an attempt to orient the students specifically to the parts of 
the country where they will spend the greater part of the next 
four years. In the last few weeks the students who know the 
colleges to which they are going have been making reports on 
the sections where they will be. We hope that they will carry 
with them the habit of looking at the social and economic sig- 
nificance of their surroundings. 

The Eight-Year Study has also permitted a fuller use than 
would otherwise have been possible of the experiences of stu- 
dents who have attended summer work camps or have gone on 
study tours during the spring vacation. They brought back to 
the rest of the class their own deepened understanding of the 
human significance of the problems we had been discussing all 
year. 

Bibliography 
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THE FRANCIS W. PARKER SCHOOL 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Through the vision and generosity of Mrs. Emmons Blaine, the 
Francis W, Parker School was established in Chicago in 1901. It 
was founded as a private laboratory school, under the director- 
ship of Colonel Francis W. Parker, with Miss Flora J. Cooke as 
principal. It was dedicated to the ideal of developing better ways 
of educating young people for a democracy. 

Said Colonel Parker; 

Education is the all-sided growth of the individual-physical, mental, 
and moral. Community life is the ideal of education, because it is the 
only ideal great enough to provide for this all-sided development of 
the individual. 

Community life is that state of society in which every individual 
member orders his conduct with reference to the good of the whole, 
the whole being so constituted as to necessitate the highest develop- 
ment of its members. 

Character constantly realizing itself in practical citizenship, in 
community life, in complete living, is the immediate, everlasting, and 
only purpose of the school. 

For thirty-three years after its establishment the school carried 
on extensive experimentation in the elementary grades. These 
experiments were directed toward the goal of finding better ways 
to educate young people for democratic hving. 

It was impossible, however, to concentrate markedly upon 
experimentation in the high school because college requirements 
restricted freedom of procedure and freedom in determining 
cuniculums. The primary purpose of the school was blocked, as 
it were, at the end of the eighth grade. 

When the Eight-Year Study was proposed in 1981, Miss Cooke 
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the founders of the school had in mind when they established it 
at the turn of the century. 

The School in General 

The school is located almost in the heart of Chicago. It is sur- 
rounded by apartment buildings, hotels, and small business con- 
cerns— hemmed in on all sides except the east, where Lincoln 
Park and Lake Michigan stretch away to the north and the 
south. Population is continually moving into the area and just as 
continually moving out; there is no stable neighborhood com- 
munity of which the school is a necessary, vital part. 

Between 300 and 400 boys and girls from kindergarten through 
the senior class come each day from all quarters of the city. 
They represent many economic levels as well as differing 
nationalities and religions. Practically all students graduating 
from the senior class continue with some form of higher educa- 
tion. 

The school maintains a large scholarship list in order that the 
student personnel may be as varied as possible. The greatest 
value is placed by the school upon this varied student body, each 
member of which has his own peculiar strengths and wealoiesses. 
The faculty tries to find the abilities of each individual and so to 
encourage the strengths that success in this line will be a means 
of overcoming weakness. In the light of such a belief, the school 
gives no prizes, awards, or numerical grades as incentives to, or 
rewards for, academic work. 

For its experimental work during the Eight-Year Study, the 
school did not single out a group especially gifted— every pupil 
in the high school was included in the new courses of study. 

The School and the Amekican TRAnmoN 

During the Eight-Year Study and at the request of the Com- 
mission, the staff of the entire school, lower and upper, formu- 
lated a written statement of the philosophy of the school in its 
relation to the American tradition. 

The following section, which is an excerpt from this statement, 
may convey some aspects of the spirit and purpose of the school 
better than would details of content and method. 
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Philosophy of the School 

We of the Francis W. Parker School believe in the democratic 
v^ay of life, holding that democracy gives to each individual the 
maximum opportunity for self-development and at the same time 
asks of the developed individual the maximum responsibility 
for the well-being of all. 

The functions of the school in a democracy are threefold: 
( 1 ) it inteiprets the dominant characteristics of the world around 
it; (2) it transmits to its students the cultural heritage of this 
environment; and (3) it points the way to further possibilities, 
in this society, for hmnan development— physical, mental, eco- 
nomic, aesthetic, and ethical. . . . 

However willingly and gladly we accept the schools responsi- 
bility to carry on the best in the American tradition, we do not 
endorse the principle that all the elements necessary for sound 
education are or can be derived from tradition. We hold that 
these valuable traditions of American democracy must be ex- 
tended and enriched by new ideas and ideals; otherwise, educa- 
tion is caught in a trap of the past and, if so caught, cannot under- 
take its third function, that of pointing the way to further pos- 
sibilities for human development. 

We cannot here discuss in any fullness such new directions, but 
we can indicate some of our convictions concerning them. 

We need to develop in America a society characterized by: 

1. Vastly improved standards of living for all. 

2. Opportunity for all normal persons to be employed in pro- 
ductive work. 

3. The elimination of all exploitation of human resources as 
well as the conservation of all natural resources for the con- 
structive use of society. 

4. Cooperative planning. 

5. Training for leisure. 

6. Full opportunity for all to participate in the expression and 
enjoyment of the arts, 

7. Substitution of reason and arbitration for force in the settle- 
ment of all disputes, domestic and foreign. 

8. Such security for the individual as will enable him to meet. 
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in a constructive way, the challenges which come to him. 

9. The. application, whenever possible, of scientific thinking to 
the solution of the problems of the individual and of 
society. 

Our desire for such a society requires us to envisage a better 
social order. We must modify those institutions which are not 
sufficiently responsive to human needs and human possibilities. 
We must create new ones to serve our needs. Colonel Parker, 
fifty years ago, pointed the goal when he said: 

There is money enough, land enough, food enough, and work 
enough for aU mankind. . . . There is no religion or government 
worthy the name which does not give to each individual the means 
of self -effort, the means of self-support, the means of gaining food and 
a livelihood, happiness, and freedom. 

Within our school there must be definite procedures based upon 
these ideas. The highest development of individuality and char- 
acter in every child is the goal of the school, not only because 
it is the way to personal freedom and happiness, but also because 
upon it depends the welfare of society. ITierefore, in recognition 
of the responsibility involved in the exercise of democratic rights 
and in accord with our belief in the inherent worth of the in- 
dividual, we hold that this school should make every effort to: 

1. Achieve as complete an understanding of each child in 
the school as is possible, and help each individual to solve 
the social, academic, and personal problems which con- 
front him. 

2. Promote the principle of cooperation as an operating force 
within the school. The emphasis is to be placed upon such 
habits and attitudes as may be secured through social 
responsibility, freedom, and self-control. 

3. Develop within the student body a sound understanding 
of law. While recognizing that we must at times obey laws 
with which we do not agree, and that there are other times 
when we must follow instructions we do not fully under- 
stand, we believe that it is most important to aim at an 
understanding of the value of law and at the respect which 
comes from xmderstanding. The respect which comes 
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merely from authority tends to set a pattern for authoritari- 
anism in government and servility in students. 

4. Develop in students habits of self-analysis, self-evaluation, 
and discrimination. For the acquisition of such habits some 
knowledge of psychology is needed. 

The school is deeply aware how difficult it is to present 
psychology in secondary education, and therefore it en- 
deavors to find ways of discussing psychological problems 
in terms understandable to students in secondary schools. 

5. Give to all students comprehensive and many-sided in- 
formation relating to the world in which they live, and to 
the way in which it has come to be what it is, so that they 
may have an intelligent basis for their own judgments and 
actions. The activities of the school should be extended 
into the community and, conversely, the community ac- 
tivities into the hfe of the school. 

Such a procedure will introduce into the curriculum 
controversial issues. The school not only admits but wel- 
comes the consideration of controversial issues. . . . The 
freedom of the student to learn and the freedom of the 
teacher to teach are inseparable, . . . Freedom of inquiry 
leads to freedom to act on the results of inquiry. 

6. Provide a changing and vital environment for children, 
with many age-level experiences in which the skills are 
a necessary and natural part. , . . 

7. Encourage each student to develop deep and abiding 
aesthetic interests through active participation in the 
creative arts. , . . The students' experiences in all of the 
arts must result in whole concepts and not in isolated 
fragments. With such aims the school can help to produce 
citizens who enjoy and imderstand the creative arts. 

8. Develop every situation which involves the free participa- 
tion of young people in the exercise of democratic rights, 
the extent of such participation to be based always upon 
the students' knowledge and maturity. ... To develop 
in students a willingness and a desire to use democratic 
processes, the school must provide opportunities for: 

a. Student government. 
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b. An uncensored newspaper. 

c. Free assembly and free speech. 

d. Cooperation of students and faculty in planning, direct- 

ing, and evaluating school activities. 

9. Help each student to live under a balanced, flexible school 
program which provides for proper distribution of class- 
work, study, organized and free play, opportunities to 
engage in individual and group activities, and adequate 
leisure in which to pursue special interests and 
hobbies. . . . 

10. Make it possible for each student to find some avenue of 
experience, some medium of expression or form of activity, 
through which he may obtain the satisfying inspiration 
which comes from success and from making his own sig- 
nificant contributions to his social group. 

11. Include within the student body representatives of various 
races, creeds, and social classes, in so far as that inclusion 
promotes the happiness and growth of the individual con- 
cerned. 

While the statements in this philosophy represent the beliefs 
and aims which the school has evolved for itself in relation to 
the American tradition, we, the faculty, are more than willing 
to see every principle here enunciated fall to the ground under 
logical and convincing reason. In putting these beliefs into 
organized, written form, we do not wish, in any way, to com- 
promise our attitude toward the truth by clinging to any state- 
ment here made when it is shown to be incorrect, or when some- 
thing better is presented. 

We realize that we must continue the search for higher goals 
and better ways. 

New Approaches to Fields of Study 
Social Studies 

During the Eight-Year Study the social studies program has 
evolved from isolated elective courses to a six-year sequence re- 
quired of aU students. The reason for this change is that the school 
believes it imperative for students to understand, as fuUy as 
their maturity will permit, the concept of democracy. This in- 
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volves not only tRe basic ideas of democracy but also the long 
struggle of peoples to bring democratic institutions into being, 
the strengths and weaknesses of these institutions, the need for 
change, the ways in which change may be brought about, and 
the part personal responsibihty plays in all democratic procedures 
and institutions. 

If the principle of democracy is to be the basis of the social 
studies curriculum, the old history sequence has to be abandoned 
and a new approach has to be made to the study. The school, 
therefore, has divided the six-year sequence into two sections; 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, which make a study of 
world history including the Orient; the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grades, which use this world material as a background for 
a careful analysis of the development of democracy, political, 
economic, and international. 

Within this framework of general ideas, the specific program 
for any given year is worked out by the teacher with the aid of 
the students. 

The program has not been the same in its entirety any two 
years throughout the Eight-Year Study. The fact that ihe content 
material of the courses has varied from year to year may be 
evidence of two points: (1) that pupil needs have dominated the 
selection of material, and (2) that the curriculum is flexible 
enough to respond to rapidly changing world situations. 

Certain minimum essentials, however, are attained each year 
in spite of shifting emphases. This is best shown by a summary 
which the principal of the school has at hand to use in helping 
him to place new students enrolling in the school who have not 
had the same kind of social studies background as the Francis 
W. Parker students. This summary applies to tenth and eleventh 
grades only, and is as follows: 

Tenth Grade. Any student entering the tenth grade should be able 
to read social studies material intelligently, to organize such material 
in a generally acceptable way, and to use a library independently. 
He should have a rather general knowledge of world history— that is, 
he should be conscious of the long periods of human society which 
antedate his own and of the major contributions of these periods to 
modem society. 
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The work in the tenth grade itself varies from year to year— there 
has been, up to the present, only one unit which has been constant. 
That unit has two sections: (1) the philosophy of democracy, and 
(2) the development of political democracy in Greece and (h) in 
the United States. The part of the unit which deals with political 
democracy in the United States is studied through a textbook, America^ 
Its History and People by Faulkner and Kepner. The pages covered 
are 2-361. This unit includes, also, a detailed study of the Declaration 
of Independence and of the Constitution of the United States. 

Eleventh Grade. A student entering the eleventh grade should be 
able to read difficult social studies material with comparative ease, to 
organize this material rather completely, to interpret graphs, maps, and 
charts, and to construct fairly accurate graphs, maps, and charts for 
himself. He should know how to use mature reference material in a 
library and should be acquainted with some of the more valuable 
material. He should be able to work with abstractions and to differenti- 
ate between a philosophical idea and a fact. He should have a fairly 
good understanding of the political history of the United States. 

The eleventh grade curriculum varies from year to year, but there 
is one constant unit— that on the economic development of the United 
States or the industrialization of America. This xmit is based on text- 
book material in America: Its History and People by Faulkner and 
Kepner, pages 385-^51. 

Has this kind of curriculum, based upon a concept of de- 
mocracy, proved a handicap to those students who have gone to 
college and continued some kind of study in the more formal 
courses of political science, economics, history, etc.? 

The records of the College Evaluation Staff for the Francis W. 
Parker students now in college show that in the field of social 
studies they have taken nearly 50 per cent more courses than 
the students with whom they are compared and have accumulated 
some 70 per cent more grade points in them. 

This statement cannot be taken as evidence that every Francis 
W. Parker student has been successful in meeting college competi- 
tion in social studies, but it may be taken to mean that the ma- 
jority have suffered no handicap in pursuing a widely different 
curriculum from that of the former ancient, medieval, modem, 
and United States history. 

How real for the student is this new content material? How 
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functional is his experience in the social studies classes? How im- 
mediate is it? 

To draw a line between the results produced upon the student 
by the total atmosphere and setup of the school and by the 
particular experiences which he may have in any one field of 
academic study is, of course, impossible, for the student is the 
product of the school as a whole. Nevertheless, editorials which 
appear in the student paper, Parker Weekly, seem to show direct 
applications of thinking along the line of democratic procedures. 

The Parker Weekly is an unsupervised publication— the articles 
are written by the students, the type is set by them, and the form 
is printed by them on their own press in their own shop. Not until 
after the weekly edition is off the press does the faculty criticize 
any idea which appears in it. The article here quoted is therefore 
imsolicited student opinion. 


A Plea 

The educational policies [of the Francis W. Parker School] have 
been characterized [in the past] by the encouragement of free, liberal 
thought, and expression— the rights of every American. 

Today, for perhaps the first time, the tradition of liberalism at 
Parker is being threatened. The incessant outbreaks, in one disgraceful 
form or another, against an organization that is, under Parker’s pro- 
gressive policies, immune to attacks, are manifestations of mob 
hysteria that is sweeping this country— a hysteria that we, as scholars, 
are supposedly above. 

It must be realized by the somewhat infantile factions in the school 
that, under the Constitution of the United States, the policies of the 
school, and every existing democratic ideal, the persecution of a 
minority organization is contrary to every principle, every idea, of 
the American Way. 

Parker’s chapter of the American Student Union is somewhat 
boringly dubbed as Communistic. Even an oflFhand, sketchy review of 
facts shows this to be slightly unreasonable. 

However, my purpose in writing this editorial is not to defend 
the A.S.U., but to beg of Parker’s hotheads to go easy and remember— 
remember that this school is a miniature United States, with aU of 
our country’s problems. We must remember this and bear well in 
mind the principles of democracy— Freedom and Tolerance. 
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Another bit of evidence of the application of democratic think- 
ing comes from this same newspaper but from a different angle. 
In the winter of 1940 the Student Government suggested that all 
school publications be put under its control. The staff of the 
Parker Weekly was filled with consternation and at times un- 
bridled wrath. One of its most oft-repeated arguments against 
such a move was that a free press is absolutely essential to a 
democratic society, and that as soon as government takes over 
the control of the press~at that moment the press becomes a 
tool of government. There is, therefore, but one way to have a 
free newspaper in the school and that is to keep it out of the 
hands of Student Government. The paper has remained its own 
master up to this date, October, 1940. 

From quite a different point of view comes evidence of another 
kind. Since 1912 the school has had a Toy Shop, operating for 
two weeks in December. In this shop are made toys which are 
distributed by many of the hospitals, settlement houses, and 
public schools of Chicago.^ However, until 1937 the students 
had had little firsthand information of the areas into which the 
products of the Toy Shop were sent. With every student in the 
secondary school a member of a social studies class, it was pos- 
sible, in 1937, to institute a series of excursions to the various 
institutions that distributed the products. From this beginning, 
a definite project for the study of neighborhoods was started 
by the junior class of 1939 as part of its social studies curriculum. 

The class divided into six groups, each group spending five 
Saturdays working through one of six Chicago settlement houses: 
HuU House, Chicago Commons, Northwestern Settlement, As- 
sociation House, Henry Booth House, and Newberry Center. 
Each student prepared a report of his work. One or two reports 
from each group of six were sent to the settlement house that 
guided the group in its work. The following letter is in reply 
to the receipt of such reports: 

I have read the papers of X and Y with a great deal of interest. It 
seems to me that these are really unusual for high school juniors. In 
fact, they grade well above college freshman work as it was when I 

^ Mr. Leonard W. Wahlstrom, head of the Manual Arts Department of 
the Francis W. Parker School, is the father of the Toy Shop idea. 
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went to college years ago. Perhaps our children are smarter than we 
were. 

There are, of course, minor errors in fact, including a few places 
where it is obvious what the author meant to say but did not state 
clearly. What interests me most is the social viewpoint expressed in 
both papers. If Francis Parker turns out graduates who have such an 
awareness of socioeconomic problems— and who keep it throughout 
until they become persons of influence— the school is making a real 
contribution. 

Such situations as have been described in this account of social 
studies changes could not have existed under the old history 
curriculum of the pre-experimental days. 

English 

The main developments in the English field have been along 
the following lines: 

1. A closer relationship between the social studies and EngHsh 
work. This has not necessarily meant a closer chronological 
parallel; it has rather been a developing understanding of 
the underlying relationship between the literary material 
and the characteristic patterns of the society in which the 
literature was produced. 

2. A growing recognition of what literature can contribute 
toward a deeper and broader imderstanding of human be- 
havior. In this field the English Department has worked 
very closely with the psychology teacher. 

3. Emphasis on more extensive reading by the students. The 
development of a course in world literature in the twelfth 
grade has grown out of this wider scope in reading. 

4. Development of a more systematic approach to research 
problems. This has been carried on by the long theme 
projects which occur during the high school course. 

The ninth grade course has begun with a unit on Mythology, 
Legends, and Folk Lore. This provides opportunity for a ^s- 
cussion of many questions being asked by lie students: 

What were the beliefs and aspirations of the people of ancient 
times and of the Middle Ages? 
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What were their concepts of the beginning of the world, of 
good and evil, of man's place in the universe? 

How have human needs been met in different periods? 
Further, it has laid a basis for considering methods of story- 
telling, foreshadowing, and probability in tales. 

Next, the ninth grade has made use of literary material which 
would give a richer picture of the Middle Ages: the ballad, the 
simple construction and rhythm of which capture the interest of 
ninth graders; Chaucer, parts of which are very colorful and 
lively; and occasionally a historical novel. Though historical 
novels about the Middle Ages, the French Revolution, and the 
Industrial Revolution have been read by the group with profit, 
yet we have not confined ourselves to novels of this type. Any 
novel may be chosen which offers challenging materials on those 
human problems which are of absorbing interest to students at 
this age and maturity level. 

At this point it seems weU to describe the long theme, though 
this is also used in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades. The 
objectives remain the same; only the quality of work, complexity 
of the subject, and breadth of field develop at each grade level. 
The class usually devotes six weeks to this project, with almost 
all the English periods being spent in the library. In this way 
the teacher can work with the students very closely, having an 
excellent opportunity to observe their habits of study and research 
and give help to those who need it. The long theme is begun 
with work in class on making a bibliography, taking notes, mak- 
ing an outline, and using footnotes. This procedure has been 
carefully worked out by Mrs. Elizabeth Payne in her pamphlet 
Directions for Writing a Long Paper Based on Book Material, 
a copy of which is purchased by each student. Along with this 
preparation the teacher has conferences with individuals to de- 
termine what he or she will choose as a topic. The choosing of 
topics is usually restricted at the ninth grade level to one his- 
torical period— e.g., the Renaissance— but as the students improve 
their sldlls and are able to handle increasingly diflBcult material, 
the range of possible subjects becomes broader. In some cases the 
results of the research have been written up in play form, in 
another case in the construction of a model Elizabethan stage. 
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In the tenth grade the English course has developed around 
a study of American Life and Culture. As this is the grade in 
which the high school students begin their study of American 
history, there is a broad correlation between the two fields. One 
group began with a study of Chicago. The students were chal- 
lenged to observe the city more accurately and with greater un- 
derstanding of the wide variety of forms of living and working in 
a metropolitan area. These they wrote about, at the same time 
finding out what impressions of Chicago were given in the writ- 
ings of such men as Christopher Morley, Albert Halper, and 
Carl Sandburg. They also visited the Chicago Artists’ Show at 
the Art Institute and discovered how painters have interpreted 
Chicago. 

This was followed by a study of Regionalism in American Lit- 
erature. Such questions as the following were raised in connec- 
tion with the books read; 

How do the physical, social, and economic aspects of the re- 
gion affect the lives of the people? 

Is the story tnie of the region about which it is written and of 
no other region? If so, why? 

What special characteristics of the region are used as an essen- 
tial part of the story? 

Is the story concerned with the really vital aspects of human 
life or is it merely decorative? 

Propaganda Analysis has at different times formed a unit of 
study in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades. The publica- 
tions of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis were used. News- 
papers, advertisements, radio, and moving pictures were all stud- 
ied. An analysis was made of Hollywood attitudes toward love, 
friendship, crime, etc. The influence of financial control was 
studied in connection with each of the avenues of communication. 
Children s radio programs were analyzed for their educational 
merit. Archibald MacLeish’s Fall of the City showed how a poet 
could use the radio in an effective way. In one class the pupils 
made a study of propaganda in the school; in the school paper, 
the morning exercise, dances, classrooms, etc. They published 
the results of their investigations in mimeographed form for the 
whole school. 
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Authors and Problems of the Nineteenth Century, especially 
in Victorian England, was chosen as the central theme for the 
eleventh grade. In this grade the students chose an author a 
month, a development from the book a month in the tenth grade. 
Background material was given by the teacher, using such books 
as Lytton Strachey’s Queen Victoria and Lawrence Housman's 
Victoria Regina. While this background was being given, each 
student was choosing, in consultation with the teacher, what 
author he would study. Having made his choice, he read at least 
one book by that author and acquainted himself with the au- 
thor s life, looking for relationships between the two. This read- 
ing was either reported on orally for group discussion or in writ- 
ten book reports. The discussions centered largely around ques- 
tions of human relations, using the approach described by Louise 
Rosenblatt in Literature as Exploration. These discussions 
branched out into questions of style, the relationship of form 
to content, and the larger relationship of art to society. 

International Literature was chosen as the center of the twelfth 
grade work. The procedure followed in the eleventh grade in the 
choice of books and method of reporting was continued in the 
twelfth grade. However, here the students chose to report either 
on the literature of one country or on an important theme in the 
literature of several countries. The discussions centered around 
four major themes: war, conflict of ‘left” and “right,” social satire, 
and family relationships. Such novels as The Magic Mountain, 
Crime and Punishment, War and Peace, Pelle the Conqueror, 
and Pere Goriot were read and reported on, either individually or 
in panel discussions. 

One year the twelfth grade decided to make a movie. After 
having discussed the movie as an art form the class wrote a 
scenario on the theme Even Now, a film using documentary 
material but emphasizing the relation of people of the students" 
age and generation to world forces, especially fascism. A com- 
mittee on finance was set up with a budget of $50.00. It was de- 
cided to have a sound track ( recordings were used for this ) , which 
was strongly influenced by such documentaries as The River, 
The Plough That Broke the Plains, and Spanish Earth. Commit- 
tees were also set up on photographs, props and sets, music, 
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words, and lighting. Though the results were not in every case 
as satisfactory as the students had hoped, they felt it was a 
very stimulating experience and a fitting close to their years at 
Parker. 

This is not, of course, a description of aU the work carried on 
by the English Department, but rather that which developed 
because of the general experimental program. To have created 
a rigid, new course of study during the years of the experiment 
would seem to us to negate the whole spirit of experimental 
work. What we have done, as presented here, is to explore new 
possibilities in English teaching and to understand and apply 
wider and deeper concepts of what the teaching of English can 
mean in the growth of adolescents. 

The Motion Picture Project 

The participation by the school in the two-year experimental 
period of the Motion Picture Project, Commission on Human Re- 
lations, is interesting as an example of the way a private experi- 
mental school can contribute to public education. 

A member of the staff, while attending the summer workshop 
at Bronxville in 1937, became acquainted with this project, which 
seemed to him so significant that he asked and received permis- 
sion from the chairman of the Commission, Dr. Alice V. Kehher, 
and from the principal, for Francis W, Parker to be one of the 
20 schools in which it was plaimed to experiment with the use 
of these films. The Commission contributed about two-thirds of 
the money costs and deposited at the school all the films then 
available. These films are short cuttings from commercial mov- 
ing pictures, running from 5 to 32 minutes, edited to provoke 
discussion and study of human relations. After showing a film to 
the class a free discussion takes place, in which an attempt is 
made to help students deepen and clarify their insights into 
human motivations and behavior and to discover, if possible, 
better techniques for human relations. In many cases informa- 
tion is needed in addition to the exchange of understandings by 
the students; this may be sought in the library, lectures, muse- 
ums, field trips, personal interviews, etc. Because all the students 
have a common emotional and intellectual experience, they 
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come to the discussion which follows with a powerful motiva- 
tion for examining human lives and actions. 

In the case of the Francis W. Parker School, the films were 
used widely in the English and social studies classes of the 
eleventh and twelfth grades during 1937-1938 and 1938-1939. 

At the conclusion of the two years the Commission felt that 
evidence for the value of the project was clear, and 57 ‘‘shorts'^ 
have, for a year, been made available to all educational agencies 
who care to use them; they are being so used by many pubhc 
school systems, colleges, church groups, labor unions, etc. Dur- 
ing the past three years, staff members have given freely of their 
time in conducting demonstration classes and conferring with 
teachers and discussion leaders on problems concerning the best 
uses of the films. In 1939 one staff member left the school to 
take a full-time position with the Commission to help prepare 
teachers in this way. 

A more comprehensive statement on procedures used in the 
Project may be found in an article, "The Discussion of Human 
Relations Through Films,” by James P. Mitchell, published by 
the Progressive Education Association, and circulated by Col- 
lege Film Center, 59 East Van Bruen Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
This article was written for the Commission on Human Rela- 
tions, but it reflects in the main the results of the experiment 
at the Francis W. Parker School. It is interesting that a whole 
book on ""discussion” is planned by the Commission. This book 
also will use almost exclusively the Francis W. Parker records, 
with all identities, of course, carefully disguised. 

The Arts 

Since the founding of the school its curriculum has concerned 
itself with the arts. Creative experiences in metal, wood, paint, 
and clay, along with musical experiences in singing, playing, and 
listening, have given all students a rich and varied background. 
With the elimination of college requirements as a part of the 
Eight-Year Study, the faculty was quick to realize the increased 
opportunities for experimentation in all art activities m the school. 
Early m 1932 the faculty, discussing the possibility of entering 
the experiment, expressed a "hehef that aesthetic creation and 
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appreciation should not be reserved for the few who possess 
great talent, but may well be a part of everyone’s experience.” 

Two periods a week in every student’s program were set aside 
for art appreciation and music appreciation. These two classes 
were scheduled in addition to the regular studio activities, chorus, 
and orchestra. The original plans indicated a close correlation 
between these arts and the social studies and English. The study 
of a certain period in social studies seemed to call naturally for 
the study of the same period in English, art, and music. It be- 
came apparent as the work developed that this was not feasible; 
hence the time correlation plan was abandoned in favor of a 
broad interpretation of the arts, which utilized the students’ 
experience in all other fields. 

An excellent illustration of this policy is a mural, designed and 
painted by a high school student over a period of two years. He, 
with the help of three or four others, executed on the walls of 
a corridor a history of education from the time of primitive man 
to that of Colonel Parker and John Dewey. The mural shows a 
high type of integration of students’ knowledge and experience 
expressed through the arts. 

Students visited local painters’ studios and discussed with 
them the artist’s point of view toward his art, how many things 
he sold in a year, and the place of art in the modem world. They 
learned something about the artist himself, how and where he 
lived, and what his ambitions were. Many discovered that the 
artist was a real person, not the long-haired eccentric they had 
believed him to be. 

As a result of these informal visits conducted during regular 
school hours, a small gallery was started within the school build- 
ing. Students selected a group of pictures from those available 
in the artists’ studios and placed them on the walls of the room 
set aside as a gallery. They wrote critical articles on the exhibi- 
tion for the school newspaper. The rest of the student body was 
intensely interested in the quality of the work. 

In music, student interest centered on Chicago’s musical events 
and in Chicago’s musical organization. One class was divided 
into committees which were assigned to visit the heads of the 
various musical organizations in Chicago. Information was gath- 
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ered from the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, the IlHnois Sym- 
phony, the Businessmens Symphony, the Womens Symphony, 
and die Chicago City Opera, Class discussions brought out ques- 
tions to be asked; How is the organization supported? Where 
does it get its members? Does organized labor present any prob- 
lems? What audience does it reach? The committees were cor- 
dially received by the managers and most of the questions were 
answered to the students' satisfaction. In some cases the commit- 
tees were shown the stage, dressing rooms, costume rooms, musi- 
cal libraries, and other points of interest. 

The emphasis in these music and art classes has been on lis- 
tening to music and looking at pictures, with discussion centering 
aroimd these activities rather than upon biographical facts and 
historical data. More and more use of the Carnegie collection 
of records has been made by all teachers. One unit of a French 
class was built around Gounod s Faust. At times it was impos- 
sible to say whether this was a music class or a French class. 

One of the most important results of the school's participation 
in the Eight-Year Study has been the increased emphasis upon 
all the arts. This has been particularly noticeable in changes in 
the schedule giving the arts more advantageous periods in the 
day. The enthusiasm of students and faculty for art activities 
gives more dignity and importance to the arts. There is an in- 
creasing realization of the degree to which other media than 
words can be used as a way of learning in aU classes. 

The Commencement program of the class of 1940 was an in- 
stance showing the increased acceptance of nonverbal contri- 
butions. There had been some difficulty in choosing a commence- 
ment speaker. After much discussion the suggestion was made 
that a major musical work be used in place of a speech. Almost 
unanimously the class voted for Beethovens Appassicmate 
Sonata, Opus 57, as its commencement speech. 


General Science and Biology 

Nature study has always been an important part of the Lower 
School curriculum and is taught by a science specialist, who 
gives from 2 to 6 periods weekly to each grade. In the eighth 
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grade a more formally organized course in the physiography of 
the Chicago region has been taught for many years. Before 
the Eight- Year S^tudy began, general science in the ninth grade 
was being revised, for too many topics were treated in a yearns 
time to make the experience of real value. The content of the 
course varies from year to year, depending upon the interests 
and xmderstandings of each group, but most frequently concerns 
the earth and its relationship to other bodies in the universe, 
elementary weather science and the climate of Chicago, food 
science, the body in health and disease, the use of water, steam 
and exploding gas, elementaiy electricity, and famous names in 
science. 

Until we entered the Eight-Year Study general science was 
offered as a 7-period elective, and enrolled about 50 per cent of 
the ninth grade. On our entry into the experiment it was re- 
quired of aU freshmen, but the number of periods was reduced 
to 5. Increasing difficulties with the homework problem and the 
addition of new courses seemed to warrant a still further modi- 
fication of the requirements. Students must now choose between 
a fuU 7-period course and a 3-period course according to their 
interests, abilities, and academic load. 

The tenth grade biology course has been offered as an elective 
7 periods weekly the full time of our participation in the experi- 
ment, Earlier it was our intention to require a science in all four 
years of the high school, but the pressure of other responsibilities 
made it unwise to do so. 

In both general science and biology practically all the written 
work has been done in class, and much time has been given to 
individuals who needed special help— the faster as well as the 
slower members of the group. Two extra periods designated as 
‘leisure periods” have been carved out of the weekly schedule for 
students who want to spend more time in the laboratories and 
studios, and many science students avail themselves of this extra 
time to prepare experiments for the regular classwork or to work 
with laboratory equipment for their own pleasure. The laboratory 
is well equipped with charts, models, and experimental apparatus 
of all kinds, some 135 textbooks, reference books, semipopular 
books on various sciences, and science magazines. 
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Field trips and excursions have always been an important 
part of science in the school. Since 1932 each general science 
and biology class has taken at least 5, and sometimes as many 
as 8, trips to museums, weather and astronomical observatories, 
zoological parks, conservatories, aquariums, forest preserves, and 
industrial plants. In the field of visual aids much experimental 
work has been done with silent and sound films and slides. The 
number of films shown varies from 6 to 10 each year. 

For the first time in many years an advanced biology course 
was offered last year. The students helped to plan the work 
from the very first, deciding that they wanted more information 
and laboratory experiments on heredity, bacteriology, human 
physiology, and animal dissection, aU of which tended to make 
the course more practical and more satisfactorily adapted to 
their needs. Their interests in their community and its resources 
resulted in an unusual number of field trips and excursions— 
the Field Museum, the Shedd Aquarium, the Medical Exhibit 
of the Museum of Science and Industry, the International Live 
Stock Show, the Annual Flower Show ,and State Art Exhibits, 
the Trailside Museum and Forest Preserves, the Chicago Depart- 
ment of Health, the Grant Park Hospital for cancer research, 
the Children s Memorial Hospital, Lincoln Park Zoo, Lincoln 
Park for bird study, and the Natural History Museum for in- 
struction in taxidermy. The Department of Health tour provided 
an exceptionally fine experience, showing how the cooperation 
of various city departments results in safety for the citizens. 
The group was overly critical of the bacteriological techniques 
they observed (as compared with their own laboratory work), 
and scathingly cynical of the 'lazy and indifferent attitudes’"" of 
the department employees— all of which made a fine approach to 
a study of labor conditions, unemployment, and vocational 
training. 

Instruments of Evaluation 

During the Eight-Year Study a wholly new set of methods has 
been employed by which the factual information, attitudes, be- 
liefs, and scientific thinking of the students have been checked. 
These instruments of evaluation have been used to guide and 
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shape the experiment as it progressed, not to estimate its suc- 
cess. Least of all have these tests been used to determine rela- 
tive academic success among the students. 

"Evaluation,” as the faculty of this school understands it, is 
the attempt to show growth or change as well as present status. 
By repeating variations of a single test at specified intervals, 
teachers have been able to ascertain changes in attitudes, shifts 
in interest, etc. On the other hand, the giving of single tests has 
helped teachers to estimate the present status of a student and 
of the group as a unit. 

In general, the instruments used have been of four types: 
(1) anecdotal records, (2) paper-and-pencil tests (prepared by 
the Evaluation Staff), (3) the neutral observer, and (4) the 
planned conference. 

Anecdotal Method 

For a period of two years the anecdotal method was used to 
collect data and to supplement the other types of evaluation. On 
a special printed form, teachers listed their observations and 
interpretations of pupil behavior in and out of the classroom. 
As this device was used only briefly the findings were incom- 
plete, though during that time teachers found it useful in direct- 
ing attention to incidents of child behavior that seemed to be 
of psychological significance. It helped them also to follow de- 
velopment and changes in pupil attitudes and interests over a 
period of time. Furthermore, it gave them a clearer conception 
of the kind of child behavior which each teacher characteristi- 
cally observed. For example, some persons tend to record only 
negative incidents, while others report only the positive. The 
keeping of these anecdotal records helped teachers to a better 
understanding of their pupils and of themselves. 

Paper-and-Pencil Tests 

These tests, worked out by the Evaluation Staff of the Eight- 
Year Study, were used more consecutively and consistently. The 
results may be summarized in a very general way as follows: 

1. Students tend to show the highest interest in social studies 
and reading, and seem to be least interested in physical science 
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and manual training (Interest Questionnaire, 8.2a). So in spite 
of their many nonacademic activities and their general enjoy- 
ment of art and music and such projects as Toy Shop, the funda- 
mental pattern of their interests is highly verbal. 

2. Students^ beliefs about democracy, race, labor, and unem- 
ployment (Scale of Belief Tests, 4.21, 4.31, 4.11, and 4.12) are 
highly liberal and consistent. They are least liberal in the field of 
economic questions, where they show also less consistency and 
certainty. From grade to grade, students seem to become more 
certain in their social beliefs, and in the field of labor and unem- 
ployment their beliefs get significantly more consistent. 

3. The principles of science and logical reasoning (Applica- 
tion of Principles in Science, 1.3a; Problems Relating to Proof, 
5.1; and Application of Principles of Logical Reasoning, 5.11) 
are ably applied to new situations. In their abihty to draw con- 
clusions and to imderstand indirect arguments, these students 
rate the highest of all groups tested by the Evaluation Staff. 

4. The pattern of reading (Reading Records; Critical-Minded- 
ness in the Reading of Fiction, 3.7), as one would expect, gets 
more mature from grade to grade. Year for year these students 
read more maturely than other groups. 

5. Courses of action chosen by the students (Social Problems, 
1.41 and 1.42) tend to be very highly democratic. Grade by grade 
there is less and less tendency to rationalize courses of action. 
Most significant is the ability of the students to see the far- 
reaching implications of their courses of action— shown also 
in their abihty to relate fiction to real life. 

6. Students show a sKght tendency to underrate rather than 
overrate the significance of data (Interpretation of Data, 2.5, 
2.51, and 2.52), yet on the whole they are very able to interpret 
data correctly. 

Neutral Observer 

A third type of evaluation which the school has used may be 
termed the “neutral observer.*" This sort of evaluation has func- 
tioned in two different ways: 

1. A speciahst in the given field has come into the school for a 
period of three or four months, has worked with students and 
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teachers, has devised means of his own for evaluation, and has 
then reported on conditions and situations as he found them. 

Dr. Bruno Bettleheim’s work is of this kind. For several months 
of the school year 1939-1940, he worked within the Art Depart- 
ment of the high school. Later he made a report ending as 
follows: 

The conclusion wotdd he that the school curriculum was successful 
in not imposing personal opinions on the students but in giving them 
a real chance to develop an original and genuine understanding and 
appreciation of the arts in accordance with their own individual 
personalities. Further, the instructors have succeeded in opening up 
to the students the real value of art in all its greatness and richness, 

2. The "neutral observer ' was used a Uttle differently in the 
Motion Picture Project. 

The discussion after each showing was carefully evaluated 
as follows: 

a. A verbatim record of every discussion was made by an ex- 
pert stenotypist. These records were analyzed by teachers, 
a psychiatrist, and a psychologist for information on tech- 
nique of discussion, leadership, evidences of growth or 
maturation on the part of students, the diflSculties and 
dangers which might be involved in the approach, etc. A 
forthcoming book on discussion, planned by the Commis- 
sion, will consist largely of these Francis W. Parker records 
with aH their identities, of course, carefully disguised. 

b. At the early part and at the close of each year, a Survey 
of Problems in Human Relations was taken as a test. 

c. Students wrote their own evaluation. Samples of their writ- 
ings are included in the catalogue of the Commission, The 
Human Relations Series of Filins. 

d. Teachers not primarily concerned with the film experiment 
were asked for evaluation, which in the main was favorable. 
So it is evident that ideas emerging from the discussion 
were later developed in other classes, in home situations, 
in writing, in art, etc. 

So this phase of the experiment and its evaluation has become 
already a distinct contribution to public education. 
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Planned Conference 

A foiuA type of evaluation is tibe "planned conference.” These 
conferences are of teachers with teachers, of pupils with teacher, 
and of parents with pupils and teachers. Whatever the personnel 
of the group, the attempt is to measure, in some degree, pupil 
gro’wth or lack of growth. It is the behavior of the student in a 
given circumstance of a series of circumstances which is used 
as the measuring rod. This means of evaluating growth is per- 
sonal, but it never depends on the judgment of a single individual 
—it is always a composite judgment. It assumes sufScient pupil- 
directed activities within the school for the staff to have numerous 
opportunities for observation, and ample incentives for meetings 
of parents, pupils, and teachers— in odier words, projects which 
use the community, the home, and the school. 

The Francis W. Parker School Toy Shop is an excellent ex- 
ample of such a project— a project planned to include pupils, 
parents, staff, and community. In the numerous meetings held 
previous to actual work in the Toy Shop, in the shop itself, and 
in the conununity situations which arise in the distribution of 
the Toy Shop products, there are numerous situations in which 
pupil growth may be observed and tested. Because from year 
to year the pupil turnover is slight and the situations similar, 
this measuring device reflects growth over long periods of time. 


Conclusion 

Since the foregoing reports consist in a detailed explanation of 
only some of the ways in which the school used this opportunity 
for experimentation in the years from September, 1933, to Oc- 
tober, 1940, a brief summary of the work of these years may be 
useful. 

From a rather meager beginning m 1933, the experiment ex- 
panded imtil in 1940 it included: 

1. New content material in the fields of social studies, Eng- 
lish, the arts, sciences, and some of the foreign languages, 
with pupil-teacher collaboration in the selection of some of 
tibis material and with the checking of the selection of ma- 
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terial so made against individual pupil needs and basic 
human needs, 

2. The introduction of a new field of study, psychology— this 
for purposes of pupil guidance as well as for its own value 
as a field of study. 

3. A wholly new set of evaluation methods by which the 
factual material, attitudes, beliefs, and scientific thinking 
of the student may be checked. 

4. The stressing, in each field of study, of the underlying 
principles which are common to all or to a group of the 
fields, thus producing an integration or unification of in- 
tellectual and social experiences which is more continuous, 
thorough, and vital. 

The first purpose of the Eight-Year Study was to discover 
whether the member schools could carry out their own educa- 
tional program unrestricted by the usual requirements of points 
and examinations without placing their graduates at a disadvan- 
tage academically in their coUege work. On the academic suc- 
cess of students graduated from the Francis W. Parker School 
during the experiment, the statistics of the College Evaluation 
Staff seem conclusive. The grade-point average of these students 
was higher than that of the group of similar ability with whom 
they were compared. They certainly were not unprepared for 
college courses. 

Their characteristics in other respects are summarized by the 
same Committee: 

They rank high in social graces, very high in social consciousness. 
They seem for the most part well informed concerning current affairs. 
They hold mature views upon education. They talk easily and well 
about these views. They seem to have, or to desire to possess, a sense 
of direction for themeslves both in college and for after college. 

All of them are enthusiastic about their training at Francis W. Parker 
—years of 'happy, practical, and vital" education. 

As to the school itself, the unification of the school vvdthin 
itself and with the community is now marked. The boys and 
girls seem to have a genuine and generally diffused interest in 
ideas, and that interest is never merely theoretical. They auto- 
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matically relate everything that they see or hear to its effect on 
human beings. Also, as a matter of course, they consider the 
social effect of what they themselves might do in later life as 
well as the promise which different careers hold out for their own 
individual prosperity. 

These young people also tend to use in every possible connec- 
tion all the information that they have acquired. They may have 
no greater quantity of information than others of their age, but 
they let httle of their intellectual capital lie idle. So, although 
their education has been intensely personal, their attitude toward 
new information is seldom simply to accept it or to reject it; they 
tend to examine it critically, to scrutinize its implications, and 
to weigh it by comparison with everything else that they already 
know. Least of all are they likely to regard information vdth in- 
difference as something to be memorized for examination pur- 
poses and then forgotten. 

These characteristics certainly help the graduates of the Fran- 
cis W. Parker School to do well in college; but, more than that, 
these characteristics help to make of the graduates extraordinarily 
sincere, active, and interesting young people. 



THE FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL 

OVEBBROOK, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Friends’ Central, founded in 1845, by Benjamin Hallowell, is a 
country day school for boys and girls from nursery school to col- 
lege. It was originally situated in Philadelphia but moved in 
1925 to its present location just beyond the city limits, though 
still within easy commuting distance of the city and the sur- 
rounding suburbs. 

Five buildings and many playing fields are located on the 22 
acre campus. The Upper School building is the center of school 
activities, and in addition there is a Lower School building, a 
science cottage, an art studio, and a gymnasium. In accordance 
with the pohcy of the Society of Friends, children from aU re- 
ligious faiths are included in the student body, which has an 
average enrollment of 450. Approximately 76 per cent of the 
graduating class enters college or junior college. Others pursue 
their education in vocational schools or enter business directly 
from high school. 

The school is a nonprofit organization, supported by tuitions 
ranging from $150 for the beginning grades to $425 for the high 
school classes. A small endowment augments this income. 

Democracy, Quakerism, and Progressive Education 

It is our belief that the three ideals of democracy, Quakerism, 
and progressive education, and the way of life implied by them, 
are basically related to one another. What are their fundamental 
common denominators? 

First and most important is the recognition of the individual 
as one who possesses unique qualities and inherent worth. This 
is in the Bill of Rights; it is the basis of the Quaker testimonies, 
which consider the divine or sacred element potential in each 
human being; and it is recognized by educators who are now 
attempting to plan school life to meet individual needs. 

In order that this may be possible, all three concepts recognize 
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that individuals must live in harmony with one another, must 
unite in common enterprises for the purpose of serving the gen- 
eral welfare. Therefore responsibility for one's neighbor, helping 
others to obtain the conditions requisite for a fruitful and sig- 
nificant life, is the second common denominator of these three 
concepts. 

Dr. John A. Lester has stated that the Quaker school has a 
function in the national scheme of education because “Young 
people want schools which are realistically religious; they seek 
a religion that will work.” ^ 

The philosophy of the Society of Friends has a far-reaching 
influence on the way of life at Friends' Central. Simplicity, direct- 
ness, and respect for the personality of every individual are ex- 
pected from all members of the school. At the weekly Friends' 
Meeting, school activity ceases and every boy and girl has time 
to think about his very personal and inner problems. Religious 
instruction at appropriate grade levels is a part of the ciuricu- 
lum, but more important is the spiritual atmosphere of the school.® 
All areas of school life—the classroom, the assembly, and extra- 
curricular activities—have been explored for their possibilities 
of meeting individual needs, of developing both a concern for 
society and of habits of cooperative service. The dynamics for this 
type of education is the recognition of individual and social needs 
in the search for a “religion that will work.” 

The Development of the Enterprise 

At the beginning of the Eight-Year Study, our plan for the 
upper three classes of high school was to consider social studies 
as the core subject to which other areas would contribute. Eng- 
lish was to become a part of the social studies program, with 
some of the literature selected to illuminate various cultural pe- 
riods in history. History was studied chronologically, covering 
ancient civilizations and medieval Europe in the tenth grade, 

^ John A. Lester, The Ideals and Objectives of Quaker Education, Friends 
Council on Education, 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia, p. 12. 

2 Two artides by Richmond P. Miller, the director of religion at Friends’ 
Central, discuss these points more thoroughly: ‘‘Religion in Our Schools,” 
The Friend, First Month 11, 1940, and “Quaker Schools and Religion,” 
Friends* Intelligencer, First Month 20, 1940. 
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American culture in the eleventh, government and modem prob- 
lems in the twelfth. Among the procedures which represented 
changes from the past were the use of many books rather than 
reliance on a single text; an emphasis upon the individual and 
group project method, instead of upon the question-answer type 
of recitation; a flexible student program which would permit 
opportunity for work in other departments; talks and discus- 
sions with authorities in various fields; and a greater use of the 
community through the medium of field trips and off-campus 
activities. 

This new combined course, hereafter called the "Enterprise,” 
met ten periods a week with teachers of social studies and Eng- 
lish. When the Enterprise program was extended to an increasing 
number of class groups, certain mechanical difficulties minimized 
the opportunities for a close collaboration between the teachers, 
and it was no longer possible for two instmctors to be with any 
one group at the same time. The English Department confronted 
the problem of finding sufficiently interesting literature, compre- 
hensible to the students and related to the historical periods they 
were studying. Tenth grade students, we soon found, did not 
thoroughly xmderstand Greek drama. The Elizabethan period, 
on the other hand, offered a wealth of material deserving a long 
period of classtime, but was not as significant to the Social Studies 
Department. We became convinced that our objectives of de- 
veloping social sensitivity and active participation were not being 
adequately served. We had been cHnging tenaciously to what 
we knew and understood best, the transmission of familiar con- 
tent. Rather than give up our objectives, we decided to create a 
course of study which would focus on these most important 
aims. For that purpose the teachers of social studies and English 
attended the Bronxville Workshop in 1937 to plan an integrated 
course for the twelfth grade.^ 

The strictly chronological approach to history was replaced by 
the topical method because the latter was judged more adaptable 
for integrating various viewpoints and materials, more flexible 
in response to students^ needs and genuine concerns, more thor- 

®For a description of this course, see 'The Friends' Central Program," 
Social Education, April, 1938. 
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ough in its analysis, and more promising for the development 
of logical thinking. Units were developed cooperatively by the 
Social Studies and English Departments on such topics as Voca- 
tional Guidance, War and Peace, Standards of Living, Minority 
Groups, and in the following year on Dictatorships and Democ- 
racies, International Literature, the Drama and Social Problems, 
and several others. 

We became aware that our emphasis was being placed almost 
entirely upon the individuaPs responsibilities as a member of 
society, and consequently we took a decisive step the following 
year to meet more personal needs of the students. To the com- 
bined course replacing conventional social studies and English 
were added units in Human Relations comprising one-third of 
the total program. The director of the Nursery School, a trained 
psychologist, joined the staff of the Upper School to supervise 
this work. The senior class was divided into three sections, which 
rotated among the three teachers. 

The work of the new units in Human Relations consisted of 
observation and apprenticeship in the Nursery School; discus- 
sion of films prepared by the Commission on Hxzman Relations; 
reading of such texts as Overstreet's About Ourselves ^ and Keli- 
her s Life and Growth,^ plus novels, plays, and stories presenting 
personal and family problems; field trips and other off-campus 
activities selected for their practice and experience values. Con- 
tinuity of experience for the students was maintained by fre- 
quent conferences among the teachers, and by careful study 
of records and reports of student interest and achievement. The 
three divisions of the class also met frequently as one group to 
hear a lecture by some authority or for informal discussion. 

The main features of the senior program have been extended 
to the junior class and in a modified form to the tenth grade. 
The importance of the Enterprise lies in its value not only as a 
separate strand in the curriculum but also as an influence upon 
both teachers and students in other grades and in other subject 
fields. It has led to a general recognition of the need of: (1) 
planning for the individual, (2) developing student responsibil- 

^ Harry A. Overstreet, About Ourselves, Norton, 1927. 

® Alice Keliher, Life and Growth, D. Appleton-Centuiy, 1938. 
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ity, and (3) promoting social sensitivity in preparation for ef- 
fective citizenship. Developments toward these goals in every 
area of school life will be presented in the remainder of this 
report. 


PlANNING FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 

The Guidance Piogram 

Considerable progress has been made in the field of individual 
guidance of the pupils. Formerly the school attempted to see 
Slat each child received individual attention and counsel by 
centering the responsibility in the home room teachers. It be- 
came evident that this system had its disadvantages. The home 
room teachers, busy with a fuU schedule, found it difficult to 
become well acquainted with the students in their care. There 
was also the disadvantage of having to become acquainted with 
a group of new students each year, as the children spent only 
one year with each home room teacher. 

In order to facilitate the better use of data about each indi- 
vidual and to establish a degree of continuity of relationship 
between the child and his advisers, a plan was evolved whereby 
two teachers were relieved of half of their academic schedule, 
devoting the other half to guidance and personnel administra- 
tion. Both guidance counselors endeavor first to know each child 
well and to coordinate all materials and information concerning 
him. They then present these materials to the subject teachers, 
and are chiefly concerned with facilitating the best possible ad- 
justment for the child while he is xmder our care as well as with 
offering advice concerning his future plans, whether they relate 
to college or to vocations. 

To acquire a picture of the student, many types of records 
have been helpful. Conference notes are recorded after an in- 
terview with a student, a faculty member, or a parent. Anecdotal 
reports on disciplinary infringements are recorded on a special 
form. Another form has been devised to include information 
about parents, student behavior, and whatever guidance has been 
thus far attempted. Scores on aptitude tests, P.E.A. Tests, plus 
a personal questionnaire, a health record, and the periodic re- 
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ports from the subject fields, famish the balance of information 
to the faculty. From these data, case histories are being com- 
piled. 

To act upon the information acquired and circulated, small 
groups of faculty members meet from time to time. Meetings 
have been called to discuss those students who are having dif- 
ficulty with personal adjustments, and those who either are en- 
tering the school for the first time or are going to have a different 
teacher. 

We need a great many things to complete the program— more 
records of creative efforts, and notes concerning the t^e of work 
a student does in class and in his community, as well as infor- 
mation from the various teachers to indicate his strengths and 
weaknesses, significant experiences, and attitudes toward his 
school and classmates. We anticipate that progress will con- 
tinue to be made in making more effective summaries of in- 
dividual development and in making them more available for 
teachers. 


Health Education Stresses Peisonality Development 

The manner in which an instructor occasionally changes the 
entire content of a course to meet the real interests and con- 
cerns of students may be illustrated by the replacement of a 
minor course in health education by one designed to provide a 
consideration of factors involved in personality development. 
""Having taught the tenth grade girls for two years previously,'" 
writes the instructor, ""I was aware that they could derive more 
benefit from a study of their own personal problems than from 
technical accounts of circulation and digestion.” 

The girls submitted questions about anything they wished 
to know concerning the areas of manners, changes in bodily 
growth, dress, relations with boys, etc. Cosmetics were studied 
under the microscope and correct application demonstrated. The 
subjects of budgeting allowances, petting, smoking, drinking, 
dating, were all treated with a frank and sympathetic analysis. 
Some of the questions submitted by the students are included 
to show how important they are: 
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Do boys like girls who throw themselves at them? 

Does it pull down your reputation to go out with a boy who 
has a bad reputation but who has been nice to you? 

I£ you are out with a crowd in a car and the driver is going 
very fast and the others are enjoying it, but you are wor- 
ried, just what do you do in order not to spoil the fun of 
the others and at the same time have peace of mind? 

What are some excuses to give to boys when it is impossible 
to go swimming? 

How can you go about meeting a certain boy without seeming 
to be a flirt? 

If a boy wants to neck, what should the girl do or say to 
prevent it? 

Should a sixteen-year-old girl be required to tell her parents 
where she is going every time she has a date, if she has agreed 
to be in by a certain time? 

How should you answer the telephone? 

How old should a girl be before she starts going out with 
boys? 

How should formal and informal invitations be written? 

How should sitting at a table be arranged? 

A Biology Couise Is Revised 

The ninth grade biology course includes four large units of 
work: (1) Functions of Living Things, (2) Advance in Care of 
Health, (3) Heredity, (4) Social Aspects of Biology. Before 
study of tinit one, a preliminary period of orientation takes place. 
Since no general science course has preceded the ninth grade, 
it is necessary to spend several weeks getting accustomed to 
vocabulary, laboratory work, science books, and observations. 
The relationships between living and nonliving animals and 
plants, organs and organisms, and their characteristics furnish 
interesting material to study. From the characteristics of living 
things, it is an easy and logical step to the study of their func- 
tions. 

Laboratory reports follow a paragraph type of account. Al- 
though specific questions are asked, the report varies with the 
individusd student. No laboratory workbook is used. Each stu- 
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dent may choose his experiments from a list of pertinent exer- 
cises. Sometimes an experiment is worked by a group of three 
or four students, who submit a joint report. Laboratory reports 
may take the form of a research survey of the health habits 
and health records of the school group, or of a county or town- 
ship. This type of report gets the student into outside areas. 
Other reports make use of interviews with doctors and hospital 
authorities. 

Pupils Help to Plan Their English Course 

One section of seniors decided to work toward developing 
poise in public speaking, increasing their cultural interests, un- 
derstanding themselves, and facilitating social adjustments. 
Since the development of a vocabulary was essential to ease in 
speech, the class had daily work in vocabulary and diction. The 
students decided that poise in public speaking could best be 
gained by giving talks and that the subject matter for the talks 
should be drawn from current events, book reviews, theatre, 
movies, music, and art, since these subjects were also of cultural 
interest. Committee groups were formed on each of these topics. 
After each talk there was an open discussion, and the speaker 
answered questions put to him by his classmates. During the 
coxnrse of the unit the art instructor presented illustrated talks 
to the group and conducted trips to the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art. The music teacher spent a period each week with the 
class, playing records and interpreting composition, and the 
group attended a musical recital at the Franklin Institute. The 
majority of the students also went to see two plays then current 
in Philadelphia: Maurice Evans in Hamlet and Raymond Massey 
in Abe Lincoln in Illinois. There was considerable opportunity 
for free reading, the choice of books frequently being a co- 
operative affair with the individual accepting suggestions and 
guidance from fellow students and from the teacher. Thicker 
than Water, by Wunsch and Albers,® and Living with Others, by 
Goodrich,^ and other books concerned with family relations and 

® Robert Wunsch and Edna Albers, Thicker than Water, D. Appleton- 
Century, 1939. 

^ Laurence B. Goodrich, Living with Others, American Book, 1939. 
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personal problems of young people were read and discussed 
from the standpoint of the human problems involved. 

Developing Interest in Art 

The Art Department’s first aim is to make the school and com- 
munity art-conscious. This is encouraged by a large annual 
exhibition, held in the school’s studio galleries, of the more 
progressive contemporary artists of Philadelphia. Every student 
in the school has the opportunity to see and study this exhibition, 
which includes almost every type of present-day American paint- 
ing and sculpture; thus we have an unusual opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the many forms of art which would not 
otherwise be discovered. In addition to this annual show, fac- 
similes and fine reproductions are always available; and several 
one-man exhibitions as well as group exhibitions are shown from 
time to time, thus making the gallery a functional part of the 
school program. The Phfiadelphia Museum of Art also plays 
an important and vital part in the life of the school. 

One year a series of twenty lectures on how to look at paint- 
ing and sculpture was given to the entire senior class. We are 
trying to give each student, whether or not he studies formal 
art courses in school or college, an opportunity to become en- 
riched by developing ability to recognize beauty in a work of 
art. The Art Department is not an isolated part of our school, 
but plays an active part in the lives of the individual students. 
It aims to help the individual express himself in an art language 
best suited to his abilities and his environment. It is a work- 
shop in which the young person may express himself with any 
meia suited to his inclinations and tastes, with direction and 
guidance to further his development. Techniques are never 
emphasized. It is the child, his idea, his message, and the oppor- 
tunities that arise in his daily life, in which we are interested. 

Changing the Emphasis in Geometry 

Realizing that geometry as a tool subject soon loses its value 
to most secondary school pupils, and that the development of 
logical, anal 3 rtic, and interpretative habits of thinking would be 
both more lasting and more transferable, the Mathematics De- 
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partment planned a course to make this objective more possible 
of attainment. 

Focusing attention on the nature of proof, students considered 
the relation between conclusions and the definitions and assump- 
tions on which they were based. Frequent reference to the dic- 
tionary, current magazines, and newspapers was made to develop 
a sense of ‘‘definition consciousness’'; and a consideration of de- 
scription, narration, exposition, and particularly argument estab- 
lished the recognition of the role of assumptions. In this con- 
nection, in addition to current periodicals, examination was made 
of advertisements, radio talks, and addresses in the school as- 
sembly. 

The outcomes were very satisfactory as the class median was 
well above the normal score in the Educational Records Bureau 
Cooperative Tests, those who took the College Entrance Exam- 
inations achieved creditable scores, and other subject teachers 
reported that there was a noticeable transfer of training with 
respect to methods of discussion and reasoning. 

An Exhibit of Hobbies 

The most concrete manifestation of students' interests is seen 
each year in the Autumn Fair, which features not only the hob- 
bies of students but also those of parents and teachers. An in- 
stitution which originated on a modest scale for the Lower 
School, the Fair has now grown to the extent of showing several 
hundred exhibits. Numerous auxiliary features have been added: 
amateur shows, pony rides, flower shows, pet shows, fortune- 
telling, and booths selling candies and cakes— all of which make 
the event a gala and festive holiday as well as an educational 
display. Money obtained from the exhibits is contributed to the 
Library Fund. It is apparent to the teachers that the Fair has 
substantially aided in stimulating and encouraging worth-while 
and pleasant leisure-time pursuits. 

An Experience with Radio 

The following description of an activity which took place in 
the seventh grade is included to demonstrate one way in which 
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significant work may be a natural outgrowth of the interests of 
young people: 

It all started in the fall when we went to the Zoo to observe some 
animal adaptations. Roger Conant, the director, asked questions on 
tour and gave out information with machine-gun rapidity. Then we 
were asked to be in a real broadcast over W.LP., so we interviewed 
Conant over the air. This activity led the group to resolve the whole 
room at school into a broadcasting studio with every minute of the 
day scheduled. Boys and girls knew for days ahead at just what minute 
they would appear with a composition, poem, song, or play; and if 
they were not ready when the gong sounded, the pressure of the dis- 
pleased group had a greater effect than teacher scolding. Two or 
three times a day we had the latest news, weather report, and even 
sport flashes. Finally our station became a television station, so we 
could show and talk about the 300 charts which were made for social 
studies work. Eventually the logical thing happened: they asked per- 
mission to give an assembly program. It was easy to do after living 
in a studio for six weeks, and the class assumed most of the responsi- 
bility. By that time we had studied consumers^ research magazines and 
were aware of the many misleading advertisements in our country, so 
between each number of the assembly broadcast some product was 
honestly advertised. 

Developing Student Responsibility 

Responsibility for the Religious Program 

The Student-Faculty Committee on Religious Life is a joint 
committee of representatives from the Upper School and the 
Lower School and of members of the student body appointed 
by the Student Council. The supervision of the weekly Meet- 
ings for Worship in the Upper and Lower Schools is the respon- 
sibility of this representative group. The general religious life 
and moral tone of the school is also a part of this committee’s 
activity. It is in no sense dominated by die faculty but is a very 
important part of the democratic ordering of the school’s life 
in the field of religion, interpreted in its most liberal sense. 

The Meetings for Worship, held in the morning midway in the 
week’s schedule, are unprogramed worship services according 
to the custom of the Religious Society of Friends. Outside speak- 
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ers are invited to attend this Meeting on the average of twice 
each month. Once a month the Meeting is called a "Student 
Meeting,” and the students are given responsibility for the vocal 
ministry of the Meeting. Last year more than thirty-five differ- 
ent students spoke in Meeting, and during the course of the 
year two-thirds of the faculty members shared in the speaking 
at the Meetings. This democratic adventure in worship, based 
on the philosophy of the Quaker Meeting, is open to questioning 
as a method, but it does result in strengthening unity and pro- 
found silence and appropriate ministry more often than it is at- 
tended with inadequacy and failmre. 

In a Friends’ school, such as Friends’ Central, the success of 
the practice of religion is dependent upon the school’s way of 
life and the acceptance of responsibility by every member of 
the school community for the public and social expression of the 
individual’s inner life. 

Home Room Organizations 

Students are members of home room groups vyithin their 
classes; there is a home room for the senior boys, another for the 
senior girls, the junior boys, the junior girls, and so forth. The 
home rooms as well as the classes have organizations for the 
conduct of their meetings and dispatch of school business de- 
pendent upon student control. It was thought desirable at the 
Friends’ Central Workshop to have more opportunity for in- 
dividual and group responsibility; and consequently home room 
assemblies were instituted, replacing some of the general school 
assemblies. The purpose of the home room assembly is to in- 
crease individual participation in forums and discussions, perti- 
nent both to personal and to school problems. Committees 
within the home room are organized to plan social programs, 
take care of the room, and make proposals for group activities. 

When the students wish to hold a dance, they are given al- 
most entire charge of its administration. They select the place 
where the dance is to be held, hire the orchestra, plan for re- 
freshments, conduct the sale of tickets, and provide for chaperons. 
The faculty maintains some degree of supervision but is sensi- 
tive to the students’ suggestions. Two scheduled formal proms 
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are managed by the students of the classes sponsoring them, and 
several informal dances are held during the year. 

The Student Council 

Although we have always had a Student Council at Friends' 
Central, we have never felt that significant progress has been 
made in student government of the school. Faculty and ad- 
ministration have found it difficult in the past to determine those 
areas in which students should be given complete control. With 
the increasing understanding of the meaning of democratic val- 
ues developed in the revised courses of the Enterprise, it was 
only natural that students should begin to make the application 
of some of these principles to their immediate environment. Dur- 
ing 1938-1939 student opinion in favor of assuming a larger 
share of school responsibility was developed sufficiently to cause 
the faculty to provide increased opportunities for student leader- 
ship. The following areas were designated as ones which student 
government could manage: assemblies, home room meetings, 
meeting for worship, supervision of pupils' care of buildings and 
grounds, social events, orientation of new students, Social Service 
Club, hospitality for visitors. Lost and Found Department, su- 
pervision of other student activities. Most of these were carried 
on through organizations subordinate and responsible to the 
Student Council, 

The Student Council consists of two members from the twelfth 
grade boys' home room and two from the twelfth grade girls' 
home room, and one member from each home room in each 
class from the seventh to eleventh grades. There are two presi- 
dents, a boy and a girl, chosen from the four senior members. 
The boys' president presides at meetings of the whole Council, 
and the girl presides at meetings of the Girls' Council when 
meetings are held separately. 

During the year 1939-1940 the student government was 
strengthened by the inclusion of home room periods in the 
schedule, allowing the home room classes to discuss matters and 
instruct their representatives to the Council and also enabling 
their representatives to report more fully to their classes. Recent 
achievements of the strengthened Council have been: setting 
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up a committee which worked with parents selling food at games 
to raise money for new grandstands; welcoming new pupils by 
means of a reception committee; supervision of recreation at 
lunchtime, and of afternoon dancing during the winter months; 
arranging and supervising a system for fire drills. 

A new step was made recently when three members of the 
Council appeared for the first time at a regular meeting of the 
faculty and discussed at length questions of student morale and 
pupil-teacher relationships. They came to the meeting with a 
list of requests for privileges, chief of which was a joint faculty- 
student committee for the purpose of arranging a system of uni- 
form disciplinary measures, and one result of the friendly dis- 
cussion which followed was the appointment of a faculty-student 
committee for the purpose of promoting a closer understanding 
of the problems of the student and the teacher. The meeting 
brought about more opportunity for the students to participate 
in faculty meetings and for the faculty members to become better 
acquainted with student concerns. 

We are aware of the fact that there are several problems 
which must be overcome before we have a truly effective student 
government, and yet, having seen considerable progress during 
the last two years, we are hopeful that these problems wiU not 
be insurmountable. A few technicalities must be eliminated. 
There must be provision for overlapping terms of membership 
so that the council is not an entirely new body each school year. 
More time must be provided in the daily schedule for construc- 
tive activities. Student Council members are often participating 
in athletics as well as in other school areas which demand much 
of their time, thereby leaving them little freedom for a success- 
ful completion of some of their plans. It may perhaps be desirable 
to have two councils, one for the senior high school and one 
for the junior high school, to allow for leadership and respon- 
sibility among the younger members of the school. 

Class Procedures 

In the several subject areas, teachers are more and more as- 
signing work to be done by committees rather than by individuals 
only. There is an increasing amount of teacher-pupil planning 
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and there are many opportunities for students to assume leader- 
ship in the class. The work that has been done in committees 
has allowed for minorit}" reports as well as majority reports. The 
class usually asks for conclusions and recommendations, a tech- 
nique which has been particularly successful in social studies 
courses when students have been concerned with such contro- 
versial subjects as health, housing, employer-employee rela- 
tions, government, and business. 

The use of the discussion technique based upon a recognition 
of the worth of every person participating has been developed. 
Students have developed a habit of tossing the ball back and 
forth among themselves. This technique arose partly through the 
influence of discussions in connection with the film excerpts of 
the Commission on Human Relations. 

Extracurricular Activities 

Opportunities for student leadership are developed also through 
the sports program and by means of extracurricular activities. 
The school publications have provided an increasing degree of 
opportunity for student responsibility. The material that is 
printed in these publications is written, selected, and edited by 
the students themselves. The faculty reserves the right of censor- 
ship, but it is a function which we have seldom had to exercise. 
With the experience of the editorial boards in assigning articles, 
reading copy, writing headlines, and correcting proof, many 
students have been learning to work together and to arrive at 
group decisions. 

Student responsibility is also developed by constantly increas- 
ing the degree of student participation in assembly programs. 
When plays are produced by one of the English classes, students 
are given almost entire control of the productions. Concerning 
a recent play that was presented to the Lower School, the 
teacher writes: 

It was an experience in which students did all the writing, directing, 
and staging. This type of activity takes a longer time to prepare, is 
harder on the teacher, and does not produce as smooth a performance 
for an audience to watch, but is nevertheless far more worth while 
than a teacher-directed type of assembly. 
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Other types of student programs have been; poetry reading, ‘In- 
formation Please” programs, a model constitutional convention, 
student group singing, a demonstration of the relation between 
Halloween and alchemy, and various class entertainments rang- 
ing from a modem musical comedy to Shakespeare's Macbeth. 

The Use of the Community 

As students in Friends’ Central come from many and scat- 
tered suburban areas around Philadelphia, there is no one com- 
munity common to the entire group; and we have therefore found 
it diflScuIt to relate school studies to community life as it is 
known to any group of pupils. We have succeeded, however, in 
developing several projects involving the community of Phila- 
delphia and vicinity. The ninth grade biology class, for instance, 
surveyed the health of near-by townships, interviewed doctors 
concerning socialized medicine, and conducted a radio broad- 
cast in which they interviewed the secretary of the Philadelphia 
hospitalization plan. During the study of a unit on War and 
Peace in the senior Enterprise, the students, wishing to “do 
something about it all,” prepared a dramatic program explaining 
world conflicts through the use of maps, which they presented 
to school and adult audiences totaling approximately 3,000 per- 
sons. Those who were interested circulated petitions urging 
Congressmen to vote for passage of the Ludlow amendment, 
which was being considered in Washington at that time. On this 
occasion a small minority not in favor of the amendment circu- 
lated a counterpetition. 

Several trips to social service centers were made during a 
study of housing conditions, and one senior girl became suf- 
ficiently interested in the Friends’ Neighborhood Guild to spend 
her week ends there dining the spring term of her senior year 
helping with a recreation program for younger children. Stu- 
dents also have attended adult conferences in Philadelphia which 
have been held on the subjects of housing and peace. They have 
from time to time been invited to neighboring women’s clubs 
to conduct discussions concerning such subjects as American- 
ism, relations of movies to education, and ways and means of 
educating for peace. They have also been attending both the 
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adult sessions and the school round tables of the Foreign Policy 
Association. 

From time to time there are opportunities for them to attend 
student conferences. They recently participated in a mock Re- 
publican convention held at Temple University and spent a 
week end at a resort in New Jersey with students from other 
Friends’ schools, considering topics proposed by the Social Or- 
der Committee of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends. 

Before one election each student in the junior social studies 
class personally inter\1ewed twenty voters in his area, asking 
them if they had registered for the primaries and if not, why 
not. They have also inter\iewed voters with respect to their 
opinions on such subjects as the Neutrality Bill, following class 
study pertinent to that legislation. One boy who was unable to 
understand why there should be such a large degree of juvenile 
delinquency in his ward in Philadelphia made a tour of inspec- 
tion, and became aware of such conditions as the lack of recrea- 
tional facilities and congested living quarters. Several girls 
have attended a series of meetings sponsored by the student 
councils of the pri\"ate schools in the Philadelphia area, consid- 
ering the subject “Democracy in School Life.” Representatives 
have also attended the conferences of the students in the Thirty 
Schools of the Eight-Year Study to consider educational ob- 
jectives. 

Student Broadcasts 

Perhaps the most outstanding single activity of the students 
during &e past five years closely related to the Community of 
Philadelphia has been the broadcasting of round table discus- 
sions from the local radio station, W.LP. The discussions have 
generally been conducted by 6 to 8 students, have been unre- 
hearsed and spontaneous, and have concerned some subjects 
which they had recently been studying in their regular courses. 
It is estimated that 225 students have had this experience during 
the past five years. 

The technique used was to have the program receive its di- 
rection from the issues provoked by a short dramatic skit pre- 
sented to the students at the beginning of the program. Instructors 
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in charge of the programs played relatively minor roles, simply 
standing by to see that the conversation kept moving and stayed 
reasonably related to the issues. Recently, newer ^^es of pro- 
grams have been devised, varying with the groups presenting 
them. Fourth grade pupils presented an original interpretation 
of the story "'Pandora’s Box,” followed by the reading of their 
own poetry and the playing of their own musical compositions. 
A seventh grade program consisted of an ‘Information Please,” 
answering questions concerning the recognition of lines of poetry, 
spelling, and correct usage. There have been many programs 
in which students have interviewed authorities on some sub- 
jects related to their own interests: Burgess Meredith, on the 
subject of the theatre and opportunities for young people in that 
vocation; three alumni of Friends’ Central, on the subject of 
‘Vocational Possibilities in Business Today”; and representa- 
tives from the American Friends’ Service Committee, concerning 
such topics as religion, refugees, and international conflict. 

""Do you know Philadelphia?” was the title of a recent series 
of eight Tuesday afternoon programs which were designed to 
study cultural institutions in the community. Historic Phila- 
delphia, the Zoological Gardens, the art museums, the Frank- 
lin Institute, the theatre, and the Academy of Music were the 
main topics presented, relating the work to their studies in his- 
tory, science, drama, art, and music. 

The radio broadcasts, which have been conducted at the in- 
vitation of station W.I.P., generally take place on Saturdays 
and are given from time to time throughout the school year. 
We have no way of knowing accurately how much of a con- 
tribution these student programs are to a parent or teacher 
audience, but we are convinced that the opportunity for par- 
ticipating in them has meant a real challenge to the students 
to develop habits of speech and clarity of thought in conver- 
sational discussions of vital topics. 

Preparing for Citizenship 

Chiefly through the revised Enterprise courses which consider 
the role of the individual in society, and through the Service 
Club, the school seeks to develop in the students an awareness 
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of the needs of less fortunate people and a desire to improve 
the lot of those who are in social or economic distress.® 

The Sen ice Club 

The Ser\ice Club aims to help the student become social- 
minded by assisting in social service work in Philadelphia and 
elsewhere. The entire school is represented by a council of two 
members from each home room. This council meets regularly 
to discuss ways and means and to determine policies. Decisions 
are carefully reported to the home rooms by the Service Club 
representatives. Baskets containing food and gifts are provided 
for from twent\"-fi\^e to thirty families at Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas; sums of money have been sent to Morristown Insane 
As}*lum, the Women s and Children’s Hospital for Mental Ther- 
apy, and Schofield Industrial and Training School for Negroes; 
special appeals from the Red Cross have been answered by 
raising sizable sums; and each year the students contribute to 
the United Campaign of Philadelphia. 

The followang report illustrates the type of home room activity 
which takes place; 

Representatives visited a family suggested to them by one of the 
Philadelphia agencies and made a report to the class. Several of the 
girls took the younger children of the family into town to see the 
Christmas displays and to have limch. The students supplied warm 
clothing and presents as well as food at Thanksgiving and Christmas, 
spending much time sorting and wrapping the things which they had 
brought and deciding what was needed to supplement the gifts. A 
committee then took the Service Club funds and made the suggested 
purchases. This family represents to the class a means of contact 
with less fortunate people. The financial problems of these people, 
their living conditions and their health, have become personal and 
real considerations provoking discussions and activities which cannot 
fail to make a deep impression. 

Course Content Supports the Objective 

As one activity of a junior high school course in mathematics, 
each student chose a vocation and then had the experience of 

® For a more detailed account see "Developing Social Sensitivity” ( Middle 
States Proceedings, 1939), by Leonard S. Kenworthy, Secondary Education, 
March, 1939. 
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living imaginatively on the average salary of a man working in 
the occupation which he selected. The teacher reported: 

There were movie stars with a salary of three thousand dollars a 
week and farmers with an annual income of eight himdred dollars. We 
had doctors, lawyers, ministers, and boys on relief. Many of them 
soon found out they could not support a large family or even send 
one child to Friends’ Central School. In order to keep accounts they 
had to estimate as best they could what people (on their economic 
level) had to spend. Budgets for different incomes as recommended 
by the U.S. Government were followed. Many needs of society were 
evident, and much interesting discussion ensued. That group is still 
discussing the same problems among themselves two years later. 

A more extensive study of budgets is made in a senior Enterprise 
unit known as “Living Conditions." 

Much of the social studies material affords opportunities for 
developing an awareness of the needs of society, and a desire 
to eradicate existing social and economic as well as political 
evils. 

In the junior Enterprise two units in particular bear on this 
topic— one “The Development of Democracy" and the other 
“Farms and Factories." The Development of Democracy unit 
stresses the basic concepts of the importance of each individual 
and his concern for the welfare of the group. From the ap- 
plication of those beliefs have stenuned such movements as 
education, women’s rights, prison reform, and care of the handi- 
capped, as well as the political movements commonly studied in 
detail. In the Farms and Factories unit, the transition of the 
United States from an agricultural to an industrial nation is 
traced, and the attendant conflicts between the creditors and 
debtors of the ‘haves’’ and “have-nots’’ are emphasized. The 
organization of business groups such as the National Association 
of Manufacturers, the formation of such fann blocks as the 
Grange, and the unionization of labor in the Knights of Labor, 
the A. F. of L., and the C.I.O. are all studied as illustrating the 
struggle for economic, social, and political power. The rise of 
governmental regulation as a factor in American life is studied 
in detail. 

In the first semester of the senior year the scene usually changes 
to Europe, and a study is made of the dictatorial and democratic 
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forms of government and economy in several nations. The study 
of the totalitarian states shows how gross inequalities of wealth 
and opportunih% unemplojmient, lack of education, and similar 
social and economic maladjustments have given rise to com- 
munism and fascism, and how this struggle between the "Tiave” 
and the “have-not" nations has been at least partially responsible 
for international warfare. In the democracies, particularly in 
Scandina\ia, the ideal of cooperation or group welfare is quite 
apparent as students deh^e into the recent history of the 
Scandinavian countries. 

In the second semester, seniors usually return to the United 
States for a consideration of “The United States Today and To- 
morrow’—a unit on such problems as the American standard of 
Imng, the costs and services of government, crime, housing, 
health, employer-employee relations, etc. In these topics, as in 
those of the junior year, attention is given to the areas in which 
progress has been made toward the democratic ideal. In study- 
ing the topic of labor, consideration is given to such recent de- 
velopments as the General Motors, Nunn-Bush, Hormel, and 
other plans devised to improve relations between the employers 
and the workers. In government the success of such cities as 
Cincinnati, Berkeley, Saginaw, and Milwaukee is brought out 
in contrast to the stories of graft and corruption ordinarily treated 
in textbooks and so prevalent in discussions. 

WTierever possible, trips to housing developments, settlement 
houses, and clinics supplement reading, classroom discussions, 
lectures by invited speakers, and movies. Up-to-date pamphlet 
material is the main source of the reading. 

Correlating with the social studies material is an emphasis 
upon some of the literature of social consciousness that has 
illustrated the human and emotional significance of charts, graphs, 
and statistics. Figures showing the relationship between con- 
gested living arrangements and juvenile delinquency may be 
easily forgotten, but Dead End, whether read as a play or seen 
in the film, is not so likely to escape the memory.® 

® See article on ‘The Drama and Social Problems,"' by Robert J. Cadigan, 
English Journal, September, 1939. 
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Developing Respect for the People of Other Countries 

In accordance with the testimony of the Society of Friends, 
which takes its stand against force as a means of settling inter- 
national disputes and which emphasizes the necessity for good 
will and understanding between nations, the school has attempted 
to develop in the student an understanding and appreciation of 
people in other countries, their problems, and their contributions 
to our world culture. This objective has been serv'ed not only 
in our religious program but also through class studies. 

Students have corresponded with boys and girls in other 
countries, an activity sponsored by either language or social 
studies courses, and many of them have developed considerable 
interest in the country in which their correspondent lives. The 
emphasis in the study of German is upon developing an under- 
standing of the German people. Naturally the translations of such 
sentences as “I shall not have seen the man of whom you spoke’" 
would be of little if any value in gaining this objective, so that 
type of activity is eliminated for other procedures which will 
give the students an acquaintance with the music, art, and 
literature of that nation. In the French course the ideas of such 
writers as Rousseau, Voltaire, Balzac, Zola, and Hugo, and of 
such personalities as Joan of Arc, Jean Valjean, and Madame 
Ther^se, show maturing young people that ideals of independence 
and brotherhood, concern for social justice, and loyalty to one’s 
highest knowledge had found ardent supporters in France even 
before they became activating principles in the development of 
our democracy. 

In a senior Latin course the dramatically developed theme of 
the dedication of the individual to the family, the state, 

and the betterment of human destiny— presents a stimulating 
challenge to young people. After reading this great Italian 
poem our young people can hardly regard even modem Italy 
without appreciation of the qualities of manhood that have gone 
into its long making. In the senior year of the Enterprise, students 
have had a unit entitled “International Literature.” The reading 
of novels, plays, and poetry, written by German, French, Scandi- 
navian, Russian, Spanish, Irish, and Central European authors. 
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enables them to compare family life and social conditions as we 
know them in our countrv’ with what they have been and are in 
European countries. 

In addition to reading, students interview citizens from Euro- 
pean countries and, with their social studies teacher, make a very 
thorough analysis of the dictatorships and democracies in Europe, 
the way in w'hich these governments came into existence, and the 
conditions under w’hich they now are governed. At no time do we 
merely condemn a less desirable form of government than exists 
in the United States, and smugly congratulate ourselves as the 
chosen people. We are careful to emphasize the causes and con- 
ditions which create authoritarianism and violence and the nega- 
tion of personal and civil liberties. 

The material supplied by the Service Bureau for Intercultural 
Education has been very helpful to us in the construction of 
units of w'ork showing how Italians, Germans, Orientals, Hebrews, 
Negroes, and others have made tremendous cultural and economic 
gifts to American hfe.^° 

A constant stream of visitors to the school as assembly speakers 
or as invited guests at the school Meeting brings current inter- 
national developments to the attention of the school. This is 
particularly true of the representatives of the American Friends 
Service Committee, international organ of the Quakers with 
sections on Peace, Social-Industrial Relations, Foreign Service, 
and Refugees. 

Students and faculty are in constant contact with the Foreign 
Policy Association, participating in their luncheon meetings and 
reading their pamphlets and News Letters. 

Feeling the Pulse of the School 

In a sample issue of the Friends^ Central News, a student 
publication, one sees reflected a good picture of the impact of 
curriculum changes, opportunities for student participation, and 
some of our objectives upon the regular school program. The 

The reader is referred to "Tolerance, One Way of Arriving at Under- 
standing,” by Berenice Woemer, Progressive Education, October, 1939. The 
article is based upon the writer s experience in teaching literature in one of 
the Enterprise classes. 
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following excerpts from the paper are evidence of progressive 
activity. 

Extra Activities of Enterprise Classes 

Mrs. Scholz’s section has visited the Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, 
Graphic Sketch Club, and numerous housing sites in Philadelphia. 
Seniors also spent some time at the Philadelphia Free Library, the 
libraries of Haverford College and Swarthmore College and of the 
University of Pennsylvania, as well as three local libraries. 

Mrs. Cadigan has been showing moving pictures to the students. 
Those already shown have been Alice Adams, Dead End, Educating 
Father, Ruggles of Red Gap, and Captains Courageous. Those still to 
be seen are Cavdcade, Emile Zola, and Arrowsmith. These excerpts 
present such problems as: children in slum districts, fight against 
prejudice, and vocational problems. 

Juniors have been listening to recordings of broadcasts sponsored 
by the United States OflBce of Education. The title of the series is 
Americans All, Immigrants All, and the broadcasts which were heard 
were "The Closing of the Frontier” and "The Contributions of the 
Immigrant to Industry.” 

Commencement Talk by Dr. Carson Ryan 

The speaker at the commencement exercises on Jime 7 will be 
Carson Ryan, of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Education, and recently elected Director of the Department of Ed- 
ucation at the University of North Carolina, at Chapel Hill. . . . 
In recent years he has been an outstanding leader in progressive 
education circles, serving as editor of the magazine Progressive Educa- 
tion. 


Art Exhibit at School 

The annual exhibition of Philadelphia Artists opened at Friends’ 
Central on Wednesday evening, Api^ 17. Most of the well-known 
artists in the vicinity of Philadelphia were represented. A very 
gratifying crowd of teachers, parents, students, and artists was present. 

Graduate Receives Honor 

One of Friends’ Central graduates has received a special dis ti n ction 
in his freshman year at Yale. Paul Griffith has, to date, had a play and 
a short story published, in the December and February issues of the 
Yale Literary Magazine. 
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The Operetta of Cinderella 

Cinderella^ an operetta about the lady who lost her slipper, will 
be given in assembly on Ma}’ 6th. It is composed of folk tunes which 
have very’ catchy airs. It is something new for F.C.S. to do, and is 
particularly a school affair since both boys and girls will take part. 

C Boys Smarter than Parents 

On Saturday, April 1*3, at 10:00 o’clock, four boys and four parents 
had a combat of kno^^’ledge on station W.I.P. The questions were sub- 
mitted by the Friends’ Central students and parents, and were asked 
on the air by Mr. Kenworthy. Mrs. James was the scorekeeper. These 
questions were on literature and current aflFairs and were very good 
questions. The boys seemed to be a Little smarter than the parents 
and won with the close score of 140 to 129. . . . 

Social Service Club 

The Service Club is helping in the “Children’s Crusade for Chil- 
dren,” a crusade in which the children of America are helping the 
children of war-tom Europe. . . . 

School Assemblies 

At the assembly program of April 9 the students were fortimate 
in hearing Dr. Robert Robitschek discuss several German composers. 
Dr. Robitschek, known as a musician of the first rank, is a native of 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, and it was in that city that he received his 
musical education. 

Last summer Frances Jones of the Class of ’39 was a member of 
a group of young men and women who visited Germany in order to 
discover and experience the German way of living. This group was 
under the leadership of an experiment in international living whose 
director, Dr. Donald Watt, was the speaker in assembly on March 19. 
Dr. Watt emphasized the point that the experiment must be thought 
of as peace work, for its leaders believe the only method for 
permanent peace is a universal understanding of aU peoples. One way 
to understand our foreign neighbors is to live with them. . . . 

Motion Pictures in Assembly 

Motion pictures and music will be featured in the assemblies for 
April and May to be held in the gymnasium. The River, the story of 
the Mississippi, what it has done, what man has done to it, and what 
will be done in the future, if the nation avoids further disasters as 
a result of floods, will be shown on May 14. , . . 
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Unsolved Problems and Hopes for the Futlhe 

There are still several areas of school life in w^hich there is 
ample room for improvement. Many faculU^ members frequently 
express the hope that we will continue in the development of 
both an increasingly effective form of student government and 
a school program in which individuals will be enabled to assume 
more responsibilities for self-direction. Although we have in- 
stituted more elective courses in the Upper School designed both 
for students who have special interests and abilities and for 
those whose needs are not being fully met by the regular sub- 
jects, there is still room for progress in this area. The junior high 
school curriculum is in need of revision and administrative poli- 
cies which 'will give a greater continuity of experience for stu- 
dents in the three years between the Lower School and the tenth 
grade. The greatest worry that the faculty seems to share is that 
of the economic pressure felt because of complete dependence 
upon enrollment. At least ten members of the faculty expressed 
the thought that a waiting list would solve our major problems. 
It should be pointed out in this connection that Friends" Central 
is in an area where there are many independent schools within 
a short radius. 

When the faculty was asked to express, as specifically as pos- 
sible, their hopes for Friends" Central School in the future, there 
was substantial agreement as to objectives. Most important and 
most frequently expressed was the wish that we might continue 
to become a Friends" school in the fullest sense. Dr. Barclay L. 
Jones, our headmaster, states this hope most clearly: 

I hope that Friends" Central will be a worthy exponent in educa- 
tion of the way of life as seen by the Society of Friends, I yearn for 
that condition in which the inner life of the school shall be character- 
ized by the serenity, good will, and mutual respect for each other 
that ought to obtain in a genuinely Christian community. I hope that 
our school can in spirit, and in deed, to the greatest extent possible, 
stand for the widely recognized Quaker testimonies, because this is 
our favored heritage and special privilege. But such a position is not 
valid if taken only for the sake of tradition; it must be believed in 
as a personal faith by those who adopt it. 



THE GEORGE SCHOOL 

GEORGE SCHOOL, PENNSYLVANIA 

George School, a boarding school established by the Society of 
Friends for boys and girls of secondary school age, is situated in 
Pennsylvania, t\vent\’-five miles northeast of Philadelphia. The 
campus, adjacent woods, and school farm— in all, about 242 acres 
—give it a country setting. 

The school’s heterogeneous student population is made up of 
about equal numbers of boys and girls. Of these, slightly more 
than 50 per cent are children of Friends, and approximately 
42 per cent are children, or sisters or brothers, of alumni. Most 
of the pupils come from the Middle Atlantic States, with a scatter- 
ing from other sections of the United States and several foreign 
countries. 

From 60 to 70 per cent of our graduates enter college, a few go 
on with technical courses, such as nursing and secretarial work, 
while the others do not continue their formal education beyond 
George School. 

Every’ effort is made by the faculty to help the 390 students live 
together in an atmosphere of harmony and cooperation. In this 
the pupils have an important contribution to make. For example, 
each is responsible for the care of his own room. In the dining 
room the service is family style; the boys wait on the table and the 
girls serve. Boys and girls also share in the labor necessary to 
keep the playing fields in good condition. The individual chore 
is sijiall, but the sum total of the work is great. These and other 
self-help plans teach self-reliance, establish an influence against 
luxurious tendencies, and reveal to all students that manual labor 
does not detract from the highest type of social life. 

The Educational Philosophy of George School 

Boys and girls today need help in so directing their personal 
lives that they can contribute to social values as well as attain in- 
dividual fulfillment. They need a concept of the universe, of 
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man s place therein, of their relations to the group life, and of 
human nature and conduct upon which to build their own frame- 
work of ideas and beliefs. The new world created and discovered 
by science has left many uncertain about what to believe, per- 
haps somewhat fearful. Science has not yet interpreted its find- 
ings and conceptions in a way that is emotionally satisfying or 
inspiring to the new way of life demanded by our present complex 
social order. Hence the educational and social philosophy of teach- 
ers and administrators is very important in determining the scope 
and fundamental objectives of the curriculum and in determining 
the direction of each pupils growth and development. 

The educational philosophy of George School is deeply 
grounded in the religious beliefs of the Society of Friends. Some 
of the more fundamental of these beliefs may be summarized as 
follows: Quakers beHeve that reality is spiritual, rather than ma- 
terial; that God, though infinite, is actually present in the universe; 
that God is in each person as an indwelling spirit. They also 
aflSrm that God reveals Himself and His meanings directly to 
each human spirit and that what is revealed by these religious 
experiences must be tested and judged on the basis of their 
consequences in the functioning of each individual as a mem- 
ber of a complex, interdependent society. 

George School accepts the foUowing as its most important edu- 
cational objectives— to help each pupil make substantial prog- 
ress in: 

1. Achieving and maintaining sound physical health. Close 
cooperation between the medical staff and aU the other depart- 
ments facilitates the work toward this end. 

2. Developing habits which promote continuous intellectual 
growth. By its teaching and general atmosphere, George School 
attempts to instill in all pupils an eagerness to learn. 

3. Attaining effective and satisfying emotional adjustment. 
George School believes that emotions can be trained. This makes 
it obligatory for a school to observe the emotional state of in- 
dividuals and, through guidance, to get a reaction to experience 
that is marked by sanity, courage, faith in human values, and 
understanding of human personality. 

4. Developing a wholesome philosophy of life. A philosophy 
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of life must be personal to be real. To be of ser\’ice to democracy, 
it must believe in the unique, iiJierent worth of each person and 
must regard the personal qualities of men as the highest level of 
creation— more important than things or institutions. It should 
lead to a willingness to sacrifice for the common good, to a desire 
to work toward the constructive solution of baifiing personal and 
social problems, to a mastery of the physical world. 

The Sequence CunicuJums 

Experimenting to provide an education which will help boys 
and girls find useful places in a changing civilization, as well 
as developing in each individual the ability for self-discipline, 
human kindliness, and spiritual power, George School is attempt- 
ing to integrate educational experiences through religion by re- 
lating all knowledge and experiences to a standard of spiritual 
values/ 

The school has taken its part in the Eight-Year Study without 
any fundamental changes in school policy or routine. There have 
been, however, important changes in curriculum content, in 
methods of teaching, and in guidance. 

Under the influence of the Pennsylvania Study and the ob- 
jective testing program of the Educational Records Bureau, 
George School had been experimenting since 1927 to facilitate 
learning and make it a more continuous process. This led to the 
development of sequence curriculums, intended to cover the last 
three or four years of secondary school work. The first of these, 
the language sequence, was introduced in 1932, one year prior 
to our joining the Eight-Year Study. The sequence curriculums 
have been developed beside the college preparatory curriculums 
of conventional units, similar to those usually foimd in other 
secondary schools. These sequence curriculxims are perhaps the 
distinguishing feature of the school's academic work. 

With the development of this plan, a pupil entering the tenth 
grade had (until the faculty dropped a mathematics-science 
sequence at the end of the school year 1940) the opportunity to 
enter one of five groups, each following a somewhat diflEerent 
curriculum. Four of these groups were designated as sequences, 

^ See section on '“Religious life and teaching at George School.” 
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each known by a letter which symbolized its dominant character- 
istic and the year of graduation. Thus the students in an S 
sequence being graduated in 1941 would be known as members 
of Division S-41. 

The term “sequence” was chosen to indicate the characteristic 
of continuity of study in the same subjects over a period of years. 

To illustrate, the L sequence (L for languages) consists basi- 
cally of English, Latin, French, and mathematics continued for 
three years, with certain modifications permitted in the senior 
year. The S sequence (S for social studies) consists of social 
studies, French or German, English, and mathematics for three 
years, with an option of a science instead of a mathematics course 
in the last year. The M sequence (M for mathematics-science) 
consisted of mathematics, science, English, and an option of a 
foreign language or social studies; it was dropped in 1940. The 
C sequence (C for citizenship) consists of Enghsh, social studies, 
mathematics, and science. There is no study of foreign language 
in this sequence. 

Each student in each sequence takes an elective in some phase 
of the arts each year. The plan whereby the pupils in each 
sequence were required to take specific art work has been 
abandoned in favor of free election from these fields. 

As has been indicated, there is also provision for electives in 
the twelfth grade, which permits some modification of the three- 
year sequence plan. 

With their instructors, the pupils in a given sequence are to- 
gether for three years. The pupils and teachers plan the work in 
terms of the objectives they have agreed upon, and attempt to 
evaluate results in terms of the goals toward which they have 
been working. A fundamental assumption underlying the sequence 
work is that the continuity of subject matter within a given 
field is more important than the correlation of separate subjects, 
although the correlation is done as often as is possible to reveal 
the interrelatedness of various fields of study. Pupils may go as 
far as they can in subject matter that is best suited to their needs 
and to the purposes of their sequence. Within the framework of 
the general sequence plan, some students are permitted to pro- 
ceed individually at a faster pace or to work upon an individual 
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or small group project growing out of their needs and desires. 

Not all the students at George School are in sequence curricu- 
lums. Some come to George School for less than three years and 
are not eligible for a sequence. Many who come for three or four 
years need more time to explore various possibilities in order to 
settle upon a definite educational purpose. These pupils continue 
their studies in the regular, academic, college preparatory curricu- 
lum, which includes such traditional courses as American history, 
physics, plane geometr\% and foreign languages. For advisory 
and administrative purposes these pupils are known as Division 
E (E for exploration). 

Brief Description of Each Sequence 

There is a core of subjects common to all four sequences, but 
no common body of subject matter. The content varies according 
to the demands of a group of students and the sequence in which 
they are \vorking. 

Division L— a three-year sequence in languages and mathe- 
matics. The chief aim of this sequence is to enable a pupil to 
attain proficiency in languages and mathematics, the so-called 
tools of learning, so that he may pursue advanced work in college 
with facilit}" and profit. The attitude and experience of college 
faculties have influenced its development. The school and college 
cooperate to make this curriculum the first part of a six-year plan 
of study for each pupil. One of the fundamental purposes of the 
Eight-Year Study was to facilitate planning between schools and 
colleges. The L sequence is weU adapted to this. 

The objective of this, as of all our sequence curriculums, is 
not to be modem ( as usually applied to those schools which have 
dropped all traditional subjects), but to serve the best interests of 
one type of pupil. There are pupils who prefer to school them- 
selves in subjects which have for a long time nourished the growth 
of many of the best minds. Obviously, however, to require all 
students to take such a curriculum would be educational mal- 
practice. Affording the opportunity to those who will be chal- 
lenged by it and for whom it provides an eflBcient medium of 
acquiring scholarly habits is one way of effectively meeting in- 
dividual needs. 

An experimental feature of this curriculum is the development 
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of social attitudes by teaching traditional subjects with social- 
minded teachers in a school in which visitors, assembly programs, 
and religious exercises are fertile social stimuli. Pupils in their 
senior year may substitute American history for Latin, or physics 
for mathematics. 

Division S— a three-year sequence in the study of the problems 
of contemporary society. The social studies sequence is built 
upon the fact that the dominating intellectual interest of some 
boys and girls is to be found in the political, social, and economic 
problems of contemporary society. 

In this sequence considerable correlation springs up between 
history and English, and history and the study of religion. There 
has also been considerable correlation between the history of 
science and of mathematics, and history in general. This has led 
in many cases to a pupil’s desire for a full systematic unit course 
in one field of science or another. Senior students in this sequence 
are permitted to substitute a course in chemistry, physics, or 
biology for the mathematics course. 

The study of a modem foreign language, either French or 
German, is included in this sequence. Less emphasis is placed 
upon the study of grammar and translation and more upon the 
early development of reading ability, so that a student can use 
it in his study of history and social problems. This helps the 
students, even those who are handicapped by a limited ability 
in the field of language study, to see it as something vital and 
meaningful in their educational experience and not merely as a 
set of isolated exercises. 

Division C— a three-year sequence for the study of contemporary 
society, a preparation for citizenship. This sequence, without 
foreign languages and with a minimum of abstract mathematics, 
is offered for slow readers and others who find such work exceed- 
ingly diflBcult. It is an outgrowth of our participation in the Eight- 
Year Study. Pupils study in four fields; English, mathematics, 
science, and social studies. The chief difference between this and 
Division S is in the selection and presentation of materials. With 
these groups the study of concrete situations is more important 
than abstract reasoning; thinking is encouraged in terms of the 
tangible and visible. 

We have not claimed for Division C students the exemption 
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from the published entrance requirements of colleges to which 
a few pupils from this sequence may make application. 

Some Advantages of the Sequence Plan 

In actual practice several advantages arise from the sequence 
plan of work. Among the more important of these are: 

1. It brings together a group of pupils with somewhat similar 
life purposes, college or vocational ambitions, interests, and 
abilities. 

2. It permits a great deal of group planning— teacher with 
teacher, and pupil with teacher. The teachers who start with a 
sequence remain with it, thus providing a continuity of class ac- 
faMties and experiences through a period of years. 

In many cases teachers will ask their colleagues to teach 
specific aspects of the work. This enables the pupils to get a 
new point of view% or experience a different approach to the 
wwk, but does not interrupt the continuity of the educational 
experience for them. 

3. Students of the same group remain together throughout the 
life of the sequence, unless a change seems wise in any individual 
case. This enables the teachers of the group to know each pupil 
well, and they can plan the work more intelligently to meet in- 
dividual differences within the group than if they were associated 
for only a year or less. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that not only is 
there a difference between subjects as taught to the different 
sequences, but there is also a difference between the way a subject 
is presented to divisions of the same general sequence. For exam- 
ple, not only are the social studies taught differently in Division 
C-41 than in Division S41, but the social studies in S-41 may also 
be veiy different in content and method of presentation from 
those in Division S-42. 

4. Teachers have learned to work cooperatively. The teachers 
of a sequence meet regularly to consider the problems of their 
particular group and discuss objectives, classroom procedure, 
pupil-teacher planning, evaluation instruments and results, and 
pupil guidance. 

In a sense the whole program centers around these “sequence 
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meetings,” for it is here that decisions are made as to what is to 
be studied, the value and advisability of lines of procedure are 
thrashed out, plans for all new work are discussed, and the growth 
and development of individual pupils are studied. 

5. Correlation between subject fields is greatly increased. 

6. Having three years in which to teach a group of pupils, 
teachers feel freer to explore with leisure and flexibility large 
areas of human concern. 

7. The sequence facilitates the planning of educational trips 
to supplement classroom work. 

8. Competition between subject fields for a pupil’s time has 
disappeared. It is also easier to lighten a pupil’s load when that 
is desirable. 


Guidance: Its Place and Importance in the Sequences 

The whole George School program is designed to help each 
individual develop the most satisfying way of living. In this 
sense the objectives of guidance and of education cannot be 
separated; both must be achieved in the main stream of educa- 
tional experience. The task of guidance, therefore, cannot be 
relegated to any one person or segment of the school program. 
When the school views the effects that all a pupil’s experiences 
have on his total, development, it must be concerned with all 
phases of the life within the school: the content of the courses, 
the experiences in the classroom, the athletic policy and practice, 
the experiences of the students with members of lie faculty and 
with one another, the living conditions, the conditions under 
which a student works and plays, and the social life. 

A close personal relationship of staff members with pupils 
has always characterized the school. Close friendships have been 
proved possible without sentimentality. This is the heart of 
guidance. Changes resulting from the Eight-Year Study have 
aimed at making this spirit more inclusive. Enough organization 
has been supplied so that every student knows to whom he may 
turn for advice about problems confronting him. These head ad- 
visers are responsible for following carefully each step in the 
personal growth of their pupils and are furnished with data 
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hitherto unrecorded or unavailable. By scheduled conferences 
with teachers of their divisions, advisers have been able to sub- 
stitute a composite for an individual viewpoint. The purpose of 
such guidance is not prescriptive, but aims at helping each stu- 
dent develop the ability’ for self-guidance. Only on such a basis 
can we encourage the initiative and self-reliance so necessary for 
the greater freedom and broader requirements of maturity. 

We make an effort to extend the same careful guidance to all 
our students, whether or not they are in a sequence. The first class 
—ninth grade— is organized as a distinct group to explore the 
capaciri’ and interests of its members and to guide them into the 
sequence curriculum which best meets their needs. The teachers 
of this group work as a unit, following the development of each 
indi\udual and appraising his possibilities. This plan of group 
guidance and planning by the teachers of the regular college 
preparatory groups has also been extended to the tenth grade. 

Diagnostic Program 

In any educational program there exist the very important 
problems of predicting pupil behavior and of diagnosing pupil 
performance for the purpose of discovering as much as possible 
about each pupils abilities, interests, likes, dislikes, strengths and 
weaknesses, home background, and previous experiences. Upon 
this aspect of our guidance program we have spent time and 
thought, and have experimented considerably. This has been im- 
portant to us for the following five reasons: 

1. We want to learn to know our new students intimately as 
quickly as possible. 

2. We want to discover the main strengths and weaknesses 
of each student in order that remedial measures can be started as 
soon as feasible. 

3. We want to determine the aptitude and the fitness of a 
student for a given sequence or course of studies, thereby facilitat- 
ing and accelerating desirable schedule changes. 

4. We want to get all the data that will be of value in adjust- 
ing the curriculum to the individual or in guiding him in ways 
that would prove significant for living more democratically. 
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5. We want to measure the development of our students as 
we work toward the specific sequence objectives or toward the 
more general school objectives. 

As a part of its preadmission program, George School gives 
tests— the results of which are available to the teacher and adviser. 

All students entering the ninth grade take a reading test and 
a mental abilities test, such as the California Test of Mental 
Maturity. In addition, we occasionally give to an individual stu- 
dent a standardized achievement test, such as one of the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau Cooperative Tests. Granting the limitations 
which all paper-and-pencil tests have, we feel that they do have 
their uses if interpreted carefully. 

To all new students entering our tenth grade, we give the 
American Council Psychological Examination and a reading test. 
We make frequent use of the Educational Records Bureau Co- 
operative Tests. Those students who enter the tenth grade from 
our ninth grade have also taken the American Council Psychologi- 
cal Examination and a reading test as part of our fall testing 
program. Most of them have also taken some of the Cooperative 
Tests in specific subject matter fields. 

In addition, there are results from mental abilities tests and 
achievement tests sent from the student’s previous school to 
supplement our own testing program. Accompanying such results 
is a transcript of the student’s school record. 

Information of interest and value from letters of reference, 
friends of the family and school, and parents and former teachers 
are filed in each student’s folder, which is kept in a central file in 
the ofiBce. A summary of the applicant’s interview with the school 
administrators or teachers is also available. 

Much more information about each student is gathered after 
he has been admitted. This is kept as part of his cumulative 
record. Some of the more useful methods of obtaining such data 
are given below. It is not an exhaustive list, but it does include 
the most helpful techniques for our purposes. No one teacher 
could be expected to use all these devices. Each is expected to 
select those which prove most fruitful in his individual situation. 
One must use aU such devices with careful discrimination and 
exhibit intelligent care in interpreting the results. The definite 
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limitations of each procedure must be continually borne in mind. 

For obtaining essential information by use of questionnaires 
or by reports or interviews uitli the student, parents of the stu- 
dent, friends, former teachers, and others, we have found the fol- 
lowing veiy helpful: 

1. Omnibus Personal Questionnaire. This is a questionnaire, 
devised by the school, to be filled out by the student. It 
contains many questions pertaining to the home, the family 
life, the hobbies, the interests, the educational plans and 
vocational ambitions, the use of leisure time, and the reading 
interests of the student. 

2. Interviews with the student. 

3. Interview's with the parents or guardian. 

4. Physical examination. 

5. Information from the Student Council. 

6. Reports from the pupiFs teachers. 

7. Behavior ratings or trait studies devised by the Committee 
on Records and Reports under Eugene R. Smith. 

8. Behavior ratings from trips and excursions. These include 
reports from teachers concerning a student’s behavior while 
on a trip, and his attitude toward what was seen or experi- 
enced, and have proved very useful in guiding a student. 

The following methods have been used in obtaining informa- 
tion concerning a pupils general attitude, his reading skills, 
probability of his success in a given field of study, causes of his 
specific difficulties in an area of activity, and specific aspects of 
his academic achievement and personality development: 

1. Teachers diagnosis. In all fields of study the teacher has 
an opportunity of studying a pupils methods of work, study 
skills, reading comprehension in a given field, and size of 
vocabulary, as well as of gaining some insight into a pupil’s 
attitudes, interests, past experiences, point of view, likes 
and dislikes. 

2. Aptitude and achievement tests. 

3. Progressive Education Association Tests. 

4. Supervised study periods. 

We have found very useful the following methods of securing 
helpful information about such things as a student’s interests. 
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goals (immediate and distant), likes, dislikes, and maturational 
level: 

1. Interest Index (8.2a). We have found this one of the most 
useful of the Progressive Education Association Tests. 

2. Free reading record. Teachers keep a list of the books, maga- 
zines, and pamphlets which a pupil has read during a given 
time. By discussing this with the student, the teacher is able 
to get some valuable information concerning the reasons 
for a pupil’s choices, his reactions to what he has read, his 
interest in further pursuance of some fields of interest, and 
the like. 

3. Free writing. We have found that the things a student writes 
about, when given a choice of topics or given opportunity 
to write about anything he pleases, are often most illuminat- 
hig. 

4. Types of ‘"outside” materials brought in for illustrative pur- 
poses. This is an interesting technique, for it often reveals 
interesting things about a pupil’s interests, sources of ma- 
terials, and discrimination as to the appropriateness of 
various materials. 

5. Pupil products. The various fields of study or the various 
activities in which a student engages, the things he does or 
produces, offer to the interested teacher another source of 
important information. 

A practical teacher will not rely upon any single method for 
learning to know his pupils, and tliis is , especially true at George 
School. Teachers are encouraged to know their students as in- 
timately as possible in order that their teaching and their person- 
to-person contacts may be as helpful as possible. To a greater or 
less degree all these techniques are used by the members of our 
staff. 

George School has been experimenting to find the most eflBcient 
way of keeping cumulative records for each student. At present 
all the materials pertaining to a pupil are filed in a folder in 
the central oflBce. In each folder are kept all the correspondence 
concerning a student, all reports from teachers, health reports, 
term reports, a record of extra study hall assignments, the num- 
ber of hours of extra help, penalties, student activities, and results 
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of all the standardized tests. This material is available to all 
teachers and dormitory advisers, as well as the head advisers, 
and is used extensively. Each teacher makes his own records of 
such materials as he finds most useful, 

George School has been using the form developed by E. R. 
Smiths committee for reports to colleges concerning students. 
This we have found quite satisfactor\^ 

In Conclusion 

Our work and experimentation are far from finished. More 
time is needed for developing new projects. There are some 
areas in which our work has not produced the anticipated results. 

For example, in some of our early attempts to effect a correla- 
tion between subject matter areas, we very successfully worked it 
out down to the minutest details on paper; but, after trying it for 
a while in the classroom, we had to discard most of it. We had 
carried too far our efforts to keep the subjects out of their tradi- 
tional pigeonholes. Students tired of the constant cross-referenc- 
ing from field to field, so that we tended to condition them against 
the very thing we hoped to accomplish. 

We have not been able to fuse the three traditional courses 
of biology, physics, and chemistry into a science course in any 
division. Ano&er area in which we need to develop further 
thought is in the teaching of mathematics. In our teaching of this 
subject there still persists considerable, perhaps too much, ad- 
herence to the traditional methods and aims of teaching the 
various subjects as discrete, unrelated parts of the same field. 
As already mentioned, in spite of oinr professed objectives in this 
connection, we have not been able to work out a satisfactory 
fusion of mathematics-science as had been planned for our 
Division M. 

We have all been interested in helping our pupils to think more 
carefully and accurately. Our efforts to stress clear thinking on 
the part of our pupils have resulted in our stressing the need for 
defining terms, examining assumptions, ascertaining facts, de- 
veloping logical arguments, and studying the conclusions drawn— 
to see if they logically follow from the arguments, facts, and as- 
sumptions used. We have become conscious, however, that our 
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emphasis on these has sometimes resulted in neglect of one other 
very important aspect of clear thinking: correct grammar and 
accurate punctuation. 

We have spent much thought and energy on clarifying our 
objectives. This has been a valuable experience. Occasionally, 
however, we have failed to carry far enough our study of the 
appropriateness of the materials and experiences we were using 
to achieve these aims. Also, in evaluating progress toward these 
goals we have often neglected to observe widely enough, or care- 
fully enough, a student s growth as manifest in all types of overt 
behavior. This has often resulted in making assertions on in- 
sufficient evidence. 

We have not gone far enough in finding materials or experiences 
which will facilitate the education of the nonacademic student 
who deals laboriously, and most often ineffectually, with abstract, 
verbal materials and symbols. We are making an effort more and 
more to solve this problem in our work with Division C, but it 
still demands much attention of us. 

Often, when we have been able to detect inefficient methods of 
work or poor study techniques, we have not known well enough 
how to apply remedial measures successfully. 

The problem of cumulative records still concerns us. We have 
not devised a really efficient way of recording notes so that when 
the materials of one head adviser are turned over to another the 
latter may easily understand and use the notes and recordings. 

The Eight-Year Study, however, has been very stimulating for 
George School. It has produced many beneficial changes, not the 
least of which is that the faculty members have developed a great 
deal as a result of their thinl^g together about their common 
problems. 

No longer are most of them content to teach one unrelated, dis- 
crete segment of the curriculum. Many see more clearly their 
special field as being part of a larger whole and contributing to 
a wider variety of objectives. 

There is a growing tendency to think in terms of the pupil’s 
total personality development and not merely the growth of his 
intellectual powers. There is a greater consciousness of individual 
differences, of the need for adapting the work of a given course to 
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meet these individual needs* and more awareness of the role a 
pupil’s physical condition and emotional attitudes play in any 
learning situation. 

Many of the faculh^ hav’e also become more alive to the complex 
nature of work habits and specific study skills. Less often are 
sweepiiiG^* generalized statements made concerning a pupil’s 
abilities, skills, initiative, perseverance, and interests. There is a 
tendency on the part of many teachers to recognize their re- 
sponsibilih’ for analyzing each pupil to see just where a specific 
disability Hes, or to determine the exact nature of a weakness. 
This, in turn, has made many teachers more alert to their re- 
sponsibility for doing what they can to correct or eliminate these 
deficiencies. 

Then, too, the masterv’ of information as an end in itself, or as 
a preparation for a more or less remote future, and the acquisi- 
tion of the various "tools” of learning are no longer considered by 
most of our teachers to be the sole objectives of education. 

There is a trend away from the use of a single textbook to pre- 
scribe the limits, the nature, or the sole source of the content of a 
given course or sequence of work. Many teachers have become 
much more conscious of the need for a wide variety of materials, 
verbal, graphic, pictorial, and radio, to meet the diverse needs of 
their pupils. The use of the library has become much more preva- 
lent and intelligent. Excursions to industrial centers, art galleries, 
and seats of the local and federal government are used more and 
more in an effort to vitalize and make intelligible the work of a 
unit, project, course, or sequence. 

In addition, there is a tendency to rely less exclusively upon 
the results of pencil-and-paper tests to evaluate progress toward 
those objectives, or to determine the educative value of some 
tv^pes of educational experience. Much more effort is now made 
to collect data from all sources in which a pupil’s behavior can 
be observed, recorded, and interpreted. Moreover, faculty and 
departmental workshops at George School have grown out of the 
experience many of us have had in those run by the Progressive 
Education Association as an outgrowth of the Eight-Year Study. 
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Religious Life and Teachin’g at George School “ 
Education and Religion 

The two objectives of education, to advance the growth of a 
harmonious individual and to prepare him for a constructive re- 
lation to society, are interdependent if not identical. True service 
to others presupposes a sound structure of the person rendering 
this service. Freedom alone, of which the history of education 
makes so much, cannot be the ultimate goal of education; free- 
dom must be purposeful in order to deserve a high rank. Man’s 
worst troubles begin, as Aldous Huxley so aptly states, when he 
is free to act as he pleases. 

The equally forceful demand, which we nowadays are ac- 
customed to hear, that education should produce the social- 
minded individual, too often overlooks the fact that only a fully 
integrated self can function satisfactorily in the rebuilding of 
society. Social reconstruction concerns more than the reorganiza- 
tion of society, slum clearance, labor legislation, marriage rela- 
tions, and similar problems. It must aim at a broader imderstand- 
ing of the inner state of modem man and aim at reaching a higher 
plan for interhuman relations. Such work can be undertaken only 
by persons who have undergone an experience of self-reconstmc- 
tion; society will benefit from their surplus freedom. The idea of 
freedom receives dignity by being related— a sharing, a purpose- 
ful freedom. A freedom to possess and to enjoy is, therefore, an 
incomplete freedom and needs to be supplemented by the free- 
dom that rises above the limitations of the self. 

It is our conviction at George School that religion is the only 
sound basis for such an education. We must search for a power 
which transcends the Imitations of human nature and which 
"makes for righteousness,” as an old Quaker expressed it. Such 
quality of life and personality is attained when the spirit of a 
school transmits in its daily hfe some of the beauty of the higher 
life; it is a liberating as well as a binding spirit. 

The Friends have described the essence of their mystical be- 

2 Prepared by William Hubben, Director of Religious Interests, as a report 
to the Eight-Year Study of the Progressive Education Association. 
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lief in terms of the **Inner Light the ‘Inner Voice ” or the "Seed,” 
but such hints can only point out the direction of their inspira- 
tion and do not attempt a scientific definition. Their worship in 
silence is meant to raise them above their individual spheres, 
and the spoken word may occasionally catch a glimpse of a 
higher life and a purposeful freedom. We do not believe that a 
creed, or a theological speculation on the nature of God, or ritual 
actions are essentials of true religious experience, but that the 
sharing of silent prayer and an active life of service convey some 
of the essence of a power that is beyond forms and definitions. 
The spirit created around ourselves by devotion to our work and 
ser\uce, in our recreation and friendships, may, at rare moments, 
transmit to us a measure of what was meant by the ‘Tdngdom” in 
the New Testament. The awareness of the Divine in every per- 
son does away or at least diminishes the traditional distinction of 
race, color, social classes, and sex. The history of the Friends is 
an illustration of the renewed attempt to live such faith. 

Religion, therefore, is a basic need. It has been excluded from 
public education in America because controversies arising from 
diflFerences in faith and practice frequently divided the com- 
munity against itself. It has been retained in private, sectarian 
institutions, often for sectarian purposes. Its proved value for 
integrating personality and directing the expenditures of vital, 
personal energy necessitates an experimental approach in any 
educational reform program. A crisis in education is always 
symptomatic of a crisis in the highest values of humanity. When 
the otherwise meritorious volume on Reorganizing Secondary 
Education charges the school with the task of supplying young 
people with the insight and motives to develop sane social con- 
cerns, it largely proposes procedures which belong to the standard 
inventories of any rationalistic philosophy of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Our objective in education is not knowledge 
only, nor motives allied with or springing from social awareness 
and sensitiveness. It ought to be the inner compulsion to act, 
which is, paradoxically, die only real freedom. The psychological 
portrait of adolescence as attempted in the same study hardly 
advances beyond the Adlerian and Freudian scheme and com- 
pletely ignores— to continue naming schools— the contribution of 
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Jung, which is so strategic for modem man's psychology and 
needs. 

Of the many reasons for this deplorable omission of religion 
in an otherwise well-planned survey we wonder whether this is 
one possible cause: that theology, as taught and preached by the 
majority of the churches, has failed to create the dynamism 
needed by modem man and has alienated us from the true values 
of religion as powers for our daily life. We appreciate the values 
of positive beliefs, but, instead of offering a helping hand to 
modem man's need, theology has presented us with artificial 
schemes on things past and matters impracticable. It passes over 
the embarrassments of our life and creates an unwholesome 
duality between life and religion. There is sufficient unrest within 
parts of the clergy and laity about this situation to make us feel 
encouraged, but the fact remains that the story of the churches is 
the history of a tragic failure to realize its one mission: to bring 
people, individuals, groups, classes, races, and nations nearer to 
one another and nearer to the source of aU human understanding 
—to God. 

There can be no doubt as to the preoccupation of many young 
people with religious questions, and an educational psychology or 
philosophy cannot ignore this fact Whether the content of our 
young people's worries, hopes, speculations, loyalties, or opposi- 
tion in regard to religion pleases us or not is of secondary im- 
portance. The existence of these attitudes toward religion is too 
impressive to be overlooked. We should never attempt to im- 
pose our patterns on yoimg people, but we should assist them 
in achieving a clearer position and lead them beyond theories to 
inner experiences. "Religion is not a question of belief but of 
experience. No matter what the world thinks about religious ex- 
perience, the one who has it possesses a great treasure which has 
provided him with a source of life, meaning, and beauty, and 
which has given a new splendor to the world and to mankind. He 
has peace.”® 

This psychological approach should be supplemented by con- 
siderations of the logical relationship of religion with history, 
social phenomena, and science. This point is weU made in an 

3 Jung. 
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address given b}' Arthur H. Compton of the University of Chicago. 
I submit two quotations: 

In brief, then, the argument is this. With man s growing knowledge 
of nature ho has become increasingly a social being. Twenty thousand 
years ago the family seems to ha\*e been the social unit. With improving 
means of communication and techniques, men have specialized more 
and more and have gradually become more interdependent. The 
world is, indeed, becoming the social unit in which it may almost be 
said that each person s welfare affects that of every other. The effect 
of growing science and technolog}" is to make this mutual dependence 
rapidly more complete. In such a civilization the importance of good 
will among men becomes a matter of unprecedented urgency. 

As a matter of historical record no agency has appeared that has 
been comparable with the Christian religion in promoting the love of 
ones fellow’s and the spirit of mutual service. 

Religious Education 

Religion, then, cannot be something set apart from life; it is a 
force and a spirit permeating the whole of it. Religious education, 
therefore, must attempt to be an integrated part of any educa- 
tional effort, fertilizing the total and receiving from the social 
and academic categories direction and advice for its approach. 

The task of religious education at George School is twofold: 
to instruct the student in the principles and history of religion, 
and to have him experience the value of it in school life. We 
believe that the story of religion is an integral part of the cultural 
heritage of humanity and cannot be separated from the history 
of thought and progress. Even the public school has to deal with 
the spirit and the achievements of Christianity, with the horrors 
of medieval practices, and with topics like the Reformation and 
the roots of American democracy in New England church Hfe. 
In our experience the teaching of history, English and American 
literature, languages and the social studies, and the sciences 
affords many natural points of contact for correlation with re- 
ligious history and thought. 

The religious life of the school, furthermore, provides a highly 
valued element of integration for the development of the adoles- 
cent. The psychological situation of our students is of such a 
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variety that, apart from exceptional cases, only one trait could be 
listed as common to all of them; i.e., their insecurity. Many come 
from orthodox or conservative homes, some from families without 
a marked interest in religion, some from distinctly liberal (to avoid 
a term like radical) homes. A great many have attended Sunday 
school for a longer or shorter period of their childhood. Again, 
their reactions to family or church influence in regard to religion 
are of a wide variety. The younger pupils in the ninth and tenth 
grades frequently hold to the pattern of home customs and 
opinions with varying degrees of firmness. Some are rebelling, and 
in the junior and senior years the doubts organize themselves more 
clearly and become vocal. Girls are, as a rule, less disturbed by 
the transition and reintegrate more quickly in their later adoles- 
cence. 

Our school has to find a common platform for an objective to 
make young people aware of the beauty and values of religious 
living. Their intellectual difficulties about religion are largely 
caused by the terminology and religious folklore of the churches. 
To most students religion is a matter of a mere intellectual ac- 
ceptance or rejection. But the essence of a spiritual life ought to 
be largely a matter of an inner experience, having an immediate 
impact on our relations with others. Our dealings with others 
must bear the mark of understanding and helpfulness. It is hoped 
that discipline may be converted into guidance, respect into 
friendship, obedience into willing cooperation. 

The administration of the school will endeavor to represent to 
a growing extent the communal effort of faculty and executive 
staff. The student must be made to sense that even when severe 
steps have to be taken, in cases of misconduct, such steps are 
never dictated by anger. The responsibilities delegated to the- 
students in a scheme of self-government and various committee 
activities (like the Religious Life Committee) tend toward self- 
examination and a deepening of the sense of inner values. We 
feel, many times, unequal to this task, in particular when we 
review the potential achievements. 

This sketchy outline cannot transmit what might be termed the 
spirit of our school. The best we can do is to state the ideal before 
us, that religion ought to inspire confidence, that it should employ 
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healing and liberating elements in guidance and make young 
people aware of the dignitv^ of a life entrusted to man by our 
divine Father. 

Organization of Religious Life and Teaching 

In the following paragraphs an attempt is made to give a brief 
outline of our opportunities for religious experiences and ex- 
pression and of the organization of our courses. Here, too, are 
a few hints for a better understanding of Friends’ principles. 

Worship. Meetings for worship take place on Sundays and on 
Wednesdays. As Friends we worship in silence. Unspoken 
thoughts and prayers unite with those of others in a corporate 
experience. This awareness of a greater unity calls forth, at times, 
a spoken message that expresses more than the thoughts of an 
indi\’idual. 

At George School the meetings for worship take place on Sun- 
days and on Wednesdays before classes. Many young people enter 
readily into the spirit of om meetings; others have serious and 
recurring dijfficulties. Many who have felt such difficulties for a 
long time later have expressed their appreciation of the silent 
w’orship; and some have been instrumental in establishing meet- 
ings in their colleges, or they have become active in their home 
towns. 

Some of the messages given by adults, in meetings of our 
students, are, naturally, of a type growing out of our group life. 
A number of students contribute to the spoken word fairly 
regularly, and they are mostly recognized by their costudents as 
normal and desirable fellows. Some of their messages are of a 
nonreligious nature— their thoughts and convictions, as well as 
their doubts, regarding contemporary problems such as peace, 
social justice, and others. 

Assemblies. An assembly, with the reading from the Bible and 
a few minutes of silence, is held every morning before classes. 
Readings have also been taken from such books as C. F. Andrews’ 
Gandhi, Raven’s A Wanderers Way, and Rufus M. Jones’ Finding 
the Trail of Life. 

At the Sunday morning assembly, taking place before the meet- 
ing for worship, students hear leaders in cffiurch Kfe, prominent 
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social workers, active pacifists, and outstanding educators. The 
assembly has a predominantly religious character. It often leads 
to group conferences with the speaker, to further reference to 
the subject in the meeting for worship, to discussions in our classes 
in religion and other subjects, and to informal discussions with 
teachers on the campus. 

A great many of the assembly speakers attend also our meeting 
for worship. A joint student and faculty committee makes the 
selection of the speakers for the Sunday morning assemblies. 
Among the speakers during the school years 1937-1940 were: 
Frederick J. Libby, Douglas V. Steere, Erdman Harris, Ordway 
Tead, Clarence E. Pickett, Jesse H. Hohnes, E. M. Homrighausen, 
Wilhelm F. Sollmann, Claude G. Beardsley, and Alexander C. 
Purdy. Student members of the Religious Life Committee and 
teachers take turns in conducting the assemblies. 

Conferences. Groups of boys and girls each year attend inter- 
denominational meetings such as those arranged at Buck Hill 
Falls by the Preparatory School Committee of the Intercollegiate 
Y.M.C.A. A number of students attend the religious summer con- 
ference arranged by the Yearly Meeting and the biannual session 
of Friends General Conference which has a special program for 
high school students. 

The attendance at such conferences is encouraged by the 
school. To a limited degree the school assists financially in making 
the attendance possible. When students go to conferences during 
the school year, faculty members accompany them. Members of 
our staflF also serve as chairmen of such conferences or as speakers. 

Discussion Groups. Since 1938 informal discussion groups on 
Sunday afternoon have been meeting with several members of 
the staff. These groups have varied in size and attendance, but 
they seem to answer a need for free expression on religious or 
personal matters. Once a year we invite a speaker to introduce a 
religious topic in a meeting for parents and their children. 

Religious Life Committee. A joint committee of faculty mem- 
bers and students meets, as a rule once a month, in order to select 
the speakers for the Sunday morning assemblies. A number of 
suggestions are received from the students, who are encouraged 
to report suitable speakers whom they may have heard while at 
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home for visits or during vacations. The committee also deals 
with matters arising in the course of the year, such as the singing 
of hjinns, the reporting on conferences attended, the order before 
and after assemblies and meetings. The members of the com- 
mittee are elected by a central student council from those who 
apply for membership. 

Introduction into Religious Education Work. For the past two 
years we have made it possible for six or eight students to teach 
in the Sunday school of a Negro Methodist church of the neigh- 
borhood. Several other students assist in the Friends First Day 
School. Our mixed chorus has been invited to sing in some of 
the neighborhood churches. 

Facidttj Activities. The faculty attends the assemblies and 
meetings for worship. A number of faculty members contribute 
to our vocal ministry. 

The principal and several members of the faculty are regularly 
called upon to serve as speakers in religious meetings or dis- 
cussion and training groups in the neighborhood of Philadelphia. 
Churches other than Friends" have repeatedly asked for speakers 
from the facult\\ 

Several members are active in various branches of the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee and have worked in labor camps 
during summers as members or directors. Our vice-principal is 
the chairman of the Foreign Section of the Service Committee and 
was sent on a mission to Europe in 1939. Our principal was a 
member of the delegation to go to Germany in December, 1938, 
to investigate the Jewish situation. 

The Courses. With the exception of Division L, about which 
a word will be said later, all classes take courses in religion during 
the junior and senior years. The first two years— freshman and 
sophomore— students share all religious activities with the ex- 
ception of the systematic instruction in class. 

The study of religion is given one-fifth of the time allotted to 
the study of English. The classes have generally met every fifth 
period of their English roster throughout the whole year. The 
disadvantage of this arrangement is the small degree of continuity, 
felt the more keenly since the present plan of ninety-minute class 
sessions has been in effect. This report is being written [1940] in 
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the midst of an experiment with an arrangement which com- 
presses the religion classes to two blocks of four weeks each, meet- 
ing in four successive classes on the English roster and leaving the 
fifth period for English composition, the topics for which are often 
chosen by the students from their religious studies. A block of 
foin: weeks is arranged for October and the second for February 
or March; other arrangements are similar. This system secures 
the necessary continuity and also makes for a division of the 
material into four groups or standard courses over the junior 
and the senior years. 

Juniors study the life and teaching of Jesus and the history 
and principles of Quakerism. Seniors consider the most important 
material of the Old Testament and the Christian denominations. 
They study, for example, the organization, ritual, sacraments, and 
major doctrinal opinions of Catholics, Lutherans, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Baptists, Christian Scientists, and a few smaller 
sects (Mennonites, Amish, Oxford Group). 

A social science sequence will naturally devote some time to 
the social testimony of Christianity in its various phases. Thus, 
for example. Division S-40 undertook a study of the communal 
types of society as inspired by the testimony of the early Chris- 
tians. The attitude of Christianity, and of certain of its denomina- 
tions in particular, toward war and peace, nonviolence and inter- 
national cooperation, is stressed whenever a natural interest 
affords such a study. Division L has occasionally established a 
correlation of its classic studies with an elementary investigation 
into tibie contribution of Roman and Greek culture to Christianity. 
Several divisions stressing citizenship have dealt with social 
activities of church bodies and with the elements of psychology 
as viewed from a religious center of interest. The relationship be- 
tween science and religion and, also, occasionally between psy- 
chology and religion is touched upon in divisions mainly con- 
cerned with the study of science and mathematics. 

It may be well to say a word about the course on the life of 
Jesus, because it differs most widely from the pattern of church 
instruction. 

Our first attention centers around the Jewish mind at the time 
of Jesus. We collect information on Jewish customs and tradi- 
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tions from a variety of sources, such as Trattner s As a Jew Sees 
Jesu^, Schuerer s History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus 
Christ, and Radius Life of the People in Biblical Times, Many 
of the customs— such as baptism, foot washing, family and friendly 
meals or ^ast suppers’' with bread breaking— conventionally 
claimed as characteristic of the early Christians are recognized 
as ancient Jewish customs. An introductory study into the gene- 
sis of and the differences betw'een the four gospels aids us in 
contrasting the actual life of Jesus with its literary treatment by 
his earliest biographers and helps with an interpretation of his 
personality. 

Our basic text for the study of Jesus is the gospel of Mark, 
which is occasionally supplemented by or compared with other 
gospels. Both the authenticity and the brevity of Mark recom- 
mend it. Our students, hke all young people, are conditioned 
against reading the Bible. Since one reason for this is the obsolete 
vocabularv’ of the King James version, we use Goodspeed's 
"American Translation.” But, for the sake of literary acquaintance 
and comparison, the King James version is regularly used by a 
small group of students and in class readings. An adequate trans- 
lation of the New Testament does not, of course, do away with 
the prejudice of adolescents against the Bible, a prejudice which 
many adults never overcome; but a modem translation has, in 
our experience, frequently helped build up a new interest in 
religious study. 

The study of the gospel is supplemented by individual reading 
of a great variety of material on the life and the ideals of Jesus. 
This ranges from fiction like Oxenham’s Hidden Years or Golden 
Years to Sholem Asch's Nazarene and covers many theological 
viewpoints. The material is adapted to the needs and theological 
leanings of the individual student and is discussed with him be- 
fore it is assigned. The student reports to the class about his 
reading and shares with the whole class his reaction. In order 
to give more color to such reports and to arouse the interest of 
other students for a book, several well-selected and characteristic 
quotations are read in class and built into the reading report at 
their proper places. Such a cooperative enterprise creates the 
basis for a discussion and furthers our common study of the 
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gospel, which we interrupt numerous times in order to listen 
to such reports. 

Now and then such reading of the reports stimulates the stu- 
dent to go into the study of a special and limited topic. One 
junior recently, of her own accord, wrote a paper on the status 
of medicine at the time of Jesus. Another investigated the type 
of religious communism practiced by the Essenes. In doing so, 
again a variety of material was utilized and the elements of re- 
search work were acquired on a level suited for this age. (For the 
two themes in question the available Biblical literature and 
numerous commentaries were employed, as well as sources like 
the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences and literature on the his- 
tory of medicine. ) 

In a Quaker school it is only natural that questions of social 
and international justice and peace meet with widespread inter- 
est. Topics like ‘What Did Jesus Think About Peace and Non- 
violence?” or “The Quaker Basis for the Peace Testimony” are 
among the standard themes considered. The interest in denomi- 
national differences which adolescents have at this stage of their 
development arouses discussions of the sacraments, ritualistic 
practices of the various churches, and dogmatic beliefs. Im- 
portant as these topics are, we have to leave the burden of their 
study to the later courses. Brief answers suflBce to remove preju- 
dices or lack of adequate information until time allows us to go 
deeper into their study. 

In the discussion of religious education it is hard to separate 
content from method. Religious instruction needs to remain flex- 
ible enough to adapt itself to new situations. The teacher must 
be ready to answer the precise and rationalistic type of ques- 
tion which the student asks without imposing an opinion on him 
or leaving him in too great insecurity. Quakerism tries to make 
yoimg people see that faith is by no means identical with ac- 
cepting factual or senaifactual opinions about God, eternity, 
Jesus, or the sacraments. Since Quakerism strives to be an atti- 
tude toward Kfe and its problems, a way of life rather than a 
system of thought, only tentative answers can, at times, be given. 
The primary objective of the religious instruction, then, is to 
foster a sane and scientifically soimd method of seeking the 
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necessar\' intellectual and spiritual food. It should also encourage 
trust in the experiences of life itself, the teachings of which are 
beyond science and literature. 

A word may be added about our procedures in other courses. 
We endeavor to have all studies supplemented by outside read- 
ing. The study of Quakerism may branch out into a variety of 
supplementary’ topics, such as biographies of Fox, Penn, Wool- 
man, and Elizabeth Fry’ or a studv of the humanitarian activities, 
Quaker customs, and many others. Similarly a study of the Chris- 
tian denominations will follow largely a historical course in 
class, but the home reading will expand to special phases of the 
theme. Biographies of Luther, Calvin, Wesley; novehstic mate- 
rial (Children of God); contemporary biographies like Parkers 
The Incredible Messiah (Father Divine); a study of the Men- 
nonites or Amish; a plainly descriptive enumeration of sects like 
Braden s See These Banners Go; parts of Bates’ American Faith; 
a special study of one denomination, for which the student gath- 
ers most of his material by writing to his home church or by 
\isiting a church in the neighborhood— these are some of the 
supplementary’ fields going parallel with oiu: classroom work. 

In a good many cases we deviate from this correlation and al- 
low the student to read on topics in which he may have a personal 
interest but which are not immediately related to his classroom 
work. Seniors have the prixilege of choosing their own reading 
material on the approval of the teacher as long as their work 
proceeds satisfactorily. Some of our ‘T)est sellers” are: Wicken- 
dens Youth and Religion, Link’s Return to Religion, Whitney’s 
Elizabeth Fry, Mann’s Joseph in Egypt, Clinchy’s AU in the Name 
of God, Abrams’ Preachers Present Arms, Myers’ Religion Lends 
a Hand, Gummere’s Quakerism and Witchcraft, Pringle’s Record 
of a Quaker Conscience, Jones’ Swords into Ploughshares and 
The Double Search, 

About 12 per cent of all our books circulating from the Hbrary 
are assigned or have been chosen for this reading. Our news- 
paper and pamphlet files contain several thousand clippings on 
a variety of topics, such as religion and literature, peace, the 
Bible, the church in Germany, and the Jews. A special set of 
handbooks to be used by whole groups is not included in this 
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figure. The reading list of an average student is illustrated by 
the following samples covering the work of two years: 


Junior Year 
Ash, The Nazarene 
Axling, Kagawa 
Best, Rebel Saints 
Talbot, My People of the 
Plains 

Trueblood, Essence of Spir- 
itual Religion 


Senior Year 

Bates, Biography of the Bible 
Elkinton, The Doukhobores 
Gregg, Power of Non-Vio- 
lence 

Radin, Life of the People in 
Biblical Times 
Wieman, Popularity 


If an opportunity affords itself or a natural correlation with 
another subject is presented, we are at liberty to deviate from 
the scheme of our four courses as mentioned above. Some illus- 
trations for this are topics chosen sometime during a senior 
course: "Nonviolence,^ "Communal Living in Early Christianity 
and in Later Christian Sects, Including Contemporary Move- 
ments,” "Religious Reform Before Luther,” "The Hximanitarian 
Work of Friends Since 1914,” "The Social Message of Christian- 
ity.” Such subjects, however, are favored only when a strong 
group spirit expresses a concern for such a study and when sup- 
porting work in other subjects has preceded or parallels it. 

Combination of Religion, Social Studies, and History in Divi- 
sion L} In order to create a balance to the predominantly lin- 
guistic studies of Division L students and to prepare them to 
some degree for later work in American history, this sequence 
enters upon a combination of religion, the social studies, and 
history a year earlier than do other divisions and continues it 
for two years (tenth and eleventh grades) with the double 
amount of hours as compared with other classes, leaving the 
senior year to the exclusive study of religion with the usual 
amount of classroom time. This experiment has been going on 
since 1938 with encouraging results. 

Some of our major topics during the tenth and eleventh grades 
were: ‘The English Revolution and the Rise of Quakerism,” 
‘The French Revolution and the Church in France,” ‘The In- 


^ See pages 350-351. 
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dustrial Revolution of the Nineteenth Century and the Rise of 
Socialism,” "‘Imperialism under Frederick the Great and Bis- 
marck: the Churches in Prussia,” “The Russian Revolution and 
the Church,” “The Jewish Situation in Europe and America.” 

Art, Music, and Religious Poetry. Our classes occasionally em- 
ploy church and religious art and the masterpieces of sacred 
music. The Carnegie Fine Arts Set for Secondary Schools and 
the Junior Carnegie Music Set contain good illustrative material. 
The music set happens to be in the religion classroom and is, 
therefore, particularly convenient for use. The widespread inter- 
est of our hobby group in classical music and its well-planned 
record programs have also contributed materially to the inter- 
est in sacred music, particularly in the creations of Bach. The 
Christmas and spring musicales always include several num- 
bers of sacred music. At the Sunday evening vesper service, 
voluntarily attended by most students, there are both instru- 
mental and vocal selections. 

I regret to say, however, that our hymn singing has not re- 
ceived a share large enough to make it a more vital part of our 
communiU^ experiences. Here, also, we are still experimenting. 

Once a year a group of students arrange, with the assistance 
of their English teachers, a Sunday morning program during 
which they read religious poetry or poetical Bible passages. A 
number of students each year choose religious subjects for their 
senior essays, and a students' assembly in the spring of 1940 
arranged for the reading of these essays. 

Guidance. There exists a great desire among the students for 
unplanned discussion which cannot always be satisfied in the 
classroom. Questions on immortality, the reasons for modem 
superstitions, inferiority feelings, mental hygiene and religion, 
the use of alcohol and tobacco, and petting are likely to come up 
at the most unexpected moments. As far as class discussion seems 
to be helpful, we regularly enter into it. In a number of cases, 
however, the students hesitate to raise this type of question in 
class, and then we arrange personal interviews. 

Private interviews frequently reveal the degree to which re- 
ligious influences and the basic needs of adolescents must be 
considered together. In the liberal environment of a Quaker 
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school, numerous students from orthodox or conservative homes 
experience changes or doubts or become confirmed in their home 
beliefs. Quaker children are equally unpredictable. It hardly 
needs to be said that any advisory guidance aims at a strict de- 
nominational neutrality. The number of students joining the 
Friends, while b^re, is very small (between two and five a year); 
the number joining after graduation is considerably larger. Often 
we find ourselves advising an individual to get closer to his home 
church or to join a church of his own preference. It so happened 
one year that I strongly encouraged an Episcopahan boy to join 
the Catholic Church, which was his desire, and at the same 
time, in cooperation with his pastor, prepared a Lutheran boy 
for his confirmation. 

In surveying the questions most frequently asked us, these few 
topic’s may be mentioned here as typical of those covered: life 
after death; the sacraments of the Catholic Church, particularly 
confession; dogmatic peculiarities of certain churches, like trin- 
ity, virginity of Mary, communion, the divinity of Jesus; the 
miracles; the silent meeting of the Friends. Some of the personal 
problems have been: "my inferiority feelings,"' "my parents" in- 
difference to religion,"" "I do things that no one ever did before,"" 
“My parents do not get along with each other,"" and "Why per- 
fect honesty toward such and such a teacher?"" 

It is not always possible nor perhaps desirable to make a clear 
distinction between religious counseling and personal guidance; 
i.e., mental hygiene or just friendly advice from teacher to 
student may be worthless without a religious reference. Fre- 
quently these conversations grow out of an ordinary contact 
on the campus or after class, and they are always as informal 
as possible. 

In Conclusion 

There is no reason to reiterate to what an extent we feel under 
the weight of the multiplicity of problems arising everywhere. 
We have no mysterious methods guaranteeing success. The 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends, which 
owns our school and directs us in matters of general policy, is 
a body representing no particular educational tradition, except 
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for the faith and practice of the Quakers in general. We feel, 
however, that we are benefiting from the aspirations of our 
communiK* and from its faith. 

We cannot possibly draw a balance of results in religious edu- 
cation. If we should have any success at all, we must attribute 
it, paradoxically, to our own insecurity; but the incessant search 
for the better must never be permitted to assume the proportions 
of confusion. When it comes to answering their thousand ques- 
tions, however, we are not ashamed to have our young people 
share our embarrassments. This may be the one small contribu- 
tion which we have to offer to religious education. 

Religious education is an unsolved problem for the American 
school system. The Sunday schools of all Christian and Jewish 
denominations, including our own, feel their inadequacy before 
this task. The public schools are aware of the dangers to our 
national unity arising from the claim of large churches for 
segregation of the denominations. And perhaps the private 
schools have a larger mission to fulfill than they realize at pres- 
ent. The first step in this direction would have to be a religious 
renaissance of parents and teachers and a new theism avoiding 
an indoctrinating and largely dogmatic theology. American ed- 
ucation has made such an encouraging progress over the past 
twenty years that we feel hopeful about a deepening sense of 
responsibility toward religion, too. We have mustered enough 
courage to attack even such a delicate problem as sex education, 
which embarrassed centuries of people before us. Let us hope that 
another generation of parents and teachers will reorient them- 
selves suflBciently to abandon their reticence in religious matters 
as they have determinedly done in the case of sex education. 
The responsibility as well as the reward will be higher than 
in any previous quest. 



THE GERMANTOWN FRIENDS SCHOOL 

GERMANTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 

The Germantown Friends School was founded in 1845 by mem- 
bers of the local Friends’ meeting to provide what was then 
called a ‘‘guarded education” for the Friends’ children of the 
community. A few years later it was decided to open this very 
small institution to children of neighbors who, though not Quak- 
ers in membership, were in harmony with Friends’ views. 

Now, after almost a century, the school has grown in size 
with the community and numbers over 600 pupils and teachers. 
Germantown and Chestnut Hill were in 1845 rural suburbs of 
Philadelphia, eight and twelve miles respectively from City 
Hall. They are now parts of the continuously built-up city and, 
though still regarded as suburbs, have lost all rural character. 
The population is over 100,000 without counting adjacent dis- 
tricts, some beyond the city line, from which a few of our present 
pupils come to us. Besides several large public junior or senior 
high schools in or on the edge of our district, there are ten or 
more private schools, ours being the only one carrying coeduca- 
tion tirough all years from four-year kindergarten to twelfth 
grade. 

The various school buildings, the large Friends’ meeting house, 
the Friends’ Free Library (of some 35,000 volumes), a Friends’ 
home for the aged, and two graveyards occupy about half of a 
large city block, which is residential on two sides and mainly 
business on the other two. A large church, a bank, and several 
shops and residences occupy the rest of the block. What once 
was generous playground space is now in part devoted to park- 
ing space for automobiles and in part to the two kindergartens 
and other relatively new school buildings. But, with management, 
various gymnasium classes find outdoor accommodation in good 
weather, others cross the street to the playground of the Ger- 
mantown Boys Club, and all find room to go outside at their 
several recess periods. For athletics and other afterschool play, 
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the school has two attractive and well-equipped fields at a few 
minutes’ distance by bus or auto, and less than fifteen minutes 
on foot. The girls use one of these and the boys the other. Each 
field is provided with lockerhouses and good tennis courts as 
well as the regular graded and well-turfed spaces for hockey, 
football, soccer, baseball, and lacrosse. 

On the main school grounds there are separate boys’ and girls’ 
g\Tnnasiums, each with locker facilities and provision for medical 
attention; separate four-year and regular kindergartens; a forge; 
the extensive three-storied schoolhouse for all grades from I to 
XII; and the other buildings already mentioned. Of the latter, 
the school makes daily use of the library, sharing its services 
with the community’, and occasional as well as periodic use of 
the meeting house, where the eight upper classes attend Friends’ 
meeting every’ Thursday. 

Tuition fees are $300 per year in the seventh grade, rising to 
$325 the next year, $350 for the next two years and $400 for the 
last two. \’ery little of the school’s income is from endowment, 
though funds have been set aside for special purposes such as 
scholarships and teachers’ retirement. The school contributes 
equally with the indi\idual teachers to the building up of funds 
to make possible appropriate retirement arrangements. The 
school is not run for profit. Salaries are planned so that teachers 
receive most of the income, but the budget provides for repairs 
and replacement of property. The maximum salary cut during 
the worst depression years was 10 per cent— usually less— and 
the cuts W’ere not of long dmration. 

Germantovm Meeting makes an annual grant to provide schol- 
arships, and a further sum has recently been raised each year 
for this important pxirpose. Scholarships are not limited to Friends 
or even to students of high academic rank. 

The Upper School faculty in 1940-1941 numbered 25 who 
did full-time work, not counting oflSce staff or interns. Seventeen 
were in service before our association wnth the Eight-Year Study 
and 5 have taught here for twenty-five years or more. Thirteen 
of the 25 are members of the Society of Friends. 

A valuable ally in our work is a strong Parents’ Auxiliary, with 
a complete organization for the school as a whole and subcom- 
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mittees for every grade in the school course. Meeting at times 
to discuss with teachers the common concern for the children 
of the school, at other times in evening classes for self-improve- 
ment, the Parents’ Auxiliary is an effective agent in making the 
school the center of interest in the larger community, and may 
be counted on to interpret educational policies and promote the 
interest of the school. 

In the years immediately before the present decade the Up- 
per School laid stress on preparing pupils for College Board 
Examinations, but there has been much preoccupation with 
newer ways of education that the more experimental schools have 
recommended to the country. 

A marked Quaker religious influence has generally prevailed 
among us, but the school has not sought to win non-Friends to 
actual membership in the Society of Friends. Many Friends, 
especially those not close enough to the life of the school to have 
firsthand knowledge, sometimes question whether the Quaker 
testimony should not be more emphatically borne, and have 
thought it a bad sign that comparatively few non-Friend gradu- 
ates seek membership with Friends. 

Meanwhile the institution doubled in numbers and equip- 
ment from 1910 to 1930, and in consequence foimd itself facing 
questions of definition and aim. Was the school to become a 
little more progressive, a good deal more so, or possibly less so? 
Was it to emphasize Quaker traditions more or foUow an un- 
denominational religious trend? 

Our participation in the Eight-Year Study came rather sud- 
denly, and may have been a fortunate interruption in the de- 
liberate way in which we had been approaching decisions about 
our deeper purposes. This new association has been no easy one. 
Some of the suggestions of the Directing Committee did not 
seem to fit directly into our situation. We were more easily con- 
vinced that many of the old educational devices and theories 
were inadequate than that certain experimental new ones were 
the right ones for us. 

The influence of the Eight-Year Study on its member schools 
has been toward a scientific assessment of the results which 
the several schools have professed to seek. It has invited a clear 
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statement of local aims plus the application of definite devices 
for measuring the outcomes. But in studying our purposes we, 
like others, have found many of them to be living, intangible, 
not easily reduced to a true statement. Methods of evaluation 
that grow out of a pragmatist philosophy and that look to a 
secular democracy are hkely to be challenging, but not com- 
pletely satisfying. We think that we have learned much from 
the Eight-Year Study, both of a democracy that is admirable and 
of ways of measuring that are revealing; we are also increasingly 
convinced that we have made some discoveries of our ovm and 
that we shall miss our right destiny if we fail to continue to 
make such discoveries. For we are, by purpose of oiu: founders, 
by our owm experience, and by the expectation of all concerned, 
a Quaker school. The next few pages must be given to a con- 
sideration of what this means to us. 

Let us, then, ask questions such as these; What has it meant 
in the past to be a Friends' school? What is the present trend 
at Germantown Friends School? What does Quakerism mean 
to us now? What has Quakerism to offer those of our school 
community who are not Friends? 

It is useful here to turn to one of the most recent books ^ on 
Quaker education, which promises to carry weight among Amer- 
ican Friends of the present and which looks both to the future 
and to the past. The author. Dr. H. H. Brinton, gives a list of 
ten policies of Quaker education of the past, which we now quote 
to oflFer an outline for our further discussion. "These items,” 
says Dr. Brinton, "represent tendencies and policies, not neces- 
sarily accomplishments.” Here follows the list: 

1. Development of a sense of belonging to the Quaker Com- 
munity. 

2. A religiously guarded education. 

3. Dedicated and concerned teachers. 

4. Nonviolent discipline and methods. 

5. Appeal to the inward sense of rightness. 

6. Equal education of both sexes. 

7. Equality in education of races and classes. 

^ Howard H. Brinton, Quaker Education in Theory and Practice, 1940, 
pp. 52 ff. 
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8. Moderation in dress, speech, and deportment (simplicity). 

9. Scholastic integrity. 

10. Emphasis on practical subjects in the curriculum. 

Not all of these points or policies are of equal concern to us here, 
and in one instance we will group two of them for convenience. 

Policies of Quaker Education 

1. Community. Less stress is laid today by Friends on belong- 
ing to a peculiar and unworldly community than in the distant 
past, when Quakers so overdid their separateness as to bring about 
natural reactions on the part of the younger members. It is prob- 
able that that reaction has gone too far, and that a move in the 
opposite direction is now in its beginnings. 

The sense of community today is strengthened by emphasis 
on positive interests and measures, such as the relief of suffer- 
ing in wartime, the study of problems arising from our confused 
social order, and the numerous responsibilities which various 
meetings take on as routine or emergency cares. Pro\dding play- 
ground facilities in Germantown for underprivileged children, 
raising money for Red Cross or for the local Welfare campaign, 
collecting clothing or books to send where there is a call for 
such help, and numerous other projects varying from year to 
year bring a return to oxur pupils who engage in them. Joint 
activity for imselfish ends is creative of community spirit of the 
right kind. A few of our graduates have spent vacation time at 
work camps, and communicate to us the meaning of these proj- 
ects. A few more of our graduates or older pupils than before 
are now joining the Society of Friends, but there is no direct 
attempt to urge this step. It is rather the aim to induce all to 
adopt as much of the Friendly attitude as they find individually 
helpful. 

2. Guarded Religious Education. The phrase “guarded educa- 
tion” is not a favorite one among Friends at the present time; 
it has long suggested narrowness as opposed to enrichment, and 
a faulty psychology of ineffective repression. Nevertheless, most 
of our parents, whether Friends or not, wish a present-day equiva- 
lent of the older “guarded education” that is sound and that their 
children wiU respect. 
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A wholesomely busy youth is not merely forbidden or warned. 
In this connection the "book of Faith and Practice quotes from 
John Woolman: “ “Dhine love imposes no rigorous or unreason- 
able commands, but graciously points out the spirit of brother- 
hood as the way to happiness, in attaining which it is necessary 
that we relinquish all that is selfish.” 

The school has a program of Biblical and other religious in- 
stiuction, integrated in the Lower School with other subject 
instruction but given separately in the older classes, including 
studies and readings of social and ethical import. Only one 
period a week in each class is reserved for this purpose, but 
the same interests come up in many of the other courses— es- 
pecially as the “Bible teachers” are not generally specialists in 
religion, but rather the regular teachers who know their classes 
best. In recent years, however, several of these courses have 
been given by an unusually well-qualified alumna and former 
school-parent. 

A cooperative committee has recently come into being, with 
membership representing parents, faculty, alumni, administra- 
tion, and the school committee, which aims, as it gradually 
gains experience, to promote and extend the interests of the 
school which may be called religious or spiritual. In May of 1940 
this committee sent a questionnaire to aU of the families repre- 
sented in the school, inquiring in some detail what value par- 
ents attach to the various types of instruction, or contributing 
phases of school life, and inviting suggestions. About 140 replies 
are now being studied by the committee. The answers seem to 
value most of all the spiritual qualities in the school atmosphere, 
including friendliness, toleration, integrity of scholarship, sym- 
pathy and imagination in the teaching, the spirit of sharing and 
of fairness in the conduct of school activities. The program of 
Bible study, the Friends’ meeting, and the home and church 
association also were recognized. It is hoped that this step and 
subsequent ones may count in drawing the school community 
more closely together on what should be its deepest and most 
significant level. 

8. Dedicated and Concerned Teachers. The book of Faith 

- Joumd, Rancocas edition, p. 406. 
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and Practice remarks: “Friends have always held the view that a 
religious environment, such as is created by "concerned teachers,’ 
is essential to a right school atmosphere. Religious training of 
the child cannot be wholly relegated to a department nor to 
one day in the week.” 

If during the past thirty years much attention in the selection 
of new teachers at Germantown Friends School has been put 
on their competence to teach and on their academic qualifica- 
tions, it was in part the intention to raise the standard in these 
respects and in part the confidence that the previous stress on 
dedication and concern and membership in the Society of Friends 
would carry over its benefits and not its possible previous short- 
comings. Many of the teachers who were not Friends when they 
were appointed have subsequently become Friends. 

Probably one of the newer phases of Quaker education in 
the twentieth century, notably seen in the colleges, is the re- 
placement of stress on formal membership in the religious so- 
ciety by stress on appropriate and harmonious functioning in 
the school or college group. Friends and non-Friends have 
sometimes seemed quite indistinguishable in their contributions 
on faculty or alumni committees. 

The writers of this report do not feel very competent to deal 
with this section, whatever their personal ideas may be about 
how they should have been selected and who should replace 
them. But they vdsh in concluding to testify that they have 
found the attitude of high but reasonable and happy expectation 
of their pupils the most powerful daily incentive to a dedication 
that is sane and genuine, to a concern that renews itself from 
this as well as from other sources. 

4. Nonviolent Discipline and Methods; 5. Appeal to the In- 
ward Sense of Rightness, These testimonies have for three centu- 
ries been fundamental in Quaker theory, and at times have re- 
ceived convincing confirmation in application, in the schools, and 
in general. The testimony of early Friends against taking human 
life, even after judicial process, was the more firmly held because 
of the conviction that in every human being something of the 
divine resided, at least an aptitude for receiving Divine guidance. 
This attitude of Friends is so well known, and is shared by so 
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many groups and individuals, that it need not be emphasized in 
this place. 

In its application in school or in family life, the appeal to the 
inner sense of right and the avoidance of coercion have become 
familiar to modem educators. Discipline in our school has im- 
proved in recent decades through increased appreciation of the 
rightness and utility of this old Quaker and newer progressive 
testimon\\ It is not only possible but marvelously fruitful to 
depend more on a school atmosphere in which cooperation and 
consent leave coercion a minor place. 

At the moment there is no organized Student Council at Ger- 
mantown Friends School. We do not regard this lack as a symp- 
tom of tmst in authority over agreement, but as suggesting an 
absence of red tape and formality. Even in the relations of ad- 
ministrators, teachers, school committee, and parents, the features 
of organization and definition seem minor compared with the 
familiar practice of cooperation. Executive authority is exercised 
as timesa\ing in matters that do not seem to require democratic 
debate; confidence and the knowledge that appeal can be made 
are safeguards here. All factors in the school community are 
sensitive to the opinion of all other factors, and the children 
themselves readily make their attitudes known without friction or 
abuse. 

6. Equal Education of Both Sexes. The success of our coedu- 
cation for many years may lead to complacency in this matter 
on the part of teachers who readily accept what seems a good 
state of affairs—with too little analysis of what makes coeduca- 
tion work. In the junior high school years, as many parents and 
teachers feel, the boys and girls do not cooperate so well as both 
earlier and later. The mutual respect of boy and girl seems to 
advance in the eleventh and twelfth grades as they jointly imder- 
take more responsibilities for others and head the school activi- 
ties. Our satisfaction with things as they are may be because we 
expect too little. More development of the techniques of coopera- 
tion has recently been suggested. Our visitors rate our coeduca- 
tional life as one of our strongest points. We owe this advantage, 
in no small degree, to sensible and wise planning in our Lower 
School. 
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7. Equality in Education of Races and Classes, Here there is 
no occasion for complacency. We are prone to blame the short- 
comings in American social life for the shortcomings in school. 
But schools must do their best to raise the standards of society. 
That is what they are for. The presence of a few Jewish students 
in most of our classes, without our feeling very aware of them 
as different from others, marks an advance over fifteen years ago, 
when we had almost none. Meanwhile our tuition fees are be- 
yond the means of some of our alumni parents and of a large 
part of the Germantown community. Our scholarship funds are 
supplemented by the annual raising of several thousand dollars 
to retain a number of pupils whom we must otherwise lose. It 
is true that a few of our children have far too much money spent 
on them for reasons more of pride and indulgence than of real 
service. Much can be done to encourage children who have little 
spending money to see that the situation does not justify them 
in feelings either of envy or of inferiority. 

Some Friends are uneasy at the absence of Negro children 
and teachers in nearly all Friends" schools, claiming that the 
motives for this exclusion are incompatible with the Quaker 
testimony of equality. Others reply that the ideal of equality 
cannot be achieved in a short time, that the welfare of Negroes 
is better promoted by supporting separate Negro education, 
that it would be disturbing to bring Negroes into our schools 
before there is a good deal more social equality in the relations 
of adults of both colors. Whoever is right a^out this, clearly our 
practice lags behind our theory. 

Although we are a day school, a large staff of workers is em- 
ployed to care for the buildings, the heating, and the serving of 
luncheon. Both colored and white work together without fric- 
tion. In 1936 the seniors dedicated their yearbook to the colored 
janitor, and his picture in the place of honor was inscribed with 
words of friendship and respect. 

Since our association in the Eight-Year Study, the school has 
made progress with pupils of moderate academic aptitude. These 
now receive a better education than before, and have less oc- 
casion to feel unhappy or inferior; pupils are respected as per- 
sons on their general merits; “flunking” is more relative than 
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before and comes more often from weakness of purpose than 
from lack of “gray matter.” 

At the suggestion of some of our parents ( or honor students ) 
and with the approval of faculty and of students who were con- 
sulted. commencement honors in 1940 were made somewhat 
less conspicuous at the graduation exercises than in former years, 
although that year s senior class w’as above the average in achieve- 
ment and in their appreciation of true scholarship. Some of our 
teachers have faith that the quality of this appreciation can be 
expected to advance as we are able to escape from the influence 
of marks and of competition. Pupils as well as others are inter- 
ested in these pros and cons; any change in our use of marks will 
be made in consultation with them and their parents. 

In our acknowledgment of “equahty” as an ideal, we are fac- 
ing front but are not moving fast. The movement has been faster, 
however, since we joined in the Eight-Year Study. 

S. Simplicity, This subject has already been discussed to some 
extent under earlier heads. It is a very difficult one for adult 
Friends to be clear about, let alone the children and their schools. 
Our parents’ organization, especially in the meetings of the par- 
ents of the several classes, at least gives the subject frequent 
attention. Simplicity must be cultivated as a positive aid to a 
life well aimed. Even when incomes are reduced, the virtues 
of simplicity are not invariably gained, except as the children 
themselves come to know them as beneficial. The differences 
between a breadth and enrichment of life that is valid and one 
that is wasteful cannot easily be agreed upon and convincingly 
announced by parents. The encouragement of vital constructive 
interests in studies, hobbies, and group activities is the best an- 
swer, but we are still seeking for others. 

9. Scholastic Integrity, Our visitors and critics, who find us 
far from perfect in important respects, are prone to grant us 
too much credit in this field. It is indeed a question how far 
teachers should go in stressing precise truth in the acquisition 
of the details of knowledge. Mathematics and science carry with 
them appropriate methods of checking the truth of their opera- 
tions; but in other studies, language can be carelessly used uiJess 
teachers and pupils strengthen each other in critical technique to 
guard justice of claim and of intention. 
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Dr. Brinton says that integrity has been a characteristic quaKty 
of most Friends’ schools; that there has not been improper 
"window-dressing in their printed announcements, which have 
sometimes exhibited extraordinary feats of understatement.” In 
these times of glamour and excessive claim in advertising, we 
find our adult school community sensitive to any careless trend 
toward misrepresentation. The word “semantics” is a new one 
in our vocabulary, but distrust of loose generalization and watch- 
fulness of words that readily change their meanings are con- 
cerns that Friends maintain with care. 

The work of our pupils in music and the arts is generally free 
from elaboration or pretentious artistry. Sincerity is a first prin- 
ciple in all expression. We think our children have good habits 
in these connections. 

But otir attitude is not so complacent as the above words may 
make it seem. It is much easier to avoid obvious falsehood than 
to achieve truth in really big and important ways. 

10. Practical Subjects, The discussion of this point in Dr. Brin- 
ton s book is mainly of historical interest and applies in especial 
degree to the pioneer work of English Friends in their schools, 
which experimented with new subjects, especially scientific ones, 
before as well as since the time when the English public schools 
added laboratories to their plants. 

Under the influence of the Eight-Year Study our school has 
endeavored to improve its curricular offerings— as described in 
the section on "Program Changes”— and now gives more place 
to scientific interests and to the practical uses of several sub- 
jects. 

There are other testimonies of Friends besides these ten, 
though some, like pacifism, are implied in two or more of them. 
The peace testimony is perhaps the one with which our alumni 
feel they have been most impressed when pupils. It goes, of 
course, much beyond the refusal to participate in war, and rec- 
ommends a way of life, personal and national, which removes 
the occasion of war. Patriotism to Friends, as to many other 
groups and individuals, has an important meaning and appeal 
in times of peace, and carries with it an earnest sense of the ob- 
ligations of good citizens; one of these obligations is to influence 
their government to an international policy of the good neigh- 
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bor. In times of war, especially. Friends feel deeply not only 
the obligations they owe their countr)’ but also those that they 
owe to all men. Individual Friends often have tragic choices to 
make in such crises, and not all make the same interpretation 
or follow identical courses. Final authority does not reside in 
any o\ erseeing bodv of heads of the church, but in the mind and 
will of God as felt and apprehended within each person. In the 
war stress of 1917 and 191S tolerance of the several conscientious 
attitudes that appeared in the school was felt to be an important 
duty and example, with gentleness and forbearance toward those 
of such intense connetion for or against warlike activities that 
they fell into impatience with all who thought differently. 

It may be said that Friends in England were pioneers in cer- 
tain phases of democracy long before the tolerant century when 
all citizens there, including women, were granted full rights as 
citizens. American Friends are probably more thoroughly demo- 
cratic now than in some earlier periods, but they are not satisfied 
with the theory of a democracy or an education that is secular. 
They would feel with Dean Henry W. Holmes, writing in the 
Atlantic Monthly of July, 1940, that the greatest need of the 
schools of our nation is religion. The question is often raised 
whether democracy or religion can survive much longer. Friends 
might answer speculatively that separately neither has a good 
chance, but together they would command a profounder loyalty 
through a period of adversity than either could do alone. This 
attitude in our school explains the slowness with which we 
have been able to translate and incorporate into our school life 
many of the newer educational devices that have been devel- 
oped and justified in school situations where the democracy 
aimed at was secular. Often we need something very like the 
particular thing proposed, but our own body’s health may not 
be well sustained if new vital organs are thrust too quickly in 
among the others now in adjustment. 

The principles and testimonies that have been described in 
this report have not been uniformly followed either before or 
since our admission to the group of schools in the Eight-Year 
Study; they suggest the direction of our aim, and the explana- 
tion of the fact diat our school group has been blessed by much 
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unity; it has also, of course, been troubled, as groups are, by the 
lack of it on occasion. Membership in the Eight-Year Study is 
helping us to examine our aims and procedures more critically, 
to discover which of them need adjustment and which greater 
devotion. It is probably true that the value of our best Quaker 
traditions will be increased by both adjustment and devotion; 
we trust that the next eight years may bring progress in both 
respects. 

Program Changes 

We hope our present program means a sensitiveness to new 
currents, along with a will to maintain the solid values long 
credited to our school. The new freedom was limited for us in 
two ways: in the first place, we had to consider the restrictions 
of existing equipment and personnel; in the second place, we 
had to provide for the requirements of the few colleges which 
did not participate and of certain competitive examinations for 
scholarships. Accordingly the lines of the program were adopted 
to permit a boy or girl to prepare for college, whether the col- 
lege shared in the project or not. But in spite of the limitations of 
our freedom we may fairly say that the school has followed its 
collective judgment in the education of its boys and girls, almost 
unhampered by college prescription. 

Our modifications apply to the final six years of the school. 
The main change was an increase throughout these six years in 
the amount of history and science for our students, to give them 
a more substantial basis of knowledge for dealing with the 
situations which they would face in common after school and 
college. Along with this went the desire to use the early years 
for the discovery of special interests, and the later years for 
the development of well-defined interests and aptitudes. 

In order to allow more time for history and science, we re- 
vised the arrangements for foreign languages. In the eighth 
grade nearly every pupil takes either French or Latin; in the 
ninth grade he usually continues the language begun in the 
eighth grade, and may take a beginning course in the other 
language. Thus he has opportunity, if he continues both lan- 
guages to the end of his school days, to study one language for 
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five years and the other for four. Those who do not begin a 
second foreign language in the ninth grade have a course which 
supplements their work in English and history and aids them 
in the organization of the work of the later grades. Science car- 
ries through all three grades; history goes on through the seventh 
and eighth grades, but is omitted in the ninth grade by those 
who study a second foreign language. 

The curriculum of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades is 
planned to permit the student whose aims are clearly directed 
toward special fields to arrange his work accordingly, but we 
do not wish to encourage the idea that pupils as a rule can show 
unmistakable bias at this stage in their development. We try to 
guard against shutting off from any boy or girl the resources of 
a study merely because it is hard or because another study 
catches his fancy for the moment. 

Enghsh and history are required of every student in grades X, 
XI, and XII. An account of the history course appears later. Our 
Bible courses are also included in the requirement, and physical 
training is continued, with increase in our tendency to adapt the 
instruction to individual needs rather than to devote time largely 
to class drill. Mathematics is required through the tenth grade. 

In the tenth grade each student, in addition to taking the re- 
quired courses, elects two fields of study from the following: 
Latin, French, science, art. In the eleventh and twelfth grades 
he takes each year at least two fields of study beyond the re- 
quired work. Mathematics, German, geology, economics, music, 
and public speaking are added to the electives for the final two 
years. 

The Social Studies Program. In the reorganized plan the social 
studies are offered to all grades of the junior and senior high 
school, and required of all pupils except those in the ninth grade, 
where an elective course is given. The work of the Lower School 
which leads up to that work may be summarized as follows: in 
the fifth and sixth grades the emphasis is on geography, in the 
seventh and eighth on history, though it is a matter of empha- 
sis and not of separation. In the fifth grade we study the geog- 
raphy of the United States, with its effect on history and on 
the current life of our people, and the geography and commercial 
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and cultural life of Mexico and Canada. In the sixth grade we 
take up the geography of Europe, Asia, and Africa, with a survey 
of transportation and trade. 

The seventh grade studies the history of the United States in 
some detail, with particular emphasis on the colonial period and 
on the western expansion of the American people. A study of 
current events is an active part of the work of this year. In the 
eighth grade we try to find out more about the social, economic, 
political, and international problems of present-day United States. 
We attempt to see our place in the world around us and to dis- 
cover what possibilities there are for public service in adult 
life. Owing to program requirements, it is not possible to offer 
a full course in the social studies in the ninth year. In this year 
the English Department has arranged its work to include con- 
siderable social studies material. 

In the senior high school the social studies are required of all 
pupils. The three years’ course is planned as a whole; the continu- 
ity of human history is observed. 

1. Tenth Grade, Briefly summarized, the course here pursued 
is based on a study of the ancient Oriental civilizations, the 
Greek and Roman world, the rise of the world religions, tlie 
barbarian invasions, and the period from the so-called Dark 
Ages to the Crusades. As it seems natural in such a course to 
start with prehistoric man, we lead off with a brief survey of the 
American Indian as an index of civilization— as he appeared to 
those white men who discovered him in 1492, when the prehis- 
toric period of American history ends. An inquiry as to the ex- 
istence of a similar standard of life elsewhere leads naturally 
to the Old Stone Age in Europe. Only the briefest time can be 
allowed for the narrative of events in the history of the civiliza- 
tions which arose along the Nile and the Euphrates and else- 
where in the Near East; the principal attention must be directed 
to the study of the institutions of civilization as they developed, 
and to the romance of modem archaeology. The great story of 
Greece and Rome is told as the background before which the 
history of later times must take its place; the past is linked to 
the present in a study of those institutions which have survived 
to i^uence our life. 
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2. Eleventh Grade. This year takes up the history of Europe 
to the end of the French Revolution, with the main stream of 
attention running through English historv% ending with an ac- 
count of the colonial expansion of Europe, with particular 
attention to Spanish America and such matter as is usually in- 
cluded in .American histor\’ to the end of the American Revolu- 
tion. The aim of this year is to draw down through the cen- 
turies of European histor\’ those threads which are woven into 
our owTi life and to prepare the way for the chief thesis of the 
twelfth grade. 

3. Twelfth Grade. The thesis would be that the history of the 
United States and the problems of our people are not isolated 
phenomena, but are intimately related to the history and prob- 
lems of the rest of the world. As a course of study the year’s 
work may briefly be described as European and American his- 
tory’ since 18(X), with a summary glance at the story of China, 
Japan, and Latin America. 

In considering this three years’ course as a whole, it is ob- 
\ious that much has been omitted which finds a place in regular 
history courses. The task of the teacher in charge of each year 
is to direct the progress of the class so that as much as possible 
may be brought to general attention and knowledge by wide 
outside reading along individual lines of interest and by group or 
individual reports. A three years’ notebook is kept, which lends 
itself to a topical as well as a chronological development. 

The Science Program. According to the complete plan, science 
is studied by aU pupils in the jimior high school grades. In the 
se\’enth grade we spend our time on the earth’s biography, study- 
ing the efiFects of the forces of nature on the crust of the earth 
and forces of life as it has appeared and developed. In the eighth 
grade our subject is the human body, including attention to health 
and sanitation. In the ninth grade we take up what man does with 
his environment, and what machines he has made to help him, 
getting for ourselves some idea of what is ahead in biology, chem- 
istry, and physics and discovering how they are in reality in- 
separable in solving problems of a living world. 

The elective studies begin with biology in the tenth grade, and 
we aim to give pupils an idea of the great variety of living 
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structures and their curious adaptation to the same functions, 
with a respect for the entire living world and a curiosity about 
it. In the eleventh grade, chemistry is given with the object of 
laying a substantial foundation upon which future development 
may be built. In the twelfth grade, chemistry is continued as 
qualitative analysis; in this course we endeavor to keep before 
the student the principles already acquired and to afford him 
the opportunity to use these principles in real situations. Physics 
is also given in the tw^elfth grade, with the content materially 
increased over the usual course. Many of the very elementary 
ideas that are covered in earlier grades are omitted. A course 
in general physical science is also open to both the eleventh and 
the twelfth grade. This course is of a nonspecialized, appreciative 
nature. 

Other Fields, If the recent changes in English, mathematics, 
dramatics, and foreign language seem to us minor in comparison 
with those in the subjects already discussed and in the arts, 
it may be largely because the changes in the former subjects 
were initiated before our participation in the Study. 

1. Languages. The four-year Latin course involves less read- 
ing in Caesar than the five-year course, but the competent stu- 
dent will be able to carry college Latin after finishing either 
program. Those who elect the shorter course in French have less 
experience in speaking, and aim more singly at a useful reading 
knowledge. 

2. Mathematics. In the mathematics of grades VII to IX, 
arithmetic, algebra, and some geometry are presented in rela- 
tion to one another for the sake of a truer understanding of each; 
but the development of sound technique is not neglected. More 
specialized study is available in grades X to XII, with orderly 
and critical thinking practiced through demonstration in ge- 
ometry. 

3. Art, Music, and Dramatics. In art and music, however, 
there has been an extension of courses; the work now done is 
dispeUing the prejudice that these fields do not engage a serious- 
ness or intellectual vigor comparable to that exercised elsewhere. 
The activities of our young artists, actors, and musicians as well 
as of their teachers flow more and more over and across the de- 
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partmeiital walls, affecting the taste and winning the interest of 
much of the school bodv and contributing to school unity. The 
respect shown by the whole school family, including parents, for 
the achievements of orchestra, of glee clubs, and of those who 
draw, paint, decorate, act, or speak is hardly less than the ap- 
proval shown to successful athletic teams. 

Ever}- year the students taking the senior elective course in 
public speaking, not at all limited to persons of superior talent, 
put on informally for assembly what we call a Malvern Festival 
—a series of plays or excerpts of plays held together by an idea 
like As Playwrights See History (unity through historical back- 
grounds), Varieties of Dramatic Experience (unity through rep- 
resentative ri-pes). They All Wrote English (unity through a 
common language). It Began in Greece (unity through chrono- 
logical sequence). Partly in order to spend time on interpreta- 
tion and partly to make the students see the supreme importance 
of sincerit}' and imagination, we happened to anticipate by sev- 
eral years the Our Town absence of realistic sets and elaborate 
props. Our Art Department (with whom, of course, we have fre- 
quently cooperated in staging more formal plays) has also 
stressed the frequent irrelevance of the literal as well as the 
importance of imagination and sincerity. More formal plays have 
been presented on the initiative of special groups, and several 
departments have cooperated in reviving Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas in several different years. On such occasions the carpen- 
ters, electricians, and stage crews have served so well as to set 
faithfulness and efBciency almost among the arts. 

We regret that limits of space prevent our fuUer comment on 
these several fields— some of them hardly approved by Friends 
two or three generations ago-or on the English courses. As 
facilities are extended and utilized, we may come to find the 
cultivation and sharing of these arts one of the strongest forces 
among us in raising the quality of our Quaker democracy. 



THE HOMCE MANN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

NEW YORK CITY 

In 1933 the Horace Mann School joined with thirty public and 
private schools in the work of the Commission on the Relation 
of School and College. This venture into the realm of experimen- 
tation was not a new one for the Horace Mann School or its staff. 
For over fifty years the school has performed this great educa- 
tional function, and has sent hundreds of students to the out- 
standing colleges of this country. 

The Horace Mann School is a private day school. It consists 
of two kindergartens, for four- and five-year-old children; a co- 
educational elementary school of six grades; and a girls" sec- 
ondary school of six years. The total enrollment in 1938-1939 
was 651, with 231 girls enrolled in the high school. 

The school is supported by tuition fees which range from $300 
to $500, and by Teachers College. 

The Horace Mann School because of its generous scholarship 
policy is definitely cosmopolitan in character. The parental occu- 
pations of the student body may be classified under business and 
professional activities. The most frequently represented profes- 
sions are education, law, medicine, and engineering. In business 
the occupations of manufacturer, broker, and business executive 
appear most often. 

In recent years the enrollment of the Horace Mann School has 
fluctuated considerably. The main reasons for this may be found 
in the general trends of the times. During the past few years 
there has been a continuously growing movement of population 
from the metropolitan area to less thickly populated suburban 
districts, resulting in a changed population in the neighborhood 
of the school. The uncertainty of business conditions brought 
about by the depression has altered the economic status of many 
families, who have found it impossible to continue sending their 
children to a private school. 

Notwithstanding the increasing number of problems with 
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which the school has been faced during the past few years, it 
considers many applicants for entrance. Parents choose the school 
because during its fift\’ years of development it has enjoyed an 
enviable reputation for sound education while evolving and 
utilizing new educational theories. It has endeavored throughout 
to maintain a balanced program, the principal aim of which is 
the development of a well-rounded individual, able to take his 
place in the society’ of which he is a part. 

Another reason, important to parents and children in their 
choice of the school, is the fact that a very large per cent of the 
schooFs students enter college, and many of these establish high 
records of achievement during their college years. Many parents 
are also interested in having their children attend a school con- 
nected with a great university, where both children and teachers 
enjoy the attendant cultural and educational advantages. 

The fact that the Horace Mann School is a day school often 
influences the decision of those parents who desire to give their 
children the benefit of a home environment during their high 
school years. 

The opportunities for individual development in music, danc- 
ing, dramatics, and art which are offered by the Horace Mann 
School frequently play an important part in the selection of 
the school by both parents and children. 

Selection of Students 

The Horace Mann School reserves the right, as does every 
private school, of selecting its students. Inherent in this is the 
responsibility of bringing together children who wiU profit in- 
dividually from their experiences in the school, and who will, 
in ton, enrich the life of the school as a whole. This amalgama- 
tion of benefits derived and contributions made further enables 
the school to serve the advancement of better education. 

No applicant for admission is rejected upon any basis other 
than the best judgment of both the principal and the Admissions 
Committee as to whether the school can serve his needs ade- 
quately, or as adequately as would some other type of school. 

Because the entire enrollment of the Horace Mann High 
School falls within the upper half of the distribution curve of 
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mental ability for high school pupils (as measured by standard 
mental tests), and the abler haft of the Horace Mann group falls 
within the best 10 per cent of the normal distribution, it is ex- 
ceedingly important that consideration be given to the needs 
of the individual as he plans to enter the Horace Mann School. 

In the high school the mental age of each grade group is, in 
terms of the median test scores, from two to three years higher 
than the norms for high school grades, with a median intelli- 
gence quotient of 124 to 130.^ 

The Horace Mann School is concerned with accomplishing for 
its pupils more than adequate preparation for college or for a 
vocation; it is attempting to provide experiences which develop 
genuine and varied social, intellectual, and aesthetic interests, 
and skills adequate for the continued expression of such interests. 
It also provides for the acquisition of recreational interests and 
skills that assure healthful living and satisfying use of leisure 
hours. 

Selection of Staff 

The Horace Mann School has always drawn to its staff out- 
standing teachers from many parts of the country. They bring to 
the school many different points of view and varied experiences. 
The principal is constantly on the alert for teachers competent 
to maintain the school’s standards. 

All teachers who accept positions in the Horace Maim School 
have a twofold responsibility, the first of which is to teach chil- 
dren to the best of their ability. Their second responsibility is 
to teach before classes from Teachers College and representatives 
from other schools here and abroad, thus illustrating the prac- 
ticability of modem educational procedures. 

The influence of the Horace Mann School teachers in educa- 
tion is not confined to the classroom. Each year finds many of 
them furthering the advancement of their particular fields of in- 
terest by: 

1. Lecturing before educational bodies, and parent-teacher 
and laymen groups; and by radio to the interested public. 

^ Cecile White Flemming, Pupil Adjustment in the Modern School, Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City, 1931, p. 17. 
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2. Participating in educational surveys, and serving on educa- 
tional committees— both local and national. 

3. Encouraging and furthering the use of the community in 
education through field trips and study of moving pictures, 
radio, etc. 

4. Experimenting, studying further, and doing research in 
specialized fields of education. 

5. Conducting Teachers College and extramural classes. 

6. Giving educational counsel to various institutions and enter- 
prises. 

7. Writing educational articles for professional magazines, 
textbooks, books on education, and other educational 
material. 

Through such a well-balanced integration of work both in and 
out of the classroom these teachers make valuable contributions 
to education. 

Administration 

The Horace Mann School is an integral part of Teachers 
College, and is classified by the college in the Division of Educa- 
tional Demonstration and Public Service. This division is headed 
at the present time by the Provost of Teachers College, Dr. Milton 
C. Del Manzo, who is responsible to the dean and the trustees of 
Teachers College. 

The school is directly in charge of a principal, who is a member 
of the professorial staiBE of Teachers College. In his work in the 
Horace Mann School he is assisted by two assistant principals, 
each in immediate charge of the elementary school and the high 
school, respectively. The principal also has as members of his 
administrative staff a Director of Curriculum, a Director of In- 
dividual Development and Guidance, a librarian, a physician, a 
nurse, and an executive secretary. 

This group meets with the principal when he desires its counsel 
upon matters pertaining to the general policy of the school. 

The teachers, through participation in staff meetings and 
through membership in the various school committees, have a 
most active part in determining many of the school’s policies. 

Since 1935 the school has had a Working and Planning Com- 
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mittee. This committee is composed entirely of classroom teachers, 
and was appointed by the principal for the purpose of studying 
questions of concern to the school and of advising him as to 
possible courses of action. 

The Horace Mann Plant 

Since 1901 the Horace Mann School has occupied the building 
at Broadway and 120th Street, New York City. Although the 
present structure does not possess many of the physical facilities 
considered desirable for housing a modern school, the plant is 
nevertheless substantial, cheerful, and distinctive. During recent 
years the majority of the rooms have been redecorated in the 
style of modem classrooms. Most of the rooms are equipped with 
movable furniture, electric outlets, and dark shades. Many of the 
rooms used for specialized activities, such as physical education, 
art, music, although inadequate according to some standards, are 
in many ways commensurate with the needs of a modem school. 

The school is fortunate in having several large rooms which 
serve as laboratories for the classes in the coordinated program 
for the junior and senior high school. They are equipped with 
study tables, filing cases, etc. 

The hbrary of the school is a charming room, spacious in ap- 
pearance and inviting to the eye. It is equipped with modem 
tables, chairs, magazine racks, display cases, open shelves, and 
filing cabinets. Approximately 5,000 books are shelved along 
with many magazines and reference books. In addition, pictures, 
slides, motion picture films, stereographs, maps, typewriters, etc., 
are located in the library. 

There is a real need for display rooms, to be utilized with safety 
for art exhibits, rare books, and the like. Additional storage space 
is also needed. 

The auditorium and the lunchroom, which are used by the 
entire school, have been made soundproof. 

The school is also well equipped with modem physical aids to 
education, such as maps, globes, pictures, stereopticon machines 
and slides, stereographs, pianos, victrolas and records, moving 
picture machines, ra^o playbacks and receiving sets, voice re- 
cording machine, science equipment, typewriters, etc. 
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The building, though an old one as gauged by the standards of 
school building experts, does permit innumerable opportunities 
for canyung on a modem educational program.^ Significant as 
a good physical plant may be, it is clearly of secondary importance 
when compared with the insight, philosophy, resourcefulness, and 
human kindliness of a school staff. 


Social PraLOSOPHY 

Inevitably every" school has a philosophy. It has a way of life. 
This philosophy may be rich or barren in its implications, unified 
or contradictory" in its application. 

The richness or sterility of a school’s philosophy depends in the 
last analysis upon the total experiences of the full membership 
of a school. Each member brings to a school his own pattern of 
values, which has grown from and has been influenced by his 
total inheritance, his geographic and cultural background, his 
responses to his opportunities and obligations. This dynamic 
center of relationships, which operates continuously as the in- 
dividual confronts the multitudinous problems and aspects of 
life, is his philosophy. 

If a school is interested in clarifying its philosophy, it needs to 
examine the existing points of view current in the teaching staff. 
Such a procedure may lead to the strengthening and broadening 
of individual philosophies so that they become more effective 
in action. There is the further possibility of so synthesizing the 
divergent philosophical points of view of a school staff that an 
entire school may be unified and invigorated. 

Any school which proposes to formulate a statement of social 
philosophy is very Hkely to find that many members of its staff 
will think such an undertaking almost insurmountable. At the 
outset there may be those who feel that in the light of the present 
uncertainties in the world no statement could be made, others 
wiU predict disagreements so sharp that nothing constructive 
would eventuate, and still others will prophesy that any such 


2 Guy E. Suavely and Wyatt W. Hale, The Horace Mann and Lincoln 
Schools, and Their Relation to Teachers College (mimeographed report). 
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statement would be so filled with compromises that it would have 
little value. 

In spite of difficulties, the staff of the Horace Mann School, in 
1937, took upon itself the task of re-examining and stating the 
social philosophy of the school. 

Beginning the Study 

The work first centered in the Working and Planning Com- 
mittee of the school. Such questions as follow were raised: 

1. Does a school need to express a social philosophy? What 
is meant by it? 

2. Can a philosophy be formulated which would be acceptable 
to everyone concerned? 

3. How desirable is it that this group attempt to formulate 
a social philosophy? 

4. Should a school train merely for open-mindedness, and 
• allow the child to draw his own conclusions? 

5. Should a school steer a pupil in a predetermined direction? 
In an effort to throw light upon the need and meaning of a 
social philosophy, the committee did extensive reading from 
many current books dealing with the subject. 

Examining the Coordinated Program 

Since the school was actively engaged in developing a co- 
ordinated program, the group decided to use the social philosophy 
embodied therein as a point of departure. This program was 
built consciously upon the idea that man in different times and 
in different places has helped to shape the course of civilization. 

The Burst report dealt with the course on American culture and 
civilization. From historic documents and from representative 
thinking as expressed in literature there was built up the con- 
ception of the importance of the individual, his right to equality 
of opportunity, and his chance to shape his own destiny. It was 
pointed out Aat in a democracy the state was created to serve 
the individual. 

Another report presented an analysis of the courses dealing with 
‘'Modern Cultures Other than Our Ovm” and "America s Issues 
and Problems.” Among the points stressed were: 
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1. Evils can be corrected and problems solved by the conscious 
application of intelligence. 

2. Inheritance of the concepts of liberty and the practices of 
self-government is of great value. 

3. The mechanization and industrialization of modem life 
have rendered obsolete many individualistic opportunities, but 
have multiplied man s potential ability to provide a good life. The 
proper control and utilization of this new power for the general 
welfare is an imperative problem of the modem world. 

Examining the Extracurricular Activities 

The committee also studied the social objectives implicit in 
the work done in some of the extracurricular activities, many of 
which are included in the work of the General Association.® 
Some of the objectives of this Association are stated below: 

1. People should be impersonal in their choice of leaders. 

2. People should make decisions in general upon the same 
impersonal basis. 

3. People should be encouraged to take independent action, as 
long as it does not come into conflict with the welfare of the 
group as a whole. 

4. People should be encouraged to develop worth-while in- 
terests, with recreational activities emphasized. 

5. People should be trained in organization techniques, plan- 
ning activities, executive work, parliamentary discussion, tech- 
nique of organization for effective group discussion and action. 

Writing the Report 

The members of the Working and Planning Committee now 
began to synthesize the material already developed, for further 
study by them and the staff. After considerable deliberation a 
report was presented to all staff members, who were asked to 
study it. This resulted in constructive criticism and many sug- 

® The General Association is an organization including in its membership 
every member of the high school group in grades VII to XII. It coordinates 
the organizations and activities of the six grade groups. (See Helen M. 
Atkinson and Cecile White Flemming, Education for Constructive Social 
Influence Through Student Organizations, Bureau o£ Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City, 1933.) 
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gestions for the reports improvement. After continued work 
and reflection a revised set of principles was submitted, on 
March 17, 1939, for use in developing a social philosophy within 
the school. 

Following is the report, as finally accepted by the staff. This 
report accepts democracy as a way of life and deals with the in- 
dividual in his dual role of a single person and a member of the 
group. 

Report of the Working and Planning Committee in Respect to the 
Social Philosophy of the Horace Mann High School for Girls 

I. We believe that the general acceptance of democracy as a way 
of life is the basis upon which our educational philosophy and 
program should be predicated. 

II. We tentatively define democracy as follows: 

Democracy is a system of society, the purpose of w^hich 
is to make possible the full free development of each in- 
dividual in accordance with his best capacities, so that 
he may become an effective and responsible member of 
a social group while realizing basic personal satisfactions. 

III. We recognize that the "full free development of each individual” 
carries with it the following implications: 

A. In respect to the realization of personal satisfactions: 

1. Physical, emotional, and intellectual self-mastery in suc- 
ceeding situations. 

2. The application of the method of logical analysis to the 
solution of problems. 

3. The sense of belonging to a group in which the individual 
is recognized as a significant contributor. 

4. The satisfaction which comes from functioning effectively 
in society. 

5. A wide range of interests, some of which eventuate in 
significant action. 

6. Experiencing vicariously the intellectual, spiritual, and 
aesthetic efforts of others. 

B. In respect to serving as an effective and responsible member 

of the group: 

1. The appreciation of, and sympathetic insight into, the 
problems, aspirations, shortcomings, desires, needs, and 
emotions of others. 
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2. The objective evaluation of social situations in terms of 
essential human values. 

3. The critical examination of con\ictions and the formula- 
tion of tentative conclusions. 

4. Single or cooperative action on the basis of the above 
conclusions, to the extent of ability without undue con- 
sideration for personal ends. 

5. The recognition by the individual of this obligation to 
ser\’e societ}^ in accordance with his abilities and op- 
portunities. 

IV. We recognize that the following general conditions are inherent 

in a working out of the above definitions of democracy: 

A. That the individual should be free to listen to aU points of 
view on any question; to hold whatever religious, political, 
economic, or social beliefs he may choose; and to express his 
opinion on them in speech or in writing publicly and 
privately. 

B. That the individual should be free to act alone or in a group 
with a view to the realization of his aims, subject to the 
limitations necessaiy to the preservation of the rights of 
others. 

C. That the indi\ddual should have a chance to earn a living 
which will enable him to maintain an adequate standard of 
health and decency. 

D. That there should be available to the individual the best 
pro\dsion for the achievement and preservation of mental 
and physical health. 

E. That the individual should be given full opportunity for the 
training and development of his capacities without regard 
to class, creed, or race. 

F. That the individual should have an opportunity for educa- 
tion in the rich and varied use of his leisiare time, with an 
increasing provision of facilities by society. 

G. That society has a duty to make the most socially effectual 
and permanent use of the natural resources and techno- 
logical discoveries which the country possesses or develops. 

H. That desirable changes in human relationships should be 
brought about through peaceful, cooperative action. 

As indicated in the foregoing discussion, the philosophy which 
was formulated grew out of die ebb and flow of the everyday 
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life of the school; and because of this it will eventuate again in 
school practice. 

Since 1938 the school, aided by the tests of the Evaluation 
Staff, has been making progress in determining the degree to 
which social attitudes and concern are becoming an integral 
part of an individuaFs way of life. 


Educational Philosophy 

The Horace Mann School, throughout its existence, has been 
actively engaged in studying, experimenting, and determining 
the elements which constitute a best possible education at a 
given time for a given group of children. Over a span of half 
a century these accepted elements have undergone considerable 
change. From time to time new signposts have appeared on the 
educational horizon and, consequently, on the life line of the 
school. Through the various stages of the development of these 
new educational theories, the Horace Mann School has been 
constantly extending its frontiers of practice. It has never faltered 
in its conception of the school as functioning in terms of chil- 
dren’s needs. 

The school encourages children to think for themselves and 
to base their thinking upon reliable data. It believes that chil- 
dren should be trained to think clearly in appraising what is 
most important in their everyday lives and in the society of 
which they are a part. Incorporated in this belief is the funda- 
mental conviction of the importance of providing opportunity for 
children to engage in activities which allow them to live together 
harmoniously. 

It believes that attitudes and feelings are the mainsprings of 
human action. One of the school’s most important responsibilities 
is to foster right attitudes. Tolerance, kindliness, honesty, fair 
play, and countless other human attributes which make for fine 
and full Hving are, therefore, constantly emphasized and con- 
sistently practiced. 

Briefly this is the basis for the educational philosophy of the 
Horace Mann School. Its ultimate purpose, then, is to develop 
individuals: 
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1. WTiose bodies are strong and healthy. 

2. Who believe in education as an enduring quest for mean- 
ings. 

3. Wlio develop mental and spiritual powers. 

4. WTio think with trained minds. 

5. WTiose conception of life includes a sensitive appreciation 
of the peoples of the world and their contribution to civ- 
ilization. 

6. Who acquire the sclf-direction necessary for resourceful 
li\’ing.^ 

The school strives continuously to maintain its position as a 
contributor to democracy, and provides numerous opportunities 
for democratic practices within its own organization. Thus the 
interplay of experiences in the classroom and life outside stim- 
ulates the child's curiosit}’ and contributes to his growth, both 
socially and intellectually. 

The Curriculum 

Today’s fast-moving world presents many challenges which 
demand \igilance and prudence on the part of contemporary 
•educational agencies. As one of these agencies, the school is 
confronted with the problem of making the constant and rapid 
changes of the world intelligible to its children. 

1. Can the school lead society, or must it be content to follow? 

2. Is the school willing to appraise the structure of society 
within which it operates? 

3. Dare the school build a new social order? ® 

Without trying specifically to answer challenges of the fore- 
going types, many educational leaders have become more and 
more aware of the fact that the complicated pattern of today’s 
society presents a fertile source from which a plan of education 
may be evolved. 

With the growing recognition of the necessity for making 

^RoUo G. Reynolds, and Mary Harden, “The Fundamental Philosophy 
and Purposes of the Horace Mann School,” Teachers College Record, 
Vol. XXXVI, May, 1935, pp. 649-658. 

“George S. Counts, Dare the School Build a New Social Order? John 
Day Company, New York, 1932. 
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changes in educational programs, impetus has been given to the 
importance of including curriculum development and reconstruc- 
tion in the regular, day-by-day work of the school. 

Undoubtedly some of the most potent changes in educational 
programs have had their origin in social need and the better un- 
derstanding of children. A little over a decade ago the Horace 
Mann School, sensitive to the trends then occurring in society 
and feeling their impact upon education, began to study how best 
it could answer the demands of these trends within its program. 

When change is contemplated in any educational program, the 
responsibility of what to substitute for that which is to be dis- 
carded or renovated becomes an all-important problem. It is 
very easy to talk about what is wrong with an educational 
program, but it is extremely diflScult to prepare a workable and 
acceptable remedy. 

After due consideration the administrators and staff of the 
school decided to make the first change in only one grade at a 
time, and chose the seventh grade, or first year of the high school, 
as the starting point. It seemed wise to let the program develop 
consecutively year by year, instead of trying to induct a new 
program into the entire three-year or six-year unit. 

The Junior High School Coordinated Program 

In this new undertaking, planned by teachers who were ex- 
perienced in dealing with children, interested in social prog- 
ress, and expert in their respective fields, it seemed advisable 
to broaden the scope of the program in general by providing for: 

1, Continuity of experience from the elementary school to the 
junior high school through an extension of the study of 
broad units of work. 

2. Establishment of relationships among the various subjects 
which would aid in contributing to a more complete pic- 
ture of society. 

8. Organization of the school day into a related whole. 

4. Determination of areas of study applicable to the interests 
and needs of the adolescent girl. 

5. Selection of a program to serve as a basis for the senior 
high school, which was, at the time of the induction of the 
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program, meeting the requirements of entrance examina- 
tions to college.® 

The framework finally decided upon to initiate this new type 
of program into the junior high school was embodied in the 
theme ‘The Stor\^ of Man Through the Ages.” This theme was 
not regarded as the stoiy^ of man's culture, per se, but rather as 
material for accomplishing the following: 

1. Showing how the steps in the progress or retardation in the 
life of man have affected the life and problems contempo- 
rary with the child. 

2. Furthering the child's conception of himself as an indi- 
\idual engaged in a complex social activity. 

3. Developing the child's ability to make valid generalizations 
and deductions, and to recognize significant relationships 
through an understanding of the past. 

4. Developing social, spiritual, and political ideals which re- 
sult in action commensurate with the child's ability and 
opportunity. 

3. Emphasizing the elements of permanence in a society, as 
well as the elements of change. 

The content framework from which experiences are drawn, as 
outlined in 1939, is: 

First Year (seventh grade). Prehistoric man; river vaUey civili- 
zations of the Nile, Tigris, and Euphrates; cultural contri- 
butions of Greece and Rome. 

Second Year (eighth grade). Life in the Middle Ages; the 
Renaissance. 

Third Year (ninth grade) , Modem age (Reformation; the com- 
mercial, agricultural, and industrial revolution) through the 
present. 

With the introduction of the new program the school day was 
divided into large time-blocks of from two to three class hours 
each. One time-block, or approximately one-third of the day, is 
devoted to the coordinated program of each grade, and is in 
charge of a coordinating teacher. Working in close cooperation 
with the large-theme teachers are teachers of fine arts, science, 
industrial and household arts, music, mathematics, and the lan- 

®The junior high school program was already functioning before the 
establishment of the Commission on the Relation of School and College. 
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guages. In connection with the theme the function of the special 
teachers is to make clear what their specific areas have contrib- 
uted to the progress of manJ 

The coordinating teacher in each grade of the junior high 
school is the home room teacher. She and the children together 
discuss the problems they wish to study. Then she has confer- 
ences with participating teachers to help to delimit the phases 
of the work to be developed and to determine a tentative time 
for participation. The participating teachers find that these con- 
ferences aid them in planning for the coordinated program and 
help them to synchronize their other work. 

First Year 

The general approach to this study of “The Story of Man 
Through the Ages” is made by introducing the student to the 
epochs in which the significant events of the ancient world oc- 
curred. The immediate approach is usually made through specific 
interests revealed by the students. 

A study of these interests shows that many of the areas of hu- 
man experiences in modem life are represented. Some of the 
areas studied are: safeguarding health; earning a living; engag- 
ing in recreational activities; dealing with human relationships 
as expressed through person-to-person, family, and community 
contacts; expressing religious impulses; satisfying desire for 
beauty. It soon becomes apparent that many problems confront- 
ing modem society have been recurrent and persistent through- 
out man’s Hfe. 

In helping the child answer questions which occur to her dur- 
ing her study, the library of the school is invaluable.® Under 
the guidance of the librarian, who takes an active part in class 
discussions, the child is trained in the use of books as tools, in 
the use of the card catalogue, and in other library techniques 
commensurate with her ability.’ 

RoUo G. Reynolds, ^‘Changing a High School,” New York Times, educa- 
tion section, Sunday edition, April 21, 1935. 

® Grace L. Aldrich and Cecile White Flenmimg, "A Library in Action in 
a Modem School,” Teachers College Record, Vol. XXXVIII, Febmaiy, 1937, 
pp. 389-404. 

® No separate reference to the library is made in this report, because in the 
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The subject of English in the coordinated program offers many 
opportunities for students to become acquainted with the ex- 
periences and feelings of man in relation to his social setting. 
The heritage of ideas thus obtained stimulates work in reading, 
writing, and dramatization which not only vivifies man's expe- 
riences in times remote but affords opportunities to compare 
these experiences with those of a similar type in modem life. 
For example, the students write about everyday life in Egypt. 
Chants are written in the Egyptian style. Music and the dance, 
social studies and English, are combined in this activity. A study 
is made of the chant as it has developed through the years and 
as it is now used in the Church and in Negro spirituals. 

The student materials resulting from continued practice in 
creative waiting become the basis for understanding the value 
of correct usage and form. When it became apparent that literary 
material related to the general theme— such as literature about 
primitive man, Egyptian chants and myths, stories from the 
Bible, Greek mjths and fables, and selections from the Iliad and 
Odyssey— \\’ 2 ls not suflBcient to satisfy the students' interests, other 
opportunities for reading and wTiting were introduced. Construc- 
tive critical ability was encouraged through discussions of out-of- 
school acthities. A “free activity" notebook is kept by each 
student in the first year.^® * 

The science teacher helps the students answer the question of 
why they are different from early man. They explore a fossil 
record and make comparisons between primitive and complex 
animals. Through a study of the ideas of Darwin, later investiga- 
tors, and social studies material they are aided in answering 
this question. 

Likewise, in studying man's development they become inter- 
ested in the part which his environment has played; the rela- 

Horace Mann School the library functions so closely with the other depart- 
ments that a separate treatment is impossible. 

A ‘‘free activity” notebook has been kept by every high school student 
for a period of three years or more. In this she records her personal com- 
ments and reviews of books, movies, concerts, plays, and any other of her 
activities which she wishes to record. This gives her further opportunity 
to exercise critical ability and judgment in choosing activities to occupy her 
leisure time. 
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tionships between man, soil, and water; the way the ancient 
Egyptians used the Nile, and the way .\mericans use the Mis- 
sissippi and Hudson; the influence of the geographic factor in 
Greece; and the way our own environment affects our wav of 
life. 

During the coordinating work in science, emphasis is placed 
upon the development of the machine age by studying funda- 
mental principles of the machine, and the use of these simple 
principles in modem machinery. 

The arts as a natural expression of man s feelings are an en- 
riching factor of the coordinated program. In the field of fine 
arts there are many opportunities to study this expression. As 
the program develops, the manifestations of man s interest and 
achievement in the arts and evidence of that achievement in 
modem life are studied. Students express themselves in a variety 
of media. They show the problems of the people they are study- 
ing and contrast these problems with those of today. This is tme 
throughout the entire coordinated program. 

The household arts emphasize family life and the development 
of the home, tracing it from its primitive beginning. Embodied 
in this study are the seeds of many of the problems of family 
life of interest to girls of this age. The problem of dress and 
adornment and the study of textiles help the students to under- 
stand the development of modem dress. Study in the laboratory 
is made of primitive foods still found in American diets. At this 
particular age the child asks many questions concerning prob- 
lems of health. These often lead to the consideration, by a small 
group, of the development of medicine. 

In industrial arts the interests of the students often center 
around mans use of metals for tools, weapons, and decorative 
purposes. This interest takes active form in the creation of bowls, 
rings, and bracelets which reflect the motifs of Egyptian, Greek, 
and Roman art. The work of the class, however, is not confined 
to the use of metals, but includes activities in weaving, clay 
eling, textile designing, and early writing materials. 

Tie study of music in the first year attempts to give the stu- 
dent three things: first, an appreciation of what music meant in 
the social life of the people contemporary with the period stud- 
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ied; second, the ability to feel the values of the music of another 
culture; and, third, an understanding of the inheritance in our 
own musical culture of earlier inspirations. Explorations of the 
student’s simplest and most natural ways of musical response give 
insight into the unified body of music: singing and word expres- 
sion of a primitive before his gods; the part which music plays 
in primitive rites; the use of drums, Greek festivals, and the use 
of the l\Te and flute. Greek dramas, and the choruses which 
chanted or sang a running commentary, receive special emphasis. 
Music also serves as one of the unifying threads in bringing to- 
gether the work of the year in a culminating activity. 

One aspect of the work in physical education deals with danc- 
ing. Students are given opportunity for creative dancing, based 
on a study of the background of various peoples. In the cul- 
minating acti\ity, mentioned above, dancing is essential to the 
continuity of the dramatic episodes. 

At the point where the advancement of communication is em- 
phasized, a study is made of the important elements entering 
into the development of language. When the class studies Rome, 
some of the simple elements of Latin found in the English lan- 
guage are studied. 

The possibilities for including mathematics in the coordinated 
program are found in the study of the history of the mathematics 
of &e Egyptians, the Arabs, and the Greeks. 

The culminating group activity usually takes place at the end 
of the year. The students use creatively ideas which they have 
assimilated, and give emphasis to relationships already accepted 
and newly recognized. 

A discussion of the coordinated program in the first year 
would be incomplete without an account of the informal physical 
setup of the classroom. This setup has also been of aid to the 
teachers in their desire to be a part of the group, rather than 
apart from the group. 

, The room is supplied with work tables, which children use as 
permanent places for materials, and with enough extra chairs 
to enable the arrangement of circles for either small or large 
discussion groups. The movable furniture oflFers many opportuni- 
ties for rearrangement of the room for activities. 

The classroom is also used as a home room, in which each 
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student has a table for her own belongings. It is here that class 
meetings and conferences between teacher and students are 
held. On each desk are book ends and personal possessions which 
contribute to the informal atmosphere. The color scheme of the 
room, planned by the class, is carried out through the use of 
colored blotters and bulletin board decorations. The care of the 
room and the maintenance of the bulletin board are delegated 
to room committees selected by the students. 

Additional Subjects, The work of the coordinated program oc- 
cupies about one-third of the school day. It is but a part of the 
total experience of the students. For example, art, music, indus- 
trial and household arts, science, English, and physical educa- 
tion are an integral part of the coordinated program, but oppor- 
tunity is also given to develop objectives which are unique to 
each of these fields. This is done by providing regular class, 
studio, and laboratory periods for these subjects. These organized 
subject matter fields have made a unique contribution to the de- 
velopment of the coordinated programs. 

In closing the discussion of the program in the first year, em- 
phasis should be placed upon the schoors recognition of the 
importance of giving children opportunities for effective func- 
tioning in a group, for the eventuation of interests in action, and 
for the development of self-mastery. In the first year, for instance, 
two such opportunities are given at the beginning of the school 
year. One is the all-school party sponsored by the General As- 
sociation, and the other is the class party. At the all-school party 
the first-year class, in cooperating with the other classes of the 
General Association, learns, through the presentation of a skit, 
to discover talent and to develop skills in organization. The 
class party offers similar opportunities, but here the students are 
wholly responsible for the success of the party. 

The election of class oflBcers as a part of the General Associa- 
tion program and the selection of students for other responsible 
positions offer a chance for training students in leadership, as 
well as to think and act as individuals. 

Second Year 

The coordinated program during the second year continues 
many of the types of experiences begun in the first year. 
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Briefly, this program deals with a study of the cooperative ele- 
ments of life in the Middle Ages, the unifying influence of the 
Church on $ociet\', the importance of art and architecture, the 
increase in trade, and the growth of towns. The fact that the 
Church stressed the equalit}’ of man is emphasized, and the cen- 
tralization of thought and authority in one Church is studied in 
relation to the diverse religious opinions and institutions of today. 
The emergence of indmduality, as it expressed itself in the later 
Middle Ages and during the early Renaissance, is also studied. 
A more complete description of the second-year program will be 
found in the supplementar\'^ material listed at the end of this 
report. This material emphasizes a study of religion and religious 
tolerance as it occurred in the class of 1939-1940. 

Third Year 

The program focuses upon man as he emerges in the modem 
age into the broadening scope of civilization as it awakened to 
the possibilities of scientific invention, geographical expansion, 
economic production, democratic procedures, individual growth, 
and general cultural development.^^ It is the culmination of 
junior high school experiences and the forerunner of experiences 
in the senior high school. 

The work of the year usually opens with the study of a modem 
event which is claiming the attention of the world. Inquiry into 
contributing factors (geographical, political, social, lustorical, 
and economic), the immediate conditions of the country and 
people involved, and the effects which the event is likely to have 
upon the country and its people helps the students appreciate 
some of the implications of the event. This enables the students 
to concentrate on the culture of the country as revealed in per- 
sonalities, folklore, music, architecture, customs, and dress. 

This type of study also gives the student a chance to become 
more familiar with the use of current source materials, such as 
magazine and newspaper articles, radio programs, and newsreels, 
and to develop skill in note taking, in outlining, and in presenting 
oral and written reports. 


^ Orrielle Muiphy, and Alice Margaret Torrey, “Introducing High School 
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The intensified study of a current event has a most valuable 
result: it proves to the student that an intelligent understanding 
of the event is different from mere chatter and opinion ex- 
pressing. For the teacher, such an intensified study affords an 
opportunity to evaluate the strengths and weaknesses of indi- 
vidual students, and of the class as a whole, as revealed in their 
ability to use materials and study techniques. In such a study, 
inventory can be taken by student and teacher. 

In 1939-1940 the study of religion began with the religious up- 
heavals of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries and 
ended with the role of religion in life today. Emphasis was placed 
upon the variety of existing faiths and their fundamental like- 
nesses. The study of the separation of Church and State, and 
the contrasts between methods of settling religious questions in 
autocratic and democratic societies, gave a better understanding 
of the work in the succeeding year. 

The students visited different types of religious institutions, 
such as Unitarian, Christian Science, Episcopalian, and Russian 
and Roman Catholic churches, where they heard explanations 
of the various faiths. Before making these visits each student se- 
lected for special study a topic in which she was particularly 
interested. 

These interests and the knowledge gained from the trips were 
consolidated into a written paper. Before she wrote her paper 
the student made an outHne, which was appraised, in confer- 
ence, by teacher and student. The student then presented a rough 
draft for further comment before submitting her paper in its 
final form. 

At the close of this unit each student gave her personal reac- 
tion to religion; that is, she expressed her personal religious 
philosophy. The following, which is part of a written test given 
during classtime, is an example of this expression: 

My idea of a religious utopia in the world would be a place that 
was quiet and peaceful. It should be a place that would direct your 
thoughts toward God and all of the good things in the world; a place 

Students to a Study of Man Through the Ages,” Teachers College Record, 
Vol. XXXVm, January, 1937, pp. 324^-336. 
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that would calm you and rest you, that would make you at peace with 
ever\'body and eveiything. People would be allowed to come and go 
as they wished, thinking their own thoughts and believing what they 
wanted to. 

People w^ho lived here w'ould have to be rather difiFerent. They 
would be tolerant. They would not mind if a person didn’t believe the 
ww they did. They would not always be trying to convert people to 
their way of thinking. They w’ould talk over their ways of thinking 
open-mindedly. 

There w’ould be churches w’here all people, no matter what they 
believed, could go and worship. There would be a kind of unity in 
w’hich perhaps the religious beliefs differed but all of the people were 
in a sense one, working together for happiness. 

For the class of 1940-1941 it is likely that the interests in re- 
ligion will be somewhat modified, because the students have 
engaged in a very similar type of work in the second year. This 
wdU be of value as indicating whether the students prefer to 
continue the study of religion or to initiate a new topic. 

The remainder of the work centers about the events of the 
period of exploration and discovery, and of the commercial and 
industrial revolutions. The geographical unfolding of the earth 
becomes of vital interest. The students realize that areas in 
polar lands, ocean depths, and the stratosphere are still to be 
explored. Consideration is given to the lands and peoples with 
which the explorers came in contact. Some of the related prob- 
lems discussed are; the right of a large country to conquer and 
force its own culture upon a small country; determination of 
ownership of newly discovered territory by right of discovery, 
by settlement, by ability to maintain ownership; the responsibil- 
ity of a conquering country toward the culture it has found; 
possible justifiable motives for conquest. 

As an introduction to the Industrial Revolution the class stud- 
ies the shift in trade routes from the Mediterranean Sea to the 
Atlantic Ocean, the development of instruments of credit, the 
increase in demand for goods, scientific inventions, and the es- 
tablishment of new markets for trade. One of the main objec- 
tives of such a unit as this, on a junior high school maturity 
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level, is to help the students to appreciate the realities of an in- 
dustrial society. Some of the points considered are: 

1. What is the organization of a factor}^'? What are the re- 
sponsibilities of the owner, the management, the worker? 

2. What is a labor union? 

3. What do labor unions want, and how do they go about 
achieving their aims? 

4. What do employers want, and how do they go about achiev- 
ing their ends? 

5. What does life in a factory mean to the employer, the em- 
ployee, the students? 

6. What constitutes proper working conditions in a given 
factory? 

Trips are taken to the Museum of Science and Industry; to 
a woolen mill, a bakery, a shoe plant, a candy factory, a laun- 
dry, and a food market, where consideration is given to the 
sources of the mechanical power, to factory management, to the 
processes of manufacture, and to the physical conditions under 
which the work is done. Each student gathers information on 
questions assigned as preliminary to a group report, and also 
makes some original contribution of her own. 

Student participation in carrying out the program includes 
activities such as class discussions, keeping of notebooks, drama- 
tizing events, making reports, and taking excursions to museums, 
churches, factories, and art galleries. These excursions are care- 
fully prepared and as carefully conducted. Most of the material 
for the study of the change from hand to machine labor comes 
from these trips taken to factories. With this background the 
students are encouraged to express their ideas in ways which 
they themselves select; for example, impressions of factory life 
presented through stories, poems, plays, essays; music inspired 
by sounds in a factory; clay statues depicting laborers at work; 
and dances symbolic of the machine age. 

Every eflEort is made to develop an enriched and balanced con- 
tent which will enable students to see the changes that have oc- 
curred in the various fields of music, art, science, language, etc. 

Special emphasis is given to science in the Renaissance. The 
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ideas of Copernicus, Galileo, and Kepler are contrasted with those 
of Aristotle and Ptolemy. WTien the students study the period of 
exploration, attention focuses on instruments of navigation. The 
work on the Industrial Revolution is aided by the study of the 
sources of power and their mechanical application. 

The coordination of art with the program is established through 
the close relation of art to the life and character of the people. 
Included in the study are Renaissance art in Italy, German art 
at the time of the religious upheaval, the art of the Low Countries, 
and the art of imperial Spain. In this connection the students are 
taken to art museums. 

English is closely coordinated with the program. The oral work 
divides itself into informal discussion and the more formal 
presentation of reports. Students learn to express themselves 
concisely, and develop ability to keep a discussion moving toward 
a giv’en point. They learn to organize material for an audience, 
and to speak interestingly and convincingly in a pleasing tone 
of voice. 

During the development of the program the teacher has ob- 
serv'ed that students of this maturity level do not, as a group, 
enjoy reading and discussing a novel or other pieces of literature 
in detail. Therefore the coordinated reading consists of books 
selected from lists made up by teachers and pupils. Many students 
read The Cloister and the Hearth for a picture of life in the 
Renaissance. Near the end of the year the class is divided into 
groups and each group reads a comedy by Shakespeare, the 
purpose being group enjoyment and understanding. Shakespeare 
is chosen as an example of an author whose works reflect the 
spirit of his times. Occasional poems and excerpts from the 
writings of authors contemporary with the period under dis- 
cussion are introduced. 

In household arts the students study the contributions made 
by foreign peoples to American cuisine, and often plan, prepare, 
and serve foreign meals to the class and to their teachers. They 
visit foreign restaurants. 

The industrial arts course in this year is elective and the work 
is not so closely coordinated. The students are interested in 
making articles for personal adornment and family use. The fol- 
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lowing subjects, however, have been successfully coordinated: 
study of weaving, designing and making a piece of cloth, pro- 
ducing pottery, of use of designs by native American culture, 
constructing models. 

The coordinated program is less rich than in other years in 
meaningful relationships with music. Students are interested in 
the strong pull of social music and in the current musical life. 
The most fruitful source of correlation is in connection with their 
study of religion. 

The Senior High School Curriculum 

Curriculum development and reconstruction in the upper levels 
of a secondary school present many difficult and interesting prob- 
lems to those who desire to bring about change in this area. But, 
whether or not change takes place within a school curriculum, 
the conditions of society are never static. 

Members of the staff of the Horace Mann School, when con- 
sidering new values and new emphases in curriculum construc- 
tion, felt that some of the liberalizing and enriching aspects of 
the coordinated program should be continued in the last three 
years. This could be done, in part, through the selection of a 
general theme which would present many aspects of modem 
life, through the establishment of a relationship among the 
various subjects, and through extension of the study of broad 
units of work. 

Although the Horace Mann High School serves as a demonstra- 
tion school for Teachers College and has, for many years, been 
actively engaged in meeting educational challenges, about 95 per 
cent of its student body enters college. 

Coordinated Program in the Senior High School 

In extending the program, the major theme of the junior high 
school, ‘The Story of Man Through the Ages,” was found to be 

It was not until the Conunission on the Relation of School and College 
was established that the school was released from specific college entrance 
requirements, and the extension of the coordinated program to the fourth 
year, in 1933-1934, became possible. 
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an excellent foundation upon which to build an understanding of 
modem civilization and cultures. In this plan the fourth year is 
concerned with American civilization and culture; emphasis is 
placed upon the development of the ideals of American de- 
mocracy as a part of the students’ heritage, and the application of 
these ideals to modern living.^^ 

The fifth-year students are introduced to modem civilizations 
other than their own, such as those of Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Russia, and China. Herein the growth of democracy, 
nationalism, imperialism, and fascism becomes the controlling 
theme. 

In the sixth year, modem problems and issues in America are 
emphasized. It is expected that through the experiences of the 
preceding years the students will have acquired a deep apprecia- 
tion of the significance of persistent and recurring problems and 
struggles in the human story. 

Fourth Year 

The primary purpose of the fourth-year program is to give 
students an opportunity to understand American culture as a 
continuous force. Such a study of American hfe cannot be con- 
fined to a memorization of facts or a narrow interpretation of the 
democratic heritage, but is necessarily inclusive in nature and 
deals with the culture as a whole. 

Though the content of the course has shifted from year to year, 
the keynote has been the characteristic ideas and ideals which 
have motivated and shaped American thinking. An effort is made 
to show the realistic value of these ideals for each individual 
member of society. 

The selection of the content material has been influenced by 
the interests and needs of the students involved, by significant 
events in the outside world and within the school, and by the 
planning of those concerned. Throughout the development of 
this course the thread of literature has been interwoven with 
the study of American life. 

Maiy Harden, Louise Taggart, and Irene Lemon, '‘Introducing High 
School Students to a Study of American Civilization and Culture," Teachers 
College Record, Vol. XXXVI, January, 1935, pp. 279-291. 
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In focusing the purposes of the program, a variety of ap- 
proaches have been employed. One has been the consideration 
of a significant contemporary problem, or some aspect of the 
current scene. At the time of the presidential election in 1936 
many students wei?e alive with ideas, questions, and emotions 
about the respective worth of candidates, political parties, and 
platforms. Simultaneously with the study of the political phase 
of the issues under consideration, the students read what authors 
were writing, and had written, about certain basic social prob- 
lems of the country. 

A study of housing was an outgrowth of a visit by a committee 
of the class to a housing project in New York City. A particularly 
warm impromptu debate revealed to the participants their lack 
of adequate information and led to a concentrated study of hous- 
ing, centering around the following concepts: 

1. Universality of the need for housing. 

2. Minimum standards necessary to satisfy housing needs. 

3. Resultant effects of bad housing. 

4. Placing of responsibility for satisfying these needs. 

5. Planning for die future. 

In developing these concepts, students were very much aware of 
the fact that democratic traditions are still in the making today. 

In another approach the class concentrated on periods of 
special meaning for American civilization. This has included a 
study of distinctive historical developments, the important ideas 
as expressed in the writings of the epoch, the contributions of 
specific men and women, the characteristic features connected 
with earning a livelihood, the function of the arts in the culture, 
the attitudes toward religion and education; in short, the attempt 
was made to see the nation as an entity at a particularly sig- 
nificant time. 

The story of colonial life in this country is the story of men and 
women seeking a new life in a new land. From the previous study 
of man s development through the ages, the class was already 
acquainted with the Magna Charta and with the origin of some 
of the important rights of English free men. 

One of the living elements of American heritage today is a 
common belief in the right of the individual to worship as his 
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conscience dictates. This freedom of worship was not auto- 
matically imported into this country along with chests and high- 
boys. As the members of the fourth-year class continued their 
study, they found that it was only when some radical, such as 
Roger Williams, expressed and suffered for an unpopular point 
of view that freedom for all was approximated. 

During 1939-1940 the fourth-year students used two periods 
weekly for the development of special interests stimulated by 
their work. Some students, for example, constructed models of a 
typical New England village; others wrote and produced a play 
dealing \\4th the modem farm problem; while others engaged in 
such activities as depicting history through cartoons and through 
a mural showing the development of the Bill of Rights. 

In the study of American culture the use of a regional approach 
is a practical one. Concurrent with the unity of culture which 
may be foimd within a region, there is also a diversity of culture 
which reveals itself as the study of the region becomes more 
detailed. To complete the work on the region studied, the students 
used the class bibliography and the library facilities within the 
school, and such moving pictures as The Plow That Broke the 
Plains, The River, and Pioneer Women, 

This study afforded an opportunity to gain an acquaintance 
with the different dialects of this country, the various foods 
peculiar to each region, and the diverse contributions made to 
the common musical heritage of the country. 

Another important phase of regional study was the architecture 
as revealed in the various sections of the country. The diversity 
of styles found in the United States was in part explained by the 
adaptation of house construction to the particular physical and 
climatic requirements of a given locality. 

In the approach described above, the writings of such persons 
as Bret Harte and Mary Wilkins Freeman, along with many 
others, supplied much of the local color for the different regions 
of the country. The students also studied such novels as Giants 
in the Earth, My Antonia, The Virginian, Death Comes for the 
Archbishop, and many other books which gave them a deeper 
grasp of the problems involved in the opening of the great West. 

During one year the prevailing interest in women served as an 
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approach to the program. This interest was stimulated through a 
consideration of the outstanding personalities of the twentieth 
century. One of the first questions which the class raised was 
'^What are the vocational opportunities for women in the 
twentieth century?” After investigation, reports were made to 
the group. The group was helped by such outside speakers as 
Henrietta Weber, only woman music critic for a newspaper at the 
time the study was being made. This study of contemporary 
vocations for women created an interest among the students as 
to who had been the pioneers in developing new fields of work 
for women. At the conclusion of this unit the students wrote and 
presented a play called Women in tJie American Scene, which 
was based upon their investigations and research. 

Each class, during the eight-year period of the development 
of this course, has been concerned with the future of the American 
way of life. After discussion and reflection upon America’s past 
and present-day life, the class, with the aid of the teachers, has 
formulated ideals which it feels should aid in shaping con- 
tempoiy and future American hfe. 

Thus it may be seen that, regardless of the particular approach 
employed, the major emphasis of the program has been upon 
understanding the ideal of democracy as it has changed and per- 
meated larger areas of American life. It has always included an 
extensive reading from a wide range of American literature. 

Within the general framework of this course, students are 
given many opportunities to practice the democratic way of 
life. 

There are many opportunities for participating in democratic 
living in the school, home, and community. It is hoped that 
the realization of the objectives of this course, implemented by 
a deeper understanding of the backgroxmd of the values of a 
democracy, will be attained wherever the child may find herself. 

Fifth Year 

In 193^1935 the coordinated program had been extended to 
the fifth year, and the senior high school theme, “Modem Civ- 
ilization and Cultures,” was continued. This was done by intro- 
ducing the class to a study of some modem cultures other than 
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their own, giving the students the opportunity to develop a 
svTupathetic understanding of society which would encourage 
an attitude of suspended judgment and tolerance. Four cul- 
tures with w’hich an American seemed, at that time, most likely 
to come into contact during the next generation were chosen for 
study.^* A more complete description of the fifth-year program 
will be found in the supplementary material listed at the end of 
this report. A unique feature of this program is the unusual em- 
phasis placed upon the study of So\iet Russia and the main lines 
of Russian development during the nineteenth century. 

Sixth Year 

The sixth-year program in social studies is devoted to a study 
of American problems and issues not only of significance today 
but also of probable importance in the world of tomorrow.^® 

For the year 1938-1939 the following objectives served as guid- 
ing principles for the development of the work: 

1. To acquaint the students with significant aspects of modem 
life, and the effect which social forces have upon them 
as individuals. 

2. To create in students an awareness of the existence of many 
complex and diflBcult problems, and to stimulate a feel- 
ing of responsibility for sharing in decisions concerning 
them. 

3. To clarify the student’s imderstanding of basic terminology. 

4. To de\^elop the habit of logical thought. 

5. To inculcate the habit of objective analysis. 

6. To cultivate the habit of regular and intelligent use of 
newspapers, magazines, and the radio. 

An important concomitant purpose implied in the above ob- 
jectives is to acquaint the learner with problem situations in his 
own community. 

In the programs for the preceding years in the junior and senior 

Maiy Harden, Mary Gardner Marshall, and Willis C. Armstrong, “In- 
troducing High School Students to Modem Cultures Other than Their Own,” 
Teachers College Record, Vol. XXXVI, May, 1935, pp. 676-687. 

Mary Harden, Willis C. Armstrong, and La Vergne W^'ocd, “A Senior 
Social Studies Program: America’s Problems and Issues,” Teachers College 
Record, VoL XL, December, 1939, pp. 198-207. 
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high schools, the subjects of art, music, English, and science have 
been closely coordinated with the main theme of the social stud- 
ies selected for each specific year. In the sixth year, emphasis 
has been placed upon the possibilities of achieving the objectives 
through a close coordination of social studies, mathematics, and 
science, inasmuch as a study of current problems involves quan- 
titative and technical aspects. 

The first problem selected for intense study was that of propa- 
ganda.^® This subject provides a suitable introduction to the 
leading issues of the current scene and to the problem of the 
intelligent use of terminology, and a satisfactory initiation into 
the methodology necessary for discussion of controversial situa- 
tions. 

A necessary corollary was a study of the methods of logical 
thought. The students were encouraged to analyze their own 
thought processes, and to recognize their assumptions and the 
fact that these were frequently deeply rooted in their prejudices. 
At this point emphasis was placed upon the need for factual 
information, sound reasoning, and the drawing of tentative con- 
clusions. 

They examined daily newspapers, representing all shades of 
opinion, and studied radio programs and newsreels. 

During another year the study of propaganda was incorporated 
into a broader unit under the title of “Distribution of the News.'' 
Radio executives, commentators, and lecturers discussed their 
work with the class. Members of the class also interviewed news 
commentators and attended forums and lectures. 

They considered consumer problems in relation to different 
occupations and localities. The class divided into groups to study 
different aspects of these problems. These were eventually re- 
ported to the entire class. 

Some of the students preferred to continue with a more de- 
tailed study of income and its distribution. Reports were made, 
sometimes in forms of charts and graphs which demonstrated 
the major facts concerning income structure. Some of the topics 
reported upon by individuals and groups were as follows: 

C. Armstrong and La Vergne Wood, “Analyzing Propaganda,’^ 
Social Education, May, 1940. 
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1. Earnings of Barnard College graduates over a period of 
years. 

2. Operation of Engel’s law in buying tendencies of people 
on different economic levels. 

3. An examination of the ways in which persons in New York 
City live on small incomes. (The cases selected for this 
study were normal ones. Students from more comfortable 
homes expressed surprise when they began to realize the 
implications of the facts.) 

4. A study of housing in New York City; e.g., slums and gov- 
ernment housing projects. 

5. Some specific problems of the consumer. 

6. Consumer cooperatives. 

7. Installment buying. 

Labor’s importance in the American scene gave it a prominent 
place among the problems to be studied. An historical approach 
to the study was made, and the growth of organized labor, along 
with capitd-labor relationships, was traced from the Molly Ma- 
guires to the C.I.O. 

At the time when income tax blanks were being filled out, 
it seemed appropriate to consider the subject of taxation. The 
objective was primarily to give the students a sense of the dual 
relationship of the citizen to the government, both as taxpayer 
and as beneficiary, and an understanding of governmental func- 
tions and financial obligations. 

From taxation the class turned its attention to the study of 
natural resources. Problems were defined, readings suggested, 
and an organization formulated, after which a science teacher 
devoted two class periods to a study of oil as a resource, dis- 
cussing its exploitation, its potentialities for use, and the need 
for conservation. Timber was likewise analyzed. Another science 
teacher discussed soil as a natural resource, erosion and erosion 
control, and the scientific needs of agriculture. This study of 
specific resources was then focused on a special area, the Ten- 
nessee River Valley of which the science teacher had a firsthand 
knowledge. 

Thereafter the class analyzed the economic position of the 
farmer and recent legislative attempts to remedy it. A variety of 
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controversial literature, supplemented by short moving pictures 
and photographs, was made available. 

It should be pointed out that a great deal of stress was laid 
upon current happenings during the course of the year. The 
propaganda study showed that the majority of the class were 
by no means habitual newspaper readers, and that considerable 
direction was necessary. Current afiFairs tests, designed for recog- 
nition purposes and not for memory exercises, were given with- 
out previous discussion. After correction they were utilized as a 
basis for classroom analysis of the events of the day, and as such 
proved vital and valuable. Students have been encouraged to 
read journals of fact and opinion— such as Events, Current His- 
tory, the Nation, the New Republic, and the publications of the 
Foreign Policy Association— and to listen to such radio programs 
as “Americans Town Meeting of the Air” and the “University 
of Chicago Round Table.” 

It is difficult in a program of this type to secure sufficient ob- 
jective evidence to measure the depth or breadth of a students 
sensitivity to social problems. Certain tests of the Evaluation 
Staff of the Eight-Year Study were given. Many of these, in 
identical or similar form, had been used in the previous year 
with the same group. 

Other material used in evaluating results has been of a more 
subjective nature. In the checking of papers, reports, discus- 
sions, and other written and oral data, the two teachers directly 
involved have cooperated in making final judgments. They have 
foimd that the students: 

1. Have grown in awareness of problems and their complexity. 

2. Have come to think more clearly and logically. 

3. Have become more conscious of the necessity for precise 
meanings for the terms they use. 

4. Have made progress in developing a sense of civic re- 
sponsibility. 

5. Have shown an extremely high sense of social responsibil- 
ity in respect to their school affairs. 

6. Have professed concern regarding affairs in general. 

A problem in organizing a course of this nature is to determine 
the degree of intensiveness or extensiveness of the work. 
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Many difiScult choices must be made in any process of selec- 
tion and organization in the field of modem problems. Even 
though specific problems are studied, there is, of course, no guar- 
antee that the training at this point will be applied in another 
area. The result may be that persons develop attitudes of liber- 
alism in one area, and in others become conservative or dog- 
matically radical. \Miile this may follow, it is the responsibility 
of the teacher to help students to develop habits and methods 
of work which will function for her in solving problems which 
she meets as a citizen. 

In spite of the diflSculties involved in presenting contemporary 
problems and issues to students of secondary school age, this 
presentation is a responsibility which teachers and other school 
authorities have no right to shirk. 

Supplementary Material 

Accompanying the Report of the Horace Mann School 
in the Eight-Year Study of Relation of School and College 

ClXRRICULUM 

1. Second- and Fifth-year Coordinated Programs 

2. Subject Matter Areas as Reported by the Departments of 
the School 

S. Report of the Work of Student Organizations 

This report is accompanied by the pamphlet Education 
for Constructive Social Influence through Student Organ- 
izationSy and excerpts from the Report of the Horace Mann 
Delegates Representing the School at a meeting of stu- 
dents representing those of the Thirty Schools in the 
Eastern Section, held at Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, 
April, 1939. 

4. Analyzing Propaganda (Reprint) 

5. Human Relationships 

A brief statement concerning an elective course in 
human relationships in the sixth year (twelfth grade). 

^’’Obtainable by writing to the Horace Mann School, Broadway at 
120th Street, New York City. Specify which sections are desired. 
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6. Physical Education and Recreational Program: 

Ten points of emphasis 

7. Cooperative Planning by Teachers: An Example 

8. Pupil-Teacher Planning 

A brief description of pupil-teacher planning with em- 
phasis upon an all-school activity. 

9. Guidance: Staff Cooperation for Individual Guidance 

Pupil records and reports as aids to individual guidance 

10. Some Educational Trends 

Evaluation 

Steps Toward Evaluation 

1. In English 

A brief statement of ways in which the English Depart- 
ment is trying out and developing different types of 
evaluation. 

2. In Physical Education 
Cooperation-Social Attitude and Behavior Record 

A plan for securing evidence of cooperation when a 
group project is to be carried out in physical education 
activities. 

3. In Industrial Arts 

A method of securing evidence in the growth and ma- 
nipulative techniques as related to appreciation, habits of 
work, and learning. 

Studies in Evaluation 

1. Tree Activity Study 

A summary of some of the data on leisure-time activities 
of six groups of students in the Horace Mann School (made 
by the Evaluation Staff in the Eight-Year Study). 

2. Creative Expression 

A study designed to devise techniques and secure evi- 
dence for the evaluation of creative expression. 

3. The Teaching of Democratic Values Through Literature 

Development and interpretation of tests to determine 
the attitude of fourteen- and fifteen-year-old students 
toward democracy. The tests deal with specific elements 
of democracy, such as equality in economic opportunity. 
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4. Study Skills and Work Habits 
Use of librai^^' sources and facilities 
Reading and organization of needed content in accordance 
with pupil purposes; e.g., written and oral reports. 



THE JOHN BURROUGHS SCHOOL 

CLAYTON, MISSOURI 

Type of School 

The John Burroughs School is a private, secondary, coeduca- 
tional, country day school, located in Clayton, Missouri. The 
founding of the school in 1923 grew out of the desire on the 
part of a number of civic-minded citizens of Saint Louis to es- 
tablish a secondary school in which the principles of progressive 
education might be applied. One of the founders’ chief objec- 
tives was to create a school in which hoys and girls would have 
the opportunity to deal directly with the problems and issues 
of the country, state, and immediate community, to the end 
that each pupil might become more aware of his own respon- 
sibility as a citizen and might be better equipped to assume a 
role of constructive leadership in adult life. 

Administration 

The school is owned by the John Burroughs School Associa- 
tion, which is composed of all the parents of present and former 
pupils. It is operated by a director and faculty, and by a board 
of trustees. The director is appointed by the trustees, the fac- 
ulty by the director with the approval of the trustees, and the 
trustees by the members of the school association. The financial 
and educational policies of the school are determined by the 
board of trustees; the actual operation of the school is the func- 
tion of the faculty and the director. 

As the chief aininistrative oflScer of the school, the director 
is responsible for executing the educational poHcy through his 
assistants, the teaching staff, the parents, and the pupils. He is 
directly responsible for the coordination of the forces of ad- 
ministration, supervision, and instruction. To two ad minis trative 
assistants he delegates certain specific responsibilities. One as- 
sistant is responsible for the general supervision of the cur- 
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riculum in the sev^enth, eighth, and ninth grades; the other, for 
its supervision in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades. These 
assistants in administration interview parents, pupils, and teach- 
ers; suggest modifications, additions, and changes in the cur- 
riculum; supervise teaching; and assist in making pupil pro- 
grams. 

To teachers are delegated certain responsibilities in carrying 
out the policy of the school. Their major responsibility is the 
guidance of pupil experiences. This guidance includes classroom 
management, individual assistance, reporting on the progress of 
teaching and learning, and recommending changes in the cur- 
riculum. 

Admissions 

The school provides a six-year educational program, including 
grades VII through XII. The normal enrollment is 300, with 50 
pupils in each grade, divided approximately equally as to boys 
and girls. Pupils entering the school come from many different 
schools in the city of Saint Louis and its environs. 

Pupils who are admitted to the school must show by examina- 
tion that they are prepared to do the work, and by conference 
that they have desirable qualities of citizenship. The examina- 
tions for the three lower grades are group achievement tests and 
individual intelligence tests; those for the three upper grades 
are individual subject examinations and intelligence tests. The 
conferences are personal interviews between the principal, the 
pupil seeking admission, and his parents; in most cases, confer- 
ences are also held with the principal and teachers of the school 
which the pupil has last attended. The information thus collected 
is presented by the director with his recommendations to a 
committee of admission. 

Facilities 

The school facilities consist of a campus of 18 acres, upon 
which is located a general school building, a double gymnasium 
for boys and girls, and a small theatre seating about one hundred 
persons. Other facilities on the grounds include a terraced open- 
air theatre, foiur playing fields, five tennis comts, and a quarter- 
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mile track. The general school building includes, in addition to 
classrooms, a librarj^ of 5,000 volumes, two science laboratories, 
a kitchen and a sewing room for household arts, studios for 
painting and modeling, a general music room and four individual 
practice rooms, a dining room, and administrative offices. A re- 
cently completed addition to the general building provides 
additional classrooms, art and music studios, science laboratories, 
and industrial arts shops. 

A total of $525,000 is invested in the school grounds, buildings, 
and equipment. John Burroughs School is not an endowed insti- 
tution but is operated entirely by tuition payments. The tuition 
charge is $500 a year; about 10 per cent of total tuitions re- 
ceivable is allotted in scholarships. 

Pupils 

Pupils participate in the administration of the school through 
the various class organizations, advisory groups, and student 
government. To them is delegated the responsibility for their own 
conduct. They cooperate with the faculty in planning experiences, 
and initiate and direct various activities in the guidance of new 
students. 

Parents 

Parents participate in the administration of the school by co- 
operating with the faculty in guiding the development of pupils. 
A close relationship is maintained between the school and in- 
dividual homes. Parent representatives work closely with the 
advisers of each grade in planning meetings of the parents at 
which matters of school policy and general administrative and 
curriculum procedures are discussed. 

Teaching Staff 

The present teaching and administrative staff numbers 37. 
Thirty-three of these are actively engaged in teaching. All mem- 
bers of the teaching staff hold bachelor s degrees or equivalent 
art degrees; 19 have master’s degrees, 6 doctor s degrees, and 10 
have done graduate study in foreign countries. 
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Graduates 

The first class was graduated from the school in June, 1926. 
Since then a total of 620 pupils have been graduated, of which 
number 588 have entered approximately 80 colleges. Fifty-five 
per cent of the graduates have entered Eastern colleges; 10 per 
cent, Southern colleges; 32 per cent, Midwestern colleges; and 
the remaining 3 per cent, colleges of the Southwest and Far 
West. 

At John Burroughs the entire school is included in the Eight- 
Year Study of the Progressive Education Association. 

0\TOviEw OF THE Total School Program 
PhUosophy Underlying the Program 

Although the philosophy of the John Burroughs School has al- 
ways been implicit in its teaching, it was not formulated ex- 
plicitly until 1938. At that time a committee of the faculty was 
appointed to draw up a statement which, after revision, was 
adopted by the administration and general faculty as a statement 
of the philosophy of the school. 

This philosophy is based on the assumption that, in order to 
maintain our democratic principles in this period of rapid social 
change, we must have an educational system in which the in- 
dividual and society are mutually cooperative. Such a system is 
founded on belief in the integral worth and versatility of man; in 
the dignity of individual expression in aesthetic and practical arts; 
in the possibility of a finely trained mind, readily adaptable to 
different situations; and on the belief that such an educated 
personality may contribute to his social environment the consid- 
ered products of his training. 

In the light of this statement our educational philosophy may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. Education shall provide for the individual a series of ever- 
widening experiences in keeping vrith his needs and interests, 
touching the various aspects of human living, and developing to 
the fullest possible extent the abilities of a many-sided per- 
sonality. 
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2, Education shall offer to the individual wise guidance and 
scholarly training, which will enable him as a socially sensitive 
and adaptable person to participate effectively in, and contribute 
abundantly to, the society in which he lives. 

Areas of Experience 

To accord with this concept of education, a well-balanced 
school program will provide learning experiences in as many 
areas of growth and development as possible. Those areas are 
not to be considered as exclusive, since the pupils development 
in any one area considerably increases his understanding of his 
experiences in the others; but, for our purposes here, the follow- 
ing areas seem to be of suflBcient importance to warrant separate 
treatment. 

Physical and Psychological Development. This area includes the 
biological adjustments necessary to proper physical development 
and the maintenance of physical well-being. It includes, like- 
wise, an increasing understanding of the basis of emotional sta- 
bility. Upon this foundation of physical and psychological devel- 
opment the pupil s personal philosophy is built. In this area the 
pupil is led to a conscious recognition of the ethical considerations 
which govern the direction of his own activities and which, in 
actual behavior, direct his action in accordance with the conse- 
quences of his personal philosophy. 

Social Adjustments. The continuous change of the individual 
through the years of adolescence is marked by a lessening con- 
cern for himself alone and a widening perspective of his relations 
vdth the social groups upon which he is dependent. This implies 
a clearer imderstanding of the strong bonds of home and family 
and an increasing concern for his participation in community 
living. In this area the pupil becomes aware of his cultural herit- 
age. He becomes conscious of the cause and effect of problems 
arising out of working together in a world society, shaped in 
part by the advance of scientiffc knowledge and its application. 
He gains an imderstanding of the contributions of differing cul- 
ture groups to civilization. 

With this background of knowledge, the pupil profits by wise 
guidance from those who understand his potentialities and are 
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sympathetic toward his limitations. Through his activities in the 
life of the school, he finds phases of society which stimulate his 
interests and provide opportunities for exercise of his abilities. 

Sjrmpathetic and intelligent guidance contributes measurably 
toward the development of the immature individual into a re- 
sponsible social being. By the exercise of increasing self -direction, 
aided by wise guidance, the pupil acquires a growing sense of 
control over his experience and, through an ever growing sense of 
security, is able to make an effective life adjustment. 

Politico-Economic Relationships, In the broad sense this area 
of experience deals with problems arising from man’s attempt to 
control his natural and social environments. As an individual and 
as a member of a group, the pupil is concerned with his relation- 
ships to social discipline. These include an understanding of such 
lands of social control as public opinion, custom, public law, 
political parties, and organizations of our democratic society. 
Through understanding of these kinds of social control he be- 
comes concerned, in an effective and constructive manner, -with 
his personal relationship to them. Along with the pupil’s growth 
in tibe understanding of and participation in political life is 
his deepening consciousness of the problems of society’s regula- 
tion of itself. 

Further experiences as an effective producer and consumer lead 
the pupil to an appreciation of his function in society. As a pro- 
ducer he faces the problem of selecting a life vocation and also 
faces the technological changes of the present day, which result 
in a continually changing economic world. As a consumer he is 
concerned with his relations to the industrial, agricultural, and 
commercial worlds. Through contacts with these phases of eco- 
nomic life, he learns the essentials of efficient purchasing; he be- 
comes aware of different methods of regulation and control of 
economic Hfe. This area provides a normal fulfillment of the 
pupil’s experiences. As a result, he is better able to assume the 
responsibilities of citizenship and to make a satisfactory adjust- 
ment to the political and economic aspects of society. 

Aesthetic Experiences, This area of experience deals with the 
aesthetic and emotional adjustments which the individual must 
make to his surroundings. The pupil is acquainted with many of 
the means of expressing emotion, whether it be in music, in lit- 
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erature, or through the graphic and plastic arts. The area deals 
also with the contemplation of the ideal in religion, politics, math- 
ematics, and science. Through his experience with expressions of 
beauty, the pupil begins to develop his own standards of the 
beautiful, whether in graphical or in intellectual form; and he 
becomes acquainted with the standards of beauty as they have 
been expressed in other times and cultures. Finally, he discovers 
additional experiences for himself and sometimes creates beauty 
for others, thus developing his sensibility and aesthetic attitude 
toward situations in which he may find himself. 

Manipulatory Skills. The secondary school, especially at the 
earlier levels, is concerned with the area of manipulatory experi- 
ences and skills. There are certain skills basic to effective work 
in any phase of life activity. These are facility in expression, both 
oral and written; ability to acquire information through the spoken 
and written word; familiarity with the fundamental operations 
in our number system; and certain manual skills. The mastery 
of these fundamental skills is basic to the development of other 
more specialized skills at higher maturity levels. 

Intellectual E-ffectiveness. Experience in this area is an essen- 
tial factor in seeming and using the experiences of each of the 
other areas. Specifically it deals with the development of habits 
of clear thinking. Reflective or logical thinking is fundamental to 
the solution of problems, which is the basis of effective adjust- 
ment to social change. The experiences of the pupil in the other 
basic areas reveal to him situations to which he may apply a 
logical process of reasoning in reaching an objective solution. 
Likewise these experiences lead him to integrity of purpose, and 
to an intellectual curiosity and enthusiasm which carry him into 
fields of independent investigation. 

Through experiences in this area, the pupil grows toward the 
achievement of certain desirable attitudes of mind, such as toler- 
ance, open-mindedness, freedom from superstitions and xm- 
founded beliefs, willingness to act on the basis of tentative evi- 
dence, and unbiased decisions. 

Educational Values 

In each of these areas of experience, guidance must be given 
toward certain goals which characterize the behavior of an in- 
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di\idual in a democrac^^ Accordingly, the life of the school society 
is directed toward the pupiFs development of the following funda- 
mental educational values which grow naturally from the basic 
areas of experience. 

Social Sensitwity. A socially sensitive individual displays a sym- 
pathetic and unselfish interest in the problems of others; he is 
ready to assume social responsibility and to develop a critical 
evaluation of his o^vn behavior in relation to his social world. 

Aesthetic Appreciation. The values here to be achieved arise 
from a training in sensibility* This involves development in the 
pupil of critical awareness, leading to his appropriate and satisfy- 
ing response, both intellectual and emotional, to ordered experi- 
ence. 

Creativeness. This aspect of personal development, which leads 
to the integration and expression of past experiences, is based 
upon an alertness to situations and upon a willingness to under- 
go the mental and physical discipline necessary for original pro- 
duction. 

Problem Solving. The educational value particularly inherent 
in the area of Intellectual Effectiveness is that type of behavior 
which we have chosen to call problem solving. The pupil looks 
for, and is able to recognize, inherent conflicts which form a prob- 
lem situation; he gathers information within a wide range con- 
cerning its solution; he sets and tests numerous hypotheses; and, 
when all available evidence is presented, he draws conclusions 
consistent with the data. Finally, he feels a responsibility for the 
future application of his knowledge in confronting new situations. 

Emotional and Physical Stability. The values to be attained 
here are the development of a healthy body and of a wholesome 
and happy state of mind. While the pupil is given opportunity 
to realize his potentialities, he is led to appreciate his limitations 
without undue emotional disturbance and to recognize that his 
development is normal for him. 

Effective Self-direction. Through his experiences, the pupil is 
encouraged to assume responsibility for his own behavior and 
for the conduct of group life, to assume leadership where his 
talents warrant, to plan intelligently for his future, and to be a 
sensitive and effective citizen of his society. 

These educational values are the objectives of the school; they 
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broadly govern the selection of teaching materials from the basic 
areas of experience and guide instruction so that the pupils may 
attain the best possible development of their natural abilities 
in these essentials of education. Through growth in these educa- 
tional values, the pupils are aided in becoming effective individ- 
uals, competent in adjusting themselves to the democratic society 
of which they are a part. 

Evolution of the Program 

Since the John Burroughs School was founded, seventeen years 
ago, the faculty, parents, and pupils have been continuously con- 
cerned with the type of education it provides. These groups have 
never felt that the work of improving the curriculum has been 
completed, but rather have thought of education as a program 
which, with effort and study, can always be improved. 

Teachers, parents, and pupils feel free to make suggestions for 
improving the curriculum. These suggestions, coming from in- 
dividuals or from groups of individuals, are referred to the fac- 
ulty for discussion and study. If, after faculty consideration, the 
proposals seem to have value in helping to attain the purposes 
of the school, they are referred to a suitable committee for further 
study. If the report of such a committee is approved, a group of 
teachers is charged with the special responsibility of developing 
ways and means of putting the proposed changes into operation. 
This group of teachers is further responsible, through regularly 
scheduled meetings, for the continued ^dance and development 
of the new work. 

This democratic method of treating suggestions for improve- 
ment and of frank and free discussion among parents, pupils, and 
teachers has brought about steady growth for aU concerned. 
Parents have become a constructive, cooperative force in the 
affairs of the school; pupils have shared a satisfying and a develop- 
ing experience; and the teachers have grown in many ways, es- 
pecially in a willingness to examine critically the existing school 
curriculum, in the ability to disagree and to exchange opinion 
in a constructive manner, and in a desire to work cooperatively 
on the problem of providing an ever-finer experience for children. 

The statement of om: philosophy indicates that those interested 
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in the John Burroughs School are concerned with creating in its 
pupils a desire for growth, and with providing the type of cur- 
riculum which will make that desire effective. During recent years 
our efforts have been directed toward a more effective achieve- 
ment of these purposes. 

Various methods of organization and of instruction have been 
and are now being employed in order to achieve these purposes. 
Although we are interested in these different organizations and 
methods of instruction, we recognize them as means to an end 
only and not as ends in themselves. Much is said and written 
about ‘*core curriculums,'* “unified curriculums,” ‘T>road field cur- 
riculums ” and the like; to us the matter of importance is the 
function of education in present-day America. Organization and 
method are of importance only to the extent that they are effec- 
tive in achieving our purposes. 

The following are some of the means employed in attaining 
our goals: 

1. Revision of Existing Courses, Broad fields of study such as 
science, English, mathematics, language, the arts, and social 
studies have been re-examined. The purpose of these fields has 
been clearly stated in the light of our philosophy, and each has 
been challenged to contribute its full share to the effective educa- 
tional program of the school. Materials in these fields have been 
reorganized, some materials omitted, others added, in order that 
we may more directly achieve the purposes stated in our 
philosophy. 

2. Development of 'New Courses, In order to explore certain 
areas more fully, new courses such as the “Arts Backgroimd 
Course,” the ‘Tsychology Course,” the “Ancient Language 
Course,” and the like have been developed. These are described 
in subsequent pages. The materials of these courses aid in de- 
veloping a well-rounded personality and in providing an increas- 
ingly effective program of education for children. 

3. Relationship of Materials. It is the feeling of the faculty 
that materials which make learning more effective and more com- 
plete should be brought together. This correlation or unification 
of materials continues to take many different forms: 

a. There have been unified courses and core courses in the 
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school each year since 1930. None of those introduced in 
1930 is retained in its original form. Some have been dis- 
continued because we found them inefifective in achie\dng 
our ends. Throughout our experience there has been growth, 
and today our organization of core courses and unified 
courses is more effective because of the successes and failures 
we have had. 

b. There has been a growing relationship of the materials 
of one field of study with those of others. For example, 
a class studying ancient civilization calls upon the teach- 
ers of science, mathematics, music, language, and the arts 
to work with that particular class for periods ranging from 
several days to several weeks in order to develop fully the 
various aspects of that civilization. A class in mathematics, 
when discussing measurement, spends several weeks with 
the science teachers in their laboratories learning about 
exact measurements and the measurement of great distances; 
or, when studying the form of geometric figures, works in 
the art room, after which a trip to interesting buildings in 
the city gives a concrete example of the matters under dis- 
cussion. These are but a few examples of a type of unifica- 
tion or relationship of materials which is widely employed 
at the John Burroughs School. 

Thus our program, while retaining what has proved from past 
experience to be effective, has always been suflSciently flexible 
to allow for the introduction of any changes which we believe wiU 
lead more directly to the achievement of our purposes. Some 
significant developments in our present curriculum are discussed 
in the foUowdng section. 

Developments Which the School Considers 
Significant in the Light of Its 
Phtlosophy 

Our entire school program, as indicated in the last section, has 
been set up by the staff with two goals in mind: the highest pos- 
sible development of the individual, and his effective participation 
in the society in which he lives. Certain aspects of the program. 
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however, deserve special note, either because they contribute most 
directly and ob\iously toward the achievement of these goals 
or because, in contributing toward that achievement, they in- 
volve new emphases or shifts in emphasis in the teaching pro- 
cedure. To show more clearly the significance of these aspects in 
the light of our philosophy, they will be treated as: (1) those 
that contribute primarily to the development of the individual; 

(2) those that foster his development as a member of society; 

(3) those that, under the guidance program, further this twofold 
development. 

Aspects of the Program Leading to 
Individual Development 

Education for the highest development of the individual must 
take into account the education of the intellect, of the emotions, 
and of the physical being of the student. 

Problem Solving. A committee of the John Burroughs staflE 
has made a special study of problem solving as an important 
value in the traim*ng of fte intellect. Development of ability in 
problem solving teaches the student the need for logical, clear, 
and independent thinking; increases his power for such thinking; 
and at the same time shows him the importance of mastering 
factual material in order that he may apply it. This new emphasis 
on the development of ability in problem solving has resulted in 
the reallocation of materials in some fields, notably in mathe- 
matics, science, psychology, and social studies. The head of the 
Mathematics Department reports on this change as follows: 

An implication of the teaching for problem solving is that the 
pupils must be presented with whole problems. Situations which are 
real to them and in which they can find a valid interest must become 
at least part of the teaching material. It is only through a chance to 
consider such problems that students will be able to practice all steps 
of the problem solving technique in the mathematics classroom. As 
a result such problems have become a definite part of the mathematics 
curriculum. The evaluation program in mathematics indicates that 
emphasis on problem solving is a valuable aspect of pupil experience. 

Mentioned in the last paragraph is a major trend which has be- 
popularized as the Nature of Proof. Teaching for the transfer 
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of the values of rigorous mathematical reasoning to life situations has 
long been a controversial question. We believe we have gleaned from 
contemporary studies all tiie best knowledge, and in addition have 
contributed many of our own ideas in order to build a tenth grade 
course which is truly functional and mathematical. 

Students have been taken more into our confidence and are given 
a larger share in planning the course of a problem. At aU times an 
effort is made to take account of their interests and needs. Ail the way 
through the six years of our mathematical program pupils take a part 
in developing those aspects of growth in which they are to be 
evaluated. 

In science also the main emphasis has come to be more on the 
use of the subject matter as a means for giving training in problem 
solving, and methods of learning and ways of using subject mat- 
ter have been more seriously considered than ever before. In 
social studies great stress is laid on growth in the ability to think, 
through the study of the interpretation of data and through train- 
ing in logical reasoning and in the application of principles. In 
child psychology the second part of the course deals largely with 
the analysis and solution of personal problems. 

Arts Program, The John Burroughs School has always laid great 
stress on experiences in the arts. Painting, sculpture, music, and 
dramatics are regarded as an integral part of the curriculum. 
This stress is the result of a conviction on the part of the staff 
that experience in the arts provides an outlet for the emotions, 
training in disciplining the emotions, and satisfaction of the stu- 
dents* desire for creative activity. The arts program is designed to 
give opportunity to every type of student. The teaching in sculp- 
ture and painting is individual, except when students group natu- 
rally and voluntarily to learn the use of a new medium. In music, 
experience is offered in choral singing, orchestra, ear training, 
and harmony. Time is provided for individual music lessons and 
practice, and since the reception of the gift of the Carnegie Music 
Set certain periods have been set aside when the students may 
listen freely to records of their own selection. In dramatics, which 
by its nature is best as a group activity, special attention is given 
to personality development and to training in control of the 
emotions. 
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Arts Background Course. For the past five years a course called 
the **.Arts Background Course” has been required of all students 
in the tenth grade. This course is designed primarily to provide 
further experience in the arts, and to show the interrelation of 
the arts, so that students already interested in one art may see 
the possibilities for expression in another medium. Originally the 
course touched on many fields, including units not only in paint- 
ing, sculpture, music, dramatics, and architecture, but also in 
the dance, the household arts, and the industrial arts. This plan 
was found to be so broad in scope as to place the course in grave 
danger of becoming superficial, and the units were accordingly 
limited to painting, sculpture, music, dramatics, and architecture, 
each unit being taught by a specialist in the field. Planning for 
each unit is done by a committee composed of all the specialists 
under the direction of a general chairman, so that the resulting 
course becomes a well-integrated whole. 

Physical Education. To arouse in the student a respect for his 
body and to give him an understanding of his physical abilities 
and hmitations are the chief aims of the Physical Education De- 
partment. The program of sports is so planned that every child, 
whatever his ability, may take part. In addition to this program, 
instruction in the functions and the care of the body is given to 
all students. The instruction in health is described as follows by 
members of the Physical Education Department: 

In each of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades classes are held for 
bo%^s and girls separately once a week throughout the school year. 
Through informal discussion it is hoped that we may interest the 
child enough in his body so that he will find out how to make and 
keep it efficient and comfortable. We try to focus the attention of the 
students upon using what they know rather than upon accumulating 
facts. The information given is that for which they will have use im- 
mediately or in the near future. Topics for discussion are obtained 
from questions which they ask, or from such material as we have 
found from experience they will need to understand to prevent un- 
necessary disabilities. Scheduled classes are discontinued in the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades. However, the instructors are 
always at hand and approachable for individual conferences. 

Child Psychology Course. A course in child psychology, first 
included in the curriculum in 1934, had its origin in the request 
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of a group of eleventh grade girls who asked for a course that 
would help them to understand the behavior of other people and 
to discover the best ways of dealing with them, and that would 
assist them in working out their individual difficulties. 

In order that the pupil may begin by studying behavior in 
its simplest forms, the first part of the course deals with the 
development of children. A trip to a maternity hospital is made 
so that the pupils may observe the reactions of newborn babies. 
After this trip an obstetrician explains the prenatal development 
of the child. Later the school biologist discusses such questions 
of heredity as will give the pupils an understanding of the hered- 
itary differences among children of the same family, and of the 
relative influence of heredity and environment. With this back- 
ground the study of children is resumed, with trips to an orphans’ 
home, several nursery schools, and other institutions. 

By the middle of the year the class is ready to consider the 
problems of adolescence. The topics discussed are suggested by 
the students themselves. Some of the questions covered by a class 
are physiological maturity, individual differences in mental ma- 
turity, criteria of emotional maturity, achieving independence and 
assuming responsibility, making friends and winning one’s place 
in a group, adjusting to the opposite sex, learning to get along at 
social functions, discovering ones own interests and abilities, de- 
veloping one’s personality, and arriving at a philosophy of life. 

The practice the pupils get in the technique of problem solving 
is one of the most important features of the course. A study is 
made of the problems involved in the prevention of behavior dif- 
ficulties in early infancy, of behavior problems in the nursery 
school period and methods of remedial treatment, and of prob- 
lems of adolescence as found in the case histories of adolescent 
boys and girls. After such study the pupils are ready to see their 
own problems more objectively and have learned methods that 
will enable them to solve them intelligently. 

During the latter part of the year the course is conducted to 
a large extent by the students themselves. Each pupil writes a 
term paper on some problem that she thinks especially important. 
Any topic that seems vital to the individual and has to do with 
her immediate hf e is accepted. Sometimes, during the final month 
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fore the class. The last field trip is usually an excursion or other 
entertainment for underprivileged children, which the girls initi- 
ate, organize, and carry through entirely on their own respon- 
sibility. 

Activities. In order that the student may have every possible 
opportunit}" for development through following his interests, one 
period each day is set aside in which each student in the senior 
school may pursue in some detail personal interests. While his 
election of activities is free, once ha\4ng made his choice he must 
work consistently and constructively, under the supervision of 
the faculty" directors of the acti\T[ties. Any of the arts may be 
elected, but the experience in activity periods need not be lim- 
ited to the arts. Independent scientific investigations may be car- 
ried on for the Junior Academy of Science; writing and editorial 
work may be done for the school paper, the school magazine, and 
the yearbook; and the program includes activities so diverse as 
tj’ping, rifle practice, and photography. As most of the activities 
are scheduled to meet at least twice a week, a student can rarely 
carry" more than two in a year. 

Aspects of the Program Leading to 
Social De\^elopnient 

It would be absurd to assume that any aspect of the school life 
contributes entirely toward individual development or entirely 
toward the development of the individual as a member of society. 
The courses, methods, and activities already discussed, however, 
are those that have been evolved primarily to effect the best pos- 
sible type of individual. Other aspects of the John Burroughs pro- 
gram, while still contributing toward that development, exist 
chiefly for the pinpose of training the student to become a con- 
structive member of society. 

Social Studies. The program in social studies plays an important 
part in the achievement of this goal. The following discussion is 
quoted from material prepared for Volume III of diis report: 

Assu m i n g its role as one of the socializing influences, the Social 
Studies Department in the John Burroughs School attempts to make 
its contribution through the study of contemporary problems, through 
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contact with the ideas of forward-looking social writers, and through 
experience in the practice of successful group living. 

The underlying philosophy of the program is based upon a belief 
in the importance of realizing in our country a democratic way of 
life. Democracy is considered as an ideal and, therefore, little attempt 
is made to define it in a literal sense, or to think of it as less than a 
complex objective of society. The program assumes that, with due 
appreciation for the achievements of our country, there should be no 
attempt to ignore the deficiencies in our social, economic, political, and 
cultural standards, and procedures. 

Such a philosophy presents the challenge of making the social studies 
program an experience in democratic living. The instructors believe 
that schools and classrooms shoiJd themselves be laboratories not only 
in which the ideals of democracy may be studied but also in which 
the practice of democratic living may be followed. 

Seventh Grade Course, A recent innovation in the program is 
the introduction of a new course in the seventh grade. This 
course combines work in social studies with work in English, 
and is taught by a teacher who has had experience in both fields. 
The course is designed to give the students the skills, techniques, 
understanding, and aesthetic experiences usually derived from a 
seventh grade English course, but to give them as they contrib- 
ute to or are an outgrowth of experience in social studies. Em- 
phasis is placed on keeping the materials of the course close to 
the interests and needs of seventh grade students. The class has 
a share in the planning for the course, though a preliminary 
outline, which may or may not be followed, is made by the 
teacher. The course opens with a unit in which the members of 
the class learn to know one another through discussing experi- 
ences they have had before coming to John Burroughs, and 
through a comparison of those experiences. This discussion is 
followed by an examination of the John Burroughs School as a 
community— the administration, the school government, the 
social life, and the type of education represented in the school. 
Other types of education are then discussed, and the students 
are led to investigate the education of the children of other lands. 
This investigation leads into a study of the remote backgrounds 
from which the families of the students have come, and even- 
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tually into the study of immigration. This study raises the ques- 
tion “\\Tiy did your ancestors come to Saint Louis?” and the 
answer involves study of the historv% industries, and resources of 
this locality". 

Field Trips. Because the John Burroughs School is located 
outside the Saint Louis cit\- limits, it is sometimes difficult to 
bring the students into close contact with the life of the city. 
For this reason it is the practice, in many of the classes, to make 
trips to various institutions in the cit^^ Thus the classes in social 
studies visit the Missouri School for the Blind, the Central In- 
stitute for the Deaf, a community settlement, the Federal Reserve 
Bank, the Elias Michael School for Crippled Children, and make 
a sur\*ey of the Saint Louis region in order to understand the 
natural factors that helped to determine the growth and develop- 
ment of the cit\’; classes in mathematics visit various banks; the 
class in child psjxhology visits a maternity hospital, an orphans’ 
home for young children, and various nursery schools; the stu- 
dents in art make frequent trips to the art museum; and other 
classes introduce trips when the opportunity arises. 

School Government One of the most important and charac- 
teristic aspects of the life of the school is its government. It is 
based on a constitution drawn up by students and faculty advisers 
and accepted by the assembly. This assembly, composed of 
the entire student body and all faculty members, meets at regu- 
lar intervals to discuss and formally to pass upon matters per- 
taining to student interest and student conduct. 

According to the constitution, the student body takes the 
major responsibility for the conduct of the students in the study 
hall, in the library, in the dining room, in the halls, and on the 
school grounds. In any of these places it is the responsibility 
of every citizen of the school to see that conduct is orderly and 
constructive. The legislation accomplished by the assembly is 
usually brought before it by the Student Council, which is made 
up of the Speaker of the Assembly and seven members elected 
at large from the student body. The Council meets to discuss 
matters to be brought before ffie assembly and to consider the 
best interests of the school; but, though it may formulate rules 
to enforce the constitution, no matter of new and vital importance 
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may be decided by it, but must be brought before the assembly 
and put to a vote. The enforcing of the rules made by the 
assembly is the business of the Student Court, which is made 
up of five members elected at large from the student body. 
Cases are tried before this court and its faculty adviser in open 
session. Elections to the Council and the Court are held an- 
nually, in the spring. Candidates are nominated through pri- 
maries, and in a series of special assemblies must attempt to 
justify their nomination and prove their fitness to hold ofBce by 
answering questions put to them from the floor. The new mem- 
bers of the Council and Court are inducted into ofBce immedi- 
ately after the final elections, which are conducted by secret 
ballot. 

The meetings of the assembly and the whole procedure of 
the elections give the student excellent training in parliamentary 
procedure, acquaint him with the American methods of election 
to oflBce, and accustom him to speaking before a large group. The 
responsibilities placed upon him as a citizen of the school pre- 
pare him in some measure to take his place as a citizen of a larger 
community. Further training in cooperation and experience in 
the less formal aspects of social life are offered through the 
school dances, of which there are several each year, through the 
assemblies that are not legislative assemblies, through the school 
plays and concerts, and through the Christmas Pageant, in which 
the whole school takes part. 

Guidance as a Means of Individual and 
Social Development 

All matters pertaining to the life of the school and some indi- 
vidual problems are discussed in the meetings of the advisory 
groups. These groups meet for 10 minutes each morning and 
for 30-minute periods three times a week. There are 12 ad- 
visory groups, one for the girls and one for the boys of each 
grade. The division by sexes was originally made at the request 
of the students, who felt that such division facilitated discus- 
sion of many problems. Upon the 12 advisers rests the major 
responsibility for student guidance. Each adviser keeps a care- 
ful record of the progress of every student in the group, in 
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which is included an account of the problems involved in that 
progress. These records are filed for the reference of the stu- 
dents future ad\isers. The ad\iser helps the student plan his 
program, confers uith the student about his individual problems, 
and has frequent conferences with the student's teachers and 
parents regarding his progress. 

In addition to the woA of the advisers, certain other pro- 
\isions are made to insure the best possible guidance for the 
indi\idual student. \\Tien a student enters the school, investiga- 
tion into his background and his performance in his former school 
is made through conferences betw^een the head of the John 
Burroughs School and the parents of the student, and between 
the director of John Burroughs and the head of his former school 
or, failing this, some of his former teachers. When, during his 
stay in the school, he encounters any serious difficulty, confer- 
ences are held which are attended by the student, his parents, 
the director of the school, and all of the student's teachers. Re- 
ports of each student's progress are made to his parents at regular 
interv^als, three of these reports each year being fairly exhaustive 
paragraph reports. When the student is ready to decide on his 
college, the decision is made only after conference among his 
parents, the student, his adviser, the director of the school, and 
the principal of the senior school, whose particular province it 
is to keep in close touch with the colleges. If possible, these con- 
ferences are supplemented with others between the student and 
the representative of the chosen college. As many of the students 
are undetermined about their future vocation when in the junior 
and senior years, meetings are held each year at which specialists 
in various fields are brought in from outside the school to discuss 
the vocational fields which they represent with the students. 

Perhaps the most important factor contributing toward suc- 
cessful guidance of the students of the John Burroughs School 
is the close and informal relationship existing between student 
and teacher. The students at all times feel free to go to members 
of the faculty with their problems. In order that such conferences 
may have value, it is necessary that the members of the faculty 
keep in close touch, not only with the students, but with each 
other and with the work of all departments. 
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In order that the parents may be at all times in close touch 
with the work and aims of the school, meetings of the parents 
of the children in each grade are held in order to discuss the 
problems of the grade, both academic and social. For parents 
who desire further discussion of child psychology and trends in 
modem education, a child study group has been organized. 
Members of the faculty are invited to lead the discussions of 
this group. Such group meetings have proved valuable in pro- 
moting understanding between parents and faculty. 

Evaluation of the Program 
IN Terms of Its Purposes 

Evidence may be drawn from a number of sources in evaluat- 
ing the work of the school in the light of its purposes. Chief 
among these is the information to be obtained from objective 
tests and teacher observation of pupil progress. In the collecting 
of objective data we have made use of Progressive Education 
Association Tests, of various national standardized tests, and of 
testing programs developed by the teachers in their fields of 
study. In all courses progress toward certain objectives can be 
estimated only through direct observation of the pupils be- 
havior; in some courses this is the sole means of evaluation. 

These data are made available to the pupil's adviser, who uses 
them as a basis for further guidance; they are also used in quar- 
terly reports, which keep his parents informed of the pupil’s 
progress. 

Further evaluation of the work of the school rests on evidence 
obtained from colleges and from parents. 

Interpretation of the Results of Progressive 
Education Association Tests 

During the fall of 1939 and early spring of 1940, five of the 
Progressive Education Association Tests were given to the 
eleventh grade and three to the twelfth grade. In addition, two 
other tests were given to those eleventh grade girls who were 
taking the child psychology course. We shall make a brief sum- 
mary and interpretation of each of the tests given, pointing out 
any pronounced tendencies that seem to be indicated. 
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Interpretation of Data Tcf^t \2,5 k This test calls into play 
those methods of dealing with factual material which are con- 
ducive to sound thinking, and thus is valuable in testing one of 
the main objectives in our teaching. The results reported here 
give a measure of our success in this respect. 

In comparing the achie\*emeiit of our school in this test with 
that of 61 other schools, we find that our students are extremely 
high in their accuracy in reading and interpreting data. When 
we analyze the particular phases involved, we find that only 
one group is higher than ours in differentiating true statements 
from false; only two groups surpass ours in recognizing the 
limitations of the data. Although our eleventh grade pupils are 
in the upper fourth of the 61 groups in this respect, relative to 
their own high standards, they need to strive for improvement 
in those inferences which require delicate manipulation of data 
and subtle differentiation. They avoid crude errors and do not 
jump to conclusions. They make few mistakes in drawing in- 
ferences; when they do, they are more likely to be overcautious 
than undercautious. 

The results obtained by the twelfth grade upon this same test 
show the same high accuracy as the eleventh grade. Only four 
groups of the 26 other groups in the experiment are higher in 
judging when data are insufficient and in judging whether they 
are true or false, The twelfth grade shows marked development 
over the eleventh grade in being able to identify the more subtle 
differences or the probable reliability of the data. However, this 
group shows less caution in making inferences and possibly on 
this account makes more errors than the pupils in the eleventh 
grade. 

'Nature of Proof Test (5,21), The Nature of Proof Test is an- 
other instrument that helps to evaluate the degree to which the 
pupils are achieving the schooFs objective of clear, soimd think- 
ing. This was given to last year’s eleventh and twelfth grades. 
The results are compared with 12 and 7 groups, respectively, 
from other schools in the Eight-Year Study. 

Here again we observe, in both groups, caution and a high 
degree of discrimination. The students are critical of assumption, 
sometimes to the point of ignoring many implications or im- 
portant relationships between ideas. But once they have chosen 
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the considerations with which they have decided to deal, they 
cany out their reasoning in a critical and accurate way. 

Application of Principles in Science Test [1,3a), This test 
covers another phase of thinking and throws further light on the 
ability of our pupils to solve problems. However, our eleventh 
grade pupils will have to be compared with twelfth grade pupils 
as only two eleventh grades took the test last year. 

In the ability to arrive at the correct conclusions, our eleventh 
grade is at the median for twelfth grade performance in other 
schools. In giving reasons for the conclusions arrived at, although 
there were not so many problems attempted as in the case of the 
twelfth grade, our pupils have comparatively few wrong con- 
clusions. Of the unacceptable reasons given, our pupils are much 
less likely to assume conclusions, and they cannot be diverted 
in their thinking by ridicule or by emotional or intellectual 
coercion. They also rank high in consistency when compared with 
the twelfth grade groups. 

Scale of Beliefs (4,21 and 4,31). Upon this scale we can com- 
pare the beliefs and attitudes of the pupils of the John Burroughs 
School with those in 14 other schools. The statements in the 
test present liberal and conservative points of view concerning 
such subjects as democracy, economic relations, labor and un- 
employment, racial attitudes, nationalism, and militarism. The 
results give us some estimate of the schools success in carrying 
out one of its main objectives, the development of concern for 
the rights of others and respect for their opinions. 

As a group, our students stand higher in their liberal attitude 
toward nationalism, race, and economic relationships than most 
of the other groups and at about the median in tiheir attitude 
toward democracy and labor problems. Our pupils seem to have 
come to definite conclusions on more issues than the young 
people in the other groups, and the consistency of their decisions 
is relatively high. 

In the distribution of individual scores there is wide variation. 
There are some few pupils who are very uncertain and in- 
consistent in their attitude toward most of the questions covered. 
However, none of the pupils is ultraconservative on any of the 
questions. 

Interest Index (8.2a), One of the practices of the school has 
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been to allow each pupil the freedom to explore many fields of 
interest and to help him to develop fully his individual potenti- 
alities. This questionnaire throws light upon the school’s success 
in this respect. The questionnaire, which attempts to sample the 
interests of pupils in their school subjects and activities, was 
given during the school year 1939-1940 to the eleventh and 
twelfth grades, and their scores are compared with 21 and 9 
other groups respectively. In the interpretation of the results the 
two grades will have to be dealt with separately as their patterns 
of interest are veiy^ different. 

For the eleventh grade, the highest areas of interest are foreign 
languages, fine arts, music, and mathematics. In each of the 
areas mentioned, fewer than three groups out of the ten have a 
median as high as, or higher than, the median of our group. By 
the same type of comparison, the general interest in manipulative 
activities and business is our lowest. More than one-fourth of the 
students have significant likes in home arts and fine arts. From 
the median tables it is evident that, although there are some who 
do not like mathematics, our school on the whole is more favor- 
able to it than most other groups. 

The sequence of the preferences of this group is interesting 
and unique. When the tests were given, there was no other school 
in which foreign language stood first in general preference. 
There were only a few schools in which fine arts and music 
stood as high. 

In general, one might say that the group has a large proportion 
of likes and only a minimum of negative responses. It is evident 
that each student seems to have a distinctly personal pattern with 
outstanding likes in certain areas and a few dislikes in others. 
This distribution can be considered as a discriminating and 
healthy pattern of interests. There is no student who is out- 
standingly negative in the sense of responding with dislikes to a 
majority of items in the Interest Questionnaire. Equally, there is 
no student who has responded predominantly as hkhig every- 
thing in it. 

An analysis of the general pattern of interests of the twelfth 
grade group reveals certain unusual patterns that have not been 
noticed in many other groups. One of these is a strong leaning 
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toward physical science and biology. This seems to be more 
evenly distributed among boys and girls than is generally true. 
Usually the greatest number of persons with significant likes 
occurs in industrial arts, business, home economics, and sports. 
In contrast to the eleventh grade group, there is in the twelfth 
grade little manifest interest in fine arts. There is a large number 
of students with a positive dislike for artistic activities. Mathe- 
matics seems to be a field of outstanding interest. The lowest 
interest areas are in industrial arts, home economics, and manipu- 
lative activities in general. In home economics, however, this is 
due to strong dislikes on the part of the boys and of some of the 
girls. There are, also, very strong likes on the part of some of the 
girls. In music and in the arts there are some very high scores of 
liking on the part of a few, and either a dislike or indifference on 
the part of others. In liking for mathematics there is little uni- 
formity in the group. 

It might be pointed out that the results of this questionnaire 
bear witness to the wide range of the individual interests that 
have been free to develop in the school. 

Scales of Personal and Social Adjustment (8.2b and 8.2c). The 
scales of Personal and Social Adjustment evaluate many of the 
attitudes, interests, and forms of behavior that are emphasized at 
the John Burroughs School. These scales were given to the 
eleventh grade girls, at the beginning and end of the course in 
child psychology. The purpose of this course is to develop in the 
pupils psychological insight and understanding and to encourage 
them to use their knowledge in working out the problems in their 
ovm lives. 

We can point out some of the traits in which most growth was 
shown. In comparing the John Burroughs pupils with those in 
similar Midwestern schools we find that, although the results 
followed veiy closely the same general pattern, our pupils re- 
corded higher percentages of likes in activities which showed an 
interest in other people— their own families, the opposite sex, 
and their own sex— and in school and out-of -school activities. 

The most pronounced changes in the pupil s preferences dur- 
ing the school year occurred in the field of social activities. 
They not only showed greater liking for many forms of social 
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behavior, but recorded greater dislike for solitary activities. They 
also showed greater dislike for aggressive forms of behavior. 
This might be interpreted to mean that they were more liberated 
from antagonisms. They might have become more secure and 
happy in the group and so no longer needed to express them- 
selves in aggressi\"e behavior. 

Another marked change indicated had to do with the pupils’ 
willingness to accept and express their impulsive tendencies and 
the degree to w’hich they w^ere willing to put them under restraint. 
Although practically no change was shown in regard to their 
attitude tow^ard their own impulses as natural and acceptable, 
there w’as a marked increase in the number of situations re- 
quiring greater control of their impulses which they said they 
liked and a decrease in the number which they said they dis- 
liked. The fact that the acceptance of their impulses at the be- 
ginning of the year was comparatively high in relationship to 
other groups, and their severity with themselves relatively low, 
w’ould indicate a more desirable balance between these two be- 
havior tendencies. 

Data from the College Follow-Up Study 

Evidence concerning the effectiveness of the program in 
achieving the objectives of the school is contained in a report 
to the John Btirroughs School by the college representatives on 
the Evaluation Staff of the Eight-Year Study. In September, 
1939, one of this group wrote of the graduates of tibe John 
Burroughs School as follows: 

In the first place, they seem to be much interested in the arts— in 
the role both of performer and of audience. Many of them sing in the 
college glee clubs and choirs or play instruments in the college 
orchestras. Others paint or do artistic photography; several write; 
a few are much interested in dramatics. Practically all of them attend 
concerts, plays, and art exhibits whenever possible. They are fond of 
reading. 

They are nearly all active in one or more informal sports, although 
they are not willing to sacrifice other activities for this interest. 
Several of them write for their college publications. 

They are, as a group, an extremely social lot, but they are not at 
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all dependent upon others for recreation, since almost to an individual 
these students have personal hobbies which take the form of collecting, 
handicrafts, skills, or private research, which do not require a group for 
their enjoyment. 

An analysis of a questionnaire given to the class of 1938 shows the 
John Burroughs group rating higher than their comparison group 
and the median for the Thirt)^ Schools in acti\'ities involving social 
consciousness; individual accomplishments; verbal facility; physical 
activity; intellectual activity; home arts and manual skills; active 
aesthetic pursuits; passive aesthetic pursuits; sociability; solitary oc- 
cupations. 

The John Burroughs group ranked lower than their comparison 
group and the median for the Thirty Schools in none of the listed 
activities. They did rank below the median for the Thirty Schools in 
participation in campus affairs and in all college organizations in 
which individual accomplishment is not important. In both of these 
areas, however, they were identical in rating with their comparison 
group. 

They listed fewer problems than their comparison group in study 
skills, time management, and personal adjustment; fewer problems 
than the median for the Thirty Schools in study skills and time 
management. 

Reactions of Parents and Community Groups 

The following evaluation of the John Burroughs program, 
offered by a mother whose three children have been graduated 
from the school, summarizes the attitude and experience of 
many of our parents: 

The type of education offered by the John Burroughs School 
must stand or faU upon the results achieved over a period of years 
with a large number of students. Founded seventeen years ago, and 
having graduated six hundred and twenty students, the results of this 
school have significance. 

Parents entering their children in recent years have done so be- 
cause they feel their children wiU be presented with the opportunity 
to develop into democratic, socially adjusted individuals, well equipped 
with the tools of learning, who can take their place in the larger world 
of college, and later of life, with a good chance of achieving success- 
ful personal living. 

In these days of uncertainty, parents cannot prepare their 
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children for specific ends. They can only hope that in the formative 
years their girls and boys will learn to love liberty and to work for 
it, to cherish justice and practice it, to respect themselves and their 
fellows, and to perceive the beauty of their world. These virtues would 
indeed be a bulw’ark against "outrageous fate." Through the caliber 
of its school government and the quality of its sportsmanship, the 
John Burroughs School sets conditions in which these virtues are 
brought into play daily, directly and indirectly. They are strengthened 
by use. 

As class after class is graduated and as the evidence accumulates, 
those of us wbo w^atch become more firm in our belief that the 
philosophy and methods of Progressive Education lead our children 
in the w^ay we w’Ould have them go, and we appreciate the privilege 
of placing them in a school w’hich so ably devises and employs these 
methods and which is so sincere an exponent of this philosophy. 



THE LINCOLN SCHOOL 

NEW YORK crry 


Lincoln School was established in 1917 in the city of New York 
by the General Education Board as a result of nationwide in- 
terest in the challenge flung to American education by Abraham 
Flexner in an article called “The Modem School ” which first 
appeared in the Review of Reviews in April, 1916. In 1927 the 
General Education Board granted the Board of Tmstees of 
Teachers College a fund of $3,000,000 for general endowment 
of Lincoln School. Lincoln School is the only endowed educa- 
tional experiment in elementary and secondary education in this 
country. It is experimental in spirit, purpose, and method. Its 
distinctive function, as one of the aflBhated schools of Teachers 
College, is that of adventuring beyond accepted practice into 
areas where educational practice and theory are in the process 
of formation. 

Lincoln School is located at 425 West 123d Street, on the west 
side of Manhattan, three and a half blocks from Teachers 
College. It comprises an elementary division (including kinder- 
garten) and a high school division, and enrolls between 400 
and 500 pupils a year. Its graduating class numbers between 
35 and 50. The clientele of the school is drawn from the upper- 
middle-class, business-professional group with a strong interest 
in modem education. 

The school is coeducational throughout, and has about an 
equal number of boys and girls throughout elementary and 
high school. The school building was completed in 1922, and is 
modem enough to allow a flexible and changing program. It 
has a swimming pool, two gymnasiums, two roof playgrounds, 
shop and studio equipment, a pottery room and kiln, and an 
annex with office space for research organizations. The library, in 
size and function, has been referred to as the ‘Tieart of the 
school.” 

Lincoln School does not invite large groups of students to 
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visit demonstration classes. The average number of visitors is 
between 3,000 and 4,000 a year. In recent years, with the lighten- 
ing of the restrictions on wsitation by Teachers College students, 
the number of such \isitors has increased. The administration, 
however, discourages the presence of more than two or three 
visitors in a class at a given time. While the school is not a 
training center for teachers, a number of selected young people 
come to the school every year for observation, research, and 
teaching experience. During the past ten years Lincoln School 
has provided substantial experience for several hundred teachers- 
in-training, many of them at the graduate level. 

Development of tie Integrated Program 

The Lincoln School secondary program serves two great needs, 
preparation for democratic living and significant experimentation 
in curriculum making to meet the urgent needs of the adolescent 
years. What are the essential features of the new curriculum 
that the school has developed? 

1. First and foremost, Lincoln School has dared to break 
through the traditional barriers which separate the special sub- 
jects, and to build an integrated, functional curriculum which 
draws on all fields for content. 

2. This content is not haphazardly selected. It is based on a 
searching study of the needs and capacities of children and of 
the social necessities of our own culture and time. 

S. The curriculum, although its objectives are set up in ad- 
vance by teachers and pupils, is suflBciently flexible to be changed 
or modified as conditions demand. 

4. There is large provision in the program for all lands of 
creative and dramatic activity, as well as ample opportunity for 
the development of the physical activities so important to grow- 
ing boys and girls. 

The first comprehensive attempt to develop in Lincoln School 
an integrated course at the secondary school level goes back to 
the winter of 1927-1928, when a committee was appointed to 
investigate the problem of organizing a better-integrated pro- 
gram for the seventh grade of the Lincoln junior high school. 
During the school year of 1928-1929 plans for trying out one 
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center of integration were formulated, and in the fall of 1929 the 
plan was put into actual classroom practice. After three years 
of experimentation the account of the work was published by 
the three participating teachers as a volume of the Lincoln School 
Curriculum Studies.^ 

During 1929-1930 plans were drawn up for developing an 
eleventh grade course in mathematics which would draw ex- 
tensively on the field of science, to be taught jointly by a teacher 
from each field. During 1932-1933 the high school program had 
three integrated courses: in the seventh grade a continuation of 
the study of Far Eastern cultures; in the eighth grade an in- 
tegrated course comprising the fields of social studies, English, 
and art; and in the tenth grade, with teachers from these same 
areas, an integrated course in the development of Western 
culture. During 1933-1934 a general course was given in the 
senior class on the evolution of American culture in its political, 
social, economic, and humanistic aspects. By 1935 five of the six 
grades of the high school devoted approximately one-haH of the 
students^ time to studies and activities connected with the general 
course. In 1935-1936 the twelfth grade integrated course started 
with a study of the agencies of communication: newspaper, radio, 
periodicals, books, movies, stage, museums, galleries. The course 
also afforded opportunities for a broad and realistic approach to 
areas of special interest, particularly those of family life and 
problems in modem America. During 1936-1937 the integrated 
courses were made obligatory for all students in the junior and 
senior high school. In the year 1937-1938 new impetus and direc- 
tion were given to the development of the integrated program 
by the inclusion of extensive travel study. 

While the general courses change in content from year to 
year, a brief . summary of the program for 1938-1939 will in- 
dicate their nature and direction of development. 

Grade VII, Major emphasis is upon the problems that man 
faces in adjusting himself to his natural environment. This en- 
vironment includes such factors as climate, natural resources, 

^ Sweeney, Barry, and Schoelkopf, Western Youth Meets Eastern Culture, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City, 1932. 
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native plant and animal life, land forms, soils, minerals, drain- 
age and water features, and geographical locations. Beginning 
close at home with firsthand observ^ations of relatively simple 
interactions between man and his environment, the study is 
extended from the home to the world community. Stress is placed 
upon the different cultural patterns that have evolved in various 
climatic regions. Content for the course is drawn from the fields 
of the social and natural sciences. English, mathematics, and 
health education contribute from time to time. 

Grade VIIL The general pattern for understanding a culture 
as developed in the seventh grade is further elaborated in a de- 
tailed study of American life in its early agricultural stages. 
Factors which are not strictly environmental, such as customs 
and ideals, are considered. The study follows the transplanting of 
various European cultures to the New World, with their resulting 
transformations in a new environment; the colonial period in 
American history; early national development; and westward 
expansion. The emphasis is upon the cultural pattern of each 
period, with its implications in the world today. A study is made 
of the literature and arts of the people as well as their social and 
economic status. Content is drawn from social studies, English, 
and the arts. 

Grade IX, “Living in a Machine Age.” A study of the industrial 
revolution in America, with special emphasis on: (1) maintaining 
health and physical efficiency; (2) housing as related to health, 
family stability, and individual satisfaction and security; (3) nu- 
trition and physical efficiency, and food problems and their 
effect on satisfying and gracious living. 

Grade X, Beginning with the civilizations of the ancient 
Mediterranean world, the people and the ways of life that imder- 
lie Western civilization are examined. The emphasis is upon 
cultural development. Political and economic history are sub- 
ordinated to tracing the development and persistence of ideas. 
The eastern Mediterranean expands into a world-wide stage, 
and the thoughts that were first uttered along the Nile or beside 
the Aegean millenniums ago are found to be important today. 
Content is drawn from the social studies, English, and art. 
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Science, modern languages, and music contribute from time to 
time. 

Grade XL The aim of the course is to see some of the crucial 
problems of the modem world in the light of mans experience 
with similar problems in the past. We approach these problems 
through studying the life of other times and places as revealed 
in the heritage of literature, thought, arts, and customs which 
has come down to us. Techniques of study, of consistent thinking, 
and of written and oral expression are stressed throughout. The 
tentative schedule of units for the year is as follows: (1) Col- 
lective Security, in the hght of Greek experience; (2) Interracial 
and Intercultural Relations, in the light of Roman experience; 
(3) Social and Economic Democracy, in the light of medieval 
feudal society; (4) Changing Ways of Thinking, in the hght 
of the Renaissance; (5) the Machine Age, in the hght of the 
Industrial Revolution. 

Grade XU, living in Contemporary America.” The aspects 
of American hfe studied vary from year to year in the hght of the 
needs of particular groups of students. Historical backgrounds, 
social and economic bases of American culture, and contemporary 
social problems are introduced through a study of newspapers, 
magazines, and the motion pictures, as well as through more 
formal readings in the hterature of these areas. Knowledge of 
our present social life is gained by direct experiences— contacts 
with social agencies; trips to theatres, to art galleries, to concerts 
and operas; extended trips to Washington and, in the case of 
one class, a trip to the Tennessee Valley Authority project. The 
content of the course is drawn from any field that can make a 
contribution, but mainly from the social sciences, the arts, and 
Enghsh. 

There is cumulative growth as the boys and girls progress 
through the high school. The work of the general courses in the 
earlier years deals with the areas of human experience that are 
best suited to these learners, such as home hfe, customs, adapta- 
tion to physical environment, adventure, faraway scenes, etc. As 
the children mature, they begin to consider the more complex 
political and economic questions of the culture. As a result of 
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several years’ experience with the ninth grade general course, 
‘‘Living in a Machine Age,” the staff has decided to shift the 
study of this problem from the ninth grade to the eleventh grade, 
primarily because the tools necessary^ for an intelligent appraisal 
of the problem are not available to ninth grade students. 

Problems of Multiple Teaching 

It has been our practice to use two or more teachers in each 
of the general courses, both in the planning and in classroom 
conduct. WTiile we are convinced that the multiple teacher setup 
has brought increased opportunities for analyzing, relating, and 
synthesizing ideas and values and for the dramatization of situa- 
tions, we have also learned that the cost of teaching on such 
a schedule is double or triple the cost of teaching under the old 
system. We are now at the point where we can make more 
economical use of teachers who have had from three to ten years 
of experience in multiple teaching, and thus we are able to 
reduce the cost of the general courses. 

Ten years of planning and working together, of sharing suc- 
cess and disappointments, have brought us to the point where 
we begin to see the false line of distinction between special sub- 
ject matter and integrated courses disappearing. This would not 
have been possible if, at the same time that we were making 
great efforts in the development of the general courses, there had 
not been also a thorough analysis and revision of the content 
and method of dealing with specialized areas at the secondary 
school level. 

There is no doubt in our minds that the process of re-education 
of teachers in regard to these problems has been facilitated by an 
equally important change in the concept of administrative re- 
sponsibilities. The enlarged scope of the general course has trans- 
ferred many administrative responsibilities— such as guidance, 
scheduling, individual program making, and student activities— 
directly to the teaching group in classroom situations. 

The time allotment for the general courses in the daily schedule 
has enabled us to expand our program of out-of-school educa- 
tion, and to prepare students for successful group and committee 
work and for the use of diverse materials of research; but it has 
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also brought a reduction in the number and time allotment of 
elective subjects to satisfy students’ special interests or abilities. 

The sharing of administrative responsibilities has had a 
wholesome effect on administrators and teaching staff alike. The 
facilitation of the educational process in a school like Lincoln 
has added new burdens and difficulties to the administrator’s lot. 
Skill in handling different personalities for the best possible 
results, objectivity in controversial situations, wise promotion 
of experimentation under democratic conditions, and efficient 
business management are indispensable to the success of the 
school. Teachers, on the other hand, begin to understand that 
the realization of educational dreams and ideals must rest on a 
thoroughly cooperative attitude. 

Community Study 

As early as 1925 it was common practice in Lincoln School to 
use museums, theatres, libraries, and exhibits. Outside speakers 
from many fields were being brought in to extend the work of 
the classroom, student government had been taken seriously as 
a part of democratic living and nonacademic community resources 
—such as the fire department, markets, churches, social work 
centers, and transportation and communication facilities— were 
frequently used as laboratories. 

Now practically the entire high school division accepts the 
use of the community as part of the curriculum of the school. 
All-moming trips have become common; aU-day trips are fre- 
quently planned. A week end proved necessary for senior high 
school students to study certain geological phenomena beyond 
Manhattan. The longer time proved equally valuable for glimpses 
of rural economy. Eight days at the height of a Congressional 
fight in Washington were barely enough to introduce juniors 
and seniors to certain aspects of our federal government. A 
week’s trip proved an effective experience for 25 ninth graders 
in New England country life in the spring; eight days were used 
when 50 ninth graders participated in farm activities as the 
Berkshire farmers prepared for the winter.” Eleven days were 

2 See page 468. 
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spent b)^ 50 twelfth graders in traveling 1,900 miles to study 
the socio-economic planning of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and of certain government and cooperative enterprises in Georgia, 
North Carolina, and Maryland. About the same length of time 
permitted an industrial study in the bituminous coal fields of 
West \^irginia. In all these recent enterprises as much participa- 
tion as possible has been included with observation. 

Evaluation instruments have been, and still are, as inadequate 
as the available techniques and materials for teaching, but they 
are improving together. One ten-day study trip for which 
especially careful evaluation was planned resulted in as much 
intellectual growth in certain important areas as is ordinarily 
recorded for two years. In all the Lincoln School study outside 
of classrooms, evidences of learning and genuine growth of per- 
sonality have piled up to significant proportions. 

Special Courses 

Mathematics. In the junior high school, confidence has grown 
in the desirabihty and feasibility of looking beyond the textbook 
for the content of mathematical ideas and processes. In connec- 
tion with the pupil’s experiences in science, shop, cooking, and 
social studies, a way is being found to develop the mathematical 
instruments which are essential to adequate management of 
experiences in these areas. It is still felt that there should be 
continuity or sequential development in the subject as the pupil 
proceeds through the grades, but sole reliance upon this tradi- 
tional view is not enough. In each activity or experience of the 
pupil which contains a quantitative, spatial, or logical aspect, the 
teachers are disposed to see important mathematical subject 
matter. 

Prior to the Eight-Year Study the mathematics courses in tha 
high school followed closely the requirements of the CoUege 
Entrance Examination Board with notable success, especially for 
students taking the three-year mathematics course. At the present 
time the curriculum in the tenth grade, which formerly was 
almost exclusively devoted to demonstrative geometry, now gives 
emphasis to Cartesian geometry also. The method of deduction 
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as used by Euclid is being replaced somewhat by the method 
of analysis. With the change in emphasis the traditional subject 
matter divisions are disappearing. 

The attitude of the mathematics teachers toward instruction 
in logical thinking has changed. It is believed now that no one 
department should have to assume sole responsibilit}^ for the 
cultivation in children of logical thinking. Sensiti\’ity to the 
validity of thinking should characterize the guidance of youth 
in all thinking experiences, regardless of the subject being studied. 

Science, During 1928-1929 general science was offered in the 
seventh and eighth grades, and biology in the ninth grade. Ad- 
vanced biology and chemistry enrolled members of all three 
classes of the senior high school, and a senior physics course was 
given. The next year, general science became a required subject 
in the seventh and eighth grades, and in 1930-1931 it replaced 
biology at the ninth grade level. Since that time, with the ex- 
ception of one year, biology has been a senior high school subject. 

Since 1932 several experiments have been carried on in an 
attempt to relate the science material to other fields of knowledge 
and, particularly in the seventh grade, to reduce the number of 
teacher contacts which the student at that level must make 
each day. Material from the fields of science, mathematics, 
and more recently the social studies has been integrated in the 
seventh grade, and in the ninth grade the material has been dravm 
from the fields of science, social studies, and health. At the eighth 
grade level it has been deemed best for a number of reasons to 
continue with a special science course whose main functions have 
been, orientation and the development of a wide range of pupil 
interests. 

In the teaching of biology there has been a marked develop- 
ment from the more conventional type of biology course toward 
a course which relates the subject matter to problems of human 
living. The inclusion of such large areas as genetics, nutrition, 
ecology, and certain phases of modem psychology indicate the 
functional orientation of the biology work in Lincoln School. 
The doctoral dissertation of the teacher of most of the biology 
classes in the period from 1932 onward, N. E. Bingham, describes 
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the teaching and the outcomes of a unit devoted to nutrition.^ 
The study of rural life in the Berkshire Mountains ^ mentioned in 
the section on “Community Study” offered an important con- 
tribution to the integrated course in the ninth grade. Other areas 
which formed part of the science work were the machine, its 
operation and effect upon society; the provision of the essentials 
of life and escape from disease in the city; and the control of 
disease, based on intensive study of the work of the New York 
City Health Department. 

From the early days of the school the work in physics and 
chemistry was made far more functional than the usual course 
at that period. However, experimentation with better syntheses of 
subject matter was desirable in this area also. The first of these— 
an attempt in 1929-1930 and 1930-1931 to teach, in the time 
allotted ordinarily to two subjects, the work ordinarily covered 
in plane geometry, second-year algebra, and physics— was not 
particularly successful and was not repeated. In 1933, through 
the enlistment of research workers under WPA grants, it was 
possible to start work on the development of a series of about 
20 physical science units in the senior high school. These units 
and related activities cut across the conventional subject matter 
lines of physics and chemistry at many points. The basis for 
selection of these units for the two-year physical science course 
indicates a trend toward identifying the study of science with 
social problems instead of following the conventional pattern 
of introductory college courses. 

Modern Foreign Languages, In the early years of Lincoln 
School, French was taught throughout the twelve grades, and 
German from the junior high school on. For a short time Spanish 
also was taught. With the development of the general courses at 
Lincoln, the available time for specialization by students in the 
high school became more and more limited. In 1940 French and 
German were offered at Lincoln School as electives— French in 

® N. E. Bingham, Teaching 'Nutrition in Biology Classes, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, 1939. 

^N. E. Bingham, ‘The Rural Community as a Science Laboratory for 
City Children,” Scientific Monthly, November, 1939, Vol. XLIK, pp. 409- 
416. 
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the junior and senior high school for a maximum of four years, 
German for two or three years. 

Since language is a social and cultural phenomenon, the study 
of the culture of the people whose language was being studied 
was essential. History and geography, music and art, folkways 
and urban life, the story of industrj" and agriculture, became the 
sources from which materials were chosen for language in- 
struction. 

Evidence of the cumulative effect of the continued study of 
a foreign language is clear in the work w^hich is carried on in 
French in the junior and senior classes. The theme is French 
civilization in all its aspects— history, literature, economic life, 
customs, music, and art. The work of the eleventh grade covers 
the period ending with the Revolution; the final year carries the 
study of French civilization to our day. Through occasional use 
of the lecture method, students become accustomed to hear 
sustained French discourse, and learn to take notes in French. 
Many projects in French, and about France, are carried on. 

Student activities have also included studies in comparative 
literature, French, and English; a study of facts presented from 
the point of view of different nations; a study of newspaper 
articles reporting on the same event, in the American and French 
press; translations of poems; writing of original poems and 
stories; giving plays. Now that French newspapers are no longer 
easily available, the students read the items in the current press 
having to do with France and comment on the news in French. 
Much use is made of all the varied resources of the city. Trips are 
made to museums and exhibits, to see examples of French art 
and workmanship; French plays and movies are seen and re- 
ported upon. 

Art, The arts are part of the basic program and are included 
in aU general courses, thus making possible experiences in the 
arts for aU children. Experience in working with children of 
secondary school age at Lincoln has shown that it is possible 
to get both interest and creative work from them, but that it 
requires a different technique from that usually employed and 
a redefinition of the values which are being sought. 

In 1936 Lincoln School reported how opportunities were 
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afforded each pupil to speak in the universal language of the 
arts, and how the arts could function normally in the lives of the 
boys and girls. Elective courses were provided to satisfy those 
pupils who wanted more intensive work. The development of 
appreciation was based on the careful building of background 
and the “exposure'’ of children to many different aspects of the 
arts. The need was categorically denied for a “must” list of 
techniques in the arts that should be acquired by all children. 
Looking back from its present position, Lincoln School can 
clearly see that the growth, emphasis, and increasingly integrative 
character of the present art program in the high school reveal 
progress toward a new approach and a better definition of the 
values sought. 

The present art program in Lincoln School is an experimental 
attempt: 

1. To offer the entire program on a basis of free choice, thus 
preserving the free and sincere spirit of the artist. 

2. To discover all points at which art activities are effectually 
and naturally integrated with other subject matter and 
educational activities. 

3. To discover teaching techniques by which beginners at all 
ages may find immediate satisfaction in art activities and 
thus be motivated to continue their aesthetic growth and 
seek technical help as it is needed. 

4. To leam how to create, under school conditions, an atmos- 
phere which releases tensions and induces in children that 
relaxed but vital state in which the aesthetic experience 
comes into being and thrives. 

5. To help children recover a healthy mental and emotional 
status whenever this has been disturbed or prevented by 
unfavorable cultural conditions. 

The all-imporant thing in art is the learners experience of 
nature both within himself and outside himself, and with the 
materials and media that attract him. The hardest part of the 
guiding process is for the teacher to keep sufficiently out of the 
way of the learner to give him a chance to deal with experiences 
in his own way. Art is an emotional experience reconstructed by 
the learner s own unique way of working. 
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It is hard for teachers to trust the learner and his experience 
enough. In art more than in any other development this distrust 
is a fatal mistake, because art expression is so intimately related 
to the individual’s fundamental emotional life. 

The reason art activity is so important in personality develop- 
ment is that it carries to the child his own measure of worth. He 
is not required to compete or to meet a given standard or to 
please the teacher. The essential requirement is that he be him- 
self and thus come to respect and defend his own integrity. 

Music. Besides a study of the world’s best music, the high 
school music program has included the continuation of investiga- 
tions and experiments in creative music begun in 1919 at the 
elementary level. The following are some of our experiments in 
creative work: 

1. Original songs written and composed by individual stu- 
dents. Two school songs were favorites, and several as- 
sembly programs of original songs have been given by the 
choral groups. 

2. Original instrumental compositions for various instruments. 

3. Experiments in the construction of instruments of the violin 
family. Violins, violas, celli, and basses of Spanish cedar 
were made by members of a junior high school group, and 
played in ensemble quartet with music composed and 
arranged by the members of the group. 

4. An exploratory course in music concerned with the evolu- 
tion of instruments; experiments in devising original t 3 q)es 
of instruments; construction of wind, stringed, and per- 
cussion instruments; and the composition of various types 
of music for these instruments played individually or in 
groups. 

5. The planning and writing of Christmas pageants, both 
secular and sacred, with the selection of suitable music 
played and stmg by the entire school. A description of one 
of these has been published. 

6. An original operetta, The Charm. The hbretto was written 
by a student and the music by the senior class, in 1933. 

7. A musical satire, Progressive Education, with lyrics by some 
fifteen students of the senior high school and music by 
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members of the choral group. The performance was re- 
peated for the Parent-Teacher Association in 1936. 

8. Strawberry Jam, an operetta with plot and lines written by 
a group of eleventh grade students; set to Gilbert and 
Sullivan music. Three performances were given in May, 
1940. 

Other music programs, operettas, and musical plays (not 
original) have been given, but the main object of music making 
and music study throughout the school has been greater apprecia- 
tion and personal enjoyment of music itself by the students as 
amateur participants. 

During recent years, various credit courses have been given in 
the senior high school in music history, music theory, and 
harmony. Private piano and violin lessons are oflFered during the 
school hours, as well as group work with orchestral instruments. 

Special attention is given to the changing and immature voices 
of high school students. By careful study of each student’s voice 
and adaptation of music to the changing voices, it is possible for 
a great many boys to sing in quartet or sextet combinations 
throughout the changing period. 

Much of the great music of the world has been given without 
re\ision— music of Palestrina, Bach, sixteenth-century madrigal- 
ists, and other great composers. Folk songs of various countries 
and other music in Kghter vein are also popular with the students, 
as well as music of the more serious type. 

In the planning of the general courses, a music teacher is 
present to suggest the musical connections and implications that 
are appropriate in each topic under discussion-studies to be 
made, songs that belong to definite times and localities, music of 
different nations and periods, etc. 

Although music has much to contribute as an integral part of 
the general courses, we feel that its greatest value is in the music 
itself, as a distinct art, serving in its own rmique way the hap- 
piness and well-being of individuals and groups. 

Health 

Health education is a responsibility of all teachers and ad- 
ministrative and service personnel in the school. Boys and girls 
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are taught to understand the functioning and care of the body, 
to practice healthful habits of li\*ing, to be intelligent about 
what constitutes good medical care, and to be conscious of the 
social responsibility needed in helping to raise the standards of 
community health. The personnel of the Health Department in- 
cludes a pediatrician, a full-time public health nurse, and one or 
two assistants. 

Specific ways in which the department contributes to the 
growth and development of the child are as follows: 

1. Annual physical examinations, preferably with parents 
present. 

2. Correction of remedial defects (special posture work, 
1938-1940). 

3. Cooperation with family physician. 

4. Keeping of careful cumulative records of physical, emo- 
tional, and social health of child in home and school life. 

5. Attempt to control communicable diseases through parent, 
child, and teacher cooperation. 

6. Medical and nursing care of accidents and other emer- 
gency health conditions, and use of these immediate situa- 
tions for health teaching and exercise of good judgment 
by children. 

7. Health coimseling. 

8. Provision for special rest periods. 

9. Participation in classroom teaching. 

10. Participation in guidance conferences dealing with spe- 
cific problem situations. 

Remedial Posture Work, This work has been carried on as a 
special service by the Health Department to children who are in 
need of corrective work and exercises in posture. A specialist 
from Teachers College has carried on the work xmder the super- 
vision and with the cooperation of the Health Department. The 
interest which the parents of the participating children have 
shown in this program has led to a request to use this activity 
from the preventive rather than the corrective point of view. 

Special Sex Education, Because so many girls were taking more 
than the usual number of cuts from gym, and because many girls 
seemed neurotic about menstruation, for the past four years small 
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group conferences of seventh grade girls have been held at the 
beginning of each school year. These points are emphasized: the 
normalcy and the desiralDility of maturation, the difference in 
age levels of maturation, and care of oneself. Both physical educa- 
tion teachers and the Health Department have observed a more 
normal attitude in the girls toward menstruation since these con- 
ferences have been started. The parents also have commented 
about the helpfulness of the work. 

Individual Sex Education. Some parents feel that they cannot 
be objective in talking to their daughters about maturation 
problems. In such cases the nurse uses the best opportunities to 
take up the problem with individual children. 

Emphasis upon Better Health Histories. Developmental health 
histories for each child are obtained in narrative form from 
parents in parent-doctor or parent-nurse conferences. In the rare 
cases when the parent cannot come to school, a form is sent home 
to be filled in. 

Closer Relationship Between Cafeteria Nutritionist and Health 
Department. The nutritionist reports children who are not taking 
balanced lunches. By conferences with these children many dif- 
ficult and delicate health problems have been solved. This t 5 ^e 
of work is carried on chiefly with children who are new in the 
school and who have not had work in nutrition. Special care and 
attention are given to children who are on special diet for various 
reasons (diabetes, allergies, reducing, etc.). In the preparation 
of refreshments for school parties, the Health Department also 
cooperates with the student social committee. 

Physical Education 

The physical education program is closely related to the school 
health program and offers many opportunities for health teach- 
ing. The playground and the gymnasium activities make it pos- 
sible to note readily some physical, mental, and emotional de- 
ficiencies. The program centers in the interest of boys and girls 
in the recognized outdoor and indoor seasonal sports. Folk danc- 
ing and modem dance have a prominent place in the girls’ activi- 
ties, with opportunities for dance composition for the advanced 
groups. Social dancing is taught in the junior high school. Many 
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activities are shared by boys and girls: social dancing, tennis, 
badminton, roller skating, outings and "wanter sports trips, as 
well as occasional games or swimming parties. Besides the skills 
which may be used in later years, such as badminton, skating, 
volley ball, softball, tennis, and hiking, there are more vigorous 
team sports which have a special value for the student’s develop- 
ment at certain age levels: soccer, football, basketball, field 
hockey, baseball, and track and field sports. The recreation pro- 
gram emphasizes: 

1. Contributions to the social and play objectives of the school 
journey or field trip. 

2. Ways and means of acquainting the children with the 
recreational opportunities of the commimity for trips, ex- 
cursions, picnics, and special sports. 

3. Opportunities to develop and practice the skills for a "‘good 
party.” 

4. Experiences in sharing the recreational facilities of the 
school with neighborhood groups and in ‘"doing something” 
about the neighborhood problem of Lincoln School. 

Student Activities 

Even a casual observer of life in the high school would note 
the remarkable extent to which students and teachers share in 
the direction of classroom activities and in the planning com- 
mittees which determine to a large degree, especially in the 
general courses, the choice of subject matter, the media in which 
students want to work, the activities, and the order and method 
of procedure. 

The Assembly Committee is responsible for the planning and 
management of the weekly assemblies. Last year the student 
body decided to make a year’s trial of optional attendance at 
assemblies. After several surveys of the building during assembly 
time it was foimd that almost everyone went to assembly volun- 
tarily. Those who were in the library or the study hall were oc- 
cupied with work which had to be done at that time. No attend- 
ance was taken. 

The school paper, Highlights, is published weekly. While it is 
primarily a newspaper, its editorial page is free for the discussion 
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of controversial topics concerning life in the school or outside. 
There is no faculty censorship or criticism before publication. The 
editors soon learn from their readers whether proofreading was 
not done carefully, or whether good taste was offended. Two 
years ago the faculty adviser suggested bimonthly supper meet- 
ings, to which prominent practicing journalists were invited for 
informal discussions. These meetings served a double purpose: 
they pro\dded xmusual opportunities for discussions and criticism 
of newspaper problems, but they also added a new feature to 
the social life of the school bv bringing together the students who 
were inclined to stay away from dances or the more formal social 
affairs. 

From time to time there have been other publications. The 
junior high school magazine, the Lorette, is a class project. The 
editorial staff is elected. All contributions are selected by group 
vote and edited by the elected staff. 

Three members of each class and all the heads of the appointed 
or elected committees make up the Student Council. The presi- 
dent is elected by the entire student body of the high school 
and has to be a member of the senior class. The two faculty ad- 
visers of the Student Council are chosen by the students. The 
approval of the administration for the final selection is necessary, 
to prevent overloading of schedules for certain teachers, since the 
sponsorship of special activities has parity with regular classroom 
teaching. These faculty advisers, who have no vote in coimcil 
meetings, have an excellent opportunity to become acquainted 
with a small group of students who show special interest and 
ability in community leadership. Since Lincoln School believes 
that the ways of democracy can only be learned through a co- 
operative interrelationship of all participants, the function of the 
faculty advisers to the Council is primarily one of sharpening the 
sensibilities of the students to the consequences of alternative 
choices, of encouragement to see through responsibilities which 
the students themselves have set, and of promoting the larger 
social interests of the entire school community. 

One of the interesting aspects of curriculum development dur- 
ing the past eight years has been the decrease in the need for the 
clubs which play such an important part in the life of many 
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schools. The administration and faculty of the high school are 
ready to cooperate with any group of students desirous of 
organizing a club or special activities group. At present there 
are a Library Club, a Chess Club, a Swing Band— all well es- 
tablished and supported by a sufBciently large number of stu- 
dents. A Dramatics Club and a group of Puppeteers may soon be 
added to this Hst. 

The Service League represents a trend in thinking, as well as 
a method of student organization for action on social needs. It 
has evolved from a volunteer group of older students calling 
themselves a '‘Charity Committee," which for many years was 
wholly acceptable, in implication as well as action, to students 
and teachers. In 1933 one very thoughtful committee added the 
study of social needs in the school and the neighborhood to the 
drives for Thanksgiving baskets, Christmas toys, and Red Cross 
membership. The development of the emerging organization re- 
ceived impetus and inspiration from the representatives of the 
various organizations which the school had supported in the past. 
On their own time and initiative the students visited settlement 
houses, community leaders, welfare organizations, and churches 
to discover new leads for ‘‘doing something different" from dis- 
tributing largesse. The Charity Committee became a committee 
of the Student Council. Its representatives, two from each of the 
six high school classes, were chosen from students expressing 
interest and willingness to serve. On a similar basis one teacher 
was chosen as sponsor. 

During the past five years the Service League meetings have 
rarely been attended by the twelve representatives alone; the 
responsibilities assumed in the course of a year engage two or 
three times that number, and almost everyone in the school 
participates in giving some materials, money, or service. Study of 
the neighborhood has resulted in action, with full cooperation of 
parents and of the administration. Upon assurance of adequate 
leadership, the playgrounds and gymnasium were opened to 
boys and girls of the neighborhood. It has brought active co- 
operation with the Negro church, the day nursery, and the police 
clubs— all of which are trying to improve community life near 
the school. 
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Surveys of student interests and svTnpathies have guided the 
preparation of special assemblies and of class studies to broaden 
the students’ outlook. Needs in Spain and China, needs of 
European war sufferers, of American sharecroppers and under- 
pri\aleged children, of poorly equipped schools and summer 
camps— all have had their place in open discussion and subse- 
quent action. 

Certain t\q)es of personal and social needs within the school are 
constantly met by the cooperation of the Service League. To all 
those who have watched the transformation of the Service League 
it represents an important route to action, without which educa- 
tional experience is incomplete in Lincoln Schools philosophy. 

Parent-Teacher Activities 

Lincoln School believes strongly in a healthy parent organiza- 
tion, embracing as many of the parents as can be persuaded to 
take an active interest. It views the school and its associated 
homes as one community, no member of which can be overlooked. 
It sees the transition from home to school as constituting a 
definite emotional problem for young children, and the daily 
transitions from home to school and back as a continuing chal- 
lenge to the growing adjusting powers of the pupils. As the func- 
tions of home, school, and other community agencies of a highly 
urbanized center show increasingly divergent trends and a 
tendency to become more specialized, many types of cooperation 
among these agencies must be cultivated in the interest of keep- 
ing the childs life wholesomely integrated. School people have 
to take special pains to get in touch with a reasonably balanced 
segment of the total human activity going on in the community. 

In America the school belongs to ihe people, and each school 
to its neighborhood. In the democratic way of life we prefer to 
cany on our educational affairs by persuasion, not by regimenta- 
tion, and we wish to promote communication at all points, so that 
our management may remain persuasive and educational rather 
than coercive and bureaucratic. The difficulty arises now in hold- 
ing on to and reconstructing these school-home-community re- 
lationships in a scene where such relationships tend to become 
increasingly attenuated and iminfluential. During the period of 
adolescence and self-assertion, there is a special need for dose 
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articulation between the school and the home. Discriminating 
judgment and action are necessary to maintain an underlying 
spirit of unity in dealing with the growing child, at the same time 
providing him with a practical experience of distinct separation, 
so that he may on new grounds do the things he could not do on 
the old, retrieve his past errors, and find new ways to assert him- 
self. No school can do this job without continuous and organized 
interest on the part of its parents. 

Developmental Records 

The parents of each entering student fill in a comprehensive 
Home Information blank for the school. The information given 
aids in the proper placement of the pupil and serves various 
guidance purposes for teachers and specialists. 

In addition to the quarterly grades, every year each teacher 
in the high school is required to submit a summary statement of 
his impression of the pupils’ records and achievement. Special 
problems, need for remedial work, and suggestions for better 
social adjustment are usually included by the teacher most closely 
in contact with the home life of the student. Since 1936 each 
teacher has been provided with small printed slips on which he 
records evidences of significant pieces of work, contributions to 
classroom discussions, or special contributions to the social life 
of the school. These slips are sent to the high school office and 
placed in the student s folder for summary in the annual report. 

The psychologist’s office has developed special Personality 
Inventory forms which, in addition to the questionnaires pre- 
pared by teachers in the integrated and science courses, aid in 
discovering the student’s range of interests and power to interpret 
relevant data. 

A careful record is kept of all interviews with students from 
the time of their admission to the school. When an adviser has a 
conference with a pupil dealing with a special problem, a sum- 
mary of the interview is kept on file in the adviser’s records. 

Several experiments and a critical study of student problems 
were made during the past year. In the integrated course of the 
tenth grade the students, after a comprehensive study of utopias, 
submitted in original bindings their own proposals for a satis- 
factory utopia. These reports were read and criticized before 
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the class and also submitted to the parents and a number of 
faculty members of Teachers College for critical reading and 
comment. At a special meeting of the tenth grade parents at the 
end of the year, one of the Teachers College faculty members 
gave an interesting summary of his impressions of the utopias. 

In the spring of 1939-1940 two floors of the school were given 
over to an exhibit of work by students of the elective arts classes 
—an e.xhibit in which the development of each student in the field 
of fine arts could be appraised through several stages. 

In the ‘'Human Relations” course of the twelfth grade, one 
of the projects at the end of the vocational study was the vmting 
of an autobiography. To supply practice in proofreading tech- 
niques for the impending publication of the senior yearbook, these 
autobiographies had to be submitted in such form as to be ac- 
ceptable to a printer for publication purposes. The autobiogra- 
phies w’ere read critically and commented upon by all the 
teachers involved in the planning and teaching of the senior 
integrated course. One of the professors in the guidance and 
personnel division of Teachers College asked to have this ex- 
periment in autobiography presented to her guidance classes as 
an illustration of fusion of the areas of English composition, 
psychology, and vocational studies. 

Students’ records of their own activities are available in many 
forms. The school newspaper, the literary magazines, the exhibits 
of work in the fine and industrial arts, leadership in athletic 
activities and student government, furnish many tangible evi- 
dences for critical appraisal of student activity. In the senior 
course on “Human Relations” in the past year, students were 
asked to develop their own report forms for tibe quarterly reports 
to the home. These reports were mimeographed, filled in by the 
students, and then read by the participating teachers in the 
course and returned to the students with marginal comment con- 
cerning their self-evaluation. 

Occasionally, when special diflSculties of adjustment arise, it 
is necessary to obtain the services of a specialist in analyzing a 
student s diflSculties. Special reports are usually of a confidential 
nature and are made available only to the teachers and adviser 
specially concerned with the handling of the problem. 
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Parents are encouraged to comment on the report from the 
school and to record their observ'ations or suggestions in letters 
to the school or in personal conferences with the adviser or 
principal. In the past three years the annual meetings with 
Dean and Mrs. Chamberlin reporting on the evaluation of the 
college success of our students have attracted wide interest 
among the parents whose children intended to enter college in 
the following year. 


Lincoln School Students in College 

The most complete analytical information we possess about our 
students who went to college concerns the classes of 1936, 1937, 
and 1938. Summarizing the information given on Lincoln School 
students for these three classes, one may judge that the Lincoln 
School students generally restricted their interests to a somewhat 
narrower range of physical activities than the comparison 
students and that their strongest interests were in the more 
strongly intellectual and aesthetic areas. This fact is also borne 
out by a record of the radio programs to which they listened and 
by the concerts, lectures, and plays which they attended. 

By and large, the observations of the college representatives 
and the coUege instructors of these students agreed that the 
majority of the Lincoln School students were alert, steady, 
mature, and possessed of some real intellectual *"zip.” In con- 
trast to this majority group, there was a minority which was 
perhaps more colorful but less well balanced. In some but not 
all cases, these students had reached a more realistic and 
balanced point of view by the end of their sophomore year in 
college. Most of the Lincoln School students had decided upon 
the vocation which they hoped to enter. It was clear that the 
students were making an active effort to profit from their con- 
tacts with courses, books, and people and that they had elimi- 
nated some fields from consideration, or were seeking actual work 
experience to help them make an intelligent vocational decision. 
In general, it was believed that they showed more evidence of 
concern for the broader social implications of the jobs than is 
usually found among college sophomores. A strong and con- 
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sistent interest in contemporarj^ affairs was evident in the group 
as a whole. 

Summary 

Certain factors in the life of the school have been changing 
and developing over the last eight years. They reveal the 
progress of the school in: 

1. Greatly increased attention to the emotional, social, and 
aesthetic needs of the individual. 

2. A widening of the use of current resources and of the com- 
munit}' through excursions and travel study, and the tend- 
ency to build the curriculum around experiences enriched 
in these ways. 

3. The reconsideration of specialized subject matter areas in 
the secondary school, changes in content and in the method 
of presenting the elective subjects, and special attention to 
the problems of carrying through a demanding intellectual 
job. 

4. The development and general installation of the general 
courses— cooperatively planned and taught, and forming 
the center of the curriculum. 

5. Incorporation of the guidance functions of the school in 
the regular curriculum, and wider distribution of responsi- 
bilities among the staff. 

6. A revision of scheduling in the direction of greater flexi- 
bility, illustrated in the willingness to change or omit a 
scheduled activity in order to take several periods, or a day 
or a week, to follow more fuUy the logic of a certain de- 
sirable experience, together with freedom of teachers to 
work out such flexibility cooperatively. 

7. The shift in the concept of administrative direction and 
responsibility as seen in the resistance of the teachers to 
having any formulas whatever imposed upon them in ad- 
vance, and in their tendency to insist that diey are the ones 
to formulate as a group the philosophy of the school. This 
they are free to do, and both their thinking and their 
practice is carried on by means of frequent discussion, 
communication, and conference. 



MILTON ACADEMY 

ME-TON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Every school which has been privileged to participate in the 
Eight-Year Study must be facing with real regret the end of the 
predetermined period of the experiment, yet at the same time 
acknowledging the conviction that this happy cooperation has 
launched something of great moment, something not likely to 
lose headway. If the essential project is too vital to be slowed 
down, why may not our cooperation reveal a comparable vitality? 
None of us doubts that this thought was in the minds of the 
initiators of this significant undertaking. To their vision we pay 
grateful tribute. 

At the time of its enlistment in the Study, Milton asked, and 
received, permission to continue an already established policy 
of making each student’s curriculum conform as closely as pos- 
sible to a formula evolved for that individual student through 
progressive conferences between student and adviser, with the 
parents and the faculty at large as consultants but with emphasis 
on responsible planning by the student himself. There was 
nothing essentially new in this; it was a necessary part of ah 
effort to apply President LoweU s principle that the student, not 
the course, is the teachers primary concern. However, in the 
application of that principle it seemed highly desirable that the 
entire student body, and not merely a picked group, should 
benefit, and likewise that by the accomplishment of die whole 
student body, and not merely a picked group, the value of the 
work should be judged. This was no repudiation of the method 
of experimenting with picked groups, a method undoubtedly 
indispensable to the Eight-Year Study as a whole. At the outset 
it signified merely adherence to procedures already adopted, 
and yielding encoyragement. It could well be rationalized as a 
convenient “control” in judging some of the results attained with 
picked groups, and on that ground it is now defended. 

483 
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Objectives 

Realization of such a range of choice in the grouping and the 
sequences of courses necessarily involves such a flexible schedule 
as can be had only with a high ratio of teachers to students ( ours 
is now 1 to 8) and a regular practice of dividing classes into 
small sections. These arrangements increase expense and it be- 
hooves every school adopting them to labor diligently for 
compensating ejBBciencies; to try to keep the number of courses 
offered within proper limits; to make sure that freedom in 
choosing is balanced by scrupulous maintenance of content and 
quality in every course, and that students of marked aptitudes 
who seek special opportunities shall give evidence of initiative 
and industry in the measure of their privileges. 

It is obvious, too, that responsible planning by the student can 
never obviate, but rather must increasingly demand, the exercise 
of foresight and wise judgment by the teacher, and that the 
decisions which must be made in committee meetings are more 
numerous, more varied, and more vital than under regimes which 
do not encourage such planning. Any claim of progress toward 
the objectives here indicated is therefore inseparable from a warm 
testimony to the open-mindedness, cooperation, and stability of 
the teaching staff. 

In my report dated January 24, 1934, I mentioned as then 
engaging our attention the following matters: 

1. Abandonment of arbitrarily fixed formulas for the winning 
of the school diploma, with corresponding emphasis on 
faculty discretion in the award. 

2. Establishment of honor sections, and recognition of '"fields 
of concentration.” 

3. Encouragement of individual study programs, but with 
precautions against premature specialization. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out the fact that the third item 
sums up the whole effort which I was then attempting to describe. 

Repeated reference to studies, and study programs, may be 
misleading unless it is clearly understood lhat the bookish kind 
of study is by no means adaptable to the attainment of all the 
objectives. Thus the physical health of the community and of 
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each individual student, the social and economic welfare of 
neighboring groups of people, the principles and practices of 
democratic government, are compelling interests in a properly 
planned curriculum; and these things are ever-changing, ever- 
challenging aspects of the contemporary^ scene. To study them 
properly one must enter actively into the life of the community, 
and that school which endeavors to shelter its pupils, deluding 
them with the old nonsense about the 'miniature world” of the 
campus, is shirking great duties. There is no American com- 
munity where such practical contacts with real life cannot be 
had; but Milton is perhaps especially fortunate in being able 
to investigate at close range both town and city types of govern- 
ment, many kinds of industries, many welfare agencies, and 
many institutions of learning. Time must be allotted, probably 
in growing measure, to the cultivation of these contacts. If ap- 
portionments are well considered, the curtailment of the hours 
spent with books is more than offset by the increased assimilation 
of the harvest of reading. We have made a good deal of progress 
in the directions herein listed; we intend to make much more. 

Scholastic Procedures 

Our scholastic procedures were described in 1936 as including; 

1. Careful initial appraisal, and frequent reappraisal, of the 
developing aptitudes of each student. 

2. Appropriate precautions against demanding of any student 
the performance of tasks for which the requisite aptitudes 
have not developed. 

3. Appropriate precautions against holding any student back, 
on account of obsolete class-by-class schemes of regimenta- 
tion, from training which he needs and for which he is 
prepared. 

4. Opportunities for the slow student to review a difficult 
piece of work without feeling that he is penalized for his 
slowness. 

5. Reasonable short cuts for the quick students. 

6. Correlation of work in different departments of study, not 
by imposition of overloads such as are involved in the 
preparation of elaborate reports or summaries, but by 
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making sure that every newly acquired skill is put to use 
in timesaving ways, 

7. Teaching by the “conference method,” with students in 
small groups and with advisers or tutors who discuss the 
work with individuals. 

8. Utter banishment of the old idea of the accumulation of 
“units of credit”~toward a diploma, or admission to college, 
or anything else. 

9. Award of the diploma on the basis of the accomplishment 
of tasks planned ahead, year by year, for each individual 
student, with the student himself taking an active part in 
the planning— the whole scheme being related as closely as 
practicable to a composite curriculum-outline which it is 
one of the main duties of the faculty to revise intelligently 
from year to year; approval of the student’s attainment, 
likewise, being granted or withheld by the faculty, after 
careful study of the whole record. 

These principles are all in current practice, though the develop- 
ment has been uneven. Thus we have used the conference method 
for upwards of thirty-three years; we have employed modern 
methods of testing, with regularity, ever since the Educational 
Records Bureau was established; we have disregarded “units of 
credit” (except in correspondence with a few colleges which still 
place reliance upon them) for nineteen years; we have been 
awarding diplomas on the new basis for seven years; we still 
have far to go in that correlation of studies which we are attempt- 
ing. 

XJse of Examinations. A further element in our practice, which 
may seem ultraconservative to some but which we believe to be 
in its actual functioning demonstrably advantageous, is the use 
of College Board Examinations in every appropriate case, even 
when the college concerned has shown a willingness to waive 
examination. We have not considered as “appropriate” the cases 
of candidates for colleges which ordinarily accept certificates, for 
to force examinations on such candidates would be to set up, 
arbitrarily, an unnecessary formality; we have simply avoided 
asking that students in good health, ready and willing to take 
the examinations in their stride, should be granted special exemp- 
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tions. Here we have really been pursuing an auxiliaty experiment, 
which should be helpful in indicating the extent to which in- 
tensive preparation for examinations as ends in themselves is 
justifiable. 

The most illuminating evidence on this problem comes from 
the records of our Harv^ard-Yale-Princeton group, using Plan B 
exclusively (every member of the senior class is held eligible 
for this plan): 

1. During thirteen years, 1913-1925 inclusive, candidates in 
this group were given, during the senior year, fairly regular drill 
work on College Board Examination papers through the winter 
and spring terms. Of 214 candidates who took the final examina- 
tions, 210 were successful— or 98.1 per cent. 

2. During eight years, 1926-1933 inclusive, the schedules of 
such drill work were shortened to about two-thirds of their 
former length, and the idea that examinations were not major 
crises, but tests to be taken in one’s stride, was insistently set 
forth. Of 283 candidates taking the final examinations, 282 were 
successful— or 99.6 per cent. 

3. During seven years, 1934-1940 inclusive, the schedules 
of practice examinations remained short, all discussions of ex- 
aminations were abbreviated, and in many ways there were bold 
departures from syllabuses previously used; also, current history, 
music, the fine arts, and astronomy, in which no college entrance 
examinations could be had, decreased the attention bestowed 
on examination techniques by many of the students. Of a total 
of 303 candidates, 298 were successful— or 98.3 per cent. 

An important aspect of the matter, which the figures do not 
register, is the great encouragement derived by students from 
the discovery that, if they pursue their work wholeheartedly and 
with zest, no conventional form of test which is at all applicable 
to the situation need give them alarm. Their peace of mind is 
thus enhanced, while their courage for the taclding of new 
problems is increased. 

Student Enrollment Policy. A too highly selective recruiting 
policy could ruin the value of any such statistics as I have quoted. 
We have never been tempted to fall into that kind of error. The 
steady and faithful student of normal ability is the type for 
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which a school like Milton exists. We have never used competitive 
examinations. We do not recognize any scale of numerical rank- 
ing. Our quota of new students presents each year a distribution 
of aptitudes which may be regarded as a fair sampling from 
intelligent American families. We hold that such a student body 
is infinitely more interesting, and probably far more likely to 
make sound contributions to the democratic way of life, than 
a segregation of precocious youth. 

One of our peculiarities is that we are by deliberate choice a 
top-heavy school; that is, each class in one of our upper divisions 
(the Boys’ School or the Girls’ School, each comprising grades 
VII to XII inclusive) grows by annual accretions, so that in the 
space of six years its size may be doubled. This state of things 
affords safeguards against smug complacency, and constantly 
brings in the leaven of new ideas; it also handicaps heavily any 
effort to devise and operate an ideally balanced curriculum. We 
must be alert at all times to meet, as best we may, the needs of 
conscientious students whose earlier studies place them some- 
what out of line with the more conventional arrangements of 
coxxrses. Thus we have had to cope with innumerable situations 
involving belated beginnings, differential rates of accomplish- 
ment, and sometimes extraordinary advancement in certain lines. 

Belated beginnings sometimes bring great good luck; of that 
we are convinced. Perhaps the most generally acknowledged 
evidence of this is supplied by the study of geography, that im- 
mensely important subject which is too commonly left behind 
as the high school years are reached. Teachers whose experience 
goes back to the first decade of this century recall the thrilling 
developments in school geography which seemed to be opening 
up wide areas of useful knowledge to mature and enterprising 
minds— developments which were suddenly smothered and aban- 
doned. During that brief era we saw the joy with which the older 
boys and girls tackled the simple beginnings of an investigation 
which they knew would lead them far. Their spirit was like that 
of the members of an exploring expedition, busied with early 
preparations which so relate themselves to great hopes that every 
detail is an adventure. This is not a sermon on geography, though 
in passing we would recall our determination to put that study 
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back into the exalted place which it desen^es. This is rather an 
argument for the immense educational value of beginnings, par- 
ticularly for older pupils who are often led to think that it is too 
late for them to begin anything new in school, and that in college 
the only respectable beginnings are in subjects not offered by 
secondary schools. 

Independent Study. Encouragement in suitable cases of belated 
beginnings; encouragement, on general principles, of indixidual 
study programs; and the absolute necessit\^ of finding those 
compensating efficiencies to which allusion has already been 
made— these considerations have combined to focus attention 
upon the values of independent study for pupils of high school 
age. When one has begun, and pursued, various courses under 
the daily oversight of teachers, there comes sooner or later the 
desire to make a start by one’s self and to develop one’s o\vti plan. 
Many a hobby is so launched, and sometimes the choice of a 
lifework is so determined. It is almost a foregone conclusion 
that the independent start will be a quick start, wasting little 
time on marginal or nonessential topics. After a period of rapid 
acceleration, however, there will come a faltering of the motive 
power, when unforeseen complications beset the way. Then 
comes the chance which a wise teacher will seize, to give just 
the needed amount of help and again stand aside. 

The needs of such guidance being recurrent, the task of the 
teacher thenceforth will be to afford essential help, and no 
more, until the mind of the student has begun to explore the 
broader relationships of the study. Then help may be more 
freely given, and often with a purpose which at an earlier stage 
would have been resented, as restrictive— the purpose of keeping 
the project on the right track. If the student is conscious of 
having found the track in the first place, such controls will usually 
be welcomed. Extension of reading is now in order, with an un- 
hesitating call upon acquired facilities in reading foreign lan- 
guages, but with great care that the early assignments in foreign 
language readings shall be simple, brief, and very definitely help- 
ful. If the main study be itself a language, there is still value in 
assimilating comments upon it from a textbook written in another 
language, not one’s own. These enterprises will take no school 
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by stoim; but even a very few of them, scattered through a very 
large school, will exert a steadily pervasive influence whose effect 
will show in all studies, whether pursued independently by 
individuals or in classes by groups, and gradually the number of 
independent projects will increase. 

Tutorial Plan, Scrupulous and ungrudging recognition of really 
vigorous independent work will operate to discredit false starts 
and superficial performances, which of course must be discredited 
unmistakably. Wisdom and patience, together with enthusiasm in 
large measure, must be contributed by the teachers; and in- 
experienced teachers must never assume full responsibility for 
this kind of guidance. Lacking a better name, we have called 
this technique the “Tutorial Plan”; and one good result has been 
the rapid attachment of new dignities to the title of “Tutor.” In 
only a few cases thus far have we appointed special tutors who 
teach no regular classes. It is helpful to have a few such; but 
properly trained candidates for work of that sort are hard to 
find, and most often we shall find them among the more experi- 
enced members of our established teaching staffs, who will more 
readily accept split schedules than a complete transfer to the 
tutorial field of action. 

Tutorial instruction need not, and should not, lead to a reck- 
less branching out into new realms of study. It is one of a schools 
major duties to refrain from attempting either guidance or 
appraisal of projects for the oversight of which it caimot call 
upon a fittingly trained member of its staff. Tentative excursions 
into unfamiliar fields of reading may be attempted, often with 
profit, by a teacher and pupil collaborating as partners, but 
formal recognition of such ventures as the equivalents of standard 
courses is attended by great risk. 

At Milton we have recognized tutorial equivalents of regular 
courses mainly in the fields of mathematics, science, and music. 
Current history, an optional minor course which is in great de- 
mand and which affords unlimited chances for individual assign- 
ments of the reading-and-report type, might quickly claim a 
place in the list if we were not fibmly insistent on a class organiza- 
tion to foster constant round table discussion. This point suggests 
a just reason for restraint which might apply in other situations. 
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Literature and the fine arts present many opportunities for the 
tutorial technique, and their claims would develop more rapidly 
if we had more available teachers. 

Our teaching staff cannot, however, be indefinitely expanded, 
and we shall be shortsighted if we fail to heed the many warn- 
ings which bid us make plans for rigid economies in the possible 
lean years ahead. Facing such warnings, we must constantly 
intensify our search for new efficiencies. In the Tutorial Plan, 
properly administered, we believe we have found one. Its in- 
creasing appUcation—increasing no farther in any year, however, 
than sound economies of organization may warrant— should 
steadily carry forward the demonstration of the value to every 
student of the self -starting power and the increased sense of re- 
sponsibility which it evokes. If the time should come— and why 
should it be long delayed?— when the average student of high 
school age should be “on his own’^ in one-quarter of his scheduled 
work, the savings in time and expense would be enormous, and 
the benefits of the practice would ramify indefinitely. Academic 
standards would be strengthened, not weakened. 

Preparation for Life. It is to be remembered in this connection 
that while academic standards are precious, and must be held 
high, academic “requirements’^ as set forth in school and college 
catalogues are often fragile creations of trivial importance. We 
shall do well to insist that the quality of work be kept high in 
every course; we shall be very foolish if we require every student 
of a given age level, or even of a given intelligence quotient, to 
take the same number of courses in a year, or to spend the same 
number of years in school. College admission officers, in general, 
have in recent years recognized the normal range of variation in 
scholastic aptitudes much more clearly than school pronounce- 
ments have ma^e the public aware. It is time for increased 
emphasis upon an enlightened sense of responsibility as the great 
objective of secondary education. It is that sense, more than 
anything else, which guides a student through school, into college, 
through college, and onward into a successful lifework. Often 
in trying to hasten the development of that sense in Milton stu- 
dents, we have found advantage in granting leaves of absence of 
a half year or a year, sometimes for work in a factory or oflice. 
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sometimes for hard but diversified farm labor, sometimes for a 
contrasting experience in some distant school with a sharply dif- 
ferent environment. On a lesser scale, and more continuously, 
we are trying to cultivate the sense of responsibility by the 
elimination of lengthy codes of "school rules,” and frank reliance 
upon the honest exercise of discretion. Only by actual practice in 
the use of freedom can the use of freedom be learned. 

Evaluation 

Character appraisals by teachers are potent instruments for 
good or harm. Perhaps our greatest effort of all has been directed 
toward the attainment throughout the faculty of the habit of 
estimating school relationships and influences with calmness and 
justice. Some progress has been made; it is scarcely for us to 
attempt to say how much, but it has been steady and it has 
brought increasing enlightenment. It would be rash for us to 
look askance upon materials and methods which, in the hands 
of others, have proved their constructive value. In our own 
hands, indeed, the many excellent printed forms now available 
for recording traits and charting the stability or instability of a 
pupil’s conduct, have yielded essential guidance for discussion. 
With enthusiasm and deep gratitude we acknowledge our in- 
debtedness to the investigators who have furnished such aid. 
Nevertheless, in all candor and humihty, we must record our- 
selves as thus far unwilling to make more than occasional use of 
those devices. We do not attempt to diagram human relation- 
ships. When we report to a college upon the attributes of a 
candidate, we prefer the essay type of report— following no pre- 
determined model, attempting no quantitative measures, weighed 
in the balance with no rival document— as affording the freest 
range of expression to just and sympathetic friendship. In order 
that such a type of friendship may prevail in the school, we insist 
at aU times that the formula quoted at the beginning of this state- 
ment shall be our guide: that the student, and not the course, 
shall be our chief concern. 

Student Activities 

Increase of individual initiative and responsibility in studies 
will inevitably affect the trends of discussion in meetings of 
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student government boards, and in extracurricular interests. At 
Milton the Student Council of the Boys’ School and the Self- 
Government Association of the Girls’ School, with memberships 
wholly elected by their respective constituencies, have for many 
years been enlarging their activities in connection with lectures 
and conferences on public affairs. Not only have they organized 
many such occasions within the academy, but they have also 
sent representatives to gatherings at other schools with increasing 
frequency. Meanwhile deliberations on the maintenance of order 
and dignity in the daily round have become markedly less fre- 
quent than in former years, because less necessary. The entire 
student body here, as in many other schools, has a deep and 
steadily developing interest in civic affairs, international rela- 
tions, and the social problems of American communities. The 
evolution of that interest has been rapid and well sustained and 
probably there is more significance in this advance than can be 
explained merely by adducing testimony to the excellence of the 
instruction in these fields. At present there is a strong upsurge of 
enthusiasm for debating in the Boys' School, and for the writing 
of plays in the Girls' School-facts which seem in keeping with 
the general picture. 

Such group interests as those just mentioned make for better 
and better adjustments between different age levels, and for a 
more mature and civilized outlook, even by fairly young chil- 
dren; and they certainly impose no new restraints. The example 
of the older pupils works steadily upon the minds of the younger 
ones, giving stimulus and guidance to the orderly growth of 
orderly activities. If the changes noted have been brought about 
largely, as we believe, by the discarding of old practices savoring 
of pedantry and regimentation, it is equally to be observed that 
they steer us toward a new and finer integration of effort, a new 
solidarity of purpose; a perception that personal achievement 
appears at its best in the service of friendship and democracy. 



NEW TRIER TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 

WINNETKA, ILLINOIS 

New Trier is the four-year public high school serving the villages 
of Glencoe, Kenilworth, Wilmette, and Winnetka, and such unin- 
corporated areas as lie in the township of New Trier, Cook 
County, Illinois. 

Enrollment was approximately 2,650 in 1940. Forty years ago 
when New Trier first opened its doors, its enrollment was 83; 
and then it had 7 teachers. Now it has 140 teachers. There is com- 
paratively little teacher tmnover, teachers tending to remain once 
they are on the faculty. New teachers are constantly being added, 
however, because of the growth of the school. For many years the 
growth has averaged about 100 pupils per year. The rate of 
increase has dropped in the last three years, but the school 
population is stiU increasing. The holding power of the school 
is high. Moreover, more pupils enter any given class throughout 
its four years than leave, so that a class graduates in larger num- 
bers than it has when it enters the school. 

The high school property covers 30 acres. This includes two 
large athletic fields. The original building still stands and, as the 
school has grown, additional wings and buildings have been 
added, so that the school now resembles a small college campus. 
In addition to the usual offices, classrooms, and laboratories, there 
are imusual facilities for certain pursuits such as home economics 
and the arts; there is a science and a social science museum, a 
special radio room for construction purposes, a darkroom for the 
photography club. Industrial arts are taught in well-equipped 
shops in a new wing. 

A separate building for physical education houses two large 
and three small gymnasiums, three clubrooms, an indoor track, 
a rifle range, and a laundry. This building is also equipped with 
movable seats for large assemblies and public performances, and 
will accommodate 4,000 persons. 

In an adjoining building there is a natatorium with a swimming 
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pool seventy feet long and sixt\" feet wide, with facilities for 
accommodating 1,200 spectators. A small auditorinm seats 1,000 
persons. It, with the dining halls, occupies another wing of the 
building. The librar\^ s 13,791 volumes and 6,000 pamphlets are 
located in still another wing. Music, dramatics, and voice work 
of all kinds are featured, and special rooms are provided for them. 

New Trier is a tax-supported public high school. Its budget in 
1940-1941 was 8742,560. Of this, $168,745 is for building main- 
tenance and $573,815 for educational purposes. The approximate 
value of buildings and grounds is $3,000,000. The approximate 
cost of educating a student at New Trier for four years is $1,000, 
or $250 a year. 

The school ser\'es a suburban area, a large number of the 
fathers being men whose work is in Chicago. There are no in- 
dustries in the township. It is not surprising that, being drawn 
from a residential suburb, more than ts\’ 0 -thirds of New Trier's 
graduates enter college or continue their studies in vocational or 
other schools. Members of the class of 1939 entered 140 higher 
institutions. 

In spite of the large proportion of New Trier graduates who 
go to college, we also have a group of “special” students. In 
September, 1940, there were 231 of these special adjustment 
cases in the four grades; 81 were freshmen and 34 seniors. Since 
1931 a modified curriculum with extra guidance has been offered 
these students, yet they are in no way labeled—the distinction 
being in the understanding and planning of the teachers and 
councelors who are working with them. 

Pupils who have made poor records in grammar school, have 
failed to complete eighth grade requirements, and have percentile 
ranking of less than 10 on the Otis Classification Tests given to 
some 800 eighth graders in the township are included in this 
group. However, in every case the final recommendation comes 
to the high school from the elementary schools. The high school 
cooperates with the elementary schools by taking these boys and 
girls regardless of academic achievement. The pupils, entering 
a new situation in high school, often respond to tihe chance to 
turn over a new leaf. The work is adapted to their ability and they 
tend to succeed in their studies and their social adjustments. 
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In order to keep close personal contacts and relationships in 
our large school, we maintain a carefully organized adviser 
program headed by 8 adviser chairmen and 2 full-time deans, 
who handle the administrative work. Every pupil upon entering 
is assigned to an adviser with whom he remains for four years. 
All boys have men advisers and all girls have women advisers. 
The adviser meets with his group of advisees for a 20-minute 
period every day, and arranges special appointments for those 
needing individual attention. The adviser calls at every home 
early in the students’ freshman year and keeps in close contact 
thereafter. He acts in loco parentis in the school, and everything 
affecting a child’s school life is cleared through the adviser. Our 
adviser system has been in existence for many years, and it is 
such an integral part of our life that our participation in the 
Eight-Year Study has necessarily been influenced by it. 

The members of the experimental group are not finally selected 
xmtil the end of the freshman year. At the beginning of the 
Study, entering freshmen were placed in the group on the recom- 
mendation of the grade schools. Now a group called the 
group” is selected by tests and on the basis of elementary records. 
At the end of the freshman year, those who seem to profit by the 
V group are invited to continue as members of the Study. 

Aims and Methods 

In attempting to put into actual practice the theory of the 
curriculum as a training ground for democratic living, no up- 
setting, revolutionary method was pursued; but the curriculum 
was modified, chiefly by breaking down departmental walls, to 
emphasize democratic living in theory and in practice. On the 
other hand, the importance of scholarship and academic sub- 
jects was never ignored. 

The central theme of democratic living has served to unify the 
entire high school course. Into that more general purpose. New 
Triers specific objective— the development of (1) creative 
abilities, (2) logical thinking, (3) a scientific point of view, 
(4) the habit of suspending judgment, and (5) an enriched back- 
ground-fits very naturally. 

Vocational guidance, character education, and safety education 
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have been carried through the four years of the high school. In 
this work the adviser system plays an important part. 

Unity 

When the Study started, our faculty accepted the challenge 
that more must be done to bring unity into the school program 
and it has consistently worked toward this end ever since. We 
have attempted to achieve more unity throughout the high school 
course by studying the pupils’ development from year to year 
and creating a curriculum which grows throughout the four years. 
We have tried to create unity within any given year by: 

1. Cooperation on the part of teachers having the same stu- 
dents, so that they would be working for common objectives 
and so that the students would realize that knowledge from 
many sources could be applied to the solution of common 
problems. We have sought to achieve this unity by; 

a. Having teachers of different subjects work with the same 
class. 

b. Reorganizing a course in one department and extending 
its effects to other departments. 

c. Cooperation of all teachers having the same students. 

d. Cooperation of special teachers and regular curriculum 
teachers. 

2. Rethinking the work in a specific course. 

The following are examples of our four methods of achieving 
unity by cooperation: (1) ninth grade English-science course, 
(2) tenth grade English course, (3) all eleventh grade courses, 
(4) language, literature, history, and other courses integrated 
with art and music. Our attempt to create unity by rethinking 
the work in a specific course is evidenced by our new course in 
freshman English. 

Unified English-Science Course,^ The English-science classes in 
the freshman year were designed: 

1. To save time and energy by using common subject matter 
in both courses. 

2, To apply English techniques and skills directly to the 
study of science. 

^ Report of an English teacher and a science teacher. 
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3. To experiment with pupil-teacher planning and group 
activity methods of learning. 

4. To give a survey type of course in science with emphasis 
on generalizations, understandings, attitudes, and apprecia- 
tions as the important outcomes, instead of emphasizing 
factual knowledge. 

The facilities provided a suite of rooms, including a lecture 
room, a laboratory, a storeroom, and a greenhouse. Moving 
pictures and supplies for all kinds of experimentation and demon- 
stration were readily available. A library of several hundred books 
was kept in the classroom. It contained both scientific reference 
and free reading books. Two teachers, one from the English 
Department and one from the Science Department, were re- 
sponsible for these classes. 

Ten periods were set aside for each class, three under the 
English teacher and four under the science teacher. The three 
remaining periods were used for study, individual teacher-pupil 
conferences, and student committee work. 

An attempt was made to follow (and instill) democratic pro- 
cedures. Student officers were elected and were responsible for 
the operation of class activities. Pupil-teacher planning was 
utilized in setting up the subject matter to be studied and the 
methods to be followed. As a result, problems from the follow- 
ing areas were selected for the first semester: astronomy, weather, 
chemistry, physics, and geology. For the second semester, 
genetics, physiology, microscopic life, and man s fight against 
disease were chosen. 

Activities in English were taken up at such times as they could 
be used directly in studying science materials. For example, a 
unit on library skills preceded actual scientific research by the 
students. Methods of note taking and outlining were studied 
when students needed to gather materials for use in committee 
outlines, reports, and demonstrations. Imaginative themes and 
other reports written on science subjects were used as English 
compositions. A folder was provided for each student in which 
all his written work was ffied. The English teacher held in- 
dividual conferences to examine the material and to plan reading 
programs. Emphasis was placed on small group (committees) 
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and individual work. No attempt was made to correlate all the 
work. For example, the students asked for a grammar review 
which had nothing to do with science per se. Reading was not 
Umited to the field of science; rather, the student was encouraged 
to read broadly. 

It was foimd that considerable saving in time and energy was 
effected by using common subject matter. We have a growing 
conviction that this method can become more valuable to the 
student and should be continued. We feel that it is possible to 
apply English techniques and skills in other fields and that the 
students are more successful when there is such direct applica- 
tion. We realize that herein lies the biggest problem— how to 
work out in detail a closer correlation of the two subjects. We 
can foresee many more possibilities than we have thus far been 
able to accomplish. 

We are convinced that the pupil-teacher planning method and 
small group activity have been effective and have provided 
greater motivation. We are confident that the outcomes in under- 
standings, attitudes, appreciations, and skill in making generaliza- 
tions have been significant. 

All of this has been revealed in three ways: (1) by increased 
sensitivity to correctness of expression; (2) by increased interest 
in science, as shown by the fact that more of these students 
elected science in their second year than has ever been the case 
before; (3) growth in cooperative productive enterprise. 

Cooperative English Course? This committee has resulted from 
our dissatisfaction with the content of our sophomore English 
course. At the same time, the administration has indicated an 
interest in the peculiar problem of the sophomore in high school, 
has expressed the hope that this committee would take these 
problems into consideration, and has pointed out: 

1. The sophomore year is a difficult year for the pnpil. The 
newness of high school life has worn off, but he is not yet 
accepted as an upper classman. It is a 'T^etwixt-and-be- 
tween” year. 

2. A questionnaire given to sophomores some years ago on 
sophomore interests showed that their interests were pre- 

2 Report of a committee of English teachers. 
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dominantly social. They were keenly interested in people- 
in other boys, in other girls, and in themselves in their rela- 
tions to other people. 

3. Our sophomores are studying: (a) geometry— a valuable 
and essential subject but, unless handled intelligently, not 
well adapted to the sophomore; (b) a beginning modem 
foreign language, which in limited high school time must 
stress grammar and vocabulary in the sophomore year; 

(c) English— the sophomore is studying works of definite 
literary value which an educated person should know, but 
which at present seem to do little to fit in with the special 
needs of a growing adolescent on the sophomore level; 

(d) biology, which may be taught functionally, but which, 
if taught with emphasis on stmcture, is formal and life- 
less for pupils at this age; (e) if he has elected social 
science, he is probably studying medieval history; (f ) if he 
has elected industrial arts, fine arts, home economics, com- 
mercial subjects, or geography, he is probably finding some 
material vital to his needs now. It does not seem that the 
sophomore year is a year in which pupils are strikingly in- 
terested in abstract ideas. 

The committee has made a careful study of the interests and 
activities of the high school sophomore and has attempted to find 
literature that would have a real relation to his everyday experi- 
ences and at the same time would be of high literary quality. We 
do not wish to sacrifice the student’s opportunity of coming into 
contact with the best in literature suitable to his age and ability. 

We used Donald MacLeans book Knowing Yourself and 
Others as a basic text. The purpose was twofold: (1) to help the 
student realize that the problems of his everyday life are the 
same problems that good authors discuss in their works, and that 
through the study of hteratuxe a student may come to under- 
stand himself, his problems and their intelligent solution; (2) to 
help the student discover that he may read good literature more 
intelligently by interpreting the problems of the characters 
through the light of his own experience. 

The committee realized that there is nothing new or startling 
about this approach and that “good teachers often use it. They 
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feel, however, that by the use of Knowing Yourself and Others 
attention will be more definitely focused on this type of interpre- 
tation and the student will find the correlation between literary 
and personal experiences easier to make. 

In the unit on the short story, we recommend class discussions 
and class activities designed to make the correlation between the 
stories and the section in Knowing Yourself and Others concern- 
ing the human desire for recognition. In the unit on the novel, 
we recommend Arrowsmith and The Yearling. Here the correla- 
tion can be made between the second section of Knowing Your- 
self and Others, which is concerned with the need for response or 
affection. However, the established classics, such as A Tale of 
Two Cities and Silas Marner, as well as other literary classics of 
previous centuries, can be used for this purpose. 

Those members of the committee who have already tried this 
course are enthusiastic about what it has accomplished. The fol- 
lowing points are made: (1) students feel that this course has a 
definite relation to their everyday life and that it has been per- 
sonally valuable to them, both in their understanding and ap- 
preciation of literature and in their attitude toward themselves 
and one another; (2) this approach to hterature motivates con- 
siderable discussion and valuable critical thinking; (3) the use 
of the book Knowing Yourself and Others, in connection with 
short stories, novels, and dramas, has proved valuable. The course 
can be a success only if those persons who teach it are enthusi- 
astic about the idea it embodies and are willing to help the course 
grow by adding to it their ideas and experience. 

This same need, which was recognized by the English teachers, 
is being recognized by other teachers who deal with sophomores. 
Whatever subject is being studied, the idea of ‘Tcnowing yourself 
and others” can be made a unifying principle. 

Correlated Eleventh Grade Courses.^ We teachers who have 
junior experimental students in our classes are naturally con- 
cerned with the agitation over "correlation” and “integration” and 
similar ideas or expressions. In response to the stimulus from such 
catch phrases, we have developed various concepts and schemes 

® Bulletin issued by the chairmen of the eleventh grade teachers’ com- 
mittee. 
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of instruction supposedly in harmony with these saving words. 
Often, however, we have felt that such terms are merely ex- 
pressions invented for our increasing befuddlement. 

What we need to do is to sharpen our ideas of what ‘coopera- 
tion ' implies for us, particularly in the experimental work of the 
junior year. Then we can meet from time to time and discuss the 
progress of our pupils in specific terms. Then we shall be more 
keenly aware of what we are all trying to do with our charges. 

Cooperation (or correlation or integration) does not necessarily 
imply fusion of courses. It does not require dovetailing of ma- 
terials from various subject matter fields. It does not obligate us 
to emphasize the relations between history and English, between 
science and mathematics, between art and literature, or between 
any other parts of the curriculum. Such devices are only means 
to ends, and much more fundamental objectives demand our at- 
tention. 

A little thought reveals that, no matter what different subjects 
we are teaching, we are all aiming at the same few things. We 
are only working at different aspects of the same processes. For 
example, the science teachers speak of “the scientific method’’ 
or “the scientific temper”; the mathematics teachers speak of 
‘logical thinking’ or “the nature of proof’; the history teachers 
speak of “historical-mindedness” or “ability to analyze propa- 
ganda”; and the English teachers call it “critical thinking.” If 
we can maintain a keen awareness of such interrelations, we can 
understand one another’s efforts and work together. This is the 
foundation for genuine correlation, coordination, or whatever 
we wish to call it. For convenience, let us use the plain word 
“cooperation.” 

What we need to keep in mind is that we are all working to 
develop in our students certain abilities, habits, skills, interests, 
and appreciations. These are not intangible or mysterious. They 
have been clearly stated in bulletins, articles, and books, and 
they have been ingeniously explained and tested in the in- 
struments and interpretations invented by the Evaluation Staff. 
Our job is to think first and mainly of these objectives, and then 
to judge whether our instructional devices are developing in our 
students the necessary qualities. 
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Here is a list of objectives toward which all of us should be 
working. It was issued a year ago, but its newness is perennial. 

1. Aspects of thinking: 

a. Ability to apply facts and principles. 

b. Nature of proof or critical appraisal of evidence. 

2. Work habits and study skills: 

a. Better reading habits. 

b. Better use of library facilities. 

c. Ability to use sources of information. 

d. Ability to use laboratory techniques. 

e. Ordinary competence in fundamental skills. 

3. Development of good social attitudes. 

4. Development of wide interests (reading, the arts, music, 
etc.). 

5. Development of appreciations. 

6. Development of social sensitivity. 

7. Ability to make good social adjustments. (This involves 
emotional maturity, and satisfactory face-to-face relation- 
ships. ) 

8. Creativeness. 

9. Development of a personal philosophy of life on the part 
of students. 

10. Physical and mental health. 

11. Fimctional information. 

It would be wise for every teacher to check his own work 
against these objectives and see to which (if any) he is contribut- 
ing and what he could do to contribute more fully. 

Cooperation from Art and Music Teachers, Perhaps the most 
outstanding form of cooperation is evidenced by the presence 
of art and music teachers who are unassigned to regular duties 
and can be called into language classes, history classes, or litera- 
ture classes whenever they can be of assistance. This practice has 
been one of the most valuable results of our participation in the 
Eight-Year Plan. We feel that music and art have a legitimate 
place in the teaching of literature, languages, and history, and 
that our plan has given the student not only new approaches to 
these curricular subjects and enriched concepts of them, but also 
new understandings of the arts. 
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Art Enriching All Experience 

We have not been interested in merely adding more art courses 
to the curriculum, but have desired to see art play a more integral 
part in the life of the school as it now exists. We have thought of 
art in three ways. First, there are the producers, the children 
who have artistic ability and whom we teach to draw and paint 
and model. For these children we set up definite courses. Second, 
there is the larger number of students who spend no or little 
time painting or drawing or creating, but whose interest we en- 
gage in the appreciation and evaluation of what other people 
have done. Recently this group has been called the ‘‘consumer 
group.” The first group is cared for in practically all schools, the 
second group in most schools. But there is a third approach, 
which until recently has been neglected and which we consider 
the most important of all. This concerns all the students in school, 
and involves considering art as something which heightens every 
pupil’s understanding and appreciation of life; which helps to 
interpret life; which cannot be set aside in a room at certain 
hours, but must be part of the warp and woof of education itself. 

We were working toward this some years ago when art ap- 
preciation came into the cxirriculum, and in many schools was 
required. In our school it was required of every sophomore, the 
course consisting of lectures on painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture. At the time this was a good idea, and was better than 
having no contact with art at all. But it can be an artificial ex- 
perience which perhaps will defeat its own end with many pupils. 

To meet the needs of the first group, New Trier High School 
has courses in creative drawing and painting, applied arts, stage- 
craft, with studios for metal hammering and clay modehng and a 
theatre arts laboratory for stage construction. Art in the schools 
often too narrowly means painting and drawing. We have an art 
club, with an extracurricular sketch class which meets once a 
week and offers an opportunity to those students who cannot fit 
art comrses into their regular school program. We cooperate with 
the conomunity in such projects as making posters for the Com- 
munity Chest, for the Art League, and for the dramatic groups 
up and down the North Shore. 
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In order that every child shall have had at least an art contact, 
we require every sophomore to take a course meeting one day a 
week in which he undertakes a variety of activities: working with 
his hands, seeing new films, hearing a few talks on art principles, 
or doing some painting, creative drawing, and designing. We are 
convinced that the interest built up in this way often leads pupils 
to choose regular art courses; but for the majority of students art 
must be something to understand and appreciate and evaluate, 
not to produce, and it has been gratifying to see what has been 
accomplished in our school through certain devices introduced 
by the head of our Art Department. 

We are fortunate in having a showcase in our main hall in 
which exhibits can be placed, and these exhibits are changed 
about every two weeks. Because of this variety and novelty, the 
exhibits attract a great deal of attention from our students, and 
it is surprising how stimulating they have proved to the student 
body and to the public at large. 

How Art Teachers Cooperate, The services rendered by the 
Art Department tend to set standards for students and give them 
an idea of what art can contribute to life. Our Art Department 
has cooperated with various departments in painting murals. 
For instance, history classes planned the subjects and the Art 
Department executed the murals for our historical museinn. The 
same kind of cooperation is evidenced by murals in the Athletic 
Department and in the Science Department, and in a room used 
by English classes for vocational reading. Our stagecraft and 
theatre arts work originated in our Art Department. These have 
developed into a rather strong separate department in which, 
staging is planned for all our school plays, worked out on model 
stages, and then transferred to the auditorium stage. In an ad- 
vanced theatre arts class, in addition to the construction, the 
theories of decoration, color properties and values, and interior 
decoration all come in for consideration. At our Christmas con- 
cert the work of the Art Department in arranging the setting is 
an invaluable part of the production. 

The New Meaning of Art in Our School. Now these activities 
do, of course, include art as a way of life, but we are interested 
in branching out beyond them and seeing art introduced as an 
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integral part of the classroom work. To accomplish this we have 
one teacher who has most of his time free for what we at present 
call by the awkward name of “art integration.” For example, an 
ancient history class, when studying the history of Greece, will 
caU in an art teacher to discuss Greek architecture with them, 
or they will ask a music teacher to show the development of 
music in classical times. This procedure is followed through 
various periods; thus, instead of thinking of art as something 
separate, students will, by seeing it carried through all history 
classes, come to think of it as an integral part of the life of every 
period, and will sense the interplay between the arts and the 
social development of the periods considered. They will see art 
as an expression of the times and as an influence on the times. 
Language classes also call on the art teacher, so that French 
classes, German classes, and Spanish classes realize the part that 
art has played in the countries whose languages they are study- 
ing. The same is true in English literature classes. 

Some of the contributions the art teacher has made in the past 
year are: 

1. First-year Latin Classes. Lectures on the monuments of 
Rome and building practices of the Romans—illustrated 
with slides, 

2. English Classes. Modeling characters of a story one class 
was reading, also trying to show by drawings the spirit of a 
story the students had read. To a Shakespeare class, a talk 
on the stage and the architecture of England. To a literature 
class, a talk on Romantic and Classic movements in art in 
relation to similar movements in literature. 

3. German Classes. Talks on Diirer and Holbein, about whom 
the classes were reading; also a talk on the baroque archi- 
tecture of Germany, 

4. Spanish Classes. Several talks on the Prado museum and on 
Goya, Velasquez, El Greco, etc., to enrich the textbook 
treatment of these subjects. To another class, a talk on the 
Alhambra and the architecture of Spain. 

5. French Classes. A discussion of French architecture, when 
the text mentioned chateaux and cathedrals; also talks on 
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French painting in connection with definite parts of the 
regular classwork. 

6. Mathematics Classes. Work with geometry classes on the 
geometric designs of Gothic stained-glass windows; also the 
art teacher explained abstract geometric forms, and the 
students made original designs using these. 

7. Shopwork. In an ironworking class, a discussion on the 
proper use of materials, in particular iron— what could and 
should be done with it and still have it remain iron in form 
and spirit? 

8. Social Studies Classes. First year, talks on the ancient arts 
of Greece, Egypt, etc., up to Gothic times; second year, 
talks on the Renaissance and later periods. 

9. American History Classes. Talks on colonial architecture— 
for example, Williamsburg— and on the American painters. 

Possibilities in this direction seem to be limitless. Industrial 
arts, home economics, mathematics, and science could be brought 
into this picture. We believe that in the future art will be an 
integral, functional part of every school activity. 

The New Significance of Music in Our School 

Music as weU as art has assumed a new position at New Trier 
since our participation in the Eight-Year Study. In addition to 
the regular teachers in the Music Department, we have made 
available a special teacher, unassigned to any regular classes of 
her own, who works with groups in history, foreign language, 
literature, or even science; in fact, wherever the area being 
studied wiU profit by such cooperation. This procedure was 
begun seven years ago with the experimental group only, but 
has proved so valuable that it has been extended to the entire 
school. The history classes study the part that music has played 
in a given historical period or that it plays in the modem world, 
and the influence of the social conditions of the period on this 
music. The foreign language and English classes benefit in much 
the same way, while the science classes learn how the principles 
of sound production are carried out in the construction of musical 
instruments. 
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The Integration of Music and Social Science. In the history and 
music work, the music integration course of the Eight-Year Study 
group is a four-year sequence as follows: 

Freshman Year (ancient history). Primitive and ancient music 
and instruments. 

Sophomore Year (social science and English). The Elizabethan 
period; classical and modern composers. 

Junior Year (American history). American music. 

Senior Year (current history). Modem music and instruments. 
No textbooks are used, but the materials which the school has 
available for the music integration units comprise a collection 
of over 600 recordings presented by the Carnegie Corporation; 
a music integration museum of primitive and ancient musical 
instruments; a social science museum devoted to Indian artifacts, 
which include Aztec, Mayan, and Incan rattles, flutes, and 
whistles; and a project shop, separate from the main shops, in 
which groups may work out special integration projects. 

A brief description of the music integration work given in the 
first semester of the freshman year of history will serve to 
illustrate the general procedure. The approach in this course is 
the student’s own community, with a branching out from that to 
the world-at-large. Hence the social science museum, which is 
a part of the student’s own world at New Trier and which repre- 
sents a primitive period in the music development of the 
Americas, is used as the point of departure. Here the student sees 
how primitive man, in his desire to imitate bird or animal calls, 
constructed ocarinas and other whistles imitating the shape and 
sound of these birds or animals. He learns how rattles represent 
a culture element with a much larger meaning than any attributed 
to instruments of today, through their important use in tribal 
ceremony. Some prehistoric rhinoceros bones sent to New Trier 
by the University of Nebraska, which is carrying on extensive 
excavations in this country, serve as examples of material used 
by primitive man for rhythm devices. 

ITie freshman study is then carried into the somewhat larger 
"community” sphere by means of the music integration museum 
collection, so that the music and instruments of Indian tribes in 
America, Alaska, and Canada are presented. This unit also in- 
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eludes the study of some of the present-day Indian tribes of 
Central and South America. 

During the presentation of these units a parallel study is made 
of the development of the primitive or ancient instruments into 
those of the modem orchestra and of the emergence of tone 
groupings or patterns into a succession of notes forming the 
early or primitive scale. Well-known examples of music in this 
scale, such as Negro or Scotch songs, are sung by the class. 

The groups are now ready to proceed to a consideration of 
those countries which still use the primitive scale. This is termed 
the “Around-the-World Unit.” The two most interesting regions 
in this unit are Africa, because of the variety and crudeness of 
its instruments, and Java, because of the uniqueness of its 
orchestra (gamelan) and the appropriateness of its opera 
(wayang). The music of these lands is presented by means of 
their folk songs and instruments. These native songs, composed 
in an ancient scale, further enhance the parallel study of 
primitive modes. 

After the present-day world of primitive music has been 
brought to a close with a study of the opera of Java, the ancient 
world commands attention, and the transition is made through a 
study of a modem opera with an ancient setting; namely, Aida, 
By this procedure not only can a comparison be made between 
primitive and European opera but a modem approach to an 
ancient coimtry can be instituted at a time when the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company is opening its season or the San Carlo 
Company is concluding its program of operatic presentations. 
Thus the students have an opportunity to see an operatic pro- 
duction as well as to study one, for in the classroom they become 
familiar with the music of Aida through recordings or selections 
at the piano. Likewise, in the second act of this opera Amneris is 
entertained by her servants, who play and sing the music of her 
country. Here is a splendid opportunity for the class to see in 
retrospect the native instruments of Egypt. For this purpose a 
reproduction of a five-stringed harp (the harp of Didumen of 
the Middle Kingdom) and the ancient “Song of the Harper” in 
Egyptian are used. The oldest Coptic songs are sung to lute 
accompaniment. Last year the class even reproduced in English 
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a setting of the “Hymn to the Sun” by which the early Egyptian 
kings were awakened in the morning. The difference between 
the music of Aida and the ancient music of Egypt is thoroughly 
discussed. 

Once established in the ancient field, the study passes directly, 
with no assisting modem musical medium, to that of Mesopo- 
tamia and Greece and Rome. The instruments of these countries, 
reproduced through musical research, form a part of the music 
integration museum of primitive and ancient instruments. Par- 
ticular emphasis is placed on the Greek cithara as the precursor 
of the \uolin, the dulcimer as the precursor of the piano, and 
the Roman organ as the forerunner of the modem pipe organ. 
Music for these instruments— that is, for both the modem and 
the ancient types— is carefully presented and compared. The 
study of the organ brings to an end the first semester’s course 
and leads quite naturally to that of the second semester, at 
the beginning of which the early Christian Church is under 
consideration in the history classes and the rise of church 
choirs and the use of the organ in the church services are 
studied. 

This freshman course seems to us to offer not only a simpler 
approach to music study but a different type of presentation from 
that in which attention is concentrated on a study of European 
composers. However, only those ancient instruments are chosen 
and only those types of music are presented which have a 
counterpart in the world of modem music. By means of this 
measuring stick, much of the material which might be used in 
an integrated ancient music course is often found unnecessary 
or extraneous. Therefore, only that portion is retained which 
has meaning for a young student in the modem world. 

Project books are kept not only to serve as textbooks but also 
to promote the spirit of research and to test mental alertness in 
discovering new items regarding the world of music and history. 
These books contain outlhies of the units of the course; clippings, 
pictures, or photographs bearing on the subject; original musical 
compositions; drawings of the instruments; accounts of museum 
trips or programs attended; and articles written by the students 
themselves. Some students constmct, in the project shop, musical 
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instruments which they may use in classwork. One student even 
went so far as to reproduce the lyre of Ur, discovered somewhat 
recently, and by means of this research greatly enriched the 
Mesopotamian unit. 

The Integration of Mime and the Foreign Languages. The 
French, German, and Spanish classes study the songs and music 
of the countries whose languages they are studying. Spanish 
classes, for example, learn to sing in Spanish the songs of the 
various provinces of Spain as well as the songs of Mexico and 
South America. They study Spanish dance forms, such as the 
fandango and the seguidilla, or the hybrid forms occurring in 
South America and on the American borderland, such as the 
rumba or the Jaurez. They listen to the music of Spanish or 
Latin American composers, including Albeniz, Granados, and 
Lecuona, presented by recordings; and to the playing of in- 
strumentalists, such as Segovia or Iturbi, presented in the same 
manner. Some of the lessons feature non-Spanish composers 
who have represented a famous Spanish subject, as, for example, 
Richard Strauss and his tone poem Don Quixote or Harl Mc- 
Donald and the third movement of his Concerto for Two Pianos 
and Orchestra. 

We feel that the integration of music and Latin is unique, es- 
pecially in the fourth year. Not only do the Vergil classes learn 
about the instruments of ancient Greece and Rome and hear 
the fragments of music which have survived, but the students 
chant or sing portions of their Vergil, in the modes and to the 
accompaniment of the cithara, in order to obtain more easily the 
feeling for language rhythm (scansion) and the meaning of 
ancient epic poetry as exemplified by the opening words of 
Vergil: '‘Arma virumque cano.'' Each year certain members of 
these classes write their own songs. For instance, when the 
classes study lyric poetry they set an ode of Horace to music. 
Medieval music is not neglected, however, and recordings of 
Gregorian chants are presented. The class sings the great music 
of Palestrina or a modem Latin composition such as the “Ave 
Maria” of Koddly. 

Through the use of music with the foreign language study, the 
student’s vocabulary is increased, as he memorizes some of the 
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songs in the language of the country he is learning. The culture 
received from his language work is enriched by the knowledge he 
gains of the great music and musicians of the country concerned. 
The fine literary compositions which he studies, such as Goethe’s 
“Erlkonig” or the poems of Verlaine, are better understood when 
heard in their musical settings by Schubert or Debussy. 

The Integration of Music and English Literature, There are 
some units in the English courses which should never be given 
without music— notably ballads and lyric poetry, particularly 
Bums’ lyrics. The deep need of having music for a complete 
understanding of these phases of literature is obvious. Music 
also plays a veiy strong part in a pioneer unit through its sea 
chanteys, mountaineer and cowboy songs, or recordings by 
Carl Sandburg. The music and instruments of the Elizabethan 
period serve as a splendid background for the study of Shake- 
speare, whereas knowledge of the music of the period of the 
French Revolution enhances the understanding of such books as 
A Tale of Two Cities, Music is employed for all of these purposes 
in our integrated English course. 

Results of the Introduction of Music Integration into the School 
Curriculum. By our establishment of an integrated program in 
the school curriculum, music has been brought into the class- 
room as a vital part of its teaching procedure and is considered 
a necessary study for understanding the culture of the country or 
era studied. Music has been given a new dignity in the eyes of 
the students as well as of the faculty, and the slogan "Music for 
Everyone” has been fulfilled. This is demonstrated by several 
outgrowths of the music integration work, chief of which is a 
series of school concerts sponsored by the music integration club 
known as "Musicale” and presented to over 800 New Trier stu- 
dents who sign up to attend at a nominal fee. This series is 
reaching out into the community as well, and Musicale is in- 
augurating a childrens series for the grade schools. The club 
itseK holds meetings in which it presents to the students record- 
ings requested by them. 

Because of music integration, community singing is having a 
rebirth in the classroom. Here the students just get together and 
sing— no vocal technique is required. It may be an Elizabethan 
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round or a Spanish folk song or a German art song, but it is sung 
in the "spirit of the times” and with vociferousness. 

Perhaps one of the principal results of the use of music as an 
integrated subject is the regeneration of the outworn music ap- 
preciation curriculum in schools. New and fresh material is 
needed for integration; and this naturally finds its way into the 
regular music courses, enriching them and revitalizing them. 

A New Course in Senior English ^ 

The experimental course in English for twelfth grade ac- 
celerated pupils at New Trier began as a reaction against the 
single-text, chronological approach to literature. The sudden 
plunging of pupils essentially interested in modem literature, 
who had little acquaintance with classic works, into a study of 
Chaucer and Shakespeare was unsatisfactory from our point 
of view. Pupils of the experimental group come to us with the 
habit of wide reading, wii fresh minds capable of mature think- 
ing, with analytical powers and judgment far beyond their years. 
It remained for us to prepare them for college work in English 
and to extend further tibeir interest in reading. 

We took as our goal the development of adequate or better 
ability to use the English language, both spoken and written; 
the understanding and appreciation of any piece of prose or 
poetry; and the habit of wide reading of good literature, both 
ancient and modem. Further, from reports coming back from 
college freshmen and college authorities we tried to meet two 
specific needs: proficiency in note taking on lectures and practice 
in writing long examinations. 

These specific needs we treated as necessary evils. Weekly 
lectures by now one teacher, now another, gave the pupils 
practice in listening and taking notes. For this information they 
were held responsible and were tested accordingly. Two-hour 
examinations were also introduced, modeled on the College 
Board Examinations and the University of Chicago Scholarship 
Examinations. One examination gave pupils practice in reviewing 
an entire semester s work. 

Our basic assumption in regard to literature was that these 

^ Report from teachers of senior English classes. 
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pupils, practically all of whom were preparing for college, needed 
an appreciation of all forms of literature. The overemphasis on 
poetry in most anthologies seemed to us an error in judgment. 
The confining of the study of drama to one or two plays of 
Shakespeare was neither teaching pupils to appreciate the drama 
as a pleasant and instructive form of reading nor preparing them 
to view a legitimate performance with appreciation and under- 
standing. The neglect of modem poetry by most makers of 
anthologies (copyrights, of course), the scarcity of examples of 
good modem fiction, and the annoying habit of giving tantaliz- 
ing bits of great pieces of poetry— all of these we sought to over- 
come by dispensing with a required anthology. A classroom 
library was the only solution to our problem. A fee of one dollar 
was charged each semester, and with this money new and 
secondhand copies of plays, novels, essays, and poems were 
added to our collection. After eight years we have built up a 
sizable library which is ready at hand and which proves an 
enticement to pupils who are ready to read and leam. 

We start out the year with an eight-week study of the drama. 
We work from the modern play back to Shakespeare, back to the 
Greek dramatists. One-act plays afford a good approach to the 
dramatic method. Then follow modem social problem plays, 
then recent historical plays. Next we deal with pure comedy. 
Copies of the most recent Broadway successes are at hand. 
Finally there is a study of tragedy, at first the modem tragedy 
(O’Neills Emperor Jones) and tibien Shakespeare (Macbeth). 
We find that with this approach the reading and understanding 
of Shakespeare is no problem. 

In addition to a few texts that everyone is required to read, 
students are expected to read widely in each field of the drama. 
The time allotted is eight weeks, but there is no lag in interest. 
Many students admit that they wiU now turn to play reading as 
a form of reading entertainment. Most had admittedly never 
before read a play except as a classroom exercise. 

The second unit of work deals with an approach to poetry. 
We want boys and girls to like poetry first of all. We can wait 
for analysis and discussion. Choral reading occupies the first 
week, with the poems of Lew Sarett and Vachel Lindsay as a 
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starter. Then we bring out the quality of imagery by the wise 
selection of examples from an anthology of modem verse. Recog- 
nition of synecdoche and metonynmy is not our aim, but the 
realization of the beauty and force of figurative language as it is 
employed by the poets and prose writers. Next we turn our 
attention to the ability to understand the compressed thought 
of poetry and, through analysis and precis, bring home to the 
pupils the fact that beneath most worth-while poetry is a sig- 
nificant meaning that he who searches for it may discover. Lastly 
we consider the question of form in poetry, especially as it in- 
fluences and is determined by the emotion, idea, or effect desired. 
After this introductory study of poetry we select poems from 
Tennyson, Browning, and recent English and American poets 
for study. This unit occupies us for six weeks. 

The remaining foxnr weeks of the first semester are given over 
to the formal essay. We have, in the past, used bound volumes 
of Harper's and the Atlantic Monthly, We felt that there was a 
distinct gain in introducing pupils to two of our best literary 
magazines. In addition, the articles read served as introductions 
to subjects that could be investigated through wider reading in 
other periodical hterature. Opportunity for intensive study, how- 
ever, was not present, and we have since added an anthology of 
formal essays which serves the purpose of training pupils in 
analytical, thoughtful reading. 

During the second semester the work is confined to fiction 
and poetry. Henry Esmond and The Return of the Native are 
read intensively, and at least three modem novels are required 
for additional reading. Here again the approach to the classics 
is by way of the modem, contemporary literature. The practice 
of modem reviewers is studied, analyses of trends in literature 
are made, and practices of contemporary novelists are examined. 
The two classics are then studied for more detailed analysis. 
The poetry studied is the work of the four great romantic poets, 
Wordsworth, Byron, SheUey, and Keats. One of the satisfying 
results of this course has been the enthusiasm and critical ap- 
preciation with which our pupils meet the challenge of these 
poets. 

During the second semester it has been our practice to give 
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in lectures once a week a chronological survey of English litera- 
ture, All of the great literary figures from Chaucer to Keats are 
dealt with in this survey. The great movements of English litera- 
ture are analyzed and readings suggested. 

The course as outlined above has satisfied us that what was 
essential in the chronological approach has been saved, and in 
addition a wealth of material has been added that is omitted 
from the conventional course. Acquaintance with nearly all of 
the great forms and the great names of literature is one achieve- 
ment, but in addition the course also achieves an independence 
in forming literary judgments that is even more important. 

Faculty Philosophy: Education for Democracy 

The standing Committee on the Philosophy of Education for 
New Trier High School has been concerned from the start with 
the importance of teaching democracy in the pubHc high school 
and with creating democratic situations in which pupils could 
learn to live democratically. This resulted in a standing Com- 
mittee on Democracy which constantly studies the life of the 
school and cooperates with student organizations in considering, 
planning, and carrying into operation more democratic pro- 
cedures. 

This Philosophy Committee has issued reports in the past few 
years on "Education for Democracy,"" "Education for Vocations,"" 
and "Education for Character.” These reports have been prepared 
after consultation with the faculty and students and have been 
followed each time by the formation of standing committees on 
each subject. These subcommittees have taken over the task of 
continuing the work of the Philosophy Committee in the special 
field, while the Philosophy Committee went on to new problems. 

In the first report of the Philosophy Committee— "Education 
for Democracy’'--occuiTed the following paragraphs: 

We assume, then, as a generally accepted postulate, that one of 
the major objectives of a public high school is to educate for citizen- 
ship, to the end that the democratic way of life may be understood and 
appreciated, and democratic institutions developed and maintained. 
Education for this purpose is evidently to be accomplished in three 
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ways: first, through instruction in the principles, institutions, and 
processes of democracy; second, through the inculcation of demo- 
cratic ideals and the development of proper attitudes; third, by pro- 
viding well-directed activities which will afford abundant opportunities 
for the application of such principles and for the establishment and 
expression of these ideals and attitudes. 

If such a program is to succeed, the entire school must share in it. 
There must be a unified, persistent effort to infuse into every future 
citizen the spirit of democracy. This objective must be regarded as 
a primary purpose for which the school exists, and every teacher and 
pupil must become vividly conscious of the fact. To illustrate: when 
a pupil enters New Trier he knows that if he wants to go to college 
the school will do its best to prepare him for that. There are an 
elaborate curriculum and a definite administrative organization care- 
fully designed to achieve that purpose. Teachers, advisers, adviser 
chairman, deans, and pupils themselves are expected to keep the goal 
in mind throughout the four years. In the same way it ought to be 
possible to institutionalize the more fundamental objectives of educa- 
tion for citizenship. Only about two-thirds of our students enter 
college, to remain for a period of four years or less; all of them are 
to be members of a democratic society as long as they live. If the thing 
herein proposed can be accomplished, there is groimd for the hope 
that education for democracy may yet succeed. 

How can the problem be solved? Professor Kilpatrick bluntly 
asserts: “First of all, if our schools are going to teach democracy, 
they must be so run that our young people can and will live demo- 
cratically. ... In the degree that our pupils do genuinely live their 
democracy in school and community, in like degree may we hope they 
will live their democracy in the years to come.” This is merely an 
application of the principle of learning by doing which underlies so 
much of our teaching in all subjects; surely it is no less fundamental in 
education for citizenship than it is in physical education, manual arts, 
English, or science. 

This principle of learning by doing implies, then, that to be success- 
ful the school must become a laboratory of democratic living. This, in 
a word, is what the committee recommends. 

The report went on to discuss ways and means of bringing 
about this greater emphasis on democratic living. 

Evidence of the success of the subcommittee appointed to 
take over this work of education for democracy came a few years 
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later when the following reports were issued by the New Trier 
Student Council. They seem to be of su£5cient importance to 
quote. 

The Origin of the Philosophy of the Student Council 

The purpose of a Student Council is to practice and understand 
the theory of demorcacy. In order to improve the practice of this 
ideal we had to change the form of our student government at 
New Trier. After creating the new Council, we found it necessary 
to create a policy by wHch we might be guided. To fulfill our 
aim of a truer democracy at New Trier and at the same time to 
keep future Councils always on this path, we were convinced 
that we needed a fundamental philosophy to guide us. 

But it was not until we read a faculty committee’s report on 
the “Philosophy of the New Trier Curriculum” that we received 
a clue to what we had to create. After studying this report for 
several weeks and receiving excellent background to the problem 
we faced, we decided to refer the actual writing of oiu: philosophy 
to the Council’s Executive Board and our faculty sponsors. The 
group at first tried to point out the work the Council had already 
done and tried to formulate from this a number of basic ideals 
of democracy. But this turned out to be merely a justification of 
what the Coimcil had already done—or hadn’t done. 

We then decided to set down a number of principles which 
were within the Council’s range. The aspects of democracy 
which could be dealt with only indirectly were ruled out and we 
concentrated upon those angles which were found to be within 
our understanding. After creating these ideals, we proceeded to 
fit the work of the Council into these principles. We gave ex- 
amples not only of work which the Council had done, but also 
of the work which lay ahead in order that we might accomplish 
our ideals. Unable to foresee all future problems, we kept Aese 
specific references general enough so that there is a certain 
flexibility to the philosophy. 

After a number of meetings in which these ideals and plans 
were formulated, we found that the interest of the group had 
begun to lag and that we were progressing more slowly than de- 
sired. Because of this we decided to refer the actual writing of 
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the report to four members of the Executive Board and the 
faculty sponsors. 

In the report s actual composition a number of problems were 
encountered. We found it necessary to keep the philosophy in 
language simple enough so that it would not be above the 
average student’s comprehension. This made the condensation 
and clarification of our ideas essential. Another problem which 
faced us was the need to be on guard for any statements that 
could be misconstrued by any student or any faculty member. 
For example, in one paragraph we stated, "The students and 
student organizations should be given much more voice in making 
up regulations and policies of the school.” This could easily have 
been misinterpreted and might have caused much ill feeling. 
Therefore, we rephrased the paragraph and wrote what we 
really meant to say, which was, “The students and their organi- 
zations should be given much more voice in setting up regula- 
tions and policies of this kind as fast as they show a proper sense 
of responsibility.” 

We also had a tendency to be too blunt and undiplomatic. 
After a httle consideration we decided that it would be dis- 
advantageous to write in such a manner and thus create much 
antagonism toward our organization. We, therefore, kept our 
original ideas but rephrased them in more diplomatic and ac- 
ceptable sentences. 

After finishing this writing we held a discussion with New 
Triers faculty Committee on Democracy, which yielded many 
valuable suggestions. We then polished the Enghsh composi- 
tion. Thus, after five months of labor (meetings called on Satur- 
days, 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M.), the ‘Thilosophy of the Student 
Council” was completed except for thorough discussion by the 
Council as a whole. The report was accepted, with minor 
changes, and is now the major guide for future activities of the 
Student Council. 

Excerpts from the Philosophy of the Student Council 

One of the chief ftmctions of education is to provide training 
for citizenship in our democracy. To that end the framers of our 
government supported a public school system because they be- 
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lieved that only through an educated citizenry could democracy 
function and be successful. The New Trier Committee on the 
Philosophy of the Curriculum has adopted a policy intended to 
increase the effective teaching of the theory and practice of 
democracy. This committee proposed increasing the opportunities 
for students to live in a democratic society within the school. 
If the Student Council has any function, it is the practice of this 
ideal. It is the purpose of this report to establish certain prin- 
ciples of democracy and to propose methods by which the 
Council can extend an understanding of the theory and practice 
of democratic living. In doing this, we are attempting to apply 
to the work of the Student Council the principles set up by the 
faculty committee. 

We feel that there are two fundamental aspects of democracy 
which are generally accepted. First, democracy is based upon 
respect for the worth of the individual; this implies the largest 
measure of individual freedom consistent with the general good. 
Second, democracy is a theory and a system for cooperative 
living. . . . 

Citizenship in a democracy entails certain obligations. One is 
voluntary obedience to just laws. Such voluntary obedience can 
be secured only when the students realize and understand the 
reasons for these laws. It is one of the chief functions of the 
Student Council to cultivate this understanding among the stu- 
dents. To this end the Coimcil should hold frequent group dis- 
cussions, assemblies, forums, adviser room discussions, etc. 

But an understanding of law cannot be produced by a mere 
statement of reason. Trying to formulate laws because he realizes 
their need helps a student to arrive at this understanding. 
Therefore, we believe that students should be given the op- 
portunity to participate in the creation and operation of the 
laws that govern them. For example, many students do not 
understand why certain regulations in study halls are necessary; 
and when student supervision was established, the Study Hall 
Committee was immediately faced with the formulation of a set 
of rules under which they would operate. Their final result was 
nearly identical with the regulations set up by the faculty. But 
in fonnulating these rules the members of this committee and the 
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students in these study halls developed a much greater under- 
standing of the nature, origin, and purpose of these laws than 
they would have if they had merely taken these regulations as 
handed down by the school authorities. 

Could we not secure more volimtary obedience to law if stu- 
dents had similar opportunities to formulate policies and regu- 
lations concerning traflSc, assemblies, athletic and disciplinary 
afFairs, study halls, the dining hall, etc.? The students and stu- 
dents’ organizations should be given much more voice in setting 
up regulations and policies of this land as fast as they show a 
proper sense of responsibility. This influence can be achieved 
by greater cooperation between the faculty, administration, and 
students. 

Conclusion 

The developments described in this report are only a few 
examples of the changes we have made in our school as a result 
of our participation in the Eight-Year Study. There has been a 
gradual breaking down of departmental lines, along with a 
growing willingness to challenge traditional methods of approach 
and study seriously better ways of helping boys and girls. We 
have, however, quite frankly worked within the traditional sub- 
ject matter headings, feeling that it is not so important what you 
name a class period as what you do in it. 

We have seen a growing willingness and ability on the part 
of students to enter into the planning of their own work, but 
we have found this much easier to bring about in the life of the 
school outside the classrooms than in the actual classroom situa- 
tion. Certain teachers, however, notably one in a ninth grade 
science and English course and another in a junior English 
course, have been particularly successful in this regard. 

In the early days of the Study we took too narrow a view of 
integration and thought that it could be accomplished by bring- 
ing together various subject matter areas. Like many other 
schools, we are gradually realizing that the vital thing is having 
students and teachers work together in aU departments for a 
common end, and create a flexible organization in which co- 
operation can take place naturally when the need arises. 
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The unsolved problems largely center around creating more 
flexibility in a large public school situation and around develop- 
ing in both faculty and students a keener understanding of the 
factors involved in a progressive educational experience. The 
time element; the pressure on teachers caused by heavy teaching 
loads, many assignments, extracurricular assignments; the de- 
mands on teachers’ time by the community, by other educational 
organizations, by highly organized guidance programs; the ever- 
increasing demands from the parents and the community that the 
school teach citizenship, teach vocational information, teach 
health, teach good character, teach safety, teach temperance, pass 
on the culture of the race, and at the same time graduate vo- 
cationally eflScient young people~all these things, combined with 
the natural frailty and limitations of human nature, create some 
of the conflicts and xmsolved problems. 

The years of our participation in the Eight-Year Study have 
been marked by an increase in; (1) correlations within the 
school curriculum, (2) cooperation of the personnel in fostering 
the assumption of responsibihty by students, (3) the study and 
practice of democratic principles by students and faculty, and 
(4) pride on the part of everyone in having a share in American 
education. 



THE NORTH SHORE COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL 

WINNETKA, ILLINOIS 

A statement of the influence of the Eight-Year Study on the 
North Shore Country Day School should be prefaced by an ac- 
count of some of the principles and practices of the school, for, 
when the Study began, the school had already made adjustments 
in certain of the directions indicated in the statement of the 
objectives of the Study. 

Development of the Program 

By 1932 the school had developed on the high school level 
what was known as the “enriched curriculum.” All members 
of the high school were required to take two periods a week in 
shop, art, and music. Close correlation existed between the work 
of these departments and that of the academic departments, 
through the agency of class projects and individual interests. 
Quite frequently the activity in the arts and crafts periods was 
devoted for weeks at a time to the support of projects developed 
in the subject matter classrooms, as, for instance, a class of 
girls used their shop periods to construct and keep in repair 
equipment used in experiments they were carrying on in the 
biology laboratory; art classes often devoted their time to 
developing costumes and settings for plays which were being 
sponsored by the History, Language, or English Departments; 
the Music Department trained classes or groups in music to be 
used in connection with plays or more academic programs. Such 
practices, vigorous and usual in the high school of the present 
day, developed a student body which used naturally and freely 
the resources of the arts and crafts in any field of activity to 
which they could contribute. 

It was only natural that many should develop specialized in- 
terests in these fields. The school provided for these in the es- 
tablishment of what were and are known as music, shop, 
dramatics, and art “majors.” These rated in consideration for 
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both graduation and college entrance with all the other subjects 
in the high school. They were not necessarily the resort of those 
who could not get along with the traditional academic subjects. 
Many of our most able pupils seemed to want them and were 
permitted to have them. 

In this connection it should be noted here that our problem 
in the high school never has been to get pupils to take more 
work, but rather to get them to give up work which was beyond 
their capacities. It was and is usual for most of our seniors to be 
surprised to learn, upon consultation with college representatives, 
that they have the equivalent of seventeen or eighteen academic 
units. And if the required sequences, in health and social stand- 
ards, art, shop, and music, should be counted as a unit each, 
all our graduates would be presenting the equivalent of nineteen 
units. 

In addition to the enriched curriculum which encouraged a 
widening of individual interests, the school had developed new 
orientations of the traditional academic subjects. The three years 
of mathematics, for instance, were not divided into algebra, 
geometry, and intermediate algebra. Instead, the mathematical 
functions were presented in a sequence based upon the logical 
relationships of subject matter and upon the relative diflBculty 
of the concepts. Some geometry appeared in each of the three 
years. Some of what is known as intermediate algebra appeared 
in the first-year course, etc. Emphasis on logical thinking in non- 
mathematical fields was an integral part of the mathematics in- 
struction, and portions of mathematics periods were devoted to 
the practical application of mathematics to problems arising in 
the school community. In English and history the movement 
toward correlation was already under way in the correlation of 
United States history and general hteratiure worked out in the 
senior year despite the apparent restrictions of the College 
Board Examinations in those subjects. 

The thought that interest should be the dominant motive for 
study early led the school to give up the use of marks as an in- 
centive to pupil work. The school had no honor roll; it gave no 
prizes for excellence in any field. Mathematical grades were not 
used, and the chief emphasis of the grading system was upon a 
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teacher*s comment rather than upon a symbol. While it would 
be an untruth to say that no one in the school worked for the 
sake of getting a good report, yet some of the graduates have in 
all seriousness criticized the school for failing to teach them *'to 
work for marks and professorial approvaFI 

The school has always recognized that adolescents have needs 
with which the school must be concerned. It sought to keep in 
contact with the problems of growth through its required four- 
year courses in health, sex education, and social orientation given 
by the Physical Education Department and the headmaster. Be- 
lieving that differences in the rate of physical and emotional de- 
velopment of the two sexes require differences in subject matter 
treatment, the school separated boys from girls in all classes of 
the freshman year, in some classes of the sophomore year (de- 
pending upon the apparent need of the groups), and in the 
mathematics classes of all years except the fourth. To provide 
for a desire of boys and girls to have places of separate resort, 
the girls’ groups had different home rooms from those of the 
boys. In the high school there was a girls’ floor and a boys’ floor. 

In an effort to give adolescents the increasing independence 
which their growth makes them demand, the school granted 
them an increasing share in the government of the school com- 
munity, in the management of parts of the school program, and 
in the management of their own time. Freshmen and sophomores 
were in charge of minor committees. Juniors and seniors had 
charge of major committees; the operation of the school library, 
of study halls, and of the student govermnent. At the top of 
the school stood the seniors, who as a class had unsupervised 
study halls and a fairly free hand in organizing their own time. 

Examination of the Program 

The foregoing features are as characteristic of the North 
Shore Country Day School today as they were before the advent 
of the Eight-Year Study. 

The Study was welcomed. Under the direction of the Com- 
mission on the Relation of School and College, it seemed to offer 
an opportunity for the North Shore Coxmtry Day School and 
kindred schools to determine, with the cooperation of the col- 
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leges to which the schools sent their graduates, whether the 
program of these schools had elements which should have a 
wider currency in the general field of education. 

In accepting membership in the Eight-Year Study, the school 
retained its relationship with the College Entrance Examination 
Board. Ninety per cent of its graduates went to college, 70 per 
cent to colleges requiring the examinations of the Board. The 
school has never been seriously troubled by the necessity for 
College Board Examinations. It had been able to maintain its 
full program for all its pupils irrespective of their candidacy for 
examination. Its quarrel with the examinations was with their 
content and scope rather than with the authority of the Board. It 
wished to eliminate that type of examination which encouraged 
cr amm ing and substitute for it an examination more clearly a 
test of power. Few if any of the graduates of the school have 
made application to colleges requiring Board examinations for 
admission without examination. Happily, it may be noted, the 
impact of the Study upon the Board has been such as to bring 
about desirable changes in the type of examinations. 

Nevertheless, the faculty felt the stimulus of the Commission s 
challenge and established various curricular committees to ex- 
amine the program of study, the reports and records system, and 
to keep abreast of the progress of other schools. Out of the work 
of these committees came closer correlations in the subject mat- 
ter fields. In English and history an attempt was made to es- 
tablish correlations, similar to those of the senior history and 
EngHsh, in the junior history and English. The Language De- 
partment worked with the English Department to bring about a 
closer relationship in grammar and literary study. A fcee-year 
science and a four-year social study sequence was set up. The 
system of reports and records was several times revised. 

Indeed the faculty became, for a time, more subject-matter- 
and-report-conscious than it had ever been. But for the strength 
of custom and school tradition, the faculty might well, in their 
concern for integration, orientation, correlation, and the social 
order, have lost sight of the individuals and the groups that had 
been placed in their care. From its beginning the school had 
been concerned with integration, orientation, correlation, and 
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the social order, but had not intellectuaUzed its process into 
terms. It had been thinking of growing human beings and their 
needs. It had a program which experience had made a strong 
tool in its hands. It feared that it had little to contribute to the 
solution of the problems of the great public high schools. Nor 
could it give to the educational researcher anything in the way 
of an experimental group, for the democracy of student and 
teacher which was innate in the structure, faith, and funda- 
mental practices of the school forbade the segregation of either 
a superior or an inferior group for observational purposes. It is a 
school in which all are trained to work with one another and to 
give what they have to the common enterprise, and where none 
are singled out to be honored or handicapped. 

From the point of view of the school, contact with the Study 
has been a fruitful experience. The faculty has been greatly 
stimulated to a constant awareness of what is going on in the 
educational world. The opportunities of discussing curricular 
problems with the experts of the Commission have been gratify- 
ing. The fellowship and discussion in the conferences of the 
Commission have been annual high points in the academic year. 
The reports of the Commission from the colleges where our 
graduates are enrolled have been of great value in helping us 
shape our policies and practice. The closer contact with college 
deans and admissions ofBcials has given us a better understand- 
ing of the college problems. 

If finally we appear unregenerate in our ancient faith and 
seem, in the words of Flora Cook, "to have grown to love our 
chains,’"' and if in the eight years of the Study we have neither 
changed the social order nor contributed materially to the 
orchestration of curricular dissonances, yet we are not the same 
as we were. There are few if any of our classrooms which have 
not been enriched and invigorated from the association of the 
school with the Eight-Year Study. 

Sex Education and Personal Standards Curriculum 

At the North Shore Country Day School we have attempted 
to face the problems of sex education squarely and directly, and 
have made a study of the various phases of it over a period of 
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fifteen years. What we are attempting to do is really to help the 
student bring about a well-rounded and balanced personality so 
that he may live satisfactorily and joyously with himself, and at 
the same time to help him find his place in the social environment 
about him, energetically and intelligently enough so that he will 
contribute something to the clarification and the solution of the 
problems facing us all. We have found that these problems are 
interrelated with the personal problems of the individual and that 
assistance in adjusting to them is to be found in every classroom 
and in other school activities in which the child participates. 
Nevertheless, a direct attack throughout the high school years 
is helpful. 

The first and most pressing problem which seems to underlie 
all student activities is the adjustment to the opposite sex and 
to the same sex. The school early repudiated the idea of a sex 
education class which attempted scientifically and impersonally 
to acquaint the student in a few months or even a year with 
what is generally known as the facts of life. The emotional con- 
tent of die sex adjustment is so strong that we found that the 
approach to this problem must be gradual and constant, be- 
ginning far back in the grade school; that the child must be con- 
ditioned to receive the information and make the adjustment 
underlying this problem, by the environment and general at- 
titude surrounding him as well as by the everyday experiences 
he encounters as he comes up through the school. It is for this 
reason that in each of the lower grade rooms some sort of pet 
or animal is always made a part of the child’s experience. Guinea 
pigs, rabbits, doves, white mice, and even tropical fish, and the 
care of these during the breeding season, have all been used as 
a matter of course in the lower grade experiences. The fourth 
grade for many years has centered its interest in keeping bees, 
and each year gives assemblies describing its experience in 
learning to understand and care for these insects. 

It has been notable that the interest which the older children 
take in these programs as they go through high school does not 
diminish, although they themselves had the same experience 
with the bees many years before. There is always something new 
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to learn and, as the child’s experience in life increases, the in- 
terpretation of the analogy of the bees’ society becomes deeper 
and broader. 

This phenomenon has been experienced all the way through 
high school, and is one of our strongest arguments against a 
definitive sex education course lasting over a given period and 
then not touched again. On each age level as the child comes to 
understand himself and society more and as his own perceptions 
and emotions change, new light and interpretation are thrown 
on old problems and ideas. It has been found extremely helpful 
for the children to have the opportunity, every year throughout 
the high school, to discuss any of this they choose. 

There have also been the usual courses in physiology and 
biology as the children come up through the school, but prin- 
cipally in the seventh and the eighth grades—all of which helps 
prepare the child for a more definite discussion of physiology 
and sex and its emotional and social implications when he reaches 
the ninth grade. One time we found it necessary to begin the 
more specific study of sex in the eighth grade; but after the 
courses outlined above had become established, the children did 
not seem to need this until later. 

After experimenting for several years with classes of children 
of various ages, the boys and girls having been kept segregated 
for a while and in mixed groups for a while, it was agreed that 
at the beginning of the seventh grade there seems to be a need 
for the two sexes to have an opportunity to withdraw from each 
other, in some class activities more than in others. This is primarily 
true in athletics, where different types of games are enjoyed by 
the boys and the girls; but we carefully left opportunity for 
softball games, and even soccer games, which both sexes could 
join in the free play period. 

In the classroom, however, we found that, beginning in the 
seventh grade, the segregation of the boys from the girls in 
mathematics and in science was a great advantage. This seemed 
to be based on a principle which has worked out in other adjust- 
ments made later in the school—that it is unwise to put the sexes 
together for any activity in which one sex seems to have the ad- 
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vantage, even though a temporary one. This seems to be true in 
science and in matitiematics, where boys have had much more 
of a background of experience than their sisters. 

By the same token, inasmuch as the girls tend to mature 
socially much faster than boys, we find that in the eighth grade 
it is just as well to separate the children in the language classes, 
where the girls" more mature interests tend to give them an 
advantage over the boys. During the eighth grade year they are 
kept together only in classes such as social studies and English 
literature, where an appreciation and understanding is deepened 
by breadth of discussion and diverse points of view. 

In the ninth grade we thought we found a great sensitivity and 
interest in the whole matter of sex adjustment. And here a new 
principle evolved for which we have had many years of con- 
firmation; i.e., it is unwise to put the boys and girls together for 
any purpose in which the interest of the student for the activity 
undertaken is not greater than the interest in the opposite sex. 
Carrying out this principle, it was found that dramatics and social 
activities are about the only activities at that age intense enough 
to overcome the sex interest. Pupils are, therefore, separated 
in all classes except when— in English, history, language, or 
dramatics— dramatic activities are involved. 

It was also found that there seems to be a real and fundamental 
need for each sex to be able to withdraw from the other much 
of the time, but an equally fundamental need of an opportunity 
to mix freely and naturally under other conditions. 

In order to meet these needs, the school has segregated the 
boys from the girls by establishing separate home room groups 
throughout the four years of high school. The girls have one 
floor of the high school buildings each grade with its own room 
and its own room adviser, who is a teacher. The boys Uve on the 
floor above. Each room adviser holds his classes in his room; 
therefore the girls come to the boys" floor for certain recitations, 
and vice versa. When the girls are on the boys" floor, they are 
guests and behave as such; the same thing is true on the girls" 
floor. This makes possible much more privacy and sense of 
security than is usually enjoyed in the coeducational school. As 
one girl who transferred here from a large public high school re- 
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marked, ‘Tt is so comforting not to feel you are on parade all the 
time you are in the school building. Here I can stay away from 
boys for weeks if I want to. Yet if I want to see them, I can 
always help myself.” 

In the tenth grade appear symptoms which seem to show that 
the sex adjustment has already begun. It is therefore possible 
to bring the boys and girls together in their English and litera- 
ture classes. In the eleventh grade, as the language classes have 
now reached the level of literary appreciation, we find that 
mixing the two sexes is profitable. In the twelfth grade the ad- 
justment in most cases seems nearly complete, and it is a great 
advantage to have the students together in every one of the 
classes. 

It has been most gratifying to note the effect of this arrange- 
ment on two types of individuals. The shy boy and the shy girl 
who frequently tend to withdraw more and more into themselves 
have often become well adjusted to the opposite sex. The follow- 
ing incident shows how complete may be their adjustment. When 
a particularly sensitive and awkward lad discussed the question 
of this modified form of coeducation with our headmaster and 
was asked whether or not he disliked the presence of the girls 
in the Vergil class during the discussion of such intimate sub- 
jects as the love of Dido and Aeneas, he replied that he could not, 
for the moment, remember whether there were any girls in his 
class and that certainly he had not been conscious of any em- 
barrassment. The student who is overinterested in the opposite 
sex also seems to benefit from this arrangement, because there 
is ample opportunity for an outlet for his interest with no undue 
restrictions, which, as in the case of boarding school, seem to 
intensify rather than to diminish this problem. 

Running parallel to this arrangement of classes are the seminar 
groups, each conducted by one of the more experienced teachers 
—by the headmaster wherever possible. These begin in the ninth 
grade, where the students meet the teacher once a week— the 
girls separated from the boys— to discuss with him any pertinent 
problem that seems to loom large on the horizon. The atmosphere 
is informal, yet controlled. The teacher usually opens the class 
by asking whether there are any problems or questions which 
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the students wish to raise. The replies lead to the discussion of 
varying topics, from the quality or quantity of the food in the 
lunchroom to marriage relationships or the international situa- 
tion. However, the ninth grade almost invariably drifts into a 
discussion of sex, and it becomes clear that a thorough under- 
standing of the physiology and psychology back of the sex re- 
lationship is necessary to the answering of the questions raised. 
Students and teachers thereupon settle down to a definite series of 
meetings to build in a background against which a sensible 
answer to the question can be given. For instance, the question 
in the girls’ section was: “Is it more unfortunate to be bom a 
girl than a boy?” The class has been working on that question 
dl year. 

In the tenth grade the questions seem to center more on social 
adjustments, the understanding of the debutante system, some 
understanding of the social order in the world. It was here that 
the question of evolution versus special creation first arose. 
Usually by the end of the year, discussions of comparative re- 
ligion creep in. 

In the eleventh grade the students seem to be seeking a 
philosophy of hfe, and often will raise the question of religious 
faith or become deeply interested in the psychological reactions 
of the human mind. In both of these two years the questions of 
sex adjustment and sex relationships crop up again, and are 
freely discussed, although the interest in any one question does 
not seem to last so long'as in the ninth grade. 

In ihe senior year the first problem is to establish a good moral 
tone in the school. The seniors are held responsible for making 
any rules necessaiy along this Hne. Their responsibility enables 
a frank and impersonal discussion of moral and social standards, 
and frequently reveals conflicts between the student’s personal 
standards and those he wishes to impose on the other students 
in the school. The second half of the year is devoted almost in- 
variably to looking ahead to the moral and social standards at 
college and the problems to be met there. Here again sex re- 
lationships are brought up and met as squarely as possible. 

It has been found that by the use of scenes from plays, or of 
chapters from books, irnpersonal discussions of intimate prob- 
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lems may be readily carried on and many attitudes brought out 
which would otherwise not be revealed. During this year many 
of the principles and philosophies of the school are discussed, 
and nearly always suggestions for the improvement of these 
seminars are elicited. Ahnost invariably the students testify to the 
need of such discussions. They wish personal interviews with 
their parents at home, of course. They also do a great deal of 
discussing among themselves, but the preponderance of opinion 
seems to show that the discussion led by an adult and partici- 
pated in by the group is of great value. 

The Parents Association 

Close cooperation of the school and the home has from the be- 
ginnings of the school been regarded as essential. We have always 
maintained that at least half of our responsibility is the education 
of the adults most directly affecting the children s lives. 

Just as in discussion groups the influence of students on one 
another is a very large part of their educational experience, so 
the influence of adults on one another in discussion groups is a 
great force in their education as teachers and as parents. 

The school attempts, therefore, to make the parents feel that 
they are an integral part of the school, essential to its welfare and 
to the growth of their children. It does its best especially to avoid 
an attitude on the part of the parents that they are doing a favor 
to either the child or the school by taking part in its activities. 
The officers of the Parents Association have achieved this spirit 
by the maintenance of what may be called the merit system. The 
various activities in the school, such as the lunchroom, the 
library, the art room, the costume room, et cetera, have been 
placed in the hands of the parents, but only when they show 
themselves better able to administer these activities than teachers 
or other professionals. The demand for appointment to these 
various committees has become very great— as a direct result of 
the merit system, we think. For when a mother realizes that in 
order to serve on a committee she must show herself efficient 
and able in that particular activity, it becomes an honor rather 
than a duty to belong. Appointments to these committees are 
made at the recommendation of the Parents Association by action 
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of the board of directors of the school. Nearly every family of 
the school has some representative on one of the committees. This 
gives the parents a feeling of belonging to the school and of 
having the same right to be there during 3ie school hours as have 
the children. It takes away the old idea that parents visit the 
school either to spy on the child or to criticize the teacher. The 
children begin to put pressure on their parents to take part in 
these activities, for otherwise they feel their parents do not belong 
and the other parents do. These activities give the children, also, 
an opportunity, very rare these days, to see their parents at work 
on a job not definitely associated with the child. In other words, 
they become fellow workmen in a common project— all of which 
helps to bring about a closer relationship among the students, 
parents, teachers, and the school. 

But the backbone of the Parents Association is the meeting of 
the grade groups. This, of course, is common in many schools. 
All Ae parents of one grade form a unit and meet several times 
a year to discuss common problems either with themselves or 
with teachers. At a country day school the parents are in effect 
the faculty in charge of dormitories, and need to come together 
for clarifying their policies and ideas. But just as it is a mistake 
for the school administrators to try to maintain discipline in each 
teacher^s class, taking that prerogative away from the teacher, so 
the Parents Association cannot change rules or regulations in any 
home. That is the prerogative of the parents in that home. And 
as much as they might hke to unload part of it on the school 
administration or the Association, they lose cast and validity in 
the eyes of their children if they do not maintain their own rules 
because they themselves believe in them and are able to enforce 
them. 

However, the discussions that come up in the group meetings 
give many a timid parent enough courage -to believe in his own 
ideas and to enforce them without trying to lean on the prestige 
of the school. 

Therefore, it has been laid down as a principle that no vote 
regarding regulations at home, or anything similar to a vote, 
shall be taken in parents' meetings; that the discussion shall be 
frank and open; and that, if the consensus of opinion is apparent, 
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it wiU not be necessary to vote and, therefore, try by implication 
to force the will of the group upon any individual. 

It is necessary, of course, to hold many meetings of a social 
nature in order that the individual parents in any group may 
become sufficiently acquainted with one another to be willing to 
discuss intimate questions quite frankly; but as soon as the 
spirit of the Association becomes apparent to a new couple 
entering the group, it is remarkable how quickly they catch the 
enthusiasm of the others. 

In such meetings as these— usually held five or six times a year 
by each group— it is easy for the teacher to bring up the type 
of discussion that has been going on in the student seminar— 
thereby acquainting the parents with the general feeling in the 
student group but avoiding, of course, any reference to persons 
and personalities— and to receive from the parents help and 
suggestions as to the most pressing problems in the children s 
minds as revealed at home. 

So essential does this work of adult education seem to the 
parents themselves that they have written and published, in 
pamphlet form, a manual of guidance for the grade group chair- 
men, so that the grade groups may more efficiently and promptly 
attack their work at the beginning of each year. 

The activities joined in by the students and parents become 
more numerous every year. The feeling of being a part of a 
common enterprise is quite definite. Each year the school is 
astonished at the amount of work accomplished. 

The Music Curriculum 

The music curriculum at North Shore Country Day School 
has been developed through growth and expansion to meet the 
needs of the students, rather than by revolutionary change to 
keep step with cmrent theories. Music has been part of the life of 
the school from the beginning of its career, with the purpose, ex- 
pressed and achieved, of training the student as a listener, and 
as a participant according to his ability. 

It is not sufficient to say “Let the music speak for itself,’’ and 
teach children many songs of widely varying character, with no 
explanation of background or significance; nor, on the other hand, 
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to offer a mass of technical information and biographical anecdote 
totally unrelated to the child’s experience. The curriculum pro- 
vides, therefore, that all students shall have the experience of 
singing a wide variety of the great choral works through par- 
ticipation in a chorus consisting of the entire high school during 
the autumn and spring terms, the winter term being devoted to 
the production of an opera in which a large proportion of the 
students take part as choristers. It has been found, however, that 
senior-year students who, because of deficient sense of pitch, 
have been unable to learn to enjoy singing will much more 
profitably expend time and interest on a study of a related 
subject than in joyless attendance at chorus rehearsals. It is 
pertinent and of interest to cite the case of two able boys who, 
when released from participation in the chorus, turned a very 
genuine and eager intelligence to research in the physics of 
sound, which culminated in the construction of an efficient oscillo- 
scope. Such exceptions are made only with respect to the particu- 
larized study and practice of part singing; all students take part 
in the general singing of the school at the daily morning exercise 
and on special occasions, such as Christmas, where the socializing 
and unifying force of music as a shared pleasure is unmistakable. 
In addition to these provisions for active singing, the students are 
also given, during their four years, weekly classes which are 
devoted to the development of intelligent listening capacities. 
This is achieved by the playing (on piano and phonograph) of 
music in a comprehensive variety of styles and periods, so that 
by pursuing a definite but flexible plan which catches the stu- 
dents’ interest at its most lively point, and by giving adequate 
nontechnical explanations, it is possible to give the average class, 
by the end of four years, a good general knowledge of dance 
forms, concertos, symphonies, and program music from the eight- 
eenth century to the modem period. 

The possibilities of correlation of music with other subjects 
have not yet been fully realized. In cooperation with the English 
Department, successful projects have been carried out in the 
study of ballads and other poetry; with the Art Department in 
presenting folk art and costume of various European countries, 
and in building a coherent program of music and tableaux at 
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Christinas; and with the German department in making a 
comprehensive study of Lieder as the perfect blending of two 
art forms. 

The most diversified practice of correlation is possible in the 
annual production of a Gilbert and Sullivan opera, in which 
practically the whole high school takes part: approximately two- 
thirds of the students sing in the chorus or as soloists, and the 
orchestra is composed largely of student players; the Drama De- 
partment is involved not only in the actual direction but also 
in the training of the stage crew which is responsible for the 
lighting and the proper management of the scenery, which itself 
is designed and constructed by students under the supervision of 
the Art and Shop Departments. The Physical Education De- 
partment devises and directs the dancing; the business manage- 
ment and accounting are done by students advised by the Mathe- 
matics Department. Research in historical and literary back- 
ground is frequently necessary, and is done under various 
auspices; and the close cooperation of the parents in making 
costumes correct to the last possible detail is an invaluable asset. 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas are ideal for school purposes: the 
choruses are important musically and dramatically, which makes 
possible the maximum emphasis on the necessity for cooperation 
between principals and chorus; the dialogue is witty and rich 
in language. The music is gay and attractive, and is written skill- 
fully as well as tunefully; it abounds in musical ‘quotations” and 
is frequently the starting point of the students’ enjoyment of 
more profound composers. The production affords an occasion for 
students to play in the orchestra in company with skilled 
musicians and since situations frequently arise which demand 
not only musicianship but presence of mind— as when an over- 
anxious singer makes an entry two measures too soon— the com- 
bination of circumstances offers an unparalleled opportunity 
to learn through experience. 

One danger in the requirement that all students be exposed to 
music during their school years lies in failure to provide adequate 
scope for the more talented and able students, whose interest, 
aroused by singing, playing, or listening at school or by the study 
of an instrument at school or elsewhere, carries them farther and 
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faster than the average class can go. It is necessary, therefore, 
to give further opportunity and encouragement to students of 
superior gifts and mature capacities. For Aose who play, instru- 
mental ensembles in addition to the orchestra are formed and 
fostered; for those interested in harmony and composition, and 
in an analytical and critical approach to music, the curriculum 
was enlarged to include a music major course, which is elective 
for eleventh and twelfth grade students. The choral work of the 
high school chorus is considered part of the course; in addition, 
there are two class periods each week, one of which is, as a rule, 
devoted to harmony and the other to history and what is known 
as “appreciation.” Many colleges accept the completion of this 
course as a unit toward graduation. 

The study of harmony includes the harmonization of melodies 
and basses in major and minor keys, using common chords, 
seventh chords, and unessential notes; a knowledge of various 
forms of cadence; and a knowledge of modulation. Ear train- 
ing plays an important part in this work. 

The history classes give an outline of music from the sixteenth 
century to the beginning of the twentieth, and provide a working 
knowledge of the forms in which music has been written. The 
order is, on the whole, chronological, but with considerable free- 
dom in discussing the evolution of form, the development of 
“schools,” and the effect on music and musicians of political, 
religious, and social upheavals. The Music Department’s steadily 
growing library of records is used to expand the student’s knowl- 
edge of all forms of music: singing by solo voices, ensemble and 
chorus groups; instrumental compositions for all combinations 
and aggregations of instruments; and characteristic music for 
archaic instruments, such as harpsichord and lute. As much as 
possible of the solo and choral music is sung by the class, and 
compositions for piano are frequently played by students as well 
as by members of the faculty. Every encomagement is given to 
develop an interest in performance for pure enjoyment. Students 
are free to borrow records to play at home, and this has resulted 
in a broader use of the library and in an increased familiarity 
on the part of the students with a great deal of music, whether 
or not it is being currently studied in class. Harmony and history 
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are not kept in airtight compartments; a technical device learned 
and practiced in harmony class comes to life when discovered 
in the work of a great composer. Because of limitations of time 
and of the record collection, comparatively little attention is 
given to opera. With this exception, the student is introduced to, 
and becomes to some extent famihar vdth, every type of music 
from short dance forms to symphony. 

A gratifying aspect of the work with the music major classes 
has been the robust and spontaneous effort on the part of the 
students to explore every resource that will give strength and 
validity to their knowledge and enjoyment of music. Independent 
reading of the numerous fine books available on musical subjects 
and personalities, attendance at concerts, and a thriving interest 
in the best programs that radio has to offer testify to the soUd 
and intelligent pleasure that the students find in a trained ap- 
proach to music. 

The English Cumculum 

The English Department of the North Shore Country Day 
School welcomed the opportunities for exploring and enriching 
the curriculum which the Eight-Year Study afforded. 

Until 1933 the English work of the high school was domi- 
nated by the idea that its curriculum must be oriented to 
meet the needs of adolescents. In the light of this motive the 
English program had been crystallized about dramatics. Dra- 
matics gave incentives for writing and for the imaginative and 
intelligent re-creation of literature. It presented problems, the 
solution of which ramified into many fields of knowledge and 
activity. 

In its use of drama the department was under no illusion that 
acting in a play or building stage scenery was a substitute for 
effective reading and writing. It felt, however, that dramatics 
did offer a functional approach to literature and composition 
and that it did meet fundamental needs of yoxmg people. In the 
department’s theatre the timid could be “brought out” and the 
individuahstic could learn to subordinate themselves to the 
group. Cooperative group action dominated. Each student 
learned to give his special skills and interests to the group activity. 
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to respect the aptitudes of others, and to rejoice in the surprising 
successes of the least likely individuals. All had turns in the 
various phases of the projects. Above all, it was a truly demo- 
cratic activity with many dimensions in which innumerable 
boys and girls found a validity among their fellows which they 
had not hitherto possessed. 

Under the stimulus of the Eight-Year Study, dramatics tended 
to recede in importance as the department began to turn toward 
the academic subjects in the curriculum for fruitful alliances. 
Senior English related its study of epic poetry to that of fourth- 
year Latin and its study of romanticism and realism to that of 
fourth-year French. Junior English in one of its sections made 
contacts with the newly established junior science course. Each of 
these upper-class courses learned to accept reading and writing 
in other fields as part of the Enghsh work, junior English going 
so far as to orient a large section of its work about library research 
methods in which the topics for research and presentation were 
chosen with reference to other fields of study. In the freshman 
and sophomore years the vocabulary and grammar study was 
turned over in its entirety to the Latin and Modern Language 
Departments in the interests of more intensive activity in new 
materials. Sophomore Enghsh found its materials in the moving 
picture; freshman Enghsh, in the social studies. 

By far the strongest correlation during the experimental years 
was in the direction of the social studies. Freshman Enghsh 
linked itself with the freshman social studies course. The freslmian 
boys' Enghsh concentrated upon the hterature of the Midwest 
in collaboration with the freshman social studies consideration 
of the same area. This correlation came most effectively to its 
peak after the end of the experimental period in a year when the 
social studies class made a social and historical study of lUinois 
while the Enghsh class made an intensive study of Abraham 
Lincoln. The freshman girls' section of Enghsh tended to give 
considerable time to coUaboration with the girls' social study in 
connection with young children in the Lower School. 

Junior and senior Enghsh alhed themselves closely with the 
history courses of the two years. Junior Enghsh was sectioned 
with reference to those taking modem history and concentrated 
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on the study of Elizabethan and Victorian England. Senior Eng- 
lish paralleled the United States history course by attempting 
to show through literature the meanings of the concepts of 
liberty, democracy, and individualism. Though it had no parallel 
social studies course with which to aflBliate, sophomore English 
nevertheless took on a strong social science bias as its instructors 
sought more and more to draw its materials from the problems of 
the contemporary scene. The course made its farthest reach left- 
ward in 1939, when considerable time was spent upon the 
problem of soil erosion. 

With the opening of the school year 1940-1941, the department 
found itself in reaction against some of the extremes of the 
experimental years. It felt that many of its correlations were 
dominated more by adult logic than by the needs of adolescents. 
It knew that in its concern with things and problems it had per- 
mitted the general level of written work to fall both in form and 
in content. And it was acutely conscious of the fact that too close 
a tie with the social studies had restricted the opportunities for 
cultural enrichment and enjoyment which the department could 
and should offer. 

The 1940-1941 program of the department was set up with the 
following objectives in mind: 

1. Less written work but more carefully guided written work 
each year. 

2. Careful attention to reading skills, with the development of 
the capacity to read on more mature levels each year. 

3. Correlations only where correlations will fertilize the stu- 
dents’ thought and imagination. One successfully correlated 
unit should be adequate in any year. Correlation through 
individual interest is perhaps the strongest. 

4. The incorporation into each year of a program of dramatics 
adapted to needs and capacities of the given age level. 

5. The concentrated study each year of the life and work of at 
least one important personality in EngUsh or American 
literature. 

6. The selection of materials throughout in a consciousness 
that not the least service the English Department can 
render democracy is to bring young people into contact 
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with the best thought and effort of sensitive and generous 
men and women. 

7. Alertness to the emotional and social needs of young people 
so that the program may assist them in their personal 
growth and in their understanding of people and events 
around them. 

The Social Studies Curriculum 

Until the school year 1933-1934, for some time ancient history 
had been the only history course available for freshmen and 
sophomores. This course was spread over two years, meeting 
three times a week. With the self-examination that the Eight- 
Year Study opened up, we realized that our history curriculum 
was inadequate; and after much deliberation we turned to the 
planning of a history or social studies ‘^core.’’ 

This was to be a ninth-grade half course in general social 
studies based on current events, a sophomore course in ancient 
history, a junior course in medieval and modem history, and a 
senior course in American history. However, in the actual de- 
velopment the courses moved from the position of ""core” sub- 
jects to electives, generally taken as “equalizers” by those whose 
schedule was too light or as extra ballast by those who could 
carry an extra course by high capacity. 

About the same time a “core” in science, alternative to the 
history, was devised; this was two years of Biology (two half 
years, meeting three times a week), general science for juniors, 
and physics or chemistry for seniors. This arrangement tended 
to break down as a core, for few students could manage the 
necessary schedule time to carry it through. Finally, of course, 
no one on the faculty wished to recommend to anyone so un- 
balanced a setup as all history and no science or vice versa. 
Certainly, the courses were not planned with the idea of strict 
adherence to them as cores, but rather more as an offering, or 
possibility as a core, with the choice left open to see how they 
would work out in the future. 

The Freshman Course, 1933-1937. This course was begun in 
1933-1934, the material to be the present as a key to the past, 
the immediate and near as a start to the study of the 'more dis- 
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tant and remote (as offered in the later courses). The material 
was drawn from current events. News Week, Time, Current His- 
tory, the Atlantic Monthly, Harpers, Scribners, were used quite 
generally as well as the daily newspapers, and the Scholastic 
was subscribed for individually by the class. The aim of the 
course was to enable the pupil to derive from the use of these 
sources a sense of cause and effect, and of cogency and logic 
in the use of the material; a habit of scrutinizing sources; an ac- 
ceptance of delayed judgments; an ability to reconcile divergent 
statements; and, in general, a grasp of the historical method. 
It soon became evident that the scope of the material was more 
than could possibly be encompassed by the whole class in its 
meetings three times a week. Therefore, each pupil was asked 
to choose one foreign country on which to develop a full cur- 
rent picture and one business or industry in this country on which 
to specialize. As soon as the N.R.A. developed suflBciently to be 
documented, this phase of study was linked with the industrial 
scene. In connection with this, there grew up a program of weekly 
talks by parents on their interests in a particular business and its 
association with governmental control These talks continued for 
three years, until the year 1936-1937. There was an enormous 
growth in the amount of material on this general subject both 
from the presses of the government and from private printings 
such as Columbia University’s Building America series, which 
was very capably presented for boys of freshman age. From such 
a beginning, allied studies and concepts stemmed: Labor, Strikes, 
Housing, Social Security, Money and Banking, Propaganda, Ag- 
riculture in Relation to Industry. 

In 1936-1937, with the discrediting of the N.R.A., the industrial 
material was dropped in favor of a more general governmental 
study, particularly on the presidential election that year, and the 
magazine and newspaper materials were augmented by pam- 
phlets such as America Votes, Our Constitution, Current Problems 
in America, and Current European Problems. 

From the beg innin g of the experiment, no one text was ever 
considered the final answer but, when used, was a common 
source, and a notebook of clippings made by each pupil was the 
real textbook. One year a correlation with shopwork was at- 
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tempted through the building of models, but it was all too evi- 
dently only ‘‘busywork.” 

To those teachers concerned with it, this general course— for 
all its tremendous latitude— seemed advantageous; but to gain 
some unbiased perspective a testing program was followed. As 
the facts embraced were too wide for any published standard- 
ized test, a test on general understanding seemed best, and Wes- 
ley’s Tests on Social and Political Terms were used. The gains 
at the end of the year over the beginning were evident in all 
pupils, and the majority of the class always finished vdth a grasp 
above the norms for freshman year. 

The Freshman Course, 1937-1938. After 1936-1937 the course 
changed hands and used material based on Propaganda, Ad- 
vertising, Types of Government, Race Prejudice, and School 
Problems and Adjustments. 

The course for girls roughly paralleled that of the boys until 
1935-1936, when ciuxent events were allied with social activities 
within the school, such as cooking and serving and, later, help- 
ing with the lower grades. 

The Freshman Course, 1939-1940. In the spring of 1939 the 
social studies teachers of the sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades worked out a plan for the four grades involved. This plan 
was very simple; the four years were to be devoted to a study 
of American life. The sixth grade was to take up the discovery 
of North and South America; the seventh was to cover the early 
coastal settlements and the movement westward within the 
United States; the eighth grade was to make a study of produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption of necessities, with particular 
emphasis on food, clothing, and shelter; and, finally, the ninth 
grade was to study contemporary American Kfe through a study 
of the local community. 

Within this general framework the individual teacher was 
completely free to work out his course. It was up to him to supply 
the theory, subject matter, method. He could rely entirely on a 
textbook; he could work it out on a project basis; or he could 
use any combination of the two, or neither. 

In the ninth grade social studies, with a minimum of maneuver- 
ing, a suggestion that we make a social and economic survey of 
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Winnetka came from the class itself. Immediately one of the boys 
wanted to know why we should do it, anyway. It had probably 
already been done. So we decided to look into the matter. Two 
days spent in checking up, in the library, village hall, and among 
individuals, established the fact that no such survey had been 
made. Very little more than what was found in the federal and 
school census was definitely known about the social and eco- 
nomic setup in the community. Satisfied on that point, our next 
question was: Did anybody care? Was it worth doing? So again 
a few days were devoted to inquiries among feUow townsmen 
to find out whether they were interested and whether such a 
survey would have any value. 

Several shopkeepers thought that it would be valuable to 
them to know more about their clientele. The Evanston Cooper- 
ative was debating .the issue of whether it should open a branch 
in Winnetka, and some of the members thought such a survey 
might aid in their decision. Several individuals agreed that it 
would be interesting to see the results of the project. 

After threshing out these various points in the classroom, it 
was decided that there was enough interest to go ahead with 
the study. 

It is interesting to note that, in spite of the fact that such a 
project would allow them to wander about the village during 
school hours and even to make a leisurely stop at the soda foxm- 
tain on occasion, every one of the boys and girls wanted to be 
very sure that the community as a whole, and particularly the 
adult element, would consider the job worth doing. They had been 
fooled too many times, tricked into doing things, and wanted 
to make doubly sure that this time it was the real McCoy. 

Having answered most of the doubts to our own satisfaction 
and having definitely decided to go ahead with the survey, we 
found the next problem was to draw up the questionnaire. This 
the students thought to do at one sitting. They listed questions 
and decided to try them out on family and friends. This prelim- 
inary test proved the complete inadequacy of such a hasty job, 
and the next three weeks were spent in drawing up the “cen- 
sus sheet” and refining its form so that the results could be 
easily tabulated. 
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The questions ranged from population (number of men, 
women, and children) through the standard of living (number 
of servants, cars, radios, bathrooms; size of house; number of 
laborsaving devices, such as washing machines, vacuum clean- 
ers, etc.), occupation of breadwinner, politics, to clubs and re- 
ligion. 

On a map, the village was divided into sections by a committee 
which assigned two students to each section. It was planned to 
canvass one out of every five families in each block. In this way, 
it was thought, we would get an adequate sampling of the com- 
munity. 

Since we had only forty-five minutes a day available, some 
four weeks were consumed in the actual block-to-block canvass. 
It took another three weeks to tabulate the results. The rest of 
the term was employed in discussing the implications of the 
figures and in working up diagrams and graphs to present the 
material. 

The figures indicated that Wiimetka has an amazingly high 
standard of living. Among other things, over 60 per cent of the 
men were found to be college graduates; 64 per cent were em- 
ployers and only 36 per cent could be classed as employees. It 
was found that there was an average of one servant, one and one- 
haH cars, and almost three radios for each family in the village. 
And so on down the list. 

Individual projects were being carried on to determine the 
number of doctors and lawyers living in the village, the num- 
ber of grocery stores and beauty shops (24 and 26 respectively), 
and so forth. 

Instead of a midyear examination, the boys and girls were 
asked to write papers on the history of Winnetka, showing how 
the village had come to be what our survey had shown it to be. 

In gathering material for this history of the village, it was 
discovered that no single source was available. Facts and informa- 
tion had to be collected from old newspapers, memoirs, docu- 
ments, and visits to the oldest Kving residents. 

So here was another contribution that could be made. We 
could gather all the material collected by individual members 
of the class and combine it into one story of the village. This 
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had not been done before, and could well be a genuine con- 
tribution. 

The second semester was spent on putting together a booklet 
entitled Winnetka, Fast and Present. It combined the history and 
the results of our survey. It was financed by getting merchants 
in the village to sponsor it at $2.00 apiece. In return they had 
their names hsted on the back page, as a form of advertising. 

Four pages of photographs, taken, developed, and printed by 
the students, were included. Then there were block prints, 
graphs, and diagrams. It was found that printing was too ex- 
pensive, so we mimeographed the booklet ourselves. 

All this took up the entire second semester, so that the proj- 
ect was continuous throughout the school year. Interest and en- 
thusiasm were amazingly constant dirring this period for the 
reason that the class felt they were making a real contribution 
to the commimity. They had a sense of doing something impor- 
tant. Such things as having the merchants willing to sponsor the 
booklet added greatly to this sense. An occasional thriOl, such as 
when they discovered the story of a village murder which was 
not in the police records, kept interest alive. 

In the end, what looked hke a cut-and-dried survey had led 
to action (of a kind) even in such a progressive model com- 
munity as Winnetka. 



THE RADNOR HIGH SCHOOL 

WAYNE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Radnor High School is a six-year public school with an ap- 
proximate enrollment of 800 in a fairly wealthy suburb of Phila- 
delphia. Of the township population of 12,000, 16 per cent are 
of Italian birth or parentage, 11 per cent of miscellaneous foreign 
birth or parentage, and 10 per cent are Negro. Occupation studies 
indicate that the major group tends to have more than the nor- 
mal proportion of adults commonly classified as professional, 
executive, and retired; the minor groups tend to domestic service 
and unskilled labor. 

Children of all groups attend the same public schools. Dif- 
ferences in race, speech standards, and location of residence stand 
out sharply. The future captain of industry and his gardener may 
attend the same classes. To promote mutual understanding, re- 
spect, and cooperation is a real problem for the school as well as 
for the community. 

As recently as fifteen years ago, only 51 pupils graduated 
from high school for every hundred who were in the sixth grade 
lix years earlier. In 1939, 90 graduated for every hundred who 
vere in the sixth grade in 1933. 

The chief emphasis in the school program is upon general 
education for aU, centering in English and social studies. In 
he senior high school, about 44 per cent fill up the balance of 
heir program with college preparatory subjects, 6 per cent 
vith commercial subjects, and 50 per cent with industrial and 
lousehold arts. During the past four years, 37 per cent of the 
Lverage graduating class of 109 attended college. 

Overview of Progiess 

Our purposes, as originally stated to the Directing Commit- 
ee, called for a program of education to be developed for a 
;roup of students in the senior high school selected on the basis 
f: 
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1. Intellectual ability and interest as revealed in the junior 
high school. 

2. A manifest seriousness of purpose and cooperative attitude 
on the part of the pupil. 

3. The interest and continued cooperation of the parent. 

The program for such a selected group was to be organized 

about a three-year course in Literature and the social studies. To 
this was added general courses in science and mathematics, 
which would insure some continuous contact as a layman in these 
fields for each student and which could be expanded in accord- 
ance with the interests and needs of individuals. Technical Eng- 
lish, oral and written expression, were also added as needed. 
Languages and the arts were offered as electives. 

Some progress has been made toward the achievement of 
our original purposes, but primarily our progress has been made 
toward a clearer understanding of what those purposes should 
be. The following new purposes and curriculum developments 
have grown out of our endeavors of the past seven years: 

1. Almost immediately we gave up the original intent to 
confine the study to a selected, able group. The same argu- 
ments that made it wise for us to provide more adequately for 
the gifted made it equally imperative that we modify the pro- 
gram to meet the limitations of the less able students. 

2. Implied in our original program but only now clearly un- 
derstood was the belief that the school was primarily a place 
for activity, largely self -directed, not a place for the assignment 
of homework and for the recitation of set lessons. We are now 
working toward a situation in the senior high school where the 
student will be largely responsible for much of his time, to sched- 
ule it and use it under guidance as he deems necessary or de- 
sirable for his purposes. 

The student’s time is divided into those periods which he sched- 
ules with his class group and those which he schedules inde- 
pendently as laboratory or work periods. These latter vary in 
number according to his needs and may be rearranged at any 
time for good reason. 

3. A corollary of this effort to make every room a workroom 
is the endeavor to define our task as teachers more and more in 
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terms of guidance. The best of us are assuming a responsibility 
for a child that embraces the problems of home life, community 
contacts, social life, recreational program, and spiritual develop- 
ment. 

4. The social studies do not differ greatly from our original 
plan except in the fact that there is greater freedom to adjust, 
to change our emphasis, to use contemporary problems and is- 
sues, and, in general, to shift from a logically arranged course 
that covered a succession of centuries to a series of problems 
usually associated with the present. 

The units selected for classwork are the result of the com- 
bined planning of pupils and the teacher. Working together, 
they draw up the objectives, define the information necessary 
for background, and determine the activities through which 
purposes are to be attained. 

After a subject has been chosen as a unit, the various depart- 
ments are canvassed for possible contributions. Instructors are 
invited to participate and to serve as advisers to any committee 
engaged in an activity which carries over into their particular 
field. This cooperative planning has become quite common in 
both the social studies and the English fields. 

A clearer sense of responsibility for experiences that contribute 
directly to changes in the individual student seems character- 
istic of the department. This has led to the selection of materials 
and activities which develop critical thinking on current prob- 
lems, demand discrimination in analysis of data, provide bases 
of generalization, call for understanding and tolerance, and in- 
vite social responsibility and participation. 

5. In English all the work seems more vital and timely as 
reflected in units on the Newspaper; the Radio; the Magazines; 
and especially in cooperative ventures with other departments 
on German, Russian, Far Eastern, and American Cultures, Prop- 
aganda, and Home Relations. 

The English Department seeks greater individualization 
through: 

a. More frequent conferences on themes and on reading. 

b. Special assignments according to interest and ability. 

c. Individual reading programs and records. 
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d. Freedom of students from “mass” requirements where ability 
has been demonstrated. 

e. Special attention to slow readers. 

f. Great emphasis on teacher-pupil planning. 

g. Development of units out of student interests and needs, 
when and as these interests manifest themselves and these 
needs become established. 

6. Science is not essentially different from the original pro- 
gram calling for a layman s knowledge of science for all students. 
Such a course affords broad experiences in this general field for 
those not interested to the point of specialization, and provides 
a constant invitation to wider contacts for those who might dis- 
cover in science a real challenge on the basis of either vocational 
or avocational interest. 

The informality of the program has invited much more in- 
dividual exploration and real application. Hence in science per- 
haps more than in any other field, there is the continuation of 
work in the afterschool time— if “work” is the proper term to 
apply to the intense absorption in some special project under 
the guidance of an equally enthusiastic teacher-learner. (For 
example, students as individuals or small groups working on 
radio, photography, electrical experiment, telescope, lapidary 
machine, salt water aquarium, fruit flies, or huge geographical 
mural.) 

7. Little change seems to have been made in the subject mat- 
ter of mathematics. Emphasis has been placed on what mathe- 
matics as a way of thinking contributes to an understanding of 
the nature of proof, the apphcation of principles, and the inter- 
pretation of data. 

This emphasis plus the continuing teacher arrangement has 
involved less breaking up of mathematics into algebra and geom- 
etry or into fixed segments of work for each grade. In fact, the 
chief change to be noted in mathematics of the senior school is 
in the almost complete individualization of assignment. This 
classroom procedure has resulted in the development on the part 
of many students of a capacity for self-directed independent 
work and has permitted an adaptation of content to background, 
abihty, and future objectives that seems highly desirable in any 
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program of education. It makes possible the recognition of work 
done outside of the regular school program and has called for 
a better utilization of time on the part both of the one who can 
forge ahead doing “two years’ work” in one and on the part of 
the one who needs extra time to acquire a satisfactory mastery. 

With changes in school population, there is being developed 
a new program of mathematics for cooperative or industrial art 
groups based on problems growing out of vocational elections 
or shop experiences. Such a course, which now seems to consist 
of reviews of much that was prematurely taught, suggests the 
need for a more complete reorganization of the mathematics of 
the elementary and junior high school. That program was built 
up on the assumption that all must be finished by the end of the 
eighth year because half of the children would by that time drop 
out of school. 

8. It is significant to note with these changes a very material 
expansion of interest in the field of arts. Much of the develop- 
ment has been in the form of distinct contributions to the Eng- 
lish, science, and social studies fields. 

9. Like mathematics, the languages in the senior school suf- 
fered httle change. Method and pmrpose in languages changed 
rather than content. The emphasis in both French and Latin 
is on ability to read with comprehension. Grammar is presented 
as needed in reading, 

A combination of minimum assignments common to all plus 
enrichment assignments, depending on ability and interest, makes 
a year of Latin or French mean very little as a measure of achieve- 
ment. The general practice is to carry students on into the two 
upper years — reading on whatever level of attainment one has 
reached. As a result, individual differences in the amount of 
work achieved are considerable: an average of 2,100 pages per 
student up to 4,900 pages in two years. This program places 
before the best students an opportunity, an encouraging at- 
mosphere, and the needed guidance to do work superior both in 
quality and in quantity to that possible xmder earlier programs. 

10. Since the change to the workshop type of activity, there is 
less need for formal classes; therefore certain administrative 
changes are implied. The schedule of regular appointments for 
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teacher and class has been reduced to two or three formal 
meetings each week. Other contacts are in incidental groups 
arranged by the students and varying in number to meet their 
needs. This seems to promise a very effective substitute for the 
traditional study hall, which to many was merely the place to 
go when one had nothing else to do. It is largely through this 
increased flexibility that we have been able to extend our oppor- 
tunities in music and art. 

11. Much of what was formerly called "extracurricular' is 
now recognized as essential educational experience. Especially 
in the subject field areas much has been absorbed into the reg- 
ular classroom program, with a tremendously vitalizing effect. 

12. The junior high school grades are contributing what seems 
to be one of the most significant developments in our program. 
The work of the seventh and eighth grades is built up about 
the community as a general theme. Most of the English, social 
studies, and science grows out of this program; much of the 
mathematics and arts is related directly to it, as is much of the 
school life, organization, assembly activities, etc. 

The community theme, however, is not the most important 
element of this development. The real core of the program is 
to be found in the assumption of responsibility by a number 
of teachers for the entire program of education of a given student 
group. This responsibility is not the usual assignment by a sub- 
ject teacher: "I will take the English, you the science.” It is a 
joint responsibihty—the group meets regularly to plan the whole 
program, to evaluate results, to replan. The students are regu- 
larly made a part of the planning process. 

Building a Communtiy^ 

The present program of the seventh and eighth grades is really 
a development of several earlier attempts to find some general 
organizing principle that would coordinate and tie together the 
work of the several teachers at this level. In 1935 the teachers 

^ In the following excerpts from the report of the Radnor High School 
we have preferred to include a full account of a few notable developments 
rather than a general account of the whole program. Editor. 
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of the seventh grade developed a series of units — “Adventures 
in Living in the Home and Community.” Four areas under the 
general theme were singled out and placed for major emphasis 
in the care of as many teachers: Health, Leisure, Citizenship, 
Skill subjects. 

Perhaps the greatest development took place in health. An 
attempt was made to coordinate the efforts of the teachers, the 
community, the physical director, the medical inspector and 
nurse, and the home. In other fields there was too little felt need 
for cooperative planning, or perhaps we were too inexperienced 
in such cooperative techniques to make our early attempts really 
successful. This first program, with some modification, was fol- 
lowed with limited success through several years. The central 
organizing element seemed lacking or inadequate. 

In the spring of 1938 a group of interested teachers took the 
third step in the evolution of our present seventh-eighth grade 
program. As an initial step, a broad, general plan was made for 
the entering seventh grade pupils. The plan held the nucleus 
of interest, activity, and, we believed, the necessary challenge for 
learning. As the program developed, the pupils as well as the 
faculty, realized tihe desirability of carrying the main theme or 
idea through the eighth grade. Thus a seventh-eighth grade 
curriculum has been developed. 

The faculty works closely together as two units, one for each 
grade; and each member is vitally concerned with what is hap- 
pening to the child in fields other than his own. These teachers 
may be specialists in the field of English, mathematics, science, 
and social studies, but primarily they are specializing in seventh 
or eighth grade personalities. They do the major planning of 
the core work and suggest the contributions which their respec- 
tive fields can offer. 

One of these subject matter teachers acts as chairman of the 
faculty group and stays with the pupil group throughout both 
seventh and eighth grades. She acts as the “coordinator,” and 
with the cooperation of the entire faculty group guides the 
pupil’s school experiences during the two-year period. 

To give continuity to the pupil’s seventh and eighth grade 
experiences, to enrich the subject matter curriculum by change 
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of personality, and to help keep the subject matter contributions 
from becoming static, one or two of the subject matter teach- 
ers continue with the pupil group from the seventh into the 
eighth grade. 

In so far as scheduling has permitted, the subject matter teach- 
ers are also the home room and workroom teachers for the vari- 
ous sections. This gives our core group of teachers the opportu- 
nity to see the child in many types of experiences and situations. 

Although there is no body of subject matter superimposed in 
any way on the seventh and eighth grades, and although the 
teachers of these grades do not make subject matter the ulti- 
mate end of the program, we do not disregard the subject mat- 
ter or departmental lines of our junior-senior high school. 
Teachers of the seventh and eighth grades attend departmental 
faculty meetings, help to formulate policies of their respective 
departments, interpret the program, and arrange for classroom 
visitation. As a result, the program has had the active coopera- 
tion, enthusiastic support, and marked interest of most of the 
members of the upper school faculty. 

Two periods during the morning session are set aside each 
week for faculty group meetings— one for the seventh grade 
group and the other for the eighth grade group. The coordinators 
attend both meetings, and interested faculty members who are 
in no way connected with the program frequently attend a 
seventh or eighth grade discussion group. At this meeting the 
teachers report progress, plan cooperatively, exchange views, 
discuss pertinent pupil and curriculum problems, and formulate 
policies. This meeting is conceded by every member of the 
faculty to be the important part of the whole program. 

THE SEVENTH GRADE PROGRAM 

Becoming Aware of a Community 

The first unit of work is planned largely by the teachers and 
requires approximately three months. The purpose of this block 
of work is to orient the pupils— to acquaint them with new 
surroundings and personalities, to awaken an interest in their 
environment, to create an awareness of the meaning of com- 
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munity living, and, through many individual, self -directed as- 
signments, to develop initiative and the desire to explore the 
unfamiliar. Stimulation of the imagination, too, is of vital im- 
portance if the work is to be valuable as a springboard for the 
work which follows. 

Our first unit of work deals entirely with Radnor Township— 
our own political unit. The township itself is our laboratory. 
During the study of the community our pupils become aware 
of the meaning of “community” and how it happens to be. The 
coordinator initiates the problem and draws from the pupils the 
broad, general divisions of study. From core, the pupils go to 
the various subject-matter teachers. In this first unit no study is 
a thorough, detailed one. Teachers are concerned with the broad, 
general aspects of the community. We touch every topic of 
community life which we anticipate will be studied in detail 
during the next two years. 

Core. Any activity which makes a pupil aware of his environ- 
ment may be used in core as a starting point for this community 
activity. The simple question “Where do you live?” can well 
be the initial step. Draw a map of your community and locate 
on this map your home, neighborhood grocery store, library, 
church, and school. This is indeed a challenge to the pupil. It 
surprises him to be confronted with many details which he 
does not know about his immediate environment. He is ready 
to consider the question: What is my community? 

1. Social Studies Contribution. The social studies teacher 
asks: “How did Radnor get its name? Who settled it? How long 
has it been in existence? Why did the people choose to settle 
here? How did the Conestoga Road get its name?” To answer 
questions such as these, the pupils with the social studies teacher 
plan trips; explore old, historic centers; invite historically in- 
formed citizens into the classroom; plan with the local news- 
paper to have students spend many periods in the “morgue” of 
the local newspaper building learning the history of their com- 
munity. 

2. Science Contribution. What is the climate of my com- 
munity? How can I predict the weather? How does weather af- 
fect my community? What physical conditions attracted the 
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early settlers in this section of the United States? Where does 
the township get its water supply? These are some of the im- 
portant questions which direct the science contribution. In the 
solution of these problems, the pupils learn the topography of 
their home environs and the weather conditions which exist. 
They further develop an appreciation for the foresight of the 
early settlers of their community. 

3. Mathematics Contribution. Concepts of size and distance 
and the relationship of numbers are learned through studies of 
community population, distances within the township, popula- 
tion of schools associated -svith our own athletic league, or re- 
cordings of scores and average of sporting events of interest to 
the pupils. Road maps to aid understanding of our environs are 
secured from local gasoline stations. Much of the material which 
the pupils acquire is used to illustrate talks and reports in vari- 
ous situations. These reports necessitate the making of graphs 
of various types to clarify ideas or present statistics effectively 
and interestingly. 

4. English Contribution. English plays a dual role. It is used 
as a tool for the expression of ideas and the stimulation of the 
imagination. Letters are written inviting speakers to the school, 
asking for information, making arrangements for trips, or ex- 
pressing appreciation for services. Letters, as well as other writ- 
ing, require exactness. This need motivates spelling, penman- 
ship, and correct usage. 

Wide reading is encouraged. Pupils secure books from the 
community and school library. Guidance is given, but the pupil 
is free to make his own selections. We try to direct the pupil 
so that he will read on his level of ability and derive enjoyment 
from his reading. Because we are eager to have the pupil’s 
imagination stimulated, we surround him with books of bold 
deeds, high adventure, and other life experiences with which 
the student will identify himself. 

Planning the Physical Aspects of Out Community 

As an outcome of this first unit of work, the pupils launch a 
project of building a community of their very own. Although an 
imaginary one, it nevertheless becomes real to them. "Estab- 
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lishing One’s Self in a Community of One’s Very Own” now be- 
comes the central theme for the entire seventh grade year. The 
idea of a community has by this time become familiar to the 
seventh grade pupil. During the past three months he has been 
made aware of being an integral part of one. Because the idea 
of a community is a big problem with which to grapple, it seems 
an appropriate vehicle for the young adolescent. He enjoys 
manipulating the big. It offers him a challenge. In so far as each 
pupil can identify him self with the project will the work be in- 
teresting, meaningful, and worth while. 

Core, For weeks the pupils have been motivated by possibilities 
of improvement wi thin their own community. Their civic con- 
sciousness has been awakened and encouraged by each teacher. 
They are ready for constructive activity. Since they are young 
and their community is adult-directed, their own efforts and 
desires are now guided into the possibilities of establishing their 
own— one in which they can plan, organize, and hve. Each of 
the four sections within the seventh grade now formulates its 
own plans to build its own Utopia. The questions of importance 
in core now become: What type of community shall we have? 
Where shall we locate it? What size shall it be? 

1. Science Contribution, Science, in anticipation of the pupils’ 
decision to know something of the United States, had gone from 
its home geography of the first unit into a type of geographic 
survey of the United States. Why people have settled where they 
have, types of communities in the United States, and the relation- 
ship between geographic location and making a living have been 
studied in groups and committees. 

Core Again. In core, committees are now formed to present 
ideas concerning the type of community to be established. Pu- 
pils who desire a resort community form one committee; those 
who wish to establish an industrial town form another commit- 
tee, and so on. Each committee brings together its information. 
A speaker is selected. He presents to his entire section his group’s 
reasons. He tries, of course, to be persuasive. He uses displays, 
opinions of adults with whom members of his committee have 
talked, and his findings through reading. He draws heavily upon 
the information he has acquired in his science class. When each 
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committee has reported, a vote is taken. The decision is final. 

The second core question now arises: Where shall we locate 
our community? The same procedure is used as was used in the 
selection of a type of community. The group secures maps from 
every available source. They may even write to the state capital 
in which their town is to be located; they tell the state depart- 
ment something of their plans and their reasons for desiring to 
locate in the particular state; they have the assurance that there 
is available land in the particular spot they desire. 

The time that has been scheduled for core is now devoted to 
the building of the community. Problems which arise in the 
community or core motivate and give meaning to the work of 
the subject matter specialists. In so far as possible the pupils go 
from core to their teachers aware of a need to develop a skill or 
in search of information to solve a particular problem. The pu- 
pils return to core and use the skills acquired or the information 
gained in the solution of their own problem. Teachers must, of 
course, work very closely together and constantly check back 
and forth. Each must know what the others are doing. 

Planning the Organization of the Community 

Core. After the community location has been decided upon and 
a name has been selected, the need for government arises. Up 
to this time the core teacher has been directing the meetings of 
the group with some pupil assistance. The next question to be 
answered is; How shall we govern our town? 

1. Social Studies Contribution. To learn how cities are gov- 
erned, the pupils go to the social studies teacher. He directs 
their study of city and town governments. He strives to be neu- 
tral. After a somewhat detailed study, the pupils return to core 
and vote upon a form of local government. Speeches are made in 
favor of a particular form; reasons are demanded by feUow 
classmates; a vote is taken. In the two years, three groups have 
selected the town meeting form of government, three the com- 
mission plan, two groups the city manager plan, and one group 
the mayor-council. 

How shall we plan our town? While the pupils in core are 
setting up such necessary machinery of government as making 
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terms of guidance. The best of us are assuming a responsibiKty 
for a child that embraces the problems of home life, community 
contacts, social life, recreational program, and spiritual develop- 
ment. 

4. The social studies do not differ greatly from our original 
plan except in the fact that there is greater freedom to adjust, 
to change our emphasis, to use contemporary problems and is- 
sues, and, in general, to shift from a logically arranged course 
that covered a succession of centuries to a series of problems 
usually associated with the present. 

The units selected for classwork are the result of the com- 
bined planning of pupils and the teacher. Working together, 
they draw up the objectives, define the information necessary 
for background, and determine the activities through which 
purposes are to be attained. 

After a subject has been chosen as a unit, the various depart- 
ments are canvassed for possible contributions. Instructors are 
invited to participate and to serve as advisers to any committee 
engaged in an activity which carries over into their particular 
field. This cooperative planning has become quite common in 
both the social studies and the Enghsh fields. 

A clearer sense of responsibility for experiences that contribute 
directly to changes in the individual student seems character- 
istic of the department. This has led to the selection of materials 
and activities which develop critical thinking on current prob- 
lems, demand discrimination in analysis of data, provide bases 
of generalization, call for understanding and tolerance, and in- 
vite social responsibility and participation. 

5. In English all the work seems more vital and timely as 
reflected in units on the Newspaper; the Radio; the Magazines; 
and especially in cooperative ventures wdth other departments 
on German, Russian, Far Eastern, and American Cultures, Prop- 
aganda, and Home Relations. 

The English Department seeks greater individualization 
through: 

a. More frequent conferences on themes and on reading. 

b. Special assignments according to interest and ability. 

c. Individual reading programs and records. 
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d. Freedom of students from ‘'mass” requirements where ability 
has been demonstrated. 

e. Special attention to slow readers. 

f. Great emphasis on teacher-pupil planning. 

g. Development of units out of student interests and needs, 
when and as these interests manifest themselves and these 
needs become established. 

6. Science is not essentially different from the original pro- 
gram calling for a layman’s knowledge of science for all students. 
Such a course affords broad experiences in this general field for 
those not interested to the point of specialization, and provides 
a constant invitation to wider contacts for those who might dis- 
cover in science a real challenge on the basis of either vocational 
or avocational interest. 

The informahty of the program has invited much more in- 
dividual exploration and real application. Hence in science per- 
haps more than in any other field, there is the continuation of 
work in the afterschool time— if “work” is the proper term to 
apply to the intense absorption in some special project under 
the guidance of an equally enthusiastic teacher-learner. (For 
example, students as individuals or small groups working on 
radio, photography, electrical experiment, telescope, lapidary 
machine, salt water aquarium, fruit flies, or huge geographical 
mural. ) 

7. Little change seems to have been made in the subject mat- 
ter of mathematics. Emphasis has been placed on what mathe- 
matics as a way of thinking contributes to an understanding of 
the nature of proof, the application of principles, and the inter- 
pretation of data. 

This emphasis plus the continuing teacher arrangement has 
involved less breaking up of mathematics into algebra and geom- 
etry or into fixed segments of work for each grade. In fact, the 
chief change to be noted in mathematics of the senior school is 
in the almost complete individualization of assignment. This 
classroom procedure has resulted in the development on the part 
of many students of a capacity for self -directed independent 
work and has permitted an adaptation of content to background, 
ability, and future objectives that seems highly desirable in any 
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program of education. It makes possible the recognition of work 
done outside of the regular school program and has called for 
a better utilization of time on the part both of the one who can 
forge ahead doing “two years’ work” in one and on the part of 
the one who needs extra time to acquire a satisfactory mastery. 

With changes in school population, there is being developed 
a new program of mathematics for cooperative or industrial art 
groups based on problems growing out of vocational elections 
or shop experiences. Such a course, which now seems to consist 
of reviews of much that was prematurely taught, suggests the 
need for a more complete reorganization of the mathematics of 
the elementary and junior high school. That program was built 
up on the assumption that aU must be finished by the end of the 
eighth year because half of the children would by that time drop 
out of school. 

8. It is significant to note with these changes a very material 
expansion of interest in the field of arts. Much of the develop- 
ment has been in the form of distinct contributions to the Eng- 
lish, science, and social studies fields. 

9. Like mathematics, the languages in the senior school suf- 
fered little change. Method and purpose in languages changed 
rather than content. The emphasis in both French and Latin 
is on ability to read with comprehension. Grammar is presented 
as needed in reading. 

A combination of minimum assignments common to all plus 
enrichment assignments, depending on ability and interest, makes 
a year of Latin or French mean very little as a measure of achieve- 
ment. The general practice is to carry students on into the two 
upper years — reading on whatever level of attainment one has 
reached. As a result, individual diEerences in the amount of 
work achieved are considerable; an average of 2,100 pages per 
student up to 4,900 pages in two years. This program places 
before the best students an opportunity, an encouraging at- 
mosphere, and the needed guidance to do work superior both in 
quality and in quantity to that possible under earlier programs. 

10. Since the change to the workshop type of activity, there is 
less need for formal classes; therefore certain administrative 
changes are implied. The schedule of regular appointments for 
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teacher and class has been reduced to two or three formal 
meetings each week. Other contacts are in incidental groups 
arranged by the students and varying in number to meet their 
needs. This seems to promise a very effective substitute for the 
traditional study hall, which to many was merely the place to 
go when one had nothing else to do. It is largely through this 
increased flexibility that we have been able to extend our oppor- 
tunities in music and art. 

11. Much of what was formerly called '^extracurricular" is 
now recognized as essential educational experience. Especially 
in the subject field areas much has been absorbed into the reg- 
ular classroom program, with a tremendously vitalizing effect. 

12. The junior high school grades are contributing what seems 
to be one of the most significant developments in our program. 
The work of the seventh and eighth grades is built up about 
the community as a general theme. Most of the English, social 
studies, and science grows out of this program; much of the 
mathematics and arts is related directly to it, as is much of the 
school life, organization, assembly activities, etc. 

The community theme, however, is not the most important 
element of this development. The real core of the program is 
to be found in the assumption of responsibility by a number 
of teachers for the entire program of education of a given student 
group. This responsibility is not the usual assignment by a sub- 
ject teacher: "I will take the English, you the science.” It is a 
joint responsibility— the group meets re^arly to plan the whole 
program, to evaluate results, to replan. The students are regu- 
larly made a part of the planning process. 

Building a Community^ 

The present program of the seventh and eighth grades is really 
a development of several earlier attempts to find some general 
organizing principle that would coordinate and tie together the 
work of the several teachers at this level. In 1935 the teachers 

^ In the following excerpts from the report of the Radnor High School 
we have preferred to include a full account of a few notable developments 
rather than a general account of the whole program. Editoh. 
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of the seventh grade developed a series of units — "Adventures 
in Living in the Home and Community.” Four areas under the 
general theme were singled out and placed for major emphasis 
in the care of as many teachers: Health, Leisure, Citizenship, 
Skill subjects. 

Perhaps the greatest development took place in health. An 
attempt was made to coordinate the efforts of the teachers, the 
community, the physical director, the medical inspector and 
nurse, and the home. In other fields there was too little felt need 
for cooperative planning, or perhaps we were too inexperienced 
in such cooperative techniques to make our early attempts really 
successful. This first program, with some modification, was fol- 
lowed with limited success through several years. The central 
organizing element seemed lacking or inadequate. 

In the spring of 1938 a group of interested teachers took the 
third step in the evolution of our present seventh-eighth grade 
program. As an initial step, a broad, general plan was made for 
the entering seventh grade pupils. The plan held the nucleus 
of interest, activity, and, we believed, the necessary challenge for 
learning. As the program developed, the pupils as well as the 
faculty, realized the desirability of carrying the main theme or 
idea through the eighth grade. Thus a seventh-eighth grade 
curriculum has been developed. 

The faculty works closely together as two units, one for each 
grade; and each member is vitally concerned with what is hap- 
pening to the child in fields other than his own. These teachers 
may be specialists in the field of English, mathematics, science, 
and social studies, but primarily they are specializing in seventh 
or eighth grade personalities. They do the major planning of 
the core work and suggest the contributions which their respec- 
tive fields can offer. 

One of these subject matter teachers acts as chairman of the 
faculty group and stays with the pupil group throughout both 
seventh and eighth grades. She acts as the "coordinator,” and 
with the cooperation of the entire faculty group guides the 
pupils school experiences during the two-year period. 

To give continuity to the pupils seventh and eighth grade 
experiences, to enrich the subject matter curriculum by change 
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of personality, and to help keep the subject matter contributions 
from becoming static, one or two of the subject matter teach- 
ers continue with the pupil group from the seventh into the 
eighth grade. 

In so far as scheduling has permitted, the subject matter teach- 
ers are also the home room and workroom teachers for the vari- 
ous sections. This gives our core group of teachers the opportu- 
nity to see the child in many types of experiences and situations. 

Although there is no body of subject matter superimposed in 
any way on the seventh and eighth grades, and although the 
teachers of these grades do not make subject matter the ulti- 
mate end of the program, we do not disregard the subject mat- 
ter or departmental lines of our junior-senior high school. 
Teachers of the seventh and eighth grades attend departmental 
faculty meetings, help to formulate pohcies of their respective 
departments, interpret the program, and arrange for classroom 
visitation. As a result, the program has had the active coopera- 
tion, enthusiastic support, and marked interest of most of the 
members of the upper school faculty. 

Two periods during the morning session are set aside each 
week for faculty group meetings— one for the seventh grade 
group and the other for the eighth grade group. The coordinators 
attend both meetings, and interested faculty members who are 
in no way connected with the program frequently attend a 
seventh or eighth grade discussion group. At this meeting the 
teachers report progress, plan cooperatively, exchange views, 
discuss pertinent pupil and curriculum problems, and formulate 
policies. This meeting is conceded by every member of the 
faculty to be the important part of the whole program. 

THE SEVENTH GRADE PROGRAM 

Becoming Aware of a Community 

The first unit of work is planned largely by the teachers and 
requires approximately three months. The purpose of this block 
of work is to orient the pupils— to acquaint them with new 
surroundings and personalities, to awaken an interest in their 
environment, to create an awareness of the meaning of com- 
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munity living, and, tibirough many individual, self-directed as- 
signments, to develop initiative and the desire to explore the 
unfamiliar. Stimulation of the imagination, too, is of vital im- 
portance if the work is to be valuable as a springboard for the 
work which follows. 

Our first unit of work deals entirely with Radnor Township— 
our own political unit. The township itself is our laboratory. 
During the study of the community our pupils become aware 
of the meaning of “community’" and how it happens to be. The 
coordinator initiates the problem and draws from the pupils the 
broad, general divisions of study. From core, the pupils go to 
the various subject-matter teachers. In this first unit no study is 
a thorough, detailed one. Teachers are concerned with the broad, 
general aspects of the community. We touch every topic of 
community life which we anticipate will be studied in detail 
during the next two years. 

Core, Any activity which makes a pupil aware of his environ- 
ment may be used in core as a starting point for this community 
activity. The simple question “Where do you live?” can well 
be the initial step. Draw a map of yoxur community and locate 
on this map your home, neighborhood grocery store, Ubrary, 
church, and school. This is indeed a challenge to the pupil. It 
surprises him to be confronted with many details which he 
does not know about his immediate environment. He is ready 
to consider the question: What is my community? 

1. Social Studies Contribution. The social studies teacher 
asks: “How did Radnor get its name? Who settled it? How long 
has it been in existence? Why did the people choose to settle 
here? How did the Conestoga Road get its name?” To answer 
questions such as these, the pupils with the social studies teacher 
plan trips; explore old, historic centers; invite historically in- 
formed citizens into the classroom; plan with the local news- 
paper to have students spend many periods in the “morgue” of 
the local newspaper building learning the history of their com- 
munity. 

2. Science Contribution. What is the climate of my com- 
munity? How can I predict the weather? How does weather af- 
fect my community? What physical conditions attracted the 
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early settlers in this section of the United States? Where does 
the township get its water supply? These are some of the im- 
portant questions which direct the science contribution. In the 
solution of these problems, the pupils learn the topography of 
their home environs and the weather conditions which exist. 
They further develop an appreciation for the foresight of the 
early settlers of their community. 

3. Mathematics Contribution. Concepts of size and distance 
and the relationship of numbers are learned through studies of 
community population, distances within the township, popula- 
tion of schools associated with our own athletic league, or re- 
cordings of scores and average of sporting events of interest to 
the pupils. Road maps to aid understanding of our environs are 
secured from local gasoline stations. Much of the material which 
the pupils acquire is used to illustrate talks and reports in vari- 
ous situations. These reports necessitate the making of graphs 
of various types to clarify ideas or present statistics effectively 
and interestingly. 

4. English Contribution. English plays a dual role. It is used 
as a tool for the expression of ideas and the stimulation of the 
imagination. Letters are written inviting speakers to the school, 
asking for information, making arrangements for trips, or ex- 
pressing appreciation for services. Letters, as well as other writ- 
ing, require exactness. This need motivates spelling, penman- 
ship, and correct usage. 

Wide reading is encouraged. Pupils secure books from the 
community and school library. Guidance is given, but the pupil 
is free to make his own selections. We try to direct the pupil 
so that he will read on his level of ability and derive enjoyment 
from his reading. Because we are eager to have the pupils 
imagination stimulated, we surround him with books of bold 
deeds, high adventure, and other life experiences with which 
the student will identify himself. 

Planning the Physical Aspects of Our Community 

As an outcome of this first unit of work, the pupils launch a 
project of building a community of their very own. Although an 
imaginary one, it nevertheless becomes real to them. ‘‘Estab- 
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Kshing One’s SelF in a Community of One’s Very Own” now be- 
comes the central theme for the entire seventh grade year. The 
idea of a community has by this time become familiar to the 
seventh grade pupil. During the past three months he has been 
made aware of being an integral part of one. Because the idea 
of a community is a big problem with which to grapple, it seems 
an appropriate vehicle for the young adolescent. He enjoys 
manipulating the big. It offers him a challenge. In so far as each 
pupil can identify him self with the project will the work be in- 
teresting, meaningful, and worth while. 

Core, For weeks the pupils have been motivated by possibilities 
of improvement within their own community. Their civic con- 
sciousness has been awakened and encouraged by each teacher. 
They are ready for constructive activity. Since they are young 
and their community is adult-directed, their own efforts and 
desires are now guided into the possibilities of establishing their 
own— one in which they can plan, organize, and live. Each of 
the four sections within the seventh grade now formulates its 
own plans to build its own Utopia. The questions of importance 
in core now become: What type of community shall we have? 
Where shall we locate it? What size shall it be? 

1. Science Contribution. Science, in anticipation of the pupils’ 
decision to know something of the United States, had gone from 
its home geography of the first unit into a type of geographic 
survey of the United States. Why people have settled where they 
have, types of communities in the United States, and the relation- 
ship between geographic location and making a living have been 
studied in groups and committees. 

Core Again. In core, committees are now formed to present 
ideas concerning the type of community to be established. Pu- 
pils who desire a resort community form one committee; those 
who wish to establish an industrial town form another commit- 
tee, and so on. Each committee brings together its information. 
A speaker is selected. He presents to his entire section his group’s 
reasons. He tries, of course, to be persuasive. He uses displays, 
opinions of adults with whom members of his committee have 
talked, and his findings through reading. He draws heavily upon 
the information he has acquired in his science class. When each 
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committee has reported, a vote is taken. The decision is final. 

The second core question now arises: Where shall we locate 
our community? The same procedure is used as was used in the 
selection of a type of community. The group secures maps from 
every available source. They may even write to the state capital 
in which their town is to be located; they tell the state depart- 
ment something of their plans and their reasons for desiring to 
locate in the particular state; they have the assurance that there 
is available land in the particular spot they desire. 

The time that has been scheduled for core is now devoted to 
the building of the community. Problems which arise in the 
community or core motivate and give meaning to the work of 
the subject matter specialists. In so far as possible the pupils go 
from core to their teachers aware of a need to develop a skill or 
in search of information to solve a particular problem. The pu- 
pils return to core and use the skills acquired or the information 
gained in the solution of their own problem. Teachers must, of 
course, work very closely together and constantly check back 
and forth. Each must know what the others are doing. 

Planning the Organization of the Community 

Core, After the community location has been decided upon and 
a name has been selected, the need for government arises. Up 
to this time the core teacher has been directing the meetings of 
the group with some pupil assistance. The next question to be 
answered is: How shall we govern our town? 

1. Social Studies Contribution. To learn how cities are gov- 
erned, the pupils go to the social studies teacher. He directs 
their study of city and town governments. He strives to be neu- 
tral. After a somewhat detailed study, the pupils return to core 
and vote upon a form of local government. Speeches are made in 
favor of a particular form; reasons are demanded by fellow 
classmates; a vote is taken. In the two years, three groups have 
selected the town meeting form of government, three the com- 
mission plan, two groups the city manager plan, and one group 
the mayor-council. 

How shall we plan our town? While the pupils in core are 
setting up such necessary machinery of government as making 
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nominations or forming platforms, the pupils are studying city 
planning in social studies. When they have grasped the ideas 
involved, the pupils in core plan their city. 

The problem of zoning arises. What is zoning? Why is it neces- 
sary? How are towns in our own neighborhood zoned? To learn 
about this topic requires sending for pamphlets on zoning to 
county, state, and federal sources, and necessitates trips to our 
local township office. Various books in their social studies class- 
room and the central school library are perused. 

Our local community is studied from a new angle. In the first 
unit of work the pupils merely became aware of the many aspects 
of their community. Now the pupils must have information 
concerning a problem of their own. The subject matter teacher 
directs his pupils so that they use their actual community to 
learn how things are really done. If the local practice is good, 
it may become incorporated in their new community. 

2. Science Contribution, The science teacher is confronted 
with many questions which arise when a community is initiated. 
He must help answer such questions as are involved in water 
supply, power, fuel transportation, and topography. Much in- 
formation which a chamber of commerce might use grows out of 
these studies; the citizen must know his own environs well and 
interpret them to others so that people will be interested in visit- 
ing or settling in this newly established community. 

3. Mathematics Contribution, Map making, zoning, real estate 
development, taxes, road building, power lines, and construction 
work demand skill in mathematics and motivate the development 
of many mathematical concepts. 

4. Art Contribution. Art is a necessity in community planning. 
Posters for advertising, building design, and theatre sets give 
scope to the teacher, satisfy individual needs, and broaden the 
concept of art for the pupils. 

5. English Contribution, No American can conceive of a com- 
munity without a newspaper to convey news, formulate policies, 
entertain its citizens, and advertise its enterprises. The idea is 
approached in core. In English a newspaper is discussed and 
planned. Newspapers of owr neighboring towns are studied and 
the purpose of each discussed. Writing editorials, news columns. 
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or literary material gives purpose to composition. Typing and 
operating the mimeograph machine are looked upon with favor. 
In anticipation of the need, fortunately, a group of pupils who 
possess typewriters have acquired some skill in typing. Although 
they are not ready to launch upon the typing of stencils, they 
attempt it with some bravado and much caution. Many mistakes 
are made. The paper, however, emerges. 

By the middle of the second semester the pupils have a com- 
munity of their very own. It has become a part of them. They 
have located it, named it, organized a new functioning govern- 
ment, named its streets, and decided upon its public buildings. 
Decisions are now made by the citizens, and discussions are held 
in what is known as a town or council meeting. 

Planning for the Enrichment of Our Community Life 

The citizens of the newly established communities are now 
ready to consider activities within each tovm that will lead to 
the desirable use of leisure time. Hobbies should be developed 
and new interests encouraged. The cultural life of the citizens 
should be fostered. Teachers and pupils discuss the possibilities 
of exploring new fields and further developing worthy existing 
interests. Many clubs are formed. Of course, these clubs vary 
with communities and groups within communities. The length 
of life of a club, too, varies with the type of membership as 
weU as with the program. Some of the clubs which have been 
formed and the departments which have sponsored them are: 

Social Studies. Crime Detection and Prevention; Current 
Events. 

Science. First Aid; Health in the Home; Bird Life. 

English. Poetry; the Medieval Period in Story. 

Mathematics. Investments; Banking; Government Finance. 

The Community Meeting 

Long before the end of this first year of the community (in 
the seventh grade) each local group or community has estab- 
lished a type of public meeting that meets the need of the par- 
ticular type of community. This meeting is an outgrowth of 
the local government and might take the form of an open coun- 
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cil meeting, a purely democratic meeting, or an open meeting 
of the town commissioners. A meeting of this type is held from 
three to four times each month during a core period. The chair- 
man, of course, depends upon the local type of government and 
might be known as the head selectman, the mayor, moderator, 
or chairman of the council. We have felt that this local meeting 
(grade section) gives an opportunity to each group for: (1) ac- 
quainting the entire community with small group or individual 
projects or activities; (2) creating a desire for new and neces- 
sary activities or projects; (3) building public opinion in favor 
of some desirable project or event; (4) planning for new work 
which is of interest to the entire group; (5) exchanging opinion 
among citizens of the community, adult specialists (visitors) 
in various fields of endeavor, teachers who advise and guide, 
and interested visitors from other communities in the grade 
or adults outside of our school community; and (6) giving a 
public accounting of the progress of the work of the entire com- 
munity. 

Because this group meeting is actually the place in which 
much of our pupil-teacher planning is done, great importance is 
attached to it. Many teacher-pupil conferences precede the meet- 
ing. Free discussion is encouraged and true opinions sought, 

THE EIGHTH GRADE PROGRAM 

Although a continuous program of seventh and eighth grade 
work was not anticipated by the faculty or pupils when the com- 
munity project was initiated, the two-year span now seems the 
natural unit. At the end of the seventh year there are many un- 
finished projects and numerous unsolved problems. Pupil in- 
terest is high. We have found it desirable to have the pupil leave 
for his summer vacation anticipating taking up his interrupted 
work when he returns to school in tiie fall. 

What is the state of affairs in your community? What has been 
completed? These questions confront the groups in their first 
town or council meetings upon their return to school in the 
eighth grade. Pupils, in response, summarize and re-establish in 
their minds the work of the preceding year. 
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What is the next important piece of work to be accomplished? 
This question gives rise to discussion. One group thinks the 
citizens should decide upon vocations; another group believes 
the homes in the community should be planned. Teacher-pupil 
discussion follows and plans evolve. Because of the type of work 
involved in planning homes in the community, we have found 
it is more desirable to plan our homes first and later decide upon 
our occupations. This, of course, is not a logical approach. We 
have tried to have the work follow pupil interest, however; think- 
ing in terms of money for homes and furnishings gives rise in 
the pupils" minds to the need of an income to meet the demands 
of an enriched life and a desirable standard of living. With our 
present group of children, the establishment of homes followed 
by the choice of vocation seems a satisfactory and desirable 
approach. 

The three broad fields or areas of exploration in the eighth 
grade tend to be: (1) meeting the problems of establishing and 
maintaining a home, (2) meeting the problems of selecting and 
estabhshing ones self in a vocation, and (3) becoming aware of 
our interrelationship (as citizens in our community) with the 
outside world. 

Planning the Homes of the Community 

Core. In core, real estate groups form and divide the town 
into desirable building lots. This activity usually upsets “well- 
made"" plans of the first year s zoning committee. Many discus- 
sions and decisions on the part of the citizens result. Typical 
problems are: Shall we have a minimum cost for houses in Zone 
A? Should small parks be scattered throughout the residential 
section? How far from the center of the street should houses be 
placed? 

Planning homes that can be “felt and seen""— something con- 
crete— is a problem that must be discussed with the group. The 
plans must meet the approval of the pupils and be the result of 
their thinking. The child"s thinking must be so guided that the 
experiences which result will challenge each individuaPs abil- 
ity, meet his interests, and give him satisfaction. One group"s 
thinking and planning resulted in the following: (1) deciding 
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upon a temporary occupation and income satisfactory to the in- 
dividual as well as the group; (2) deciding upon the price to 
invest in a home, or upon the amount of rent the individual is 
willing to pay; (3) selecting a satisfactory location; (4) plan- 
ning a home to scale; (5) selecting color schemes for individual 
rooms; (6) buying the furniture and other household equipment 
( keeping within a budget based on income ) ; ( 7 ) enlarging each 
room (to scale); (8) arranging the furniture in the rooms; (9) 
selecting such items as books, magazines, and pictures to satisfy 
intellectual and aesthetic needs; (10) making a circle graph to 
depict expenditures by rooms or groups of items; and (11) pre- 
senting the whole in a manner that reflects the personality of the 
owner or tenants of the home or apartment. 

Planning homes is a complex problem; activities within this 
unit demand many skills, and the development of varied under- 
standings and appreciations. The contributions in the fields of 
science, social studies, home economics, mathematics, English, 
and art are numerous and varied. 

1. Social Studies Contribution. In social studies the interest 
centers in the solution of such problems as: What are average 
incomes in the United States? Should I buy or rent a home? How 
should real estate be evaluated? What should be considered in 
deciding upon a residential location? How can I borrow money? 
What do I pay for borrowed money? What are cooperatives? 
How can I protect my home? My family? What kinds of in- 
surance do I need? 

Solving problems such as the above requires research in stand- 
ard practices. Pupils send for pamphlets and catalogues. They 
are read and analyzed. The findings are discussed. People who 
are experts in the special field of interest are invited into the 
school to talk with the pupils. Trips to stores or business offices 
are frequently made. 

2. Science Contribution. Science deals with the construction of 
the home, modem materials and equipment, heating, ventilation, 
lighting, and the beautifying of the exterior or landscape gar- 
dening. 

Each section of the grade, of course, need not follow the same 
procedure, and each group will no doubt find a different point of 
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major interest. Committees are formed; trips are made to hous- 
ing projects; newly constructed homes are visited and discussed; 
magazines, catalogues, and pamphlets are utilized for reference 
material; and contractors and architects come to the school to 
discuss topics of interest with the pupils. 

3. Home Economics Contribution. The teacher of home eco- 
nomics now plays an important role. Placement of furniture, 
color and its ^ect upon people, color schemes for rooms, select- 
ing and buying furniture and other home equipment for varying 
income levels, are topics for discussion. Decisions must be made 
when the pupil feels he has the necessary understandings. 

4. Mathematics Contribution. Mathematical skills must be ac- 
quired and concepts developed if houses are to be planned, 
budgets made, and money spent. Problems involving mensura- 
tion, budgeting, and percentage are important. Problems and 
activities are so plann^ that the pupil will have an opportunity 
to use newly acquired mathematical concepts and skills in many 
and varied situations and at recurring intervals. 

5. Art Contribution. Art is concerned with the beauty and 
attractiveness of the home. Making designs for wallpaper for 
particular types of rooms and homes, designing decorations 
for dishes, and selecting pictures for the rooms stimulate cre- 
ativity, foster an appreciation of art, and stimulate a desire to 
acquire the knowledge of great pictures. Designing types of 
fui^ture and studying trends in architecture are fascinating 
activities to many of the pupils. 

6. English Contribution. Pupils have been reading books of 
various t 5 ^es. A selection must be made for a home library. A 
good library shoidd have books for every mood and books for 
every need. Before a book is selected for a library, the person 
who makes the selection should have read the book. He is held 
responsible for the inclusion of all books selected for the home. 

Magazines, too, are considered, examined, and evaluated. 
Th^ are an interesting study and motivate various types of 
reading. What magazines are published? For what type of in- 
dividu^ or what group of people is the magazine published? 
Is there a magazine that wffl meet the need of each member 
of the family? 
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Perhaps a group of pupils find an interest in editing and pub- 
lishing (mimeographing) a magazine to which any member in 
the community may contribute. This publication draws upon 
the pupils* reading for such articles as hook reviews and criti- 
cisms as well as upon his creative writing for stories and verse. 
One group published a magazine which contained “something 
of interest for every member of the family.” 

Planning the Economic Life of Our Community 

Core. The second big block of work during the second year of 
the community is exploratory in the field of vocations. Choosing 
a vocation becomes the important problem to each individual 
in the community. 

1. Social Studies Contribution. Opportunities and trends in 
occupations, desirable training and preparation, necessary quali- 
ties in personality and character, financial remuneration, and 
important equipment are topics which are studied by interest 
groups and committees in social studies. In the exploratory pe- 
riod the child projects himself into a vocation and keeps an 
imaginary diary for several days. Class discussions lead to such 
topics as social security, labor organizations, and income tax 
laws. 

2. Science Contribution. What are the possibilities for indus- 
try in our community? Although this question has been touched 
upon during the early part of the seventh grade when the pupils 
were selecting a location, it is now attacked from a different 
angle and is studied more thoroughly. Pupils in groups select 
a few desirable industries and learn what factors— geographic, 
economic, and social— determine the desirability of starting an 
industry in the particular community. 

To become acquainted with the processes of various selected 
industries the pupils experiment wiii the manipulation of simple 
processes which are an integral part of the selected industries. 
Factories, too, are visited; materials distributed by industries are 
collected, studied, and discussed. 

3. Mathematics Contribution. Financing the preparation for 
many vocations and learning about the overhead expenses of 
carrying on these vocations are problems which concern mathe- 
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matics. College and professional school catalogues and hospital 
bulletins are utilized; salesmen s traveling expenses are consid- 
ered. Ways to finance local industries are discussed, and capital, 
stocks, and bonds are considered. 

Core Again. After the pupils make their decisions as to choice 
of vocation and type of preparation, ways to record and preserve 
this information and give honor to the pioneer citizens and their 
accomplishments are discussed in town meetings. A mimeo- 
graphed book, usually planned by each group, presents various 
community activities, maps, cartoons of each individual, a de- 
scription of each person, the individuars choice of vocation and 
special preparation for it, and a list of the activities in which 
each citizen has participated during the entire two years. The 
book has been found to be most worth while and enjoyable. Each 
pupil keeps one so that he wiU have something tangible by which 
to recall his community accomplishments. 

Becoming Aware of the Interrelationship of 
Our Community to the World 

To give the pupil an awareness of interdependence, we have 
planned the final block of work in the two-year unit. This study 
is approached from the standpoint of the hypothetical com- 
munity with which the child has identified himself. It aims to 
have the child become aware of one local group’s responsibility 
to a larger group and the larger group’s responsibility to its 
smaller component parts. 

Publications, As in any typical community, the activities and 
the breadth and depth of interest in these activities are as varied 
as the individuals who comprise the group. Some groups publish 
a newspaper periodically throughout the two years; other groups 
find one publication a supreme accomplishment. 

Radio, One of the projects which is of major interest in every 
community is the radio broadcast. Each group has its own studio 
and sending station, its call letter, and theme song. Frequent pro- 
grams are broadcast. These programs draw their offerings from 
many sources: quiz programs of various types utilize material 
from social studies, art, music, home economics, English, and 
mathematics; dramatic scripts are frequently adaptations of 
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parts of books which are being read; commercial advertising 
scripts are written for or by the sponsors of parts of the program. 

Band. An intercommunity band is another popular activity. 
This musical group participates in many types of community 
activities and plans fanfare to focus interest and add variety. 

Business Concerns. To care for economic needs of members of 
the group, banks, building and loan companies, financial loan 
companies, and insurance groups have been organized. Stocks 
are sold and bond issues floated. 

Parent Programs. To present and interpret the communities 
and community life to the parents, special programs are arranged 
by the pupils and teachers. Slides are sometimes made by the 
pupils illustrating locations, city planning, pubHc buildings, 
homes and gardens, and various community interests. As the 
slides are projected, pupil commentators explain and interpret. 
Emergency town meetings, radio broadcasts, and band numbers 
help the pupils to present their community interests. 

Irvtercommunity Meetings. As an outgrowth of the desire to 
share mutual pupil interests, a second type of meeting has been 
a continuous two-year group experience. The communities and 
the faculty advisers meet in joint session in the school auditorium. 
A pupil chairman presides; a pupil secretary records and re- 
ports; pupil executive committees with teacher guidance steer 
the course. The oflScers are elected by the group. The executive 
committee has representatives from each community who are 
appointed by the chairman or elected by the local commu- 
nities. 

The purpose of this intercommunity meeting are largely to: 
(1) foster group unity; (2) discuss problems that aflFect the en- 
tire group; (3) share community accomplishments with other 
interested persons; (4) acquaint the entire group with the in- 
teresting activities in any of the four communities; (5) stimulate 
desirable activity; (6) give an opportunity for individual de- 
velopment through participation in a large group. 

The group offerings have been varied. Communities have 
presented plays, broadcast radio programs, discussed ideas which 
have resulted from trips that have been made, and sponsored 
reading and spelling contests. Individuals have an opportunity 
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to present a problem that affects the entire group. Typical topics 
which individuals or small groups have presented are; (1) be- 
havior on bus trips, and (2) selection of a leader. 

EVALUATION 

Evaluation of any program is difBcult. We try, through yearly 
standard tests, to evaluate the pupil’s ability to read, his skill 
in arithmetic, his ability to reason in the field of mathematics, 
his general accomplishment in science and social studies, and 
his English usage. We know these tests measure only a few of 
the outcomes which are considered important in any of the 
subject matter fields. The habit of reading desirable books; ac- 
tive interest and critical evaluation of current, local, and world 
happenings; intelligent inquiry into the world of science which 
surrounds us; ability to think clearly, organize thoughts, and 
present ideas effectively and interestingly— these are a few of 
the goals toward which we strive. Although we fully realize 
that we can reach these goals only in varying degrees, and al- 
though we know these goals can be measured objectively only 
in part, we agree that, from our standard tests, our daily observa- 
tion, and our classroom tests, the results are sufficiently encourag- 
ing to merit our continued efforts in the present type of cur- 
riculum. 

Opportunities are innumerable for pupil gro'svth in such traits 
as initiative, responsibility, cooperation, self-direction, inde- 
pendent thinking, and intelligent curiosity. Measuring growth in 
these areas is difficult and not always objective. Although we 
evaluate pupil growth in terms of performance as we observe 
the pupil in his whole school life, we fully reahze that the results 
of any program can be measured only by the performance of 
the individual as he takes his place in school in each succeeding 
year and as he assumes his place as a citizen of his community. 

The Cooperative Course 

In the past few years economic conditions and new attendance 
laws have made us more conscious of the necessity of providing 
a curriculum that will adequately prepare noncoUege pupils to 
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enter our postschool society after graduation. In the past we 
have not been particularly concerned with their later economic 
existence; our immediate problem was to see them graduated. 

The practice of lowering standards to permit ‘passing’' in the 
regular courses seemed futile since it evoked no interest or en- 
thusiasm from the group and contributed little to the develop- 
ment of skills or specialized interests needed in later hfe. 

In order to cope with this situation, Radnor High School in 
1938 laid the groundwork for a new senior curriculum to be 
known as the “cooperative course.” The purposes of this course 
are: 

1. To provide “tryout” training opportunities for each pupil 
in one or more vocational fields. 

2. To develop related skills, attitudes, and knowledge that 
will contribute directly to vocational competency in pu- 
pils’ chosen fields. 

3. To promote in the pupil a better understanding of and ad- 
justment to the economic world into which he is about to 
enter as worker and consumer. 

4. To assist pupils in finding jobs for which they are pre- 
paring. 

The plan evolved called for two weeks in school and two weeks 
on some job for each pupil. This required the consent and con- 
tinued cooperation of local industrialists and merchants who sub- 
scribed to our plan. 

We hoped that such practical experience would at least serve 
to confirm the boy in his choice of lifework or to definitely steer 
him away from a poor choice. It might do more. It might pro- 
vide an introductory type of training that would serve in a meas- 
ure as the equivalent of an apprenticeship in the field. It might 
make the student more keenly aware of the type of training and 
the personal qualifications necessary. Moreover, the contact 
would put him in touch with one successful member of his chosen 
trade or profession— one who would be interested in him, at least 
to the extent of becoming an adviser in his further training. 

From the standpoint of the employer it necessitated his creat- 
ing at least a part-time job where one did not exist. He or one of 
his workers would have to devote a portion of his time to the 
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training of the apprentice, whose work would need constant 
personal checking. 

Periodic reports were to be made to the school concerning 
the pupils native ability; his progress, adaptability, initiative, 
politeness, ability to get along with fellow workers; his willing- 
ness to take advice and orders, ability to work independently 
without waiting for suggestions, and desire to learn and advance. 

Response from manufacturers and businessmen was extremely 
gratifying. With few exceptions they agreed to cooperate in giv- 
ing pupils an opportunity for definite vocational tryouts, in as- 
suming obligations to train them, and report their progress to 
the school. 

For the pupils the choice between the general and cooperative 
courses was optional. The plan was presented to all members of 
the general or noncollege group in the spring of their junior 
year, 1938. Of the 60 members, 28 elected the cooperative course. 
These made known their first two occupational preferences. 
Choices covered a wide range, from the relatively simple general 
clerking to something as complex as pattemmaking. 

During the summer months pupils were given an opportunity 
to make their own contacts and get placed by the September 
term of their senior year. Two of the group placed themselves; 
positions were found for 22 others. It was impossible to find 
employment for the remaining 4 in the occupations of their 
choice. 

The task of the classroom teacher was to make programs elastic 
enough to allow the pupils to spend alternate two-week periods 
out of school and to rearrange the work in school to insure con- 
tinuity in the whole year’s course. 

A member of the administration was designated to devote 
considerable time to routine affairs. These included contacting 
businessmen to find available apprenticeships, visiting pupils at 
periodic intervals on the job, interviewing employers to deter- 
mine the learner’s fitness for and progress in the job, making 
readjustments and transfers for those not properly placed, con- 
sulting parents of pupils and checking both academic and voca- 
tional reports. 

We realized that the employer would suffer a certain incon- 
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venience during the two-week interval the pupils were back in 
school. Hence a program was developed whereby pupils wherever 
possible were paired in various vocations; alternating two weeks 
in school with two weeks in industry, each pair held down one 
full-time job. 

Related Work in School 

This new program demanded the revision of some old and the 
development of new subject materials. The selection of these 
materials was determined by the type of work being done outside 
of school. This called for individual treatment involving con- 
ferences of teachers and of teachers and pupils to see what the 
school could best contribute to vocational competency. The plan 
evolved included trips, interviews, lectures, practical shopwork, 
cooperation with other departments on individual projects, and 
a survey of available sources of information. 

The curriculum changes made throughout the year were an 
outgrowth of this study of student needs. Problems encountered 
on the job served to motivate theory in school and led to imme- 
diate practical applications. The following brief outhnes attempt 
to throw some hght on the type of subject matter utilized in the 
four major fields: social studies, English, mathematics, and sci- 
ence. 

Social Studies, The work in social studies aims to develop pu- 
pils into effective producers, intelligent buyers, and good con- 
sumers and, in addition, to prepare them to meet obligations to 
their community, employers, feUow employees, and themselves. 

To this end the students made an analysis of their chosen oc- 
cupations with reference to personal fitness for the job, length 
of preparation, possibilities for advancement, average income, 
seasonal layoffs, unionized occupation, inclusion in social security, 
private pension plan, general working conditions, and contribu- 
tion to lie public welfare. 

This was followed by a series of six study units— three related 
to jobs and working conditions and to low-cost housing, three 
designed to help pupils live fuller and more profitable lives. 

1. Labor and Capital, The function and advantages of labor 
unions were surveyed, including the means by which they plan 
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with employers or bring pressure to bear upon them to gain 
greater recognition in bargaining. 

2. Social Security. A study was made of this form of insurance 
in conjunction with the Mathematics Department. Pupils saw 
that the security given to workers, in the event of old age, dis- 
ability, or unemployment under this plan, allowed them to retain 
self-respect and individuality rather than become public charges. 
The cost of such insurance was compared with that of com- 
mercial companies; corresponding clauses of different contracts 
were also analyzed. 

3. Housing. Housing was studied to show that individuals in 
low income groups could become homeowners and that this pos- 
sibility was an added incentive for systematic savings. A com- 
parative study inquired into the relative advantages offered by 
government as against private companies in long-term financing. 

4. Hospitalization. Through recently developed contracts, 
either with nonprofit or with commercial organizations, it was 
found possible to safeguard health at a nominal figure—thus 
eliminating financial worry, which frequently prolongs the period 
of convalescence. Financial obligations can be met while at the 
same time institutional care relieves relatives or friends of serious 
burdens. 

5. Public Opinion. Propaganda and the news were analyzed 
for the purpose of recognizing and assaying at their true worth 
lavish statements, half-truths, distorted facts, extravagant prom- 
ises, and exaggerated information. Using the seven devices of 
propagandists, we reviewed recent operations of lobbyists, com- 
mercial organizations, and "war guilt"" statements and statistics 
on victories and losses of warring nations. Political elections and 
public questions, such as Senator Pittman's Neutrality Act of 
1939, were studied. This unit, done in conjunction with the Eng- 
lish Department, involved news analysis of 23 newspapers from 
every section of the country. 

6. Intelligent Buying. This unit was designed to teach students 
how to get "value received."" The study of food values, budgeting, 
off-season buying, etc., was a principal project of the Science and 
Domestic Arts Departments as well. 

Mathematics. The mathematics in the cooperative course falls 
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into two divisions: that in which the whole class participates as 
a group, and that designed for each individual according to his 
needs. 

With the 1940-1941 group it seemed advisable in the fall to 
start with a review and drill of the four fundamental processes in 
whole numbers, fractions, mixed numbers, and decimals. From 
October to the end of January mathematics was individualized. 

In February the class started to study insurance of all kinds, 
including social security. (At the same time, the social studies 
classes began a discussion of the economic and sociological as- 
pects of insurance.) Life, accident, and health insurance; fire, 
burglary, and automobile insurance; pubhc liability; hospitaliza- 
tion; social security (old-age insurance, unemployment compen- 
sation, and workmen s compensation)— all were taken up in turn. 
Various forms of life insurance— straight Hfe, period payment, 
endowment, annuities, family trust, and scteial security— were 
studied individually and comparatively. Protection versus invest- 
ment was given a thorough going-over; taking a certain amount as 
a premium, the class found out how much of each could be 
bought. 

An attempt was made to individualize a part of the program 
on the basis of vocations chosen. For instance, the auto mechanics 
studied ratio and proportion and the reading of micrometers; 
the plumbers studied mensuration and job estimating. 

Science. The cooperative group is now scheduled separately. 
Students are given a chance to select those topics which they feel 
will be most interesting and helpful. These generally are con- 
cerned with the problems of the family car and the use of com- 
mon household appliances, chiefly electrical. The following brief 
descriptions of three units will show the method of covering the 
material in science. 

1. The Automobile. This unit was divided into four projects as 
follows: 

a. Construction and Operation. We used physics textbooks as 
source material and, in class, discussed important principles, 
using a Chevrolet motor for demonstration. (While the boys 
were worbng on this, the girls had outlined and covered a 
unit on Food Content and Food Analysis. They preferred 
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this rather than the technical construction of the car, which 
the boys found most interesting. ) 

b. Care of the Car. Individuals collected personal experiences, 
studied instruction books furnished to car owners, and read 
magazine articles. Findings were covered in class discus- 
sions. 

c. Safe Driving. We made a study of the Vehicle Code of 
Pennsylvania, took examinations on information included, 
and made up imaginary situations calling for judgment on 
safe driving. 

d. Selling Points of the Modem Car. Students visited sales- 
rooms, interviewed salesmen, collected opinions of friends, 
analyzed the questionnaire put out by General Motors last 
year, and gathered available information on car constmc- 
tion and improvement. They then divided into groups, each 
group developing a sales talk on a scientific basis to sell their 
car to the other groups. This was done in class discussions. 
The findings of the General Motors Questionnaire were also 
discussed and checked with their ovm vote. 

2. The Use of Electricity in the Home. The unit was covered 
entirely on an individual basis. In several periods of general dis- 
cussion the important fields were selected and outlined. The va- 
rious topics were then individually assigned. Following is a list 
of the projects completed: 

a. A chart showing an analysis of initial cost and operating 
costs of common electrical appliances used in the home. 

b. Designing and building a model of a typical small house; 
placing the correct wiring throughout the house to show 
how a house is wired. (Wiring was also drawn on diagrams 
of the house layout.) 

c. Display of the types of wire, insulators, outlet boxes, 
switches, etc., used in the wiring of a home. 

d. Electric clock dissected and parts displayed on a board. 

e. Elecric motor dissected and parts displayed on a board. 

f. Large model of dials on a kilowatt-hour meter. 

g. Large board with partially dissected electric iron, toaster, 
hair dryer, razor, tie presser, and unusual types of electric 
lamps. 
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li. Board with two-way and three-way switches, transformer, 
doorbells, floor plugs, and fuse block— aU correctly wired so 
that operation of the circuits can be observed. 

The final unifying of the material was accomplished by having 
the group present their work to another class in a full-hour pro- 
gram. 

3. A Study of Local Industry. This final unit called for the 
following procedure: 

a. A general discussion of the importance of industry in the 
Phfiadelphia and suburban area; the part that science plays 
in the development of each industry. 

b. A survey showing on a map the location of each industry 
in the area— this to be done from data collected individu- 
ally. 

c. An analysis of opportunities for jobs in the various indus- 
tries, the training required, the opportunities for advance- 
ment, etc. 

English. The approach to the study of English in the cooper- 
ative classes is conditioned by the fact that most of the pupils 
are employed intermittently in stores, factories, oflBces, etc. Evi- 
dences of how this fact has produced differences from the regular 
work in noncollege classes follow: 

1. Much of the work has a direct connection with the work 
done outside school. Thus nearly all written exercises— letters, 
diaries, stories, descriptions— reflect actual experiences. The same 
is true of speeches and discussions. 

2. All classwork is done xmder the influence of the ideal of 
‘‘practical value,"' giving this term width enough to include moral, 
social, economic, political, as well as utilitarian, considerations. 
Thus the reading of a play like Liliom— dealing with the life and 
problems of the working class in Budapest— involves a good deal 
more than academic interest. 

3. The fact of having a job or looking for one provides a nat- 
ural motivation that is lacking in “ordinary” class situations. This 
is especially apparent in the development of skills and abilities 
which will aid in getting, holding, and advancing in jobs. Eng- 
lish usage, poise in public speaking or conversation, personal ap- 
pearance, manners— objectives such as these have unmistakable 
value for these pupils. 
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4. Newspapers, magazines, and other current reading material 
assume a special importance for these classes. An interdepart- 
mental unit on Public Opinion “ involved the study and compari- 
son of 23 outstanding newspapers from all over the nation. Cur- 
rent dailies are often used as bases for oral and silent reading, 
discussion, vocabulary work, spelling. Similar use is made of the 
students’ subscriptions to Scholastic, the national high school 
weekly. 

5. A very large percentage of the work results from pupil- 
teacher planning— much larger than in the case of other sections, 
college or noncollege. In college sections there is much "must” 
material; in noncollege sections of the conventional type, pupil 
indifference or lack of knowledge of what is valuable often acts 
as a deterrent to pupil-teacher planning. In cooperative groups 
there is none of the former, less of the latter. The result is an 
esprit de corps which makes classroom work informal, interesting, 
and meaningful. 

This program, we think, should include some introductory 
work in the year preceding the cooperative year— field trips in 
the tenth and eleventh grades, contacts with a variety of busi- 
ness and industrial establishments as a basis for later choosing, 
and finally a discussion of jobs, job opportunities, workers, and 
work qualifications. During this preliminary period, as weU as 
during the cooperative year, we think the school must be re- 
sponsible for a general preparation in attitudes and work habits. 
We must foster initiative, willingness, loyalty, responsibility. We 
think that these can best be developed in connection with job 
experiences and in field trip experiences. This implies an analysis 
both by the individual and by his teacher— a sympathetic study 
of the student’s capacities, his interests, and his school and life 
program. We are endeavoring to make the pupil’s experience in 
his senior year of high school contribute as directly as possible 
toward his chosen vocation. 

Some Questions Remain 

In the third year ( 1940-1941) of this experimental program we 
were still troubled by serious questions. 

A study of the occupation fields into which we have sent one 

^ See page 573. 
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or more learners reveals no equality in richness of learning of 
portunities. Those of auto mechanic, tailor, machinist, plasterei 
shoemaker, plumber, secretary, patternmaker, and most of thi 
other 28 seem acceptable. But what about trucking, deliver 
service, store clerking, house painting, and gas station work? Ii 
several of these cases we have found that merely having a part 
time job was a factor in the situation; the final decision probablj 
hinged on the fact that the only other alternative for the boy was 
a fuU-time job and no school at all. To what extent the job is a 
learning situation, and for how long, in each case depends not 
only on the job but on the ability or capacity of the worker. We 
are concerned with these differences in value but find it diflScult 
to eliminate them. 

We are concerned, in the second place, in developing more 
skill in the selection and organization of the related in-school 
work. Some of it is properly and rather easily directed toward 
the job in question. Sometimes mathematics (drafting), some- 
times science, has such direct application to the needs of the pupil 
on the job. 

From 1938 to 1940 the program was open to seniors and, as 
exceptions, to a few juniors. But we realize that it is not really a 
problem of grade, but one of age and readiness, or need, to dis- 
continue formal schooling. Therefore, in 1940-1941 we opened the 
opportunity to any average boy of the senior high school, or even 
to the occasional seventeen-year-old in the ninth grade who is 
planning, by another year, to “chuck it and go to work.” This 
may, as a matter of convenience, involve the placing of such a 
boy with the twelfth grade cooperative group; but the in-school 
program for such a boy is probably already quite individualized 
and “special.” 

We are also concerned in solving the problem for the girls. 
Since they monopolize almost entirely the regular commercial 
course, the number of prospective cooperative workers among the 
girls is reduced. In spite of this fact, however, we have not been 
able to place aU of the few who do apply. 

Some Outcomes 

In the first two years of the program 48 pupils registered for 
the course. Of these, 44 were placed in cooperative learning jobs. 
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Four were not able to find openings in occupations of their choice. 

Eight returned to the general course, 3 of them because of dif- 
ferences of opinion with their employers, 2 in order to accept 
afterschool jobs offering immediate compensation, 3 because they 
realized, after tryouts, that they had made poor original choices. 

Occasionally we are successful in the negative fashion sug- 
gested above. A boy discovers that the job is not what he had 
hoped to find it. That is important. We can help him analyze 
himself again and try some other field. We think it well to dis~ 
cover this “square-peggedness” while he is stiU in school. 

The school felt that the experience given this group, in the 
senior year, was a step in the right direction. The pupils quite 
generally appreciated the opportunity for an occupational tryout. 
This was proven by the zeal with which they attacked the work. 

One teacher reports: 

It was a delight to have them come and ask for information as to 
how to approach certain problems they were facing. In comparison 
with pupils in the general course, they showed a keener interest, a 
greater desire to learn, a steadier display of initiative and creative 
ability, because they had a new means of expression and a definite 
goal. Their goal was to do so well on the job that their employers 
would find them indispensable after graduation. 

Other parts of the related training are concerned with produc- 
ing better workmen in general, but the work takes on a new sig- 
nificance in such a setting as the job furnishes. Our staff— those 
closest to the problem— report that even those parts of the school 
program which have as their objective the making of better citi- 
zens and home members are approached with a sense of purpose 
and importance not always achieved with other groups. 

Employers were cooperative from the start, not only in placing 
pupils, but in training them and reporting periodically to the 
school regarding their progress. In every case the opportunity 
provided displaced no regular employee. 

This cooperative program, if it has any real significance for 
the public high school, is significant only because it concerns a 
small school. We cannot hope to be a vocational school nor to 
provide the highly specialized vocational courses or the special- 
ized shops found in larger cities. We might justify the work if it 
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did no more than motivate the classroom vv-ork to the point where 
school seemed really important in the lives of those who seem 
most eager to "get into something real.” If, in addition, it starts a 
boy on his first job with some understanding of what the work- 
aday world expects of him and of the conditions he must encoun- 
ter there, we have further cause for satisfaction. With the help of 
these cooperating employers, we are offering a type of vocational 
training ^at the school alone cannot hope to give. We want to 
make this program an attainable effective substitute in the small 
school for the vocational program of the large metropolitan in- 
dustrial area. 



SHAKER HIGH SCHOOL 

SHAKER HEIGHTS, OHIO 

Shaker High School is a three-year public high school located 
at Shaker Heights, Ohio, a suburb of Cleveland. The building is 
brick, modem in every detail, located on a tract of 19 acres. It 
has a number of features which make possible a stimulating pro- 
gram of work for the pupils. A beautiful, well-equipped library 
of 12,000 volumes is afiBHated with the Cuyahoga County and 
Cleveland libraries. This afSliation gives our pupils access to 
many thousands of books. Two auditoriums seating 250 and 
1,200 persons, with motion picture and radio equipment, give un- 
excelled opportunity for group programs. A radio studio adjoin- 
ing the small auditorium is a stimulus for speech work. Off the 
stage of the large auditorium are dressing rooms, a stage shop, 
and ample storage space for scenery and electrical equipment. 
A swimming pool flanked by two gymnasiums, and hockey, foot- 
ball, and baseball fields are the background of a strong physical 
education program. Separate clinics for boys and girls, and a 
medical staff of two part-time doctors and a nurse insure proper 
physical examination. There are four science laboratories, with 
provision for future expansion, and a music room. A well-ap- 
pointed cafeteria, separated from the kitchens and serving coun- 
ters, gives maximum use as a study hall or recreation room. The 
faculty enjoys a separate dining room, which is easily converted 
into a class, council, or recreation room. Student publications are 
well housed with files, typewriters, and sufficient desk space to 
delight the staff. One general shop, an auto mechanics shop, an 
art room with space for a pottery kiln, a rifle range, and the tests 
and measurements office occupy other ground-floor rooms. A suite 
of commercial rooms for typewriting, bookkeeping, and office 
practice is adequate for the numbers electing business training. 
Four deans, who devote part time to guidance, occupy offices at 
strategic points in the building. A general office and principal’s 
office are spacious and complete. 

581 
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Clientele 

As Shaker Heights is a residential suburb of Cleveland, the 
clientele of the school is composed of business and professional 
people who have enjoyed cultural advantages and are interested 
in securing the same for their children. The activities of the Par- 
ent Teacher Association are mainly directed toward an inter- 
pretation of the schools to the community. The community helps 
to support a scholarship fund for deserving graduates. The 
greater majority of pupils, about 90 per cent, further their educa- 
tion in college or professional school after graduation. Even 
during the depression from 82 to 88 per cent attended college. 

Curricular Organization 

In the past the high percentage of college candidates had made 
it necessary to maintain a strict college preparatory curriculum 
for the major portion of the student body, although it was pos- 
sible for a student to select another type of course. The faculty 
had long felt that the restrictions placed by the college entrance 
requirements decidedly hampered its efforts to liberalize the 
curriculum and to prepare students for life in a rapidly changing 
world. When the invitation came for Shaker High School to join 
the Eight-Year Study, the faculty eagerly accepted this oppor- 
tunity to revitalize the curriculum and make the secondary school 
experience more meaningful. 

The enrollment at that time was about 800 pupils in the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grades. One-fourth of the incoming X-B 
class was selected to participate in the new curriculum plan and 
was organized into two groups. 

Social studies, English, and art were the only required subjects 
in the new curriculum. Classes in Enghsh and social studies met 
for two 50-minute periods alternating on successive days, while 
one to three periods a week were given to related art studies. 
No textbooks were used in either Enghsh or social studies; in- 
stead, classrooms were made into laboratories, and extensive 
room hbraries of both books and magazines were accumulated 
with the money not spent for textbooks. The social studies lab- 
oratory was a large room equipped with movable tables and 
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chairs, open shelves, display bulletin boards, a stereopticon, and 
dark shades. In all classes students were urged to draw upon 
sources of information other than books, to carry on independent 
investigations, and to engage in group projects and discussions. 

In the first year of the Study, although students were given 
some freedom in the developing and following of their own inter- 
ests, definite courses of study were planned by the teachers. Eng- 
lish, social studies, and art were organized as follows: 

1. Social Studies 

Tenth year. The World as a Community 
Eleventh year. The Nation in the World Community 
Twelfth year. The Family in the Present Social Order 

2. English 

Tenth year. World Themes: Leadership and Social Justice 

Eleventh year. The Pageant of America 

Twelfth year. The Individual and His Relationships 

3. Art 

Tenth year. Art in Varied Relationships, Personal and Social 
Eleventh year. Creative Arts: Relationships Among the Arts 
Twelfth year. Survey of Selected Fields in the Fine Arts 

Art in the tenth year consisted of illustrated lectures by the art 
teacher on topics selected in consultation with the English and 
Social Studies Departments, demonstrations by sculptors and 
painters, visits to the Cleveland Museum of Art, and self-expres- 
sion on the part of the students. In the eleventh year there was 
a fused course in creative arts, described more fully in another 
part of this report.^ In the twelfth year there was an art survey 
course consisting mainly of lectures on architecture, sculpture, 
and painting, most of which were given by members of the staff 
of the Cleveland Museum of Art. Dr. Thomas Munro, head of 
the Educational Department of the museum, conferred with 
the Art Department upon the organization of this course. Dur- 
ing the last three years of the Study the course was directed 
by teacher-pupil planning. Art in the tenth and twelfth years 
was limited to one day per week; in the eleventh year the class 
met three times per week. 

From 1933 to 1940 there was a gradual evolution of the original 

^ See pages 594-600. 
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objective of giving students freedom in the development and 
following of their own interests, with the result that in the later 
years of the Study there was much greater flexibility in the 
courses of study in English, social studies, and art. Basic struc- 
ture and organization were kept, but the choice of subject mat- 
ter within these limitations came to be the result of cooperative 
planning by students and teachers. 

The work of the new curriculum was planned by all the fac- 
ulty who were selected to participate in the Study. Every unit 
of work was carefully reviewed and criticized. Two luncheon 
meetings were held each week to discuss all phases of the work, 
and many other meetings at night and after school were held 
to plan the content of the courses. This has been one of the best 
outcomes of the study, for never before had there been such 
challenge to the thinking and planning of the group. 

In the beginning, many meetings were arranged with the 
parents of the pupils included in the study. The object was to 
keep them fully informed as to the techniques employed and 
the reasons for certain changes. They had to be fully satisfied 
that the new methods and the content of the courses were get- 
ting the same or better results than the old. Because of pressure 
of the work, it was not possible to continue the meetings with 
parents in the same number as originally planned. 

Administrative Organization 

As indicated before, two groups, approximately one-fourth 
of all incoming pupils in the tenth grade, were organized for 
the purpose of the Study and continued throughout the three 
years. The groups were selected for various reasons in order to 
get a cross section of the school. One group was average in 
scholarship and one above average, for the purpose of compari- 
son. One year the most consistent workers were chosen, regard- 
less of their intellectual ratings. Several groups had high intel- 
ligence quotients. 

The flexibility permitted by the new curriculum experiment 
made it possible to organize the work so that the community 
could be used extensively as a laboratory. Blocks of time were 
available in which groups could take trips to the art museiun. 
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welfare centers, and industrial plants. Not so many hours were 
required for classroom attendance, thus enabling the pupil to 
spend more time in investigation. 

Development of Philosophy 

When the new curriculum was organized, the faculty was con- 
cerned with keeping before the pupils the philosophy of un- 
changing values in the midst of changing conditions. After seven 
years the concern was the same, but it was necessary to restate 
that philosophy in terms dictated by increasing threats to a demo- 
cratic way of Hfe. This restatement follows: 

We believe the central purpose of education is to develop and 
foster the democratic way of life. The democratic way of life recog- 
nizes the worth of the individual and is developed through cooperative 
living and through the application of intelligence. Our belief in the 
worth of the individual leads us to study his needs in order to help 
him become an efiFective individual and social being. 

Because we believe in the democratic way of life, our chief concern 
is with the individual. Our responsibility is to create opportunities for 
the fullest possible development of his capacities. To iat end we try 
to understand him. We try to help him find his place in the world. 
His finest instincts must be satisfied. 

The individual cannot live alone; he must live with others. Our 
responsibility, then, is to encourage all opportunities for learning the 
value of cooperation through experience. Only through working 'with 
others vwth common purposes will he learn to accept responsibility for 
the common good. We believe that the value of cooperation lies in 
the fact that it pro’vddes the individual with unique opportunities for 
growth, both as an individual and as a social being. 

We have faith that problems which are in the life of the individual 
and in our democratic society can be solved, by the use of intelligence. 
If education is to be vital and if democracy is to survive, intelligent 
imderstanding and action must be at the heart of every hfe situation. 

Unsolved Problems 

Changes in courses of study and schedules often create new 
problems. When more is required in a regular program, the op- 
portunity to select other features is curtailed. It has been so 
in the new curriculum, where often the arts and foreign languages 
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have had to be elected as a fifth subject if the pupils wished to 
include them in their program of studies. 

A satisfactory science sequence or correlation with any other 
subject has not been established. Modifications in the biology 
requirements have been made to conform to the general objec- 
tives of the new curriculum. 

Certain features of the work have been incorporated into the 
program of the whole school, such as the correlation of English 
and social studies in the eleventh year. Literature and the re- 
quired social studies were based on “The American Scene,” 
and the same plan of double alternating periods with classroom 
libraries made its establishment feasible. It has been impossible, 
with the physical limitations and the proper respect for electives, 
to carry out a like program for all subjects. 

DiflBculties were met in inaugurating the new curriculum, since 
funds were insuflScient to purchase adequate equipment and to 
secure the necessary teaching and clerical help. Teachers were 
obliged to carry regular classes in addition to those of the new 
curriculum. Although there was much cooperative planning on 
the part of the faculty, the lack of schooltime for planning ham- 
pered the work. Community conferences, so highly desirable 
in such a program, had to be reduced to a minimum. This re- 
sulted in some lack of understanding of our purposes and activi- 
ties. Such a lack of understanding was particularly unfortunate 
in a community where many citizens use the vivid recollections 
of their own educational experiences to judge those of their 
children. 

A small secretarial staff made it almost impossible to keep the 
records adequately, to make the reports, and to give the clerical 
help so highly desirable in the establishment of a new plan. Field 
trips were often impossible because of the lack of transportation 
facilities. However, in spite of these handicaps, the faculty mem- 
bers engaged in the Eight-Year Study were fascinated by the 
possibilities and the opportunities offered in the new work, and 
would not of their own accord return to the old method. 

Significant Developments 

Probably one of the most significant developments in the new 
curriculum has been the increase of pupil-teacher planning. 
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This is a democratic process through which a group or individual 
with the teacher determines objectives, subject matter, limita- 
tions, methods of procedure, and ultimately shares in the evalua- 
tion of the complete unit of work. This type of planning had a 
gradual growth until it permeated all fields, with highly sig- 
nificant results in the -reactions of the pupils. They learned to 
set up their objectives clearly and to organize the work for ex- 
tended periods with better self-direction. Evaluation of his work 
by the individual pupil was a natural outgrowth of the pupil- 
teacher planning. This kind of evaluation proved to be one of 
the best means of developing the habits of critical thinking and 
recognition of standards of value. 

The school had never before used the resources of Cleveland 
and its environs to the extent that has been possible in the new 
curriculum plan. The curiosity of the pupils has been more gen- 
erally aroused in social problems, and the opportunity to make 
individual and group trips to see the practical workings of civic, 
social, and cultural institutions has resulted in a greater appre- 
ciation of the functions of government and the intellectual and 
cultural pursuits of the community. 

Another significant development of the Eight-Year Study was 
a concentrated effort on the part of the teachers to improve the 
processes and techniques of thinking. In every field the struc- 
ture, relationships, and organization of materials were empha- 
sized, while in mathematics specific methods of thinking were 
studied. 

Classroom procedure devoted to individual and cooperative 
planning and research has sometimes been misunderstood. Pu- 
pils and even teachers have thought that nothing was being ac- 
complished unless there was a formal recitation. This old con- 
ception has been gradually broken down. Not only in the new 
curriculum groups but throughout the school, the goal was to 
make every class period a working period. 

While the chief effort of the new cinrriculum has been directed 
toward techniques of critical thinking and the establishment of 
habits of study, these objectives have also brought about critical 
analysis of patterns of living. Old concepts have been challenged 
and the pupil has been helped to formulate a philosophy of life. 
Horizons have been broadened by increased time for reading, 
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free discussions, and interviews. The concerted attack in the vari- 
ous subject fields on the problem of propaganda may serve as an 
illustration of one type of broadening experience. The pupils 
were led to detect propaganda in various books and newspapers. 
Slides from the museum depicted its use in cartoons from the Civil 
War period to the present time. In mathematics, students outlined 
opposing arguments on controversial topics. 

An interesting experiment was carried on in geometry. The 
primary objective was the formation of better habits of think- 
ing, through the transfer of the if-than type of thinking to non- 
mathematical material. An effort was made to enable the student 
to understand the need for clarity and precision of statement, the 
importance of definition, the nature of proof in deductive argu- 
ment, and the absolute necessity for a background of information 
before any thinking should be done on any subject. These facts 
were emphasized: 

1. Postulates or premises or assumptions are not self-evident 
truths or eternal verities—rather, in the last analysis, they are 
statements that we choose to make, or beliefs that we accept. 

2. Euclidean geometry is not the only consistent system of 
geometry. 

3. Absolute truth is an ideal rather than a reality. 

Since reasoning with nonmathematical material is complicated 
by emotion and prejudice, it seemed wise to devote some time 
to the question of objectivity and to the commoner fallacies in 
reasoning. Some attention was also given to inductive methods 
of thinking— in particular, sampling, the use of analogy, and the 
drawing of conclusions from circumstantial evidence. 

Curriculum 

Social Studies, In the presentation of the new curriculum social 
studies program, certain beliefs were basic: 

1. The environment is dynamic and calls for a study of theories 
and programs designed to deal with change. The cianging na- 
ture of environment means that a competent citizenry must be 
able to handle new situations and know how to think through 
new problems. 

2. Social change through evolution is sanest and preferable. 
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3. Democracy best fits into an evolutionary environment. 
Democratic values include the concern for the dignity and worth 
of the individual, willingness to assume individual and group 
responsibility, and a faith in intelligence as the most effective 
means of furthering the common good. Thus the social studies 
teacher should be concerned with the emotional equipment of 
the student as well as with acquisition of content. 

4. The school should be an agency for promotion and recon- 
struction of society in the development of characteristics of be- 
havior which will enable the individual to foster the achievement 
of democratic values. 

From the above points of view, pertinent aims evolved: 

1. To enable the student to secure a realistic insight into 
the nature of evolving cultural patterns. 

2. To develop a wholesome framework of values to which 
the student is willing to give his allegiance. 

3. To develop individual personalities so that vital participa- 
tion in present-day culture can be had on the basis of rec- 
ognized and accepted values. 

In establishing the three-year social studies sequence, the fac- 
ulty had in mind the criteria pointed out in “The Social Studies 
Curriculum,” an article in the Fourteenth Year Book of the De- 
partment of Superintendents of the N.E.A.: 

1. The content, organization and techniques should contribute 
vitally to the proposed aims. 

2. Wasteful repetition should be avoided. 

3. Correlation with other fields should be easy and effective. 

4. Learning situations should bear reality. 

5. Students should be able to generalize from ideas of the 
sequence in relation to his own experiences. 

6. There should be adaptation to community characteristics. 

7. There should be adaptation to individual differences. 

8. There should be flexibility in that teacher and student 
should have large responsibility for determining sequence of 
units and approach to them. 

With these criteria as a basis, the following sequence evolved: 

Tenth grade. Problems characteristic of world community liv- 
ing; study of government and characteristics of nations in 
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world community; study of Industrial Revolution as it af- 
fected individual life of nations and their relationships; 
world economic planning made necessary by Industrial 
Revolution; methods of world cooperation. 

Eleventh grade. Problems of the American nation as an indi- 
vidual nation and in relation to the world community; 
world heritage of the American nation; structure of Amer- 
ican democracy; study of problems of the American na- 
tion and their world community implications; the Indus- 
trial Revolution in relation to American problems; Ameri- 
can influence as a world power. 

Twelfth grade. Philosophies of the student as an individual; 
changing status of the family; conservation of human re- 
sources; evaluation of ethical standards; educational op- 
portunity; social welfare; effect of technological processes 
on economic endeavor; vocational adjustments; expression 
of the will of the people through democratic process. 

A certain framework for the teaching of units outlined in gen- 
eral above was established by unifying agents uppermost in the 
minds of the teacher and student: 

1. Are themes of current life needs apparent; viz., interde- 
pendence, adaptation to change, man s use of nature, democracy 
and government, cultural heritage? 

2. Is the unit content realistic? For example; (a) Is a cur- 
rent life need present? (b) Is there contact with new cultural 
patterns and other significant fields of learning? (c) What cre- 
ative spirit is evident? (d) Is the major emphasis on content 
mastery or on learner growth? (e) Does the classroom reflect 
democracy in action? (f) Does the instruction bring out inter- 
relationships and allow the student to see a unity between other 
fields of learning? (g) Is there opportunity to study concrete 
problems in local, state, national, or world areas? (h) Is voca- 
tional guidance served? (i) Are community living and effective 
group action served? (j) Are tryout and exploratory purposes 
included? 

Methods of teaching were designed to attain the general goals 
for which the Eight-Year Study was established. Greater mastery' 
of learning was achieved through emphasis on the techniques of 
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study and research, wide use of all sources of information, weigh- 
ing of values, attack on problems in broad interlocking fields, 
pupil participation in evaluation of his own progress toward ob- 
jectives. 

Greater flexibility was made possible by the use of double 
periods for classwork, allowing for pupil planning, excursions, 
individual guidance; larger blocks of time permitted correlation 
with other subjects and caused the student to see all fields con- 
tributing to his objectives; larger blocks of time also allowed for 
more democratic action in group and committee work. 

Release of creative energies was furthered by analysis of prob- 
lems, because pupils learned to see the implications of inter- 
related problems and to draw conclusions therefrom; by student 
choice of activities in problem solving; by wide use of free dis- 
cussion and opinions, thus stressing pupil viewpoint, reasoning, 
and support of a position. 

More continuity of learning was effected by the elimination of 
brief courses and assignments and the substitution of student- 
planned areas of work; closer correlation with other subject 
fields, especially with English, art, and music; laboratory work 
to meet individual student needs, with stress on independent 
investigations. 

Democracy in action was evidenced by student planning; tol- 
erance of honest differences of opinion; the effort to understand 
world social structures and processes, with a view to correction; 
student cooperation; the emphasis on social justice and on critical 
judgment; the use of democratic procedure in the classroom; 
provision for the use of community resources and for cooperation 
between home and school. 

The social studies program at Shaker High School was designed 
to be comprehensive, in that provision was made for considera- 
tion of all fields of the social sciences. Often a field was treated 
as a separate subject, but always contributing toward the main 
objective. It was continuous in that it was possible to see defi- 
nite relationships forward and backward. When the same ele- 
ment of study was considered in more than one sequence, new 
aspects or implications were established in the higher sequence. 
It was uniform in that emphasis in all sequences was on the value 
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of the individual— looking toward his development of a construc- 
tive faith in those ideals and methods necessary for an enlight- 
ened citizenry. 

English. As has been stated, English, social studies, and art 
were organized into broad fields for a three-year sequence and 
the units in the English sequence were known as 'World Themes: 
Leadership and Social Justice,” "The Pageant of America,” and 
"The Individual and His Relationships.” 

The program for the tenth year. World Themes, included a 
study of Leadership— outstanding personahties of the last one 
hundred years— and Social Justice. In the study of leadership, 
class discussion and themes were based on the reading of biog- 
raphies, personal interviews, and an examination of modem 
dictatorship. A listing of the recurring characteristics that deter- 
mine leadership brought the question close to the various per- 
sonalities in the classroom, the school, and. the immediate com- 
munity; for, as one student said, "Whenever people think and 
act together, the need of leadership arises.” The novel, drama, 
poetry, and pictorial art contributed to the study of social justice. 

During the eleventh year the study of American literature 
and art emphasized the social implications of our melting pot, 
the beauty of our pioneer movements, and the significance of the 
American mind. This program included not only modem writings 
dealing with our mixed population but also classic literature of 
the world as a background to this modem melting pot. The pio- 
neer spirit was seen in a study of American types. A cross section 
of the American mind was revealed through a critical study of 
the drama, best sellers, moving pictures, radio, newspapers, and 
periodicals. This study of America stressed, above all else, the 
richness of our democratic heritage. The student, through his 
own analytical thinking, determined what democracy meant to 
him and what responsibilities it entailed. 

The last development in this three-year sequence was a study 
by the seniors of the individual in relation to his family and to 
himself. The angle of the family was studied through Hamlet and 
The Mill on the Floss, and through modern novels and drama. 
During the last half of the year the emphasis shifted from the 
family to the individuars philosophy, toward the ideals of friend- 
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ship, love, death, ambition, and happiness. Poetry of all ages, 
dramas of many countries, essays from Plato to Morley, and a 
group of modem plays and novels were used as bases for un- 
derstanding the ideals of others. 

From the beginning of this experiment, students were given 
much freedom and also much responsibility in foUovang their 
own interests. Teacher-pupil planning became an increasingly 
important factor in developing the English program. Before the 
student began his chosen work in any unit, he defined for him- 
self his objectives in that particular project, stating in what way 
he planned to achieve the desired results. This was the general 
procedure before any work was undertaken, whether by an in- 
dividual student, by small groups, or by the class as a whole. 
After the work mapped out had been completed, the results were 
criticized. Not only did the individual student evaluate his own 
personal achievement, but the class also evaluated its group 
activities. 

Testing was another method of evaluation. The Research De- 
partment furnished many standardized tests, and the students 
took an active interest in developing their own testing material. 
For example, the tenth grade students made, for machine scor- 
ing, tests covering twelve different classics. 

The English curriculum in every unit stressed the importance 
of developing the language skills. A program based on reading, 
creative writing, class discussions, oral and written reports, and 
drama interpretation not only furnished opportunities for de- 
veloping the basic skills involved in reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening, but also emphasized for the student the necessity 
of such training. 

Free reading was encouraged in all classes. Pupils^ reading 
lists, discussed at intervals with the teacher, reflected a wide 
range of subjects, types, and interests; but what was more grati- 
fying, they showed a keener discrimination from year to year. 
It might be noted here that the classroom library stimulated read- 
ing interest, but the school library, which is affiliated with the 
Cleveland Public Library, was able to supply an almost unlim- 
ited selection of titles. 

Throughout the three years the philosophy of enduring values 
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in a changing world was applied to ideas, human experiences, 
and literary qualities. 

Creative Arts. We believe that the best approach to an appre- 
ciation and understanding of the creative arts is through expe- 
rience. In the beginning of this eleventh grade course, students 
painted or wrote or sculptured, and expressed their own ideas or 
their own interpretation of an idea. Later they considered the 
work of a mature artist who had dealt with a similar theme or ma- 
terial, and found in their own experience a key to his meaning. In 
the statement of a problem and in the discussion of students’ work, 
no attention was given to technique. Points of technique might 
naturally come up for recognition, but the emphasis lay else- 
where. As soon as a student discovered— and that was very early 
in the work— that both teacher and class were interested in his 
expression of an idea and not in his skill or lack of it, he was 
freed from distrust of his own ability. Another experience inval- 
uable to the student was the discovery that his painting or his 
poem was valued because it was different from the rest and not 
because it conformed to a standard. Self-consciousness was lost 
when he found that he need not think of what someone else 
might do, but only of what he himself wanted to do. 

One of the major objectives of this arts program was to develop 
an understanding of the interrelationships of the arts. However, 
the attempt to relate subject fields through subject matter— as 
studying Negro art in the studio because the music class was 
singing Negro spirituals, or painting bits of English landscape 
because the writing class was reading U Allegro and II Penseroso 
—would have led to a false situation. The hving impulse behind 
the Negro music, or the poem, or the sculptured figure, was our 
concern. 

We chose three basic themes for the year s work. These formed 
a frame within which the choice and sequence of work were 
infinitely flexible. The themes were rhythm, color, and unity. 
Rhythm was chosen because it is fundamental and begins with 
the ‘live creature” himself. Color was chosen because of its uni- 
versal appeal. Unity was chosen because of its importance in all 
three arts— painting, writing, and music— and because of the 
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opportunity it gave to emphasize the wholeness of the year’s 
work. 

The major objectives of the creative arts course were as fol- 
lows: 

1. Understanding and enjoyment of the arts. 

2. Understanding of the basic relationship of the arts. 

3. Ability to interpret and express ideas through the medium 
of the arts. 

4. Satisfaction in expression and interpretation. 

5. Power to weigh, compare, and choose on a basis of selected 
values. 

6. Freedom from self-consciousness in expression. 

7. Realization of the value of individuality in expression and 
of self-reliance in judgment. 

In our approach to the study of rhythm, we thought in terms of 
motion which is, by some means, controlled. Although the 
specific classroom procedure varied from year to year, at one 
time our first step in the writing class was to ask students to re- 
call instances of familiar recurrent sounds, such as the dip of 
paddles, a trotting horse, falling rain, and so on, or of recurrent 
motion, such as waves on the beach or reapers at work. No special 
devices were suggested by the teacher, but the point was made 
that sound or motion can be conveyed in other ways than by 
actual description. Even in the students’ first attempts there were 
obvious efforts to express rhythm by words or patterns of words. 
Although nothing whatsoever was said about form, the majority 
of students attempted to express themselves in verse form rather 
than in prose. 

This period of expression was followed by a reading and dis- 
cussion, carried on by students themselves, of the writing done 
in the previous week. Conunents and criticism were encouraged, 
particularly in respect to the effects conveyed by a single bit of 
writing. Comparisons were readily made with the discovery that, 
varied though they were, all the interpretations were significant 
as individual expression. As a natural development, the students 
become interested in finding devices, such as the choice of words, 
the grouping of words, and a discriminating use of repetition, 
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which have helped to convey satisfying effects. As the final step, 
related poems and prose passages from varied sources were read 
for the purpose of comparison and evaluation. Revision of first 
attempts, if desired by the individual himself, and more writ- 
ing followed. 

The study of rhythm in the art class began with a simple state- 
ment to the effect that the artist can create the illusion of move- 
ment in a picture by the way he draws a moving object, such as 
a sailboat or a race horse, or by the way he draws objects swayed 
by an invisible force, such as the wind. The students were then 
asked to make a free composition in charcoal, such as “The Wind 
Blowing Trees,” bearing in mind that their subject was move- 
ment. These compositions were put on the wall the next week 
and discussed. There was no negative criticism and no hair- 
splitting. Students were interested in finding the compositions 
tibat best conveyed the feeling of motion, and in finding de- 
vices that helped in the effect. They found that some posi- 
tions of line show motion more than others, that repetition 
increases the effect, and so on. After this experiment in creative 
effort and discussion of the results, the teacher showed works 
of art in which the sensation of motion was conveyed— us- 
iag reproductions, or slides and illustrations in a projection 
lantern. 

This series of experiences was repeated in subsequent studies: 
feeling, expression, criticism, understanding, and appreciation; 
and, finally, again expression. New experiences were built upon 
what had gone before. For instance, when a student had fully 
understood that line, form, or color may be so organized as to 
give the impression of moving objects, he was then ready to 
understand the movement or rhythm that exists in a work of art 
where there is no objective motion. 

No attempt was made in the music class to have the students 
produce compositions. We believe that listening to music, when 
there is individual interpretation of what the composer has said, 
is not passive but creative. The fact that all we can see is an 
individual sitting quietly hstening does not prove that he is not 
having a true experience. 

Rhythm study in music began with the rhythms of primitive 
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dances, of the clapping of hands and the stamping of feet. Stu- 
dents came to realize that the human body functions rhythmi- 
cally and that dancing, skating, swimming, and like activities 
illustrate the kind of movement and control that are the essence 
of rhythm. The student’s enjoyment of music was stimulated 
through participation in singing folk songs, Negro spirituals, 
chanties, and selections from operas. Records were played on 
the phonograph, giving characteristic rhythms— '"Nutcracker 
Suite Waltzes,” "Tales from the Vienna Woods,” and so on. Later 
developments in the course were illustrated with records, and 
musical programs were given by members of the class or by fine 
musicians. 

These examples of the first approach to the study of rhythm 
in the three classes were characteristic of the work throughout 
the course. However, we wish to emphasize the fact that the pro- 
gram allowed greater freedom of individual selection and inter- 
pretation than might seem apparent from this brief description. 
That is, at no time was an individual bound by suggestions 
made to the group by the teacher. Frequently no suggestions 
were made at all, and the choice of subject was as varied as the 
group itself. For the purpose of comparison on the basis of se- 
lected values, however, we felt justified in having the group work 
on a subject common to all, yet broad enough for a wide range 
of interpretation. 

No attempt was made at any point to force integration of sub- 
ject matter; rather, our chief concern was to let students discover 
for themselves, or to help them find when necessary, fundamental 
relationships between the arts. It would sometimes happen that 
there was a natural carry-over from one class to another, as when 
the class painted "Under the Sea” compositions and later wrote 
upon the same subject; or when, after singing Christmas proces- 
sionals in the music class, they drew groups of moving figures 
in procession and in the dance. Such parallels were welcomed 
when the relationship was real and not superficial. 

A visitor would often say, "I can see how you can expect the 
students to produce compositions of rhythms in writing and 
music. But how do you go about it in painting?” or "I can see how 
you introduce them to color in the art class. But what do you do 
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with it in music and writing?” Such questions might be answered 
by specific examples of our studies in color. 

In the art class, color was first studied as color rhythm; that 
is, it was made clear that the eye follows naturally a sequence 
of color, like the rainbow, and that it is possible to compose with 
sequences. A subject such as a wave, chosen because it is in mo- 
tion and because the form is infinitely flexible, was given; the 
students tried to make the sequence of greens and blues— with all 
their variations of light and dark, bright and dull— build up and 
accelerate the suggested motion. This was dealing with color as 
objective color; ‘'This is green, and this is blue. What can I do 
with them?” or ‘Will the color of the green field look different in 
the distance?” The study of color passed on to the choice of color 
to express a mood, the subjective use of color. Here the possi- 
bilities were endless. 

In the writing class, students were asked to recall things seen 
and remembered for their color. Vivid descriptive passages from 
mature authors were read. All of this dealt with objective color, 
or the expression of color images through the use of color names. 
The study moved on to the creation of mood by suggestion, 
wherein no actual color name need be used. This we thought of 
as subjective color, and as the study progressed, always through 
self-expression first, the students came to feel the difference be- 
tween a colorful and colorless piece of writing. 

Color in music was considered from the point of view of tone 
with its variation in pitch and quality. Students became aware 
that voices and musical instruments differ in quality or tone 
color. This is objective. The study of subjective color or mood 
in music offered rich opportunities for creative listening. 

In dealing with the third theme, unity, our first approach was 
through the unity in a single art; then, toward the end of our 
year' s study, we turned to the art of the theatre and discovered 
how expression in all the arts may be used to make one coherent 
whole. Everything that had gone before in the years work could 
be drawn into this final study. 

Our conviction of the value of the creative arts course rests 
upon observation of the students’ behavior in class, and upon 
what they have said about it in conversation and in writing. All 
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of this, of course, is informal and there is no attempt to present 
it here as material which can be tabulated, checked, and com- 
pared. 

A senior student whose major interest was science, writing 
of her experience in this work after the lapse of a year, said, 
"I enjoyed the creative art more than any of the other topics 
[divisions of the art course]. It taught me that I could do things 
I had never dreamed of doing. I can’t tell you the fascination 
and satisfaction the course had for me.” 

This sheer enjoyment and the satisfaction of discovering one^s 
own expanding powers were reflected in varying degrees in the 
attitude of many students. After a discussion of classwork upon 
the wall, one member turned to the teacher and said, "Wiat 
strikes me about this lesson is that we could not possibly have 
done this at the beginning of the year!” In the studio the ma- 
jority of the class had to be forced to stop at the end of the 
hour. When the reading of students’ work had to be curtailed 
for lack of time, there was evident disappointment because all 
the contributions had not been read. 

A boy wrote an exceedingly interesting poem about a musi- 
cal theme dealt with in the music class. One of the most sig- 
nificant things about it, to the teacher, was the fact that the 
boy had claimed he was not interested in the music. This illus- 
trates the point that, although some of the class may say at the 
beginning of the work that they are not interested, sooner or 
later practically everyone produces something worth while in at 
least one of the arts. When that happens, and is recognized, the 
student s interest is won. 

The teachers who have been working with this course in 
the creative arts are convinced that it is worth while for students 
to have experiences that wiU lead to an understanding of the re- 
lationship of the arts* and that they must continually seek for 
relation^ps that are basic. They are convinced that the pro- 
cedure which provides for the student’s expression first, and 
follows it with discussion of his own work and the work of ma- 
ture artists, is the right one. AH the details which are given in 
this report to make the examples concrete and understandable 
might be changed or discarded. The underlying purpose of the 
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course can be carried out in many different ways, and if it is 
alive and real it will continuously change. 

Mathematics. One of the most insistent problems confronting 
the teacher of plane geometry is that of the transfer of the 
if-then type of linking to situations that are nonmathematical 
in character. The exercise on income tax evasion given later is 
a sample from a large body of teaching-testing material designed 
for this purpose. It should be explained that this material was 
planned for the use of students who for various reasons desired 
or required a rigorous and complete course in plane geometry 
and who had no extra time for research on current problems. 
These same students, however, were doing considerable research 
in current problems in a required course in social science. 

In the beginning an effort was made to use questions that 
were not only worthy of serious consideration but also of timely 
interest. Experience with the lengthy and laborious process of 
test construction soon suggested the wisdom of a backlog of items 
on problems of more permanent interest. 

These teaching-testing devices were designed to supplement 
and clarify class discussions concerning the essential nature of 
proof in any deductive argument or system of deductive reason- 
ing. In such discussions the place of definition in reasoned dis- 
course, or more broadly the need for understanding and agree- 
ment -by disputants concerning the meaning of important words 
and the nature of premises or assumptions, was explained. In- 
ductive proof was contrasted with the deductive; and inductive 
methods, such as sampling and the use of circumstantial evi- 
dence, were considered in some detail. The necessity for ade- 
quate information, prejudice as a hindrance to clear thinking, 
the importance of the selection of issues, and the commoner fal- 
lacies in reasoning were other topics to which some attention 
was given. 

An effort was made to include in all exercises questions to 
which the responses could be marked objectively. Some of the 
most valuable material did not yield itself to such treatment. 
As an illustration, an exercise designed to call attention to the 
need for understanding the meaning of words may be described. 
This exercise consists of two parts. The first part contains a few 
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paragraphs concerning the history of child labor in America, an 
exact statement of the child labor amendment which was still 
pending, and ten highly controversial statements by important 
persons concerning the desirability or undesirability of passage 
of the amendment. In the discussions which followed the read- 
ing of the first part of the exercise, students invariably arrived 
at the conclusion that not child labor but the wording of the 
amendment was the apparent issue. They usually accepted a 
challenge to improve the wording— after which they were handed 
the second part of the exercise, which explains in detail just why 
every important word was selected by the writers of the amend- 
ment in preference to another word of somewhat similar meaning. 

An exercise designed to give some practice in the weighing 
of evidence was written at the Progressive Education Workshop 
in Bronxville in 1937 with the advice and suggestions of Dr. 
Maurice L. Hartung and other members of the group. This ex- 
ercise was based upon the highly controversial subject of the 
Memorial Day riot at the Republic Steel plant in Chicago. It was 
customarily given in the second semester, after students had 
learned something about circumstantial evidence and after they 
had become thoroughly aware of the effects of prejudice upon 
thinking. Information was collected, one year, which indicated 
that students marked this exercise much more objectively than 
their parents. 

It is just as important for individuals, if they are to become ef- 
fective citizens, to learn to criticize the thinking done by other 
people as it is for them to learn to think for themselves. Learn- 
ing to read argumentative material intelligently is the first step 
in this process. The exercise which follows was intended pri- 
marily as a reading exercise. 

Geometry and Methods of Thinking 

On June 1, 1937, President Roosevelt sent a message to Congress 
demanding a congressional investigation of the evasion of income 
taxes by wealthy persons. A letter from Mr. Henry Morgenthau, 
Secretary of the Treasury, listing eight common devices of income tax 
evasion has prompted this message. 

To quote from President Roosevelt’s message: 
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"Methods of escape or intended escape from tax liability are many. 
Some are instances of avoidance which appear to have the color of 
legality; others are on the border line of legality; others are plainly 
contrary to the letter of the law. 

"All are alike in that they are definitely contrary to the spirit of 
the law. All are alike in that they represent a determined effort on 
the part of those who use them to dodge the payment of taxes which 
Congress based on the ability to pay. All are alike in that failure to 
pay results in shifting the tax load to the shoulders of others less able 
to pay, and in mulcting the Treasury of the Governments just 
dues. . . . 

"Very definitely, the issue immediately before us is the single one 
relating to the evasion or unethical avoidance of existing laws. Already 
efforts to befog this issue appear. Already certain newspaper pub- 
lishers are seeking to make it appear— first, that if an individual can 
devise unanticipated methods to avoid taxes which the Congress in- 
tended him to pay, he is doing nothing unpatriotic or unethical; and, 
second, that because certain individuals do not approve of high in- 
come tax brackets, or the undistributed earnings tax, or the capital 
gains tax, the first duty of the Congress should be the repeal or reduc- 
tion of these taxes. In other words, not one but many red herrings are 
in preparation.” 

A few days later Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan was interviewed by ship 
news reporters on the Queen Mary. Said he: 

"Taxing is a legal question pure and simple. Why shouldn’t they 
incorporate their yachts? Anyone has the right to do anything as long 
as the law does not say that it is wrong. I object strenuously to treat- 
ing income tax evasion as a moral issue. 

"Congress should know how to levy taxes. It is not up to us tax- 
payers to repair the mistakes of Congress.” 

It is only fair to mention the fact that Mr. Morgan corrected this 
statement in a later interview, but we may still study it as a point 
of view. 

Pakt I 

Just what do you think is the issue between President Roosevelt and 
Mr. Morgan; that is, on what question do they differ? Read the follow- 
ing questions and check the one which most nearly states the issue. 

— 1. Should income taxes be based on the ability to pay? 

— 2, Is the evasion of income taxes unpatriotic? 

— 3. Should a citizen obey the spirit or the letter of the law in 

paying income taxes? 
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— 4. Should the government reform the income tax laws? 

— 5. Should taxes in general be lowered? 

— 6. Axe income taxes in the upper brackets too high? 

Part II 

Both President Roosevelt and Mr. Morgan have arrived at very 
definite conclusions in their thinking. Read the following statements 
carefully. Place an “R” in front of the statement which you think best 
represents the conclusion of President Roosevelt and an "M” in front 
of the statement which best presents the conclusion of Mr. Morgan. 
Conclusions 

— 1. Congress should close the loopholes in the income tax laws. 

— 2. Many of the common methods of tax evasion are perfectly 

legal. 

— 3. Rich men with high-priced lawyers do not have to pay in- 

come taxes. 

— 4. The evasion of income taxes is a legal rather than a moral 

matter. 

— 5. There is no reason why wealthy persons should not incorporate 

their yachts. 

— 6. Income tax evaders should be prosecuted. 

— 7. Citizens who use the eight common devices mentioned by 

Secretary Morgenthau are guilty of an imethical practice. 

— 8. Newspaper publishers should not be permitted to divert the 

attention of the pubhc from the real issue. 

— 9. Disapproval of huge expenditures for relief and other forms of 

aid for the destitute is the real cause of tax evasion. 

— 10. The evasion of income taxes shifts the tax burden from the 
shoulders of the wealthy to those of the poor. 

Part IH 

Both President Roosevelt and Mr. Morgan draw their conclusions 
from opinions, underlying beliefs, or generalizations which may be 
called "assumptions” or "premises.” Read the following statements 
carefully. Place an “R” in front of the statement which you think best 
represents President Roosevelt’s premise and an "M” in front of the 
statement which you think best represents Mr. Morgan’s premise. 
Premises 

— 1. Any law, however well intentioned, is a bad law if it does 

not work. 

— 2. Taxation from every aspect is a legal rather than a moral 

matter. 
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— 3. A government wliich expects a citizen to treat his taxes as an 

obUgation of honor should treat its expenditures of the citizen’s 
money as an obligation of honor. 

— 4. Where the government is concerned, no one considers it 

wrong to get away with what he can. 

— 5. Taxpayers who comply with all the terms of the law should 

not be censured for paying no more than they owe. 

— 6. The evasion of an existing law is an unethical practice, 

— 7. Clever politicians frequently attack wealthy citizens in order 

to divert attention from their own mistakes and failures. 

— 8. A severe and unjust tax will always be accompanied by con- 

siderable tax evasion, 

— 9. An attack upon the lawful revenues of a government is an 

attack upon the whole structure of the government, 

— 10. A wealthy man should administer his property not only for 
his own good but also for the good of the state. 

Classroom Practices 

Our philosophy emphasizes the worth of the individual, the 
value of cooperation, and reliance on intelligence for the solu- 
tion of personal and social problems. Classroom practices in the 
new curriculum work were the outgrowth of this philosophy. The 
individual was taught the techniques of research, how best to 
organize his time, and he was given experiences which develop 
initiative, self-reliance, and a sense of responsibility. Group ex- 
periences which develop tolerance, cooperation, and respect for 
the democratic method were provided. 

Constant practice in democratic methods of procedure was 
given by teacher-pupil planning, by student participation in 
forums and panel discussions, and by student committees repre- 
sentative of their groups. It was customary for student commit- 
tees to arrange for many of the educational trips that were taken. 

The evolution of the art survey course required of seniors in 
the Eight-Year Study was an illustration of experience in a 
democratic procedure. Representative student committees had 
an increasing share in planning this course so that it became more 
flexible and varied each year. 

Frequently students or teachers (or both) invited interested 
parents or leaders in the community to the classroom to par- 
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ticipate in group discussions on important problems. These 
speakers, who were experienced in business or professional fields, 
motivated the consideration of possible solutions. Visitors in the 
classroom were also urged to participate in discussions. This 
procedure, which was made possible by the flexibility of the 
whole program, had its public-relations value in that it made 
the community conscious of the readiness of the school to face 
present-day problems. 

In addition to those practices which developed cooperative 
experience within the group, there were others concerned pri- 
marily with the development of the individual. He had to be 
taught the procedures of learning and helped to solve his per- 
sonal problems. 

Students acquired some of the procedures of learning by at- 
tempting to solve research problems of their own selection. They 
were required to make a plan, to collect adequate information, 
and to organize their material in some final form. 

In the collecting of information, the teacher acted as adviser. 
Often he suggested sources of information outside the class- 
room and sources of information other than books. The student 
was then at liberty to go anywhere in the community or in the 
city of Cleveland in search of material. Reports based on this 
individual research were commonly made to the group. 

Special methods of gathering information had to be taught 
when sources other than books were used. For example, where 
it was a matter of interviewing a prominent man, the student 
had to be instructed in the techniques of interviewing. It is 
worthy of note that many of the students considered the infor- 
mation gleaned from interviews with men who were leaders as 
most helpful to them in planning their own futures. 

Creative expression was given emphasis in the new curriculum 
work. Special opportunities in creative writing, music, and art 
were offered wdth the purpose of stimulating creative imagina- 
tion expressed in art forms. In all fields there was constant em- 
phasis on originality. Whenever the nature of the work per- 
mitted, a wide range of subject and treatment was offered to the 
student. 

The practices which have been described made it possible 
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not only for the teacher to know the students more intimately 
but also for students to become better acquainted with one an- 
other. The large blocks of time, informality of classroom proce- 
dure, and the sense of group responsibility created a situation 
in which teacher and classmates helped the individual to over- 
come those inner conflicts, repressions, stresses, and hurts which 
are inevitably a part of the adjustment of growing youth. 



THE TOWER HILL SCHOOL 

WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 

In 1923, less than four years after the Tower Hill School had been 
founded, it was surveyed by a committee of three nationally 
known educators. The board of trustees wished to find out what 
was needed to make this new institution of the greatest useful- 
ness to its patrons and to the larger program of Delaware, which 
was itself making educational history under the revolutionary 
New School Code of 1919. As a result of the survey the trustees 
of the school, influenced by the example of the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, decided to fall in line with the newer educa- 
tional trends that were rapidly modifying educational practices, 
and to adopt a modem educational program. 

For a year prior to the opening of the new building in Septem- 
ber, 1920, the school was located temporarily in two residences. 
In 1927 the auditorium wing was expanded to provide music 
and art studios, and later two new athletic fields and a club- 
house were added. Recently, alterations in the main building 
have been made to increase the facilities of the science labo- 
ratory. 

The present enrollment of the school is about 300 pupils, rep- 
resenting families of business executives, research chemists, 
bankers, brokers, and other business and professional men. Ap- 
proximately 14 per cent of the students at Tower Hill (includ- 
ing children of the faculty) hold scholarships, either from the 
trustees or from the Home and School Association, which of- 
fers two scholarships each year. Most of the scholarship holders, 
excepting children of the faculty, are in grades IX through XII. 
Approximately 85 per cent of the graduates of Tower Hill enter 
college each year, and at present about 100 of its graduates are 
enrolled in 30 leading colleges. 

Tower Hill has always welcomed visitors who may be inter- 
ested in observing its methods. Some 500 parents and teachers 
from Delaware and adjoining states visit the school each year. 
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The school also has a system of assistant teachers who serve a 
years apprenticeship under the close guidance of supervisory 
members of the staff. 

The Development of the School Program 

Nature of the School Program at the 
Beginning of the Study 

In September, 1933, the school had behind it ten years of ex- 
perience with what the pubhc insists upon calling “progressive” 
education, although the school staff itself has assiduously avoided 
the label “progressive” on the basis that such a designation im- 
plies commitment to a fixed set of methods and principles rather 
than the open-minded, self-critical attitude upon which the 
school has prided itself. It persists in believing that the fastest 
progress can be made in the middle of the road. 

These ten years had convinced the staff and a reasonable 
proportion of the patrons that the school had justified its evolu- 
tionary program, which may be described briefly as possessing 
these characteristics; (1) a competent staff continuously en- 
gaged in self-evaluation and research on its problems; (2) an 
organized and active plan of cooperation between the school and 
the home; (3) an increasingly unified program from the kinder- 
garten through the senior year; (4) considerable progress in 
developing curricular materials and experiences that were vital 
and significant to the children, although many gaps and inade- 
quacies were admitted; (5) a growing sense in both teachers 
and pupils of understanding, participation, and cooperation in 
all the affairs of the school community; (6) a program that was 
successful as judged by the usual tests of achievement and by the 
success of the graduates in college. 

Overview of the Total School Program 

Evolution of the Present Program. For two years before the 
school became a participant in the Eight-Year Study, the staff, 
trying to find out what relation, if any, existed between the ac- 
tivities of the school and such generalized goals as character, 
responsibility, cooperation, and many other traits, had been work- 
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ing on a detailed study of all its habitual procedures to try to 
discover to what extent they served to develop these desirable 
traits. Homework, parties, athletics, student government, teacher 
attitudes, and prescribed curricula were all listed and analyzed 
as to character-forming effects. Committees had been organized 
and were already at work, but with little sense of direction, 
on an attempt to define our common objectives and to test them 
in every possible school situation. 

When the Eight-Year Study began, much of the spadework 
had been done. Our major goals, as agreed upon by the entire fac- 
ulty, were: (1) social cooperation, (2) critical thinking, (3) ap- 
preciation, and (4) mental and physical health. To these four, an- 
other— skills— was added later. A committee was organized to 
study each of these five objectives. These committees became in 
effect study groups to develop the significance of the objectives 
and their implications for changes in the curriculum. The five 
chairmen, together with the director of the whole study of ob- 
jectives and evaluation in the school, have constituted a kind 
of executive and coordinating group. Undoubtedly one of the 
most beneficial results that has come to the school from its par- 
ticipation in the Study has been the opportunity of sharing in 
the work of the Committees on Objectives. Every member of 
the staff, from the kindergarten through the senior year, volun- 
teered to serve on one of the five committees. 

During the years, a constant effort has been made not only to 
keep our objectives clearly before us but to test their accomplish- 
ment by questionnaires, anecdotal records, check sheets, and con- 
ferences. 

In addition to definite gains in the building of desirable at- 
titudes on the part of pupils, this long-term task has resulted in 
better classroom procedure, more sustained effort to evaluate 
every sort of situation, and a marked increase in the ability of 
the faculty to think together and to develop a common philos- 
ophy. 

Administrative Organization. For many years Tower Hill has 
been working toward a democratically organized school admin- 
istration. Participation in several whole-school studies has has- 
tened that development because of the division of labor re- 
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quired. Like any real democratic institution, the school is built 
upon the cooperation of participating groups and individuals, 
lliese groups, each carrying specific responsibihties, yet v^ork- 
ing closely with the headmaster and each other, are: the trustees, 
the faculty, the students, the parents. 

Actually the curriculum is planned, in general, by the faculty 
individually or in groups, with some participation by the stu- 
dents. 

The headmaster seeks joint faculty action and participation 
through group discussion. Frequent meetings of the faculty as 
a whole or in smaller groups foster understanding of school 
policies and give opportunity for joint thinking and acting. At 
the end of each school year the whole staff meets in conference 
for the purpose of summing up the assets and liabilities of the 
past year. Using these concrete notes as a basis for action, the 
faculty is able to work together the following year to promote 
the general school welfare. 

Democratic participation among the faculty is further gained 
by the committee form of organization. Standing committees, ap- 
pointed by the headmaster, act in the follovdng areas: objectives, 
library, health and safety, records, museum, study and use of 
motion pictures, dining room, scholarships, editing, and social 
life. 

Just as important as the formally organized committees are the 
many kinds of informal cooperative action between individuals 
and groups. Teachers assist one another in teaching, plan the cur- 
riculum together, and in other ways helps to create a feeling of 
cooperation rather than competition with each other. Many of 
these are merely "conferences,” sometimes meeting only once, 
informally, to discuss or act on a given problem. As a result, 
individual teachers are aware of the immediate objectives of 
fellow teachers, and the faculty becomes a better-loiit organ- 
ization. 

Of the committees formed during the past two years to act over 
a long period of time, four might be mentioned for their efficacy 
in fostering joint faculty philosophy and in securing unified fac- 
ulty action. They were the Committee on the Tower Hill Man- 
ual, the Committee for the Study and Use of Motion Pictures, 
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the Committee for Reporting on the Eight-Year Study, and the 
Committee on Revision of the Eighth Grade Curriculum. 

After a need had been expressed frequently by various teachers 
at Tower Hill for some kind of handbook or manual describing 
the characteristic policies and procedures of the school, the sug- 
gestion was made that a committee, broadly representative of 
the entire faculty, be appointed to prepare the manual. 

This "group project,” with the assistance of the entire faculty, 
was undertaken and completed in less than a year, resulting in a 
mimeographed first edition of the Tower Hill School Manual. 

In like manner the entire faculty undertook another joint cre- 
ative problem in the writing of a book after a years work on the 
Motion Picture Project. Using material submitted by every 
member of the staflF, an editorial committee sorted and selected 
available data, edited material, and submitted a volume entitled 
A School Looks at Motion Pictures to the American Council on 
Education. 

The third attempt at cooperative writing on the part of the 
faculty is this present report. 

A committee of a different nature, but acting on an important 
school problem, was the one concerned with the revision of the 
eighth grade curriculum. Because it had been felt for some time 
that the experiences of the eighth grade should be better coordi- 
nated and balanced, a large committee of teachers involved dis- 
cussed the problem at some length and made suggestions for a 
modified curriculum as well as for changes in personnel; in addi- 
tion, it presented various "ideal” programs for the eighth grade. 
After considerable discussion the suggestions were referred to 
the headmaster and a modified program put into effect. 

The students, too, have their place in the administration of 
the school. With the headmaster serving as coordinator of student 
activities, and with various faculty members as advisers, the stu- 
dent body has a real share in planning and executing appropriate 
activities. 

Extracts from the Manual reveal the school policy in such 
matters: 

Children learn purposefully when they recognize close relationship 
to their own needs and interests. . . . Naturally, purpose must be 
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guided in wordi-wliile directions. This kind of guidance allows a wide 
range of choice and freedom in the use of initiative and is very diflEerent 
from the procedure in which adults set all the standards, select ma- 
terials, and develop them without reference to desires or reasons for 
learning on the part of children. 

Tower HiU believes that it has a definite obligation to teach and 
practice the principles of democracy in every area of school life . . . 
that we should interpret and promote democratic principles ... by 
utilizing democratic procedures appropriate to the maturity of the 
pupil in every type of relationship within the school as a community. 

The school believes strongly in the general principle that students 
profit most from shared responsibilities. The teacher, because of wider 
knowledge and experience, may know best what goal should be 
achieved, but very frequently the ideas of children are invaluable in 
choosing which one of several means is best to reach the goal. . . , 

Various activities for which students have entire or partial 
responsibility are mentioned in detail later in this report. Their 
growing share in helping to plan academic work is discussed in 
the sections on the social studies, English, and science cur- 
riculums. 

While the parents play a less important role in the adminis- 
trative organization than do the trustees, faculty, students, or 
headmaster, they have an indirect eflFect in forming the policies 
of the school, resulting chiefly from the Home and School organ- 
ization, parent-teacher conferences, and parent study groups. 

The Home and School Association, organized into committees, 
has its Hostess Committee, which arranges for daily hostesses to 
care for visitors at the school; its Education Committee, which 
plans special lectures and study groups and appoints grade chair- 
men who arrange for group conferences of parents; its Scholar- 
ship Committee, parent Dial editor. Program Committee, and 
Membership and Attendance Committee. 

It may be seen, then, that, while the administration is demo- 
cratically organized, each group has its special part to play, thus 
freeing the others for their particular jobs. 

Thus the school may feel a certain amount of satisfaction be- 
cause of an organization which encourages the cooperation of 
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all groups. Especially does the relationship between the faculty 
and headmaster seem to be one of understanding and loyalty. 
In an institution where responsibility is shared, individuals natu- 
rally use their abilities with greater spontaneity, ease, and enjoy- 
ment. So it is at Tower Hill that many of the faculty are stim- 
ulated to work on their own initiative and to take on extra work 
because they are interested, rather than because of outside 
pressure. 

As a result of organization, too, the relationship of the Upper 
and Lower Schools is a particularly happy one. Many faculty 
meetings are attended by aU members of the staff, while all stand- 
ing committees include Upper and Lower School teachers. Each 
group, aware of the necessity for continuous student growth 
throughout the thirteen school years, keeps in touch with the 
progress of the other group, so that there is no great break for 
the student in his changes from grade to grade. 

The organization fosters a philosophy of incalculable value to 
an institution that is developing and improving. The staff is con- 
vinced of the necessity of making constant attempts to state and 
revise the philosophy and policies of the school. It is this belief 
that keeps a faculty ahve to the purposes and goals of educa- 
tion, alert to the possibilities of improvements to be made, and 
confident that a cooperating group can bring about desirable 
changes in children. Greatly stimulated by the conviction of 
the headmaster and the faculty, this philosophy has without 
doubt been fostered also by participation m the Eight-Year Study, 
and has become more firmly embodied in our own thinking be- 
cause of the Study. 

Failures, Conflicts, and Unsolved Problems. All schools, like 
all other institutions, have tmsolved problems. This situation is 
less unfortxmate than it sounds, for problems are not always detri- 
mental. They may even constitute a source of strength if the 
difficulties are recognized and attacked by a faculty hoping al- 
ways to improve their practices. Thus the conflicts at Tower 
HiU often form a point of departure for faculty meetings and for 
faculty-student discussions. 

A few of the questions facing the school now may be traced 
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to tihie Eight-Year Study, but most of them are the result either 
of factors common to many modem schools or of the particular 
combination of circumstances in our school. 

They are concerned chiefly with experimentation, relations 
with the community, relations with colleges, and the curriculum. 
They are stated below in the form of questions, for as such they 
have confronted us and demanded our attention: 

1. Experimentation 

a. How can security be given pupils, parents, and teachers 
in making significant departures from the conventional 
pattern of college preparation? 

b. How can we deal with curriculum differences between 
Tower Hill and the more traditional schools to which 
a few of our students change? 

c. How can we give Latin courses of broad background, 
and include as much drill as is necessary to pass exam- 
inations of the Secondary Education Board? 

2. Relations with the Community 

a. How can the community misunderstanding of the term 
“progressive’' be clarified? 

b. How can a private school best work with the commu- 
nity to avoid class feeling? 

3. Relations with Colleges 

a. What can be done about the following diflSculty? (The 
means of reporting to colleges such intangible forms 
of achievement as ability to do research, growth in 
study habits, power of leadership, and critical thinking 
is still unsatisfactory.) 

b. What can we do about the situation faced by students 
taking the April Scholastic Aptitude Test, which con- 
tains a mathematical section? (Because of the individ- 
ualized programs made possible in accordance with the 
Eight-Year Study, our pupils have had varying branches 
and amounts of mathematics. This would not make 
much difference if the test were really one of aptitudes. 
Actually it tests techniques as well as aptitudes. ) 

4. The Curriculum 
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ject matter content be balanced for individual pupils 
to prevent one area from dominating another; e.g., 
social studies excluding mathematics? 

b. How can curriculum be kept from too hastily planned 
changes which might be labeled opportunism? 

c. Has the Eight-Year Study, as a whole, tended to glorify 
the contemporary, with a corresponding loss of endur- 
ing values which are traditionally supposed to be 
derived from the more standardized cultural experi- 
ences? 

d. How can we avoid confusing verbal facility with 
thoughtful, painstaking performance? 

e. Does emphasis on the creative arts in a curriculum 
encourage dilettantism, because of the lack of tested 
procedures and rehable forms of evaluation? 

f. How can the community be used to best advantage in 
the junior high school? 

g. How can a single course be planned to meet the needs 
not only of students going to college but also of those 
who want simply a “general course”? 

Significant Developments in the School 
Curricular Developments 

The Frogram of Studies, In each year of the Upper School, be- 
ginning with the seventh grade, Tower Hill unites in one course 
or ‘T^lock” several related fields of subject matter under the di- 
rection of one teacher, who is assisted in planning and teaching 
by other teachers in related areas. This ‘iDlock” meets for a long 
period each day, lasting from 90 minutes to 135 minutes. How- 
ever, there has been a trend away from the core program toward 
a correlated program whenever it fits into the subject matter 
being studied. Thus there are occasions when the teacher is 
working alone, and other occasions when 5 or 6 teachers may be 
cooperating in a particular um*t. 

The blocks in each year include the following major topics or 
fields: 

Seventh grade, A comparison of the cultures of North, Cen- 
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tral, and South America. Related fields: English, art, dra- 
matics, and music. 

Eighth grade. Three Centuries of Progress in America. Re- 
lated fields: English, art, dramatics, science, and music. 

Ninth grade. Ancient civilizations: Egyptian, Greek, and 
Roman. Related fields: English, art, music, and dramatics. 

Tenth grade. Medieval civilization. Related fields; English, art, 
dramatics, science, and music. 

Eleventh grade. General science. Related fields; history and 
the arts. 

Twelfth grade. The American Scene. A study of the back- 
ground and present trends of American life. Related fields: 
history, English, and the arts. 

In connection with the 'l)locks” outlined in the foregoing para- 
graphs, it should be pointed out that they are not to be regarded 
as “culture epochs” to be studied as material for problem solving 
from an adult point of view, but as actually best suited to the 
probable needs of our adolescent pupils. The staflF believes that 
the much-discussed “needs” of adolescence are not fully under- 
stood by anyone and only vaguely by the pupils themselves, but 
that through a flexible organization of the rich resources of the 
past, as well as of the present, abundant opportunity is given for 
the really vital concerns of young people to emerge and receive 
consideration. Whether we call a course “Medieval Civilization” 
or “Social and Economic Security” matters much less than does 
the quality of the instruction guiding the selection and organiza- 
tion of ideas. 

While every student takes the "iDlock,” there is ample provision 
for individual or group needs and interests within the unified 
course; also, apart from the block each pupil elects such other 
subjects as meet either his special aptitude or his future voca- 
tional and academic needs. These electives, chosen under care- 
ful guidance, are also designed to give balance to each pupils 
program of studies. Mathematics, science, foreign language, and 
art courses are available for these special purposes. 

In the seventh grade the curriculum is largely a continuation 
of the Lower School plan of having a home room teacher to unify 
the course of study and to teach most of the academic subjects. 
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The Science Program. The science program at Tower HiU 
School has been developed with the aim of meeting the needs 
of a student body, the greater part of which enters college. In a 
small school this presents certain diflSculties not encountered 
in larger systems. The needs of both those who intend to spe- 
cialize in science and those who will take no further science 
must be met. Neither group can be neglected, while the small 
number of instructors available makes separate classes imprac- 
ticable. To meet this situation, Tower Hill was already experi- 
menting with various programs at the beginning of the Eight- 
Year Study. 

The plan evolved as most suitable provided a course in physi- 
cal science for all eleventh graders. Those who wished further 
science were allowed to elect one-semester courses in chemistry 
and physics during the senior year. In this way the needs of 
both groups could be met. The eleventh grade course was flexi- 
ble enough to provide for both nonspeciahsts and those who were 
later to major in science. Not being a classical physics or chem- 
istry course, it could avoid the technical diflSculties that make 
such courses unsuitable for general students. At the same time, 
it provided suflScient background for special students so that an 
intensive half-year course in the senior year gave adequate 
preparation for college entrance examinations. 

The publication of Science in General Education'^ oflfered an 
opportunity to re-examine the objectives of the course; the result 
was an outline of a course in which student needs and qualities of 
personality were made the criteria for the selection of course 
content and teaching technique. 

A recent trend in the school is in the direction of correlating 
the work in the physical sciences with that in other subject mat- 
ter fields. The first unit so designed was in connection with the 
study of the machine. As the machine was being studied at the 
same time that the social science course was dealing with the 
Industrial Revolution, correlation arose naturally. The work 
was discussed first by the eleventh grade instructors, then planned 

^ Science in General Education, Report of the Committee on the Func- 
tion of Science in General Education, Progressive Education Association 
Publications, New York, Appleton-Century, 1938. 
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with the assistance of the students. A preliminary study of the 
simple machine was made in the laboratory, and the principles 
involved were the subject of lecture demonstrations and class 
discussions. Students in the social science and English classes 
made individual investigations supplementing the science work. 
These dealt mainly with the effects of the Industrial Revolution 
on the hf e of the people, bringing in such topics as urbanization, 
development of slums, wages and hours, child labor, working 
conditions, and various small-scale socialistic experiments which 
took place during the nineteenth century. Also included were 
the social and economic ideas derived from this revolution by 
such figures as Owens, Fourier, St. Simon, Karl Marx; the effect 
of literary figures and intellectuals, particularly in England, as 
represented by Mary Wollstonecraft, Shelley, Byron, Dickens, 
Gaskell, and Godwin. The effect of this thought as reflected in 
the extension of the franchise and in social legislation in England, 
in France under the Third Republic, and in Germany under 
Bismarck was also studied. 

In order to make this new approach most effective, the class 
decided to summarize this work in the various areas by present- 
ing an assembly program produced by the students. Although 
the instructors cooperated, the concept of the program and the 
writing of the production were made a student project. This 
correlation eventually involved the fields of the natural sciences, 
social studies, English, the arts, shop, and dramatics. 

An interesting by-product of this study was the discovery of 
the value of the assembly program as a teaching device in the 
course described. In this particular unit the assembly program 
produced by the students had for its theme 'The Trial of Mr. Ad- 
vancing Science.” Advancing Science was accused of being re- 
sponsible for the social and economic ills of modem society. The 
attorney for the defense, on the other hand, depicted the accused 
as one of the great benefactors of mankind. Through medicine 
he had saved millions of lives; through inventions he had pro- 
vided new opportunities for employment; through mass pro- 
duction he had opened up a new world of comfort and beauty. 
The evidence pro and con was presented by a series of dramatic 
scenes, and the judgment of Advancing Science was left to the 
audience. 
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As shown by student judgments, this experiment in correlation 
proved so successful that in the twelfth grade another unit, on 
War and War Industries, was attempted, correlating with the 
social studies and dealing with material not usually included in 
science courses. This unit had for its theme “The Relationship of 
Scientific Research to Modem Warfare,'' and included not only 
social and natural science but also vital events of the day, in- 
dustrial opportunities within the community, and the applica- 
tion of science principles. The study followed preliminary units 
on Measurement and Laboratoiy Procedure, and a unit on the 
Properties of Matter. 

In undertaking this study the students listed the subjects they 
wished to investigate. These were centered around the following 
themes: 

1. Chemical Warfare ( two students ) 

2. Explosives (one student) 

3. Chemistry of the Soil and Hydroponics (one student) 

4. Nitrogen Fixation (one student) 

5. Dyes (two students) 

6. Aerial Photography and Map Making (one student) 

7. Principles and Development of Aviation (two students) 

8. Submarine and Its Development (one student) 

9. Synthetics (one student) 

10. Ores and Their Location (two students) 

11. Radio and Its Wartime Uses (one student) 

12. Death Rays (one student) 

13. Sinrgery, Antiseptics, Disinfectants (two students) 

This unit cut across subject matter areas. The topic of ex- 
plosives, for example, lent itself to the development of the con- 
cept of oxidation. The topic of death rays served as the basis for 
a survey of the entire spectrum of rays. Rather obscure inter- 
relationships could be brought out very strikingly by such a unit. 
Thus the study of the fixation of nitrogen was related both to 
the study of the action of explosives and to the study of the 
chemistry of the soil. The investigation of explosives provided a 
satisfactory way of studying the Bernoulli effect and streamlining; 
the investigation of naval warfare led to an understanding of fluid 
pressure and Pascal's principle. 

The ultimate value of such units as those described lay in so 
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thoroughly arousing the interest of the students that they carried 
out many worth-while projects under their own initiative. The 
degree of self-direction achieved was most gratifying, and the 
impetus of their own enthusiasm was such as to lead them on to 
much more thorough work than had marked their earlier achieve- 
ments. 

The Social Studies Program. During the past few years cer- 
tain characteristics have developed in the social studies courses. 
By agreement among the social studies teachers, particular at- 
tention is paid to the following topics in studying any given 
period and people: (1) scientific developments, (2) economic 
developments, (3) home life, (4) religious practices, (5) govern- 
ment and law, (6) international relations, (7) the arts, (8) edu- 
cation. 

Thus important themes run through the entire social studies 
program, giving continuity from year to year and allowing in- 
dividuals to carry on projects in any of these fields from one 
year to another. This program leads to an increased amount of 
student-teacher planning. Another characteristic has been the 
trend away from the core program toward a correlated program 
whenever it fits into the subject matter being studied. A third 
characteristic has been the increased attention to the arts as 
media for classroom use. Inasmuch as social studies is required 
throughout the school for all students, the faculty agrees that 
many and varied opportunities should be given in this field for 
the pursuit of student intefests which a full schedule of academic 
courses would not otherwise permit. 

Largely as a result of the Eight-Year Study the ninth grade 
course was modified to include fewer areas of subject matter. 
Where formerly the group had studied the Egyptian, Hebrew, 
Greek, Roman, Babylonian, and Assyrian civilizations, now the 
Babylonian-Assyrian study has been discontinued and more 
stresses is placed on the study of Rome. This allows for natural 
correlation with Latin. There is considerable flexibility in the 
course from year to year. While each civilization is not presented 
from the standpoint of the eight areas mentioned above, at least 
one civilization is so studied. The time element is the determin- 
ing factor in what may or may not be done. Many individual 
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projects are carried on, particularly in connection with the Art 
Department. 

Throughout the year emphasis is placed upon our debt to these 
ancient civilizations. An attempt is made to compare problems 
of the present day with those of the past, to develop a deeper 
appreciation of the culture bequeathed to us, and to broaden the 
knowledge of the group from the geographical as well as the 
historical point of view. 

A typical tenth grade unit is a study of modern Nazi Germany 
in its relation to the past. This naturally involves a review of the 
Teutonic tribes and their customs, many of which are brought 
out in the Nibelungenlied. The Music Department assists with 
the Wagnerian operas based on this epic. Thus the whole study 
contributes to the students' knowledge of modern nationalism 
and to the understanding of the people at the beginning of the 
so-called Dark Ages. 

A larger part of the year in the tenth grade is applied to a study 
of the Renaissance period, particularly as a period of change: 

1. Government. The beginnings of the breakdown of feudalism 
and the development of centralized government. 

2. Economics. The results of the period of discovery, leading 
to the development of stock companies, mercantilism, and 
resulting colonization. 

3. Architecture. A review of Roman and Byzantine archi- 
tecture, the development of the Romanesque and Gothic, 
and the later decadent Renaissance architectmre. 

4. Art. The development of realism; the trend away from 
church subjects. 

5. Music and Drama. The breaking away from the church 
environment, leading to the development of new forms. 

6. Languages. The development of national languages in con- 
trast with Latin, and their contributions to nationalism, 

7. Reformation, An application of the scientific method to 
philosophy and religion. 

8. Science. The development of the scientific method. 

For the most part, the breaking away from authoritarianism is 
stressed. The study is rich in opportunities for individual research 
and hobby pursuits. 
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The eleventh grade course has been marked by increased 
correlation with the science course. A unit on the Industrial 
Revolution and its effect on modem life resulted in “The Trial 
of Mr. Advancing Science.” This play, written by the class, has 
already been described. 

Another such unit was that on War and War Industries. In 
social studies most of the topics chosen were directly related to 
those selected in the science class. These projects were carried 
out in a variety of ways, such as map and statistical chart 
making, personal interviews, and research. Students gave reports 
on which other members of the class took notes. The student 
selecting the topic of explosives for her project studied the de- 
velopment of the industry, types of explosives, war and peace- 
time uses, and the value of die industry in the United States. 
Those investigating chemical warfare made a study of the dye 
and nitrogen industries. These studies brought in problems deal- 
ing with the building of Muscle Shoals during the first World 
War; its history after the war, including a study of the TVA; 
discussions of government operation and control of industry; and 
a study of the world nitrogen cartel. The study of synthetics in 
science led to an investigation of the types of plastics and their 
uses, the importance of such materials in war and in peacetime, 
and the relation of world supply and consumption of raw ma- 
terials to imperialism. The students made a map showing the dis- 
tribution of raw materials throughout the world and the chief 
imports and exports of the leading countries of the world. Those 
investigating chemical warfare studied the effect of war on 
civihan populations. In like manner all the other topics in- 
vestigated for science were made the topics for research in the 
social studies class. 

A unit on Dictatorships compared a modern corporate state to 
France before the French Revolution. Such a unit brought much 
natural correlation with the Foreign Language Department. 

The twelfth grade course, which is called “The American 
Scene,” allots httle time to the study of American history as such, 
and emphasizes more strongly a study of modern national prob- 
lems, involving an investigation of these problems in their local 
setting. This study of the community begins with the showing 
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of the "March of Time’’ film Juvenile Delinquency. Subsequent 
discussions brought out many questions dealing with the effects 
of slums, disease, penal reform, housing, social service, rehabilita- 
tion programs, and the various organizations at work in each 
field. After the discussion the students made a list of possible sub- 
jects for special investigation, and each chose some field of 
particular interest to himself. Some subjects were not directly 
related to those mentioned above, but all were connected with 
the local scene. Thus this unit also carried on the work previously 
studied in the eleventh grade in connection with the effects of 
the Industrial Revolution. One student made an investigation of 
the Wilmington city government. A study of the City Charter 
brought him to the conclusion that one of its weaknesses is the 
dfficulty in changing it. A comparative study of city governments 
led him to believe that our municipal government should be 
changed to provide for a city manager system. He also arrived 
at various conclusions about weaknesses in the present govern- 
ment. For example, the meat and milk inspectors should be ap- 
pointed by the Board of Health, and the building inspector by the 
Department of Public Safety rather than by the City Council, as 
at present, in order to lessen political appointments in these 
oflBces. The establishment of a civil service commission in the 
city would reduce pohtical appointments. A study of election 
procedures led the class to draw up a letter, which was sent to 
the Delaware Citizens Association, recommending changes in cer- 
tain election laws. These were later forwarded to the Governor 
of the State. 

Inasmuch as the home environment plays an important part 
in creating conditions leading to crime, there was great interest 
in the housing situation in the city and in the Federal Housing 
Program. The group making this investigation studied first the 
local and national laws. They found that nothing was being 
done about new housing projects because of the differences of 
opinion between federal and state ofBcials concerning interpreta- 
tion of these laws. They learned that the city has no slum areas; 
but their pleasure at this was short-lived when they were in- 
formed that by definition a "slum area” must consist of five city 
blocks of tenements, and that the tenement area of this city is 
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not compact enough to fit into this definition. Members of the 
Police Department took students through some of the worst 
tenements, pointing out the relationship of such areas to crime. 

The problem of tuberculosis was also studied. A group of stu- 
dents visited the sanitariums and was extremely interested to 
learn that most patients came from the poorer sections and there- 
fore were of necessity treated free. A member of the antitubercu- 
losis association visited the school, giving further statistics about 
the disease in the state. The students assisted in the sale of 
Christmas seals, broadcasting two radio sketches over the local 
network, one of which was written by two members of the class, 
to publicize the drive. 

As the investigations were being carried on, the various groups 
presented their findings to the class in individual reports, panel 
discussions, and statistical charts. For example, charts were made 
showing the different zoning areas according to the present law, 
the different rent areas in regard to housing, the distribution of 
cases of juvenile delinquency, and distribution of tuberculosis 
cases within the city. These reports raised many other problems 
for further investigation during the study of American history, 
and gave the students a much better idea than they formerly had 
as to the interplay of federal, state, and local agencies. They 
were also made keenly aware of the needless waste of human 
life and ability, and the cost to society of ineflBcient pubhc 
management. 

Senior Investigations. Early in his senior year each pupil 
chooses a topic which he wishes to investigate. It usually repre- 
sents a dominant intellectual interest, a hobby, or the analysis of 
a vocation. The school believes that detailed exploration of a 
subject is most fruitful when the student has himself acquired 
a vital interest in it. 

The senior investigation has certain definite requirements. 
The student must assume full responsibility for the organization 
of his topic, the location of source material, appointments foj: 
interviews, the selection of faculty adviser to be consulted by 
the student solely on the latter s initiative, and the final prepara- 
tion of his manuscript. As sometimes happens, the student may 
use some other form, such as a pictorial, photographic, artistic. 
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or laboratory representation. He must meet "deadlines^ without 
being reminded. 

After his final manuscript has been approved, it must be 
typed and bound in uniform style for the permanent library col- 
lection, to be used for later reference study by the rest of the 
school. Quality rather than mere length is, of course, a criterion 
in the final judgment by the faculty committee. 

The seniors are expected to give as much time to their investiga- 
tions as that represented by one regular course; and whenever 
they feel the need to stay away from school for interviews either 
in Wilmington or out of town, they may do so by arrangement 
with their advisers. 

The Mathematics Program. The chief effect of the Eight-Year 
Study upon the mathematics curriculum at Tower Hill School in 
grades IX through XII is that greater provision has been made 
for individual differences both in choice of course and within 
the course itself. Since all the mathematics courses above the 
ninth grade are now elective, there is great variety in possible 
combinations of courses. In general, however, most students take 
at least two years of mathematics. 

The Language Program. While the curriculums of the Language 
Department have not changed radically in content, certain 
modifications may be noted. In English the aims and objectives 
are now stated, and appear to be wider in scope than former 
curriculum outlines indicated. These include emphasis on: 

1. Developing ability to budget time and work with independ- 
ence and initiative on long-term projects. 

2. Learning to choose individual projects wisely and purpose- 
fully. 

3. Developing wide and mature reading habits. 

There is more correlation with other fields than formerly. The 
twelfth grade English curriculum has been changed from a 
study of English literature by types to a study of American litera- 
ture. This has resulted in correlation with the twelfth grade 
course in American history, and has allowed for the writing 
and presentation of plays based on the history, literature, and 
problems of America. The eleventh grade course has been changed 
from a study of isolated English classics to a period study in order 
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to correlate to a greater degree with the eleventh grade history 
and science courses. As a result, papers, reports, and plays have 
reflected the background work done in history as well as in 
English and science classes. 

TTaere has also been much more opportunity for student plan- 
ning with teachers. Classes plan, write, and produce plays; they 
help in selecting projects within certain areas; they frequently 
decide what books are to be read by individuals or by groups. 
There has been a whole-school drive to increase the language 
skills. Recognizing the necessity for proficiency in this area, the 
Language Department, together with all other branches of the 
faculty, has devoted increasing attention to teaching reading 
techniques, correct speech, library skills, spelling, handwriting, 
and pxmctuation. 

Throughout the Eight-Year Study there have been certain 
changes in curriculum and content of the French courses, and 
some extension of aims. 

(1) There has been a definite aim at correlation of French 
history, civilization, and culture with work in social 
science, from the medieval period to the twentieth century. 

(2) Less time has been devoted to formal written French 
composition in order to allow more time for wide reading, 
and for oral and written reports on work done. 

(3) The writing and presenting of French plays, built around 
periods of history or types of people studied, have com- 
bined work in many departments, such as music, art, 
home economics, dramatics, and shop. 

The Creative Arts Program, Under the Study plan the trend 
has been to use the arts as integrating forces in the school. Upper 
School pupils electing art as a major interest are given additional 
opportunity to experiment with a variety of materials, processes, 
and techniques; they are also given opportunity to carry out 
a series of individual art projects involving creative, appreciative, 
and informational aspects, and to develop attendant skiUs. 

Courses in dramatics may serve to unify the arts. The teachers 
and students of dramatics, music, art, shop, the dance, and social 
studies often work together in such a manner that it is difficult 
to determine the “subject matter” source of an activity. This is 
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true of many group and whole-school activities. In the dramatic 
art groups the individual needs of the members of the group are 
discovered and met in a variety of ways. The work in the course 
includes playwriting, stage design, make-up, and costuming, as 
well as acting. 

The place of the Music Department in the school has been 
greatly extended during the past eight years. In grades VII and 
VIII music classes are held once a week; in addition, the Junior 
Chorus, made up of these groups, meets once a week. In the 
Upper School there is also a chorus which offers opportunity 
for enjoyment and training in singing. The Upper School presents 
an operetta each year in which practically the whole senior high 
school participates in one way or another, with little interruption 
of the regular school life. In 1935 a three violin and cello string 
group was organized. This was the beginning of an instrumental 
rental plan and of class lessons. A band of 14 pieces and an 
orchestra of 12 pieces were organized, and a junior band was 
started for beginners. 

In the school year 1939-1940 other music classes were added. 
A music appreciation course was begun, consisting of a study of 
composers, their lives, their contributions to music, and their 
works. At the same time a course in elementary harmony was 
started. 

Another feature of the Music Department has been the 
amount of correlation with other subjects as an integral part of 
classroom procedure. For example, the social studies classes have 
often studied composers and music of a period for cultural back- 
ground. Twelfth grade English classes have studied American 
composers and American folk songs, preparing a group of such 
songs for an assembly program. Music instructors have worked 
with students in the selection of incidental music for various 
plays given by the Foreign Language, English, Social Studies, 
and Science Departments. Music has also played an important 
part in school assemblies, being used 43 times in 1940. 

The Public Speaking Classes. A significant feature of the 
curricular developments at Tower Hill School has been the dis- 
cussion groups commonly designated as public speaking classes. 
The nindi and tenth grade boys, the ninth and tenth grade girls. 
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the eleventh and twelfth grade boys, and the eleventh and 
twelfth grade girls meet once a week in informal discussion 
groups. The aim of these groups is threefold: to familiarize the 
pupils with effective techniques of speaking and discussion; to 
prepare them for adjustment to college and vocations; and to 
afford a general exchange of views about all those personal, 
social, and educational problems which are of immediate interest 
to young adolescents. An especially interesting problem studied 
in connection with the Motion Picture Project was the relation of 
these pupils to the many forms of propaganda touching their 
lives. 

The following list of activities is illustrative of the miscellaneous 
nature of the discussions: 

1. Dramatizations of interviews and forms of etiquette. 

2. Extemporaneous speeches on free choice of subjects. 

3. Discussions of motion pictures related to propaganda, 
health, and child development. 

4. Analyses of study habits. 

5. Informal reports on senior investigations, hobbies, and 
other fields of special interest. 

6. Talks by outside speakers on vocations, college adjustments, 
and educational objectives. 

7. Practice in parliamentary procedure. 

8. Frank evaluations of the pupils’ own educational experi- 
ences. 

9. Assembly presentation of topics of general interest. 

The varied nature of the topics included is intentional, since 
there seems to be a need for at least one course in the school 
where problems not clearly related to the formal curriculum can 
be freely discussed, and appropriate action planned. Obviously 
in such informal groups the selection of the topics to be discussed 
or the activities to be chosen is left largely to the students, with 
the teacher acting in an advisory capacity. 

Relation of Special Group Activities to the 

Objectives of the School 

The development of the five main objectives for work in the 
school— namely, social cooperation, critical thinking, appreciation. 
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mental and physical health, and sldlls—is kept in mind by the 
faculty not only in connection with the subject matter curriculum 
but also as a fundamental part of what would usually be termed 
"extracurricular” activities. Several of these activities are naturally 
so rich in educative possibilities that all the school objectives may 
be fostered within the one activity. 

An example of the latter is the General Students Organization, 
to which all pupils belong. Developing from an organization 
largely promoted by the faculty, the student government body 
has become, in the past ten years, a group free from faculty 
supervision except by student request. Functioning primarily as 
an avenue for democratic participation by students in school and 
community life, the group meets each month to discuss and vote 
on issues of importance to the student body. In this way demo- 
cratic procedure becomes not a topic of discussion but a way 
of meeting and solving the problems of the school. The objectives 
of social cooperation and critical thinking are here notably served. 
Since much of the business is carried on through a committee 
form of organization, responsibility falls on numerous individuals 
for the efficient and intelligent conduct of business. In school 
meetings, too, the skills of speaking clearly and fluently before a 
group are put to practice. 

The Student Council, made up of seven boys and seven girls 
elected from the three upper classes, also concerns itself chiefly 
with student problems, more particularly with matters of personal 
adjustment and occasionally with discipline. It is possible to say 
that the General Students Organization and the Student Council 
furnish invaluable opportunities for educating children in terms 
of our common purposes. 

The use made of assembhes is a second instance of experiences 
which may integrate our objectives. In the first place, the extensive 
program of assemblies is planned by a subcommittee of the 
G.S.O*, assisted by two faculty members. The assemblies they 
plan are a great contrast to the old Friday afternoon "rhetorical.” 
Assemblies are not fragmentary and disconnected, but unified 
and purposeful. They are by no means extracurricular in nature, 
but frequently draw on classroom resources for their background. 
They integrate the activities of the school, provide for sharing 
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the school life, and offer opportunity for democratic participation. 

An example of the way these student-planned assemblies de- 
velop at Tower Hill is that of a recent Armistice Day assembly. As 
it is a tradition that the seniors take responsibility for this as- 
sembly, the pupils concerned discussed with their teachers of his- 
tory and English the most significant social and political changes 
resulting from the first World War. In further discussions with 
teachers of dramatics, art, and music, techniques of presentation 
were considered. It was decided that the ‘living newspaper” 
technique of the Federal Theatre would be most effective and 
appropriate. Then, for six weeks, the class made a careful study 
of the causes of the war, together with some of the problems that 
emerged during the postwar period. Before the actual script 
was written, a great deal of careful research was carried out. His- 
torical backgrounds, state papers, propaganda devices, and cur- 
rent literature, both American and European, were studied. 
The results of individual reading were reported to the class, dis- 
cussed, evaluated, and then digested to provide suitable materials 
for the dramatic presentation. The project, from beginning to 
end, provided the participants with the most valuable experiences 
in individual responsibility and group cooperation. Each con- 
tributed and all benefited. The ultimate production gave the 
student audience a wealth of background material and was a 
most effective means of developing social sensitivity . 

Through assembly programs the school is unified and has an 
opportunity to broaden its horizons by seeing what the various 
classes and special groups are studying. The French class presents 
a historical sketch of Parisian court life, or depicts the dances 
and customs of Indo-China; the Music Department produces a 
Gilbert and Sullivan opera; the Science Department presents 
demonstrations of the many forms and manifestations of energy; 
the fourth grade presents a play of the time of King Richard; 
the tenth grade social science group presents one of the ancient 
mysteiy plays. These and many other assemblies offer experi- 
ences that broaden the horizons of the student; arouse new in- 
terests; and develop appreciation of forms of the arts, music, and 
literature. 

One of the intangible elements of assemblies but one of the 
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most important is the building up of a spirit that impels the 
student always to do his part. Such confidence has often acted in 
a striking way to sustain a student who is lacking in self- 
assurance or who sometimes fails to carry out his responsibilities 
under other circumstances, suggesting that the assembly has 
much to offer in the matter of mental hygiene. 

In summary, then, it may be said that the assembly has been 
found to be a particularly effective method for helping children 
achieve certain aims of the school: (1) development of individual 
initiative, (2) development of group cooperation, (8) unification 
of the student body, (4) integration of appropriate subject mat- 
ter, ( 5 ) development of experiences in democratic living. 

The Christmas project, an important undertaking of a subcom- 
mittee of the Students Organization, exemplifies the way in 
which one all-school experience may provide for the working out 
of school aims. To provide Christmas for underprivileged children 
throughout Delaware, the Christmas Project, under the direction 
of our Civics and Welfare Committee, has for several years en- 
listed the services of the entire school in caring for 100 wards of 
the Children s Bureau. In addition, grades throughout the school 
provide not only toys but food and clothing for individual 
famihes and school groups. Most of the gifts are made by the 
students in the Shop or the Domestic Science Department. The 
distribution is carried out under the supervision of authorized 
social agencies. In some instances the provision of food for a 
family is continued throughout the year. 

The constitution of the Students Organization provides for 
an all-school magazine, the Dial, governed by a directing board 
of students and a faculty adviser. Perhaps the most important 
aspect of this pubh* cation is the fact that the student board has 
evolved into a group almost independent of faculty supervision. 

In the junior high school and Ae Lower School, student pub- 
lications grow up as part of the classroom work, and have been 
effective means of achieving classroom and school goals. 

Likewise the Pooh Store, first established to meet the need 
in the school of suitable afterschool refreshment, has become 
part of the seventh grade curriculum, furnishing experience in 
telephoning, in dealing with the public, in quantitative thinking 
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and accounting. It has also been a forceful agent for unifying the 
group operating it. 

The Student Store and Student Bank, both run by students 
assisted by faculty advisers, serve educationally to train students 
in keeping accounts and handling money, an essential part of the 
program for the development of skills and judgment. 

To seniors the school offers an experience planned to assist 
them in adjusting to the greater freedom of college life. For the 
use of those members of the senior class who can benefit by it, a 
special room is provided where they may have opportunity to 
accustom themselves to freedom from supervision. Accordingly, 
certain members of the class are chosen by a committee, com- 
posed of faculty and class representatives, to be given this free- 
dom. This joint committee revises each month the list of seniors 
who are to use the senior room. The chief criterion is not a 
disciplinary one, but rather the student’s ability to prepare for 
his classes without faculty supervision. 

The senior room is not intended primarily to be a study room, 
but is to be used for such social purposes as will not interfere 
with the smooth functioning of the school as a whole. Students 
having the senior room privilege are free to study elsewhere in 
the building—in study halls, hbrary, or any vacant room. 

The traditional Gilbert and Sullivan opera is the outstanding 
musical event of the year. It represents a complete fusion of the 
arts, as well as an experience providing for the development of 
school aims. A major part of the Upper School student body 
participates, not only as members of the chorus and cast, but 
in the designing and building of scenery, make-up of characters, 
and management of stage properties. 

A study of significance in the school as a whole was the Motion 
Picture Project. Under the supervision of the Motion Picture 
Project of the American Council on Education, Tower Hill 
School carried on a program of using and evaluating motion pic- 
tures as study materials in all groups and classes from April, 
1938, to June 1939. Motion pictures were shown and discussed, 
and reactions of students and teachers were reported by an ob- 
server. Teachers and students of aU curriculum areas evaluated 
these pictures individually in terms of the purposes for which 
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they were used. Materials and records collected during the time 
of the project were then analyzed and summarized by the teachers, 
and their findings were incorporated in a carefully written report 
to the American Council on Education. This report has been 
published in book form ^ as the first of the Cpuncil studies on the 
educational use of motion pictures. 

Although motion pictures had been used for many years as an 
incidental part of the educational program of the school, no at- 
tempt had been made to secure and record student responses to 
this educational medium. The evaluation program of the Eight- 
Year Study, with its plan to discover new ways of getting ob- 
jective evidence on the accomplishment of aims in terms of 
specific purposes, gave considerable impetus to the plan to 
enter the Motion Picture Project, for it was thought that valuable 
evidence in the areas of appreciation, critical thinking, and co- 
operation might be gathered through the experimental use of 
films in serious study situations. The project at Tower Hill, one 
of five centers for this use of motion pictures, was set up in- 
formally as a test center rather than as a controlled experiment. 
Consequently, the results of the study, though significantly sug- 
gestive, are tentative rather than statistically final. They do point 
definitely to valuable possibilities in the use of new types of visual 
materials for stimulating productive responses in a wide range of 
curriculum areas. 

From the above descriptions of special group activities it may 
be seen that experiences not directly connected with the class- 
room may contribute toward achieving school goals as effectively 
as the curriculum itself. The development of skills, critical think- 
ing, social cooperation, appreciation, mental and physical health, 
is the chief concern of the faculty in all aspects of school hfe. 

Evaluation: Effectiveness of the Program in Terms 
OF ITS Purposes 

In the section entitled "‘Overview of the Total School Program,” 
a brief outline of the purposes of the school is given. Throughout 
"Significant Developments in the School” an attempt is made to 


2 See page 611. 
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suggest specific activities, curricular and extracurricular, through 
which we hope to achieve these purposes. In this, the final section, 
we shall point out certain methods of evaluating our success in 
reaching these goals. 

The evaluation program has two main functions: first, it should 
appraise the learning products of the institution and, second, it 
should indicate the strengths and weaknesses within the institu- 
tion so that improvement may be attempted. It is important that 
the evaluation scheme provide data concerning as many pertinent 
aspects of the student as possible, so that his whole development 
may be brought under careful scrutiny. 

Since the school has chosen the five major objectives of social 
cooperation, appreciation, critical thinking, physical and mental 
health, and sldUs, it is natural that one of our most important 
considerations should be the appraisal of the development of 
students in these areas. Therefore, yearly summaries of such de- 
velopment for each student are made in paragraph form. Compila- 
tion of the summaries is initiated by the home room teacher, who 
usually bases each new report upon the report of the preceding 
year. At his discretion he may gather additional information from 
other teachers, incorporating all in a detailed description of the 
student s behavior as it refers to the five objectives. 

Objective tests for evaluating student behavior under such 
objectives as social cooperation, health, and appreciation are 
either lacking or not satisfactory. Instead, the faculty developed 
statements of types of behavior which would be acceptable as 
evidence of desirable traits in these areas. These statements, 
formerly used as check fists or questionnaires by the teachers in 
forming their evaluations, are now used only occasionally, having 
been replaced by a more informal set of standards implicit in the 
work of the individual teachers. 

The description written by the home room teacher must be 
proofread, annotated, and signed by at least three other teachers 
of the student before being complete. At one time this report was 
abstracted and mailed to the parents; but more recently a con- 
ference has been arranged at the school for the parents of each 
student, at which time the report is discussed by the home room 
teacher. A record is kept of the parents’ significant comments and 
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of important exchanges, to be filed with the report itself. These 
documents constitute the basic evaluation instrument, to be used 
in reports to colleges and other institutions, in all individual 
guidance work with the students; they are also used to point out 
institutional weaknesses for possible remedial action. This ap- 
proach has helped to indicate many of the 'unsolved problems” 
mentioned earlier, and has been instrumental in effecting some of 
the tentative or partial solutions under which we are now 
operating. 

In order to provide adequate data for these evaluation reports, 
for the permanent record cards and for the quarterly reports to 
parents on achievement in the various courses, a number of types 
of evaluative instruments and procedures are employed. 

In April, 1938, a battery of such evaluation instruments was 
suggested for use at Tower Hill School by the Evaluation Staff. 
The tenth grade students took all of these, and the other high 
school classes took one or more of the same tests. In October, 
1939, a similar battery was administered in the twelfth grade, thus 
affording a complete retest of all students originally tested in the 
tenth grade. In both cases the battery included the following 
tests: Application of Principles, Interpretation of Data, Proof in 
Mathematics, Nature of Proof, Social Problems, and Scale of 
Beliefs. 

Both groups of tests were corrected by the Evaluation Staff, 
and both sets of results were explained in detail to a representative 
of the school by members of the Staff. In one instance a school 
representative spent several days with the Evaluation Staff for 
this purpose. A similar period had earlier been spent with the 
Staff in studying the construction, administration, and interpreta- 
tion of such instruments. 

Throughout the past eight years the school has used two other 
standardized tests uniformly in the four upper grades. The Ameri- 
can Council Psychological Test results, together with the inde- 
pendent school percentiles compiled for this test by the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau, have been obtained and recorded each 
fall for each high school student. The reading test recommended 
by that agency has been similarly employed each year. In the 
seventh and eighth grades the Educational Records Bureau 
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recommendation has been followed for a battery of achievement 
tests and for a separate reading test, the former administered in 
April or May, the latter in November. 

No other standardized test has been used uniformly, since all 
testing other than the above-mentioned items is done by the in- 
dividual teachers, using whatever standardized tests they may 
choose in consultation with the headmaster. Every teacher has 
used such additional testing material, but this part of the pro- 
gram has varied from year to year according to individual needs. 
Most of the standard tests used have been those issued by the 
Cooperative Test Service. 

Teacher-made tests have remained an important feature of 
the evaluation program. Increasing use has been made of ob- 
jective forms, though the essay type accomplishes certain pur- 
poses not satisfied by any short-answer instrument. Some of the 
teachers have developed tests for specific measuring purposes, 
and have received suggestions and helpful material for this work 
from members of the Evaluation Staff. 

In summarizing this section on evaluation of the Eight-Year 
Study at Tower Hill School, these significant features should be 
emphasized: 

1. Unlike many other schools, Tower Hill proceeded within the 
framework of the curriculum which was in process of develop- 
ment at the time the school entered the Study. Consequently, its 
curriculum changes are not as sharply defined nor as revolutionary 
as those of some of the cooperating schools. Changes of emphasis 
and approach, and increased teacher cooperation, have been 
stressed rather than changes of content, although the content has 
been broadened, enriched, and modified as a result of the more 
satisfactory techniques of evaluation evolved during the experi- 
mental period. 

2. The whole-school attention to problems primarily of 
secondary-school interest has been another significant feature of 
the Tower Hill participation in the Study. An understanding of 
new methods of appraisal of educational outcomes has called for 
a scrutiny of the curriculum and evaluation practices in the levels 
below the secondary school, and has made for whole-school 
consciousness of growth in these areas as well as of unsolved 
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problems. In other words, the study at Tower Hill has clarified 
the problem of integration of the Upper School with the Lower 
School, as well as with the college. 

3. Improvement in the quality of teaching and growth in the 
ability of the staff to work as a group are important gains. This 
report was written by the staff, and has been another means of 
clarification and unification of the philosophy of individuals 
into a general school philosophy regarding desirable curriculum 
trends and techniques of evaluating them. Tower Hill has pre- 
ferred to sacrifice the tangy freshness of individuality of style 
in order to secure the benefit of a cooperative writing project. 



TULSA HIGH SCHOOLS 

TDLSA, OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa, with a population of 141,258, is known as the “Oil Capital 
of the World.” Five hundred and forty-six oil companies and 
operators make their homes in Tulsa. The town is second only 
to New York as a financing center for oil field operations. 

Most Tulsans derive their income either directly or indirectly 
from the oil industry. Thousands of executives, technicians, ge- 
ologists, draftsmen, accountants, brokers, clerical workers, supply 
manufacturers and distributors, mechanics, and refinery em- 
ployees live and transact their business in the city. Many have 
become wealthy through oil, and others, once wealthy, have seen 
their fortunes disappear into “dry holes.” 

Industries not allied with the oil business include about 
sixty wholesalers of food and kindred products; more than 
fifty printing and publishing firms; about twenty metalworking 
plants; a dozen manufacturers of textile products; and more than 
a hundred companies producing chemicals, tools, machinery, 
forest products, brick and tile, plumbing supplies, and technical 
instruments. 

Less than 1 per cent of Tulsa’s population is of foreign birth. 
There is a small Mexican settlement in West Tulsa near the oil 
refineries, and another northeast of the city near a strip minin g 
district which covers several square miles. In addition to the 
Mexicans there are a few Greeks and one or two Japanese and 
Chinese families. 

According to the 1930 federal census, 10 per cent of the resi- 
dents of the city are Negroes. They live in a segregated district 
in the northeast section of the city. They have their own hotels, 
park, places of business and amusement, municipal hospital, and 
churches. Their schools are imder the supervision of the same 
superintendent and school board as the white schools. Their 
educational centers are located in their own district and their 
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teachers are Negroes. Their buildings and equipment are equal 
to those of the white schools. 

The city is located in a broad valley with low rolling hills 
to the south and east. During the last few years some very beau- 
tiful estates have been laid out in the hills. Hundreds of smaU- 
acreage homesteads also dot the edges of the city on all sides. 
As a whole the people are well housed. The great majority live 
in one-family homes. Since practically all its buildings have been 
erected within the past twenty-five years, and since natural gas 
is its only fuel, Tulsa gives the visitor from older, smoky cities 
a startling impression of newness and cleanness. It looks as 
though it had been built yesterday. 

The religious and cultural interests of the community have 
been fostered by energetic citizen groups. The townspeople ac- 
tively support many beautiful churches of all denominations. 
Many thousands attend services regularly. The Philbrook Art 
Museum was opened a year ago and is filling a long-felt need in 
the cultural life of the community. Civic musical organizations 
sponsor the Tulsa Civic Symphony concerts and other musical 
attractions which are well attended. Every major theatrical at- 
traction that has toured the country since 1910 has played in 
Tulsa. Many organizations sponsor a number of lectures each 
season. Library facilities have not kept pace with the growth 
of the city. The budget is inadequate and services are limited. 

Education 

The Tulsa public school system for white children now includes 
3 senior high schools, 7 junior high schools, and 36 elementary 
schools. The separate Negro schools include 1 senior high school, 
1 junior high, and 3 elementary schools. There are opportunity 
schools for the physically and mentally handicapped. A public 
school teacher works with the crippled children in the Junior 
League Home for Crippled Children. 

In addition to the public schools, Tulsa has several private 
institutions and a number of parochial schools. The University 
of Tulsa is a privately endowed, nonsectarian, coeducational 
institution. Its College of Petroleum Engineering is nationally 
known. There are also several business and secretarial schools. 
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Educators in Tulsa have been faced with some problems which 
are pecuhar to the local situation. The character of the oil busi- 
ness is such that people concerned with it tend to migrate from 
one oil field to another. This shifting population has created an 
educational problem. Pupils are constantly moving in and out 
of the city and from one school to another. Another characteristic 
of the town has been its steadily aging population. In the twenties 
one rarely saw an old person. Tulsa was a community of young 
people with little children. Today the weight of the population 
is middle-aged. This fact plus the noticeable decrease in the 
birth rate is completely changing school population figures. 

It is estimated that about 40 per cent of the graduates of 
Central High School enter college, about 32 per cent of Will 
Rogers, and about 7 per cent of Daniel Webster. Perhaps the 
most important fact about the Tulsa schools is that during its 
‘"boom” period Tulsa had one of the highest teachers’ salary 
schedules in the United States, and selected applicants so wisely 
that it built up one of the ablest, best-trained, and most pro- 
fessional teaching staffs in the coimtry. When oil collapsed dur- 
ing the depression, the high salaries and moderate teaching 
loads vanished; but not the good teachers, for conditions were 
then no better elsewhere. The dominant impression of a visitor 
to the Tulsa schools is that here are people who know their 
business, far above the level of ordinary common-sense com- 
petence. 

The complete report of the Tulsa schools’ participation in the 
Eight-Year Study is a printed volmne of 140 large double-column 
pages. It includes almost all the reports of the innumerable com- 
mittees of teachers who developed the experimental program, 
and so preserves the freshness and reality of working documents 
that were actually used at various stages of the program. Such 
material, however, is very diflScult to condense to the limits 
set by the general report; for it forms a large-scale mosaic, and 
Kttle separate patches of it lose the design. 

The reader of these excerpts from the Tulsa report is urged to 
keep in mind at least this much of the whole picture: that Tulsa 
had already gone about as far as a large public school system 
can go in the 'vertical” organization of broad fields of study. 
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Supervisors were responsible for the twelve-year program in their 
fields, and highly trained committees of teachers were continu- 
ously producing and revising courses of study in these areas. 
The Eight-Year Study coincided with the swing of the pendulum 
toward more "Tiorizontar organization-orienting most of the 
work of a grade toward a few broad problems, suggested more 
by the concerns of children at this age than by logical progression 
through a field of study. Eventually both forms of organization 
may be achieved simultaneously, but this report reflects the 
current concentration of interest upon the latter. 


The Okganization of Experimental Programs 

While the new program developed in various ways in different 
schools, the following illustrations are fairly typical of what 
happened in the Tulsa schools under the impetus of the Eight- 
Year Study. 

“Little Schools*' 

Five seventh grade classes at Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School were selected for intensive experimentation during the 
year of 1937-1938. Approximately 480 sixth grade children had 
been promoted to that junior high school. A study of their test 
records showed that the lower sixth of the group were so far 
below the seventh grade level that it seemed desirable to provide 
special instruction. Accordingly, they were scheduled in two 
classes averaging 35 pupils each. Each of these groups was as- 
signed to one teacher for half a day for the so-called ‘academic” 
work, in which personal neatness, cleanliness, and ability to work 
cooperatively with others were stressed. This teacher also de- 
voted much time to reading, arithmetic, and oral and written 
expression. The second half of the school day of these young- 
sters was spent in nonacademic pxnrsuits— art, home living, and 
industrial arts. 

Just as the lower sixth were below seventh grade level, the 
upper sixth (two classes) were considerably above seventh grade 
level. These were designated as Group I. This left four classes 
who were average and above, designated as Group II, and four 
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classes who were average or below, designated as Group III. 
These ten classes were divided into two 'Tittle schools” of five 
classes each. In each "school” there was one class in Group I, two 
in Group II, and two in Group III. One block was known as the 
"A-C School”; the other, as the "B-D School.”^ One group of 
teachers was to be concerned with the academic pursuits of 
all the children in a 'Tittle school.” This arrangement was a step 
toward more and better guidance. It provided for more effective 
study and treatment of pupils by means of staff conferences. 

WTien Wilson School was asked to enter the experiment, the 
“B-D School” was selected to be the experimental group. The 
"A-C School” was not a control group, for teachers of that 
“school” were encouraged to observe trends and results in the 
other group and to modify their own program as they saw fit. 

The “B-D School” was scheduled to experienced teachers 
of English, social studies, science, mathematics and art, who 
were interested in the experiment and who understood the 
philosophy and objectives which had been set up by the Steer- 
ing Committee during the previous year. The principal and as- 
sistant principal were sympathetic toward their work and never 
failed in xmderstanding, encouragement, and effective leadership. 
Staff members not involved in the experiment willingly assumed 
extra duties so that teachers of the experimental group might 
devote their entire time and attention to the project. The atti- 
tude throughout the school was that these teachers had a dif- 
ficult job to do and that everyone should help whenever pos- 
sible. The faculty had full understanding of the purposes of the 
experiment and began to look forward to the time when all 
classes might be involved in procedures similar to those being 
carried on in the B-D group. 

Guidance. In order that teachers of the experimental group 
might know and understand the boys and girls with whom they 
worked as intimately as possible, each teacher became home 
room counselor for one-fif4 of the pupils in each of her classes. 
This created a heterogeneous home room grouping which broad- 
ened the children socially. 

Up to this time a class sponsor had handled many of the 

^A-G and B-D have no significance as abbreviations. 
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guidance problems for each grade. Beginning with this seventh 
grade, guidance became a major concern of every classroom 
teacher. The home room counselor was a source of detailed in- 
formation concerning the pupils in her group. She set up a 
file for them into which went comments from teachers con- 
cerning exceptional pieces of work, evidences of desirable or 
undesirable social behavior, health records, test scores, anecdotal 
comments of all sorts. At some time during the year each 
counselor made an appointment with one or both parents for 
a conference concerning each pupil in her home room. After 
the interview a short report of significant information was writ- 
ten and placed in the child’s folder. 

Staff Conferences. A staff conference of all the teachers of the 
experimental school at a single period within the school day was 
impossible. Accordingly, classes were scheduled to special teach- 
ers during one period, and the academic teachers had their con- 
ference period at this time. It was possible for the art and music 
teachers to attend the conference on alternate days. The physical 
education and library teachers could attend only when special 
provision was made for their classes. It proved to be very for- 
tunate that both the art and music teachers of the experimental 
group could attend the conferences with regularity because they 
utilized the problems under consideration as a means of motivat- 
ing their subject matter. In fact, the art teacher changed her 
entire procedure with these students. They were given much 
freedom, and their drawings, which reflected their creative think- 
ing in relation to the problems under consideration in other 
classrooms, were strikingly individual and colorful. She re- 
ported at the end of the year that their technical skill was in 
advance of that of regular classes. 

^'Blocks'' in the Senior High School 

The 200 accelerated students who had been chosen by their 
ninth grade teachers to participate in the tenth grade experiment 
in the fall of 1937 were enrolled in "‘Social Relations” (two hours) 
and physical education or a creative activity. This arrangement 
provided three hours in what was known as the “block” and three 
hours for electives. 
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The plan of the course as set forth in an advanced enrollment 
bulletin was as follows: 

1. All students will enroll in "Social Relations” for two periods. 
Social Relations deal with problems based on the needs and interests 
of tenth grade boys and girls. The particular problems studied will 
depend upon the group as a result of teacher-pupil planning. The 
course has as its objectives: (a) the personal development of the 
child; (b) the development of understandings, skills, attitudes and 
appreciations essential to efFective living in a democratic society; and 
(c) the development of the skills of communication and expression. 

2. Physical education will be required of aU. 

3. Each student will be required to enroll in a creative or "doing” 
subject. Such subjects are: instrumental and vocal music, art, foods, 
clothing, mechanical drawing, woodwork, auto mechanics, printing, 
and electricity. Students who desire to enroll in both instrumental and 
vocal music will need special permission from the class director. 

4. It is imderstood Aat college requirements need not be adhered 
to by students in these groups. While some 284 of the leading colleges 
and universities have agreed to accept the graduates of the P.E.A. 
groups of the Thirty Schools without college entrance requirements, 
students who are planning to enter technical schools or special pro- 
fessional schools should plan their high school course to meet the 
requirements of those schools. 

In regard to credits, administrators agreed that students should 
receive credit for “Social Relations” according to the time sched- 
uled for the course— two credits for a two-hour course. 

Some flexibility in the schedule for teachers and pupils in the 
experiment was made possible. Three teachers (English, social 
studies, and science) devoted their entire time to the project. 
Two very large classrooms were assigned to them, and the 200 
pupils were divided into three groups. The plan included a 
conference period for the teachers involved. Each teacher was 
supposed to have one-third of his or her teaching time free for 
the writing of reports, individual study, and planning. For ex- 
ample, one of the units studied was Health. While the teachers 
of social studies and science engaged in the teaching of the 
unit, the English teacher had this time for research and study. 
At times during the planning of a imit, all three teachers would 
be in the classroom at once. 
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In her annual report for 1939 Miss Lavone Hanna described 
these procedures as follows: 

Sophomores spend two consecutive hours in Social Relations. The 
third hour of their core program is spent in a creative subject of their 
own choice. The teachers who work with them in Social Relations are 
specialists in English, sciences, social studies, and home economics, 
^^en a new problem is under consideration, these five teachers discuss 
its possibilities in the conference hour and do the preplanning neces- 
sary before taking it up with the class. The actual planning of the unit 
is done in the classroom with one or more of the teachers participating. 
All of the teachers are made familiar with these plans during the fol- 
lowing days and each makes a contribution from her special field either 
to the planning of the problem, so that all aspects pertinent to the 
solution of the problem will be considered, or to the actual teaching 
of the problem. 

In studying Health, the science teacher taught problems dealing 
with the care and use of the human body which are of significance to 
youth in keeping healthy; the home economics teacher limited her 
contribution particularly to the relation of diet to health and to per- 
sonal appearance; and the social studies teacher was concerned that 
the students saw the relationship between individual health and com- 
munity health problems. Skill in presenting material in either written 
or oral form was the concern of the English teacher, as were the 
quality and quantity of the reading which was done in connection with 
the problem. Since the period was two hours in length with approxi- 
mately seventy students scheduled in two rooms, considerable flexi- 
bility could be maintained in the handling of the group. Both students 
and teachers were concerned not only with the fxmctional information 
which students acquired concerning health but also with the attitudes 
which they were developing; the skill with which they could read and 
interpret data of all kinds; their ability to analyze problems, to collect 
and organize data, to draw soxmd generalizations, to apply social and 
scientific principles to new situations, to think critically, and to be 
aware of and willing to do something about social problems. 

Illustrative Units and Problems 

The following units, projects, or attacks upon pupil problems 
were selected, from the large number included in &e complete 
Tulsa report, as fairly representative of pupil activities in the 
experimental groups at both junior and senior high school levels. 
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Home and Family Life 

The unit on Home and Family Life grew out of the mathe- 
matical study which seventh grade boys and girls made of their 
necessary school expenditures during the orientation period. 
They worked out their own personal expense budgets and kept 
individual records of their daily and weekly expenditures.^ 

This personal accounting aroused interest in the ordinary 
expenses in the home, and grocery buying became a topic for 
discussion. Boys and girls clipped grocery ads from the daily 
papers, compared the prices of various commodities, made 
grocery lists, and computed the cost per week of a well-balanced 
food budget in the home. 

Naturally the cost of other necessities in the home came up 
for discussion. Following are a few of the typical problems listed: 

1. How can I help with the clothing problem in the home? 

2. How can I help with the operating expenses in the home? 

3. How much do my pets cost my parents? 

4. How can I help to make my home more attractive? 

5. How can I help with the care of the yard? 

6. How can I learn to assist with the entertainment of our 
guests? 

7. How can I help to plan for a vacation? 

One class listed and classified home expenditures as they saw 
them. They then divided themselves into committees to obtain 
information on the expense occurring in each group of activities 
and report their findings to the class. The outline presented by 
these boys and girls remained on the board in the mathematics 
room during the day. Other classes coming into the room be- 
came interested in this development of the financial problem, 
and all of the 200 pupils in the experimental group decided that 
they, too, wanted to study some aspects of the problems sug- 
gested in the outline. 

All of these problems were desirable and, since not all could 
be covered, pupil interests and time limitations controlled the 

^The remainder of this section is quoted from "Seventh Grade Source 
Unit, Home and Family Life,” by Teachers of Experimental Groups in 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High, 1938. 
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number and types studied. For instance, the boys and girls were 
all intensely interested in pets and a very desirable problem 
could have been worked out with pets as a center of interest. 
However, the study of vacations was also very interesting to 
them, and they were encouraged to develop that at some length 
because they were sadly in need of a better knowledge of place 
geography which entered into this problem very naturally. . . . 

Many desirable outcomes were evident as the study of the 
final problem in the unit drew to a close. The projects produced 
in the art room revealed deeper understanding and greater free- 
dom of expression in both color and technique than is usual in 
seventh grade children. Wide use of library facilities was mo- 
tivated by student curiosity in fields of knowledge in which no 
textbooks were available at their reading level. Working in com- 
mittees and presenting their findings to their classmates in panel 
discussions developed noticeable poise, self-direction, and self- 
confidence. 

Evaluation. Pupils in the experimental group were given the 
same tests administered to other boys and girls during the school 
year. These included the Stanford Achievement Test and the 
1938 Iowa Every-Pupil Test of Basic Skills. In addition, they 
took tests made during and following the Progressive Education 
Evaluation Workshop which was held in Tulsa, November 8—13, 
1937. Many tests of factual information and study skills were 
given throughout the year. Teachers and administrators became 
convinced that the mental and social growth evidenced in these 
boys and girls indicated that further experimentation on a wider 
scale was desirable. 

The Meaning of Democracy 

The need for a clear understanding of the meaning of de- 
mocracy became evident to the tenth grade Social Relations 
students in Tulsa Central High School during the study of stu- 
dent government which was part of the orientation unit. The 
terms "rights” and ‘liberties” were used by the students during 
the discussion with apparently little recognition of the respon- 
sibilities or obligations which those liberties imply. However, 
as the orientation unit progressed, the students became con- 
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cemed with the effect of health on personal appearance; so Health 
was the problem which they selected for their next unit. Never- 
theless, tibe problem of “V^at Democracy Means” was a per- 
sistent one and became an issue again and again during the dis- 
cussions of current happenings as well as during the study of 
the need for food and drug legislation and for socialized 
medicine. 

In February, Maurice Evans came to Tulsa in King Richard II, 
This seemed an unusual opportunity to introduce tenth grade 
boys and girls to the joy and pleasure which an acquaintance 
with Shakespeare’s plays would bring them. The fact that copies 
of King Richard II in student editions could not be secured, and 
that the advance agent for Mr. Evans, in true salesmanship form, 
advised the students to see the play first and read it afterward, 
did not lessen enthusiasm for the project. Handsomely bound 
copies of Shakespeare’s plays appeared in the classroom, old 
copies were lent by friends, secondhand bookstores were 
searched, and enough copies for class reading were finally col- 
lected. Perhaps it was well that no student editions could be 
had, for neither footnote nor editor’s interpretation interfered 
with the reading of King Richard II. 

The historical background for the play was carefully laid, 
and the relationship between the characters was clearly under- 
stood before the reading of the play began. As the reading pro- 
gressed, interest in the play grew until one boy said, ‘T never 
know when the end of the class period comes.” The culminating 
activity was attendance at the production. Over 50 per cent of 
the students saw the play. For some of them it was the first 
professional play they had ever attended; for many it was an 
introduction to Shakespeare; for all of them it was an educa- 
tional and cultural experience keenly enjoyed. Shakespeare be- 
came the favorite author of many of the boys and girls; prac- 
tically all of his plays were read at home, and reports of them 
were given in class. 

During the reading of King Richard II the interest had focused 
on the characters, not only as Shakespeare portrayed them but 
as history knew them. Characteristics of the tyrant and the dic- 
tator, the harsh treatment of the people in comparison with con- 
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ditions today, raised again the question of liberty, justice, and 
equality and the actual meaning of those terms. 

The class decided that one way to find out the meaning of 
democracy was to ask adults in Tulsa what democracy meant to 
them. Each student undertook to ask five persons from five dif- 
ferent walks of hfe that question. By pooling the responses, 
they believed they would have a composite definition of de- 
mocracy. 

When the classes met on the day following this experiment, 
consternation reigned. The students had been bewildered from 
many sides with such definitions as: 

“Democracy means the right to vote.’’ 

“Democracy used to mean something, but it doesn’t any more.” 

“Democracy means to do and say what one wishes to do and 
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say. 

“A government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people.” 

“Democracy doesn’t mean very much.” 

“A perfect government that will never be achieved.” 

“Freedom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of re- 
ligion.” 

Some students were unable to get definitions, for the persons 
whom they asked either were unwilling to answer or had no 
tangible conception of the meaning of democracy. Practically 
no definition referred to the social or economic aspects of 
life. 

This experiment proved so unsatisfactory that the class de- 
cided that they could not rely on friends or acquaintances for a 
clear understanding of the meaning of democracy. Some other 
method of attack was necessary. Members of the class suggested 
that they might find out what democracy means by investigating: 

1. What the Founding Fathers believed democracy meant. 

2. What the leaders in American hfe today beheve are the 
principles of democracy. 

3. What the Declaration of Independence says about demo- 
cratic principles. 

4. What principles of democracy are stated in the Consti- 
tution. 
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5. What principles of democracy were used by the Greek 
city-states. 

6. How democracy actually works in America today. 

With such a list of problems it was not difficult to decide on 
a method of attack. Some students wanted to start with defini- 
tions; others wished to find out first what the leaders of Ameri- 
can life today believe are the principles of democracy; the ma- 
jority preferred the historical approach and wanted first to find 
out how democracy worked in ancient Greece. It was finally 
decided that each student should make his own list of definitions 
as the study progressed; that the historical attack should be made 
under the directions of the social studies teacher, and at the 
same time, under the guidance of the English instructor, the 
opinions of leading American writers and statesmen should be 
read and analyzed. 

Cherokee's Problem House 

One interesting problem which the general education classes 
of Cherokee School tackled, and which called for close coopera- 
tive planning among all groups, was helping to plan the renova- 
tion of an old farmhouse. 

Mr. and Mrs. X, a young married couple, both employed, 
bought a ten-acre "‘farm” in the community. The place had 
previously been rented for a number of years and had been so 
neglected by its owner that it was extremely dilapidated. Mr. and 
Mrs. X, endowed with more imagination and enthusiasm for 
the fine country air than money, saw some possibihties in the 
place. Some neighborhood general education students saw in it 
the possibilities of a made-to-order workshop. 

Having obtained the consent of Mr. and Mrs. X to visit the 
farm and to make of it a general education project, both students 
and teachers set to work. They went to the farm in groups, took 
notes as to the condition of the land, which was washing badly 
and was in need of terracing; of the fruit trees, which were in 
need of pruning; of the lawn, which was no lawn at all, but an 
overgrown mass of flowers and shrubs which had apparently 
"just growed” like Topsy. The house presented the hardest 
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problem. At first glance, even the most imaginative student 'was 
dismayed. ‘What could ever come of this shack?” ‘Why would 
respectable people like Mr. and Mrs. X, with reasonable incomes, 
want to live in a place like this?” Some of the windows had no 
facings at all— only pieces of orange crates nailed here and 
there. One window had oilcloth nailed over it where the pane 
should have been. The room used as a bedroom had at one time 
been a garage. The garage doors were still standing, and worn 
green roller shades were still hanging to the upper glasses. The 
floors were uneven, warped, and daylight could be seen through 
some of the cracks. The beaverboard walls were warped and 
smoky, and two of the three rooms had no baseboard or molding 
at all. The house had gas but no electricity. Water was carried 
from a near-by well. 

After carefully measuring the rooms, the groups returned to 
their school to talk things over. Bill volunteered, from his notes, 
that the house did have a good roof. Finally, Anne volunteered 
that if the house were painted— white, preferably, with maybe 
some green shades— it might not look so bad. “Come to think 
of it, the general shape of the house was good; it didn’t sag or 
lean especially.” From there on ideas started thri'vdng. They 
beheved something could be done 'with that old place, after all! 
‘Wouldn’t a peasant-style kitchen be cute!” “Do you suppose Mr. X 
would let us help prune the trees?” “Light wallpaper would make 
the rooms seem much larger and lighter.” Work was under way! 

With a budget of less than $200, assigned by Mrs. X, the girls 
planned furnishings for three rooms, and did the job on $180. 
The Hving room and the bedroom were furnished in maple, with 
knotty pine linoleum as floor covering, with green and russet 
tones in upholstering and accessories. The girls learned that 
pinching pennies is a fascinating art; and, time and time again, 
they were called upon to weigh values. For example, unbleached 
muslin when trimmed in colonial ball fringe from the dime store 
made lovely and practical draperies which served as curtains as 
well as shades. TTiey discovered that an old 'wing chair and a 
small three-legged stool when covered with gay cretonne, at a 
cost of $1.50, were good economy. They sensibly concluded that 
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to ease the budget by buying a $12.50 used range was folly when 
a reliable furniture company announced that a good standard 
table-top range, which regularly sold for $40, could be bought 
for $30. Further, they found that this was a term price; and Mrs. 
X, by paying cash, secured a good stove for $27. 

The budget had to be compensated some way, so the girls can- 
celed their plans for a maple dinette and buffet which was to 
have gone at one end of the kitchen and took up their original 
idea of a peasant kitchen. A sturdy beechwood dinette with red 
leather chairs didn’t cost as much as maple, and the buffet idea 
was mostly for ornamentation anyway! Imagine their joy when 
they discovered, while ambling through a used furniture store, 
a red-lacquered buffet for only $41 

It should be explained that Mrs. X, before setting her $200.00 
budget, had listed her sole household possessions as: a good 
spring and mattress, an electric refrigerator, an electric lamp, an 
overstuffed chair, and a small radio. Also, Mr. and Mrs. X planned 
to build a new home in a few years, in which case this house 
woiJd be rented. Otherwise they would have felt it wise to spend 
more money for more durable and permanent furnishings. 

Here was an opportunity offered to students from, on the 
whole, what we call "middle class” and poor homes to face a 
problem very similar to that which they might be called upon 
to face as adults. Those from extremely poor homes were inspired 
by the results of careful planning, industry, hard work, and the 
expenditure of very little money. Mr. X. did all of his own car- 
penter work, painting, and paper hanging without having had 
any more training in such arts than the average man. Emphasis 
was given here, however, to the fact that the hiring of skilled 
labor is cheaper in the long run where it is possible for people 
to pay for such service. Mr. X, in lieu of such diversions as stamp 
collecting, golf, and similar hobbies, looked upon his endeavors 
as recreation from office routine. 

It would take a complete volume to list the many details and 
fields of study into which this activity led the classes. The art 
room was visited time and again for sketches of room plans (the 
mechanical drawing instructor had to help here, too), for color 
harmony, for designs and their relationships to each other, and 
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for countless other bits of advice that only the art teacher could 
give. The science teacher assisted with their landscaping prob- 
lems, but didn’t stop there— he also aided with any problem with 
which he could give assistance. The shop instructor turned out 
to be an expert in the business of pruning trees, and gave the 
boys not only instruction but actual experience in tree pruning 
and tree surgery. ( Incidentally Mr. X reports a fine fruit season! ) 

The original question raised by the students as to why people 
with good incomes should be content with a house so unprom- 
ising led to some excellent research and discussion on family 
budgeting and finance. 

Briefly listed, these are a few of the areas of exploration into 
which the X farm led the students: installment buying; charge 
accounts; methods of shopping; types of work one can do at 
home to save the family pocketbook; a Ust of the essential needs 
of a home; a hst of things considered as luxuries; reading of 
magazine articles, novels, and poems concerning the needs of 
the home; comparison of cost of ready-made and homemade ar- 
ticles; study of possible fire hazards; figuring costs of plumbing 
and wiring; consideration of factors other than money in figuring 
the needs of the family; study of insurance problems; use of 
simple tools for home repair; arrangement of furniture for beauty 
and convenience; lighting needs of a home. 

Characteristics of the Experimental Programs 
Overarching Theme 

Most local teachers agree that in a system as large as Tulsa 
some limitations must be placed upon group curriculum plan- 
ning. The majority think that while an overarching theme for a 
grade enforces a certain degree of uniformity its scope is broad 
enough to permit the free exercise of pupil-teacher planning. 
They favor the setup because: 

1. The overarching theme gives teachers and pupils a starting 
place. 

2. It causes concentration of objectives and activities within 
one area. 

3. It makes better provision for pupil integration. 
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4. It permits freedom for teachers and pupils in choice of 
subject matter. 

5. It is invaluable for the inexperienced or new teacher. 

The drawbacks commented upon were: 

1. Tendency on the part of some teachers to use suggested 
theme units as a course of study. 

2. Duplication, especially in the seventh grade unit on Home 
and Family Life and the senior high school unit on Con- 
sumer Economics, in the field of home economics. 

3. Overarching theme too general. 

4. Too much repetition in the child's program. 

Cooperative Faculty Planning 

Teachers strongly favor teacher planning rather than pre- 
scribed courses of study. Some of the reasons advanced are: 

1. The big advantage of teacher planning against a stand- 
ardized course of study is flexibility. 

2. Planning as we progress gives us a chance to take care of 
the real needs of the children. 

3. The work can be adapted to the particular situation in 
hand. 

4. There is less overlapping of subject matter. 

The few objections raised are: 

1. Loss of time in getting to work. 

2. Necessity for much preplanning. 

3. A course of study does aid a new teacher. 

Practically aU teacher planning groups are made up of in- 
structors of one grade level and several cooperating subject mat- 
ter fields. Planning in specific subject areas is carried on by 
groups of teachers of that subject within a building, alone or with 
the subject matter director. Teachers are well pleased with this 
arrangement. They believe that it unifies procedures and tends 
to keep the various groups somewhat together as to content. 

The Block Schedule 

In considering the block schedule, with its planning period, 
the following points have been suggested directly or indirectly 
by senior high school teachers: 

1. It affords a better opportunity for teachers to become im- 
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bued with the real purposes of public school education. When 
small groups of teachers are frequently confronted with such 
problems as “What is best for this group?"’ or “What is the best 
method of attacking this problem?” or “Have we achieved our 
purposes in this work?” a greater opportunity to do constructive 
thinking is offered. 

2. Two, three, or more teachers working together have more 
opportunity to engage in effective individual and group guid- 
ance. 

3. Teachers representing different subject matter areas can 
place more effective emphasis on common objectives such as 
critical thinking, problem solving, written and spoken English. 

4. It allows for greater flexibility in the schedule when a group 
of teachers have a group of students in common. 

5. It stimulates use of more out-of-school learning activities. 

6. It allows for concerted effort in the study and for imder- 
standing of individual pupils. 

7. Personality differences may make the working together 
of teachers in certain groups impracticable. 

8. One teacher may dominate a group too much for effective 
planning to take place. 

9. Concerted effort toward certain common objectives may 
become monotonous and tiresome through overemphasis. 

Classroom Techniques in Problem Solving 

A survey of the classroom techniques being used by teachers 
of Tulsa’s experimental groups in 1940 proved that many teach- 
ers were utilizing problem-solving techniques in their classrooms. 
Teacher-pupil planning was carried on to some extent in all 
general education groups. It is true that the degree to which 
it was employed varied greatly from group to group. Following 
are some of the gradations reported by teachers: 

1. A teacher, or group of teachers, set up the problem. Stu- 
dents help to plan the activities to be utilized in arriving at its 
solution. 

2. The cooperating teachers set up several possible problems. 
Pupils and teachers work together in making the final selection 
of the problem to be studied. 
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3. The teachers working with administrators determine an 
area which certain groups of children shall investigate. Pupils 
and teachers plan together the problems which shall be studied 
within the area. 

4. Through the recognition of pupil needs and interests as 
revealed in various classrooms, pupils and teachers set up prob- 
lems suitable for certain groups. 

In general, in Tulsa junior high schools, teachers and students 
tended to set up problems within the overarching theme areas 
which had already been discussed. In the senior high schools, cer- 
tain source units were set up as desirable at certain grade levels. 
As a rule, the problems investigated lay within the scope of the 
units recommended for the year in which they were studied. 

In exploring the possibilities of a problem area, teachers most 
frequently began with general class discussion and the listing 
of possible problems. After aU suggested problems were listed 
on the board, the class began to sort, classify, and eliminate. 
Here cooperative planning, critical thinking, and the exercise 
of judgment all came into action. After the problem and sub- 
problems had been set up, many teachers assisted students in 
thinking through the objectives which they hoped to attain by 
means of the study of the problem. These objectives often re- 
mained on the board during the entire time that the problem 
was under consideration, and were modified or amplified in the 
light of class experience. Other instructors assisted students in 
setting up desirable behavior patterns which they hoped to es- 
tablish. Many teachers did not discuss behavior patterns as such 
until after the work on the problem was completed. 

After a number of possible problems had been selected, the 
next step was generally a consideration of the availability of 
reading resources suflScient for the study. Library materials were 
still the chief sources of learning, but utilization of other sources 
was increasing. 

Use of the Skills 

In the solution of the problem and in the presentation of data, 
experimental techniques which stress individual learnings are 
widely used in Tulsa. After the problem and subproblems have 
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been set up, research in special interest areas is carried on by 
committees of students. In some instances a pupil who has an 
individual problem works alone. Presentation of the solution 
of the problem is generally in the form of some type of report. 

In classrooms where these techniques predominate, radical 
changes are noticeable. Each child is no longer required to know 
everything. Each one is expected to get to the heart of the phase 
of the total problem which interests him most. In solving his 
problem he is encouraged to use the medium best suited to his 
needs. He is very likely to try to read rather widely. He may ex- 
plore his community and discuss his problem with his elders. 
He may draw diagrams, or build models, to make his meaning 
clear or to satisfy his urge to create. 

In the carrying out of these procedures the teacher faces many 
difficulties. The pupil must be counseled so that his problem will 
be practical and worth while for him. The teacher must ask 
herself such questions as: 

1. How well does the student read? 

2. Is he able to avail himself of Hbrary resources? 

3. Is the material at hand for the solution of his problem? 

4. If he does not read well, what can be done to make it 
possible for him to do the piece of work that he wants to do? 

5. How effective are his powers of self-direction? 

6. How may his interest in this problem be capitalized so 
that it may be a medium for improving his skills? 

Often the whole class needs instruction in some specialized 
technique. For example, they may not know how to use the 
Readers’ Guide and yet need to use it at this time. The entire 
class will be given instruction and practice in the use of the 
Guide. Proficiency in the use of the skill is not taught as an end 
in itself, but as a means of facihtating the solving of the prob- 
lem. To make drill effective and yet not weaken the interest in 
the solution of the problem is one of the most difficult devices 
of the new procedure, and one for which no one here has found 
a conclusive answer. 
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SUISOIARY 

In the summer of 1937 a group of local teachers working in 
the Bronxville Workshop developed some classroom source ma- 
terials which were very different from the old coxirse-of-study 
outlines. They recommended that new classroom techniques be 
tried out in one junior high school. A group of 200 ^‘run of the 
mill” seventh grade students in Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School was selected and placed under the direction of an Eng- 
lish, social studies, science, mathematics, and art teacher. The 
group was organized as a ‘little school.” The teachers based their 
instruction on the needs, interests, and abilities of the students 
in what was really an “experience” curriculum. The instructors 
had a period for conference during the teaching day, and be- 
came vitally interested in problems of personal guidance as well 
as in curriculum planning. By the end of the year, the advan- 
tages found in the more democratic methods of teacher-pupil 
planning and increased pupil guidance were so apparent that 
it was decided that some classes in each junior high school should 
be organized on the new plan. Schedules were devised which 
gave greater flexibility. Another group of teachers spent some* 
time in workshops preparing for the next year s work. 

The school year 1938-1939 saw the program spread and a solid 
groimdwork laid. Teachers met frequently to exchange ideas and 
experiences. New classroom techniques stressed pupil participa- 
tion with the teacher as an adviser. The problem method was gen- 
erally adopted. Overarching themes were set up for each junior 
high school grade level. New educational terms were defined and 
explained. New methods and devices for evaluation were tried 
out. Teachers concerned were becoming more and more con- 
vinced that pupil interest, self-direction, and worth-while skills 
were increasing as the new methods of attack were more skillfully 
handled. 

In 1939-1940 nearly all pupils in junior high schools and sopho- 
mores in senior high schools were scheduled in “blocks” or “little 
schools.” Planning periods for the teachers concerned became 
general. Pupil-teacher planned classroom problems became the 
accepted procedure. Curriculum pl annin g became a cooperative 
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enterprise in which teacher, pupil, and subject matter director 
participated. As life within the individual classroom became 
more democratic, life within the entire school was affected. Prin- 
cipals and teachers discussed and decided questions of school 
policy as coworkers. Student Councils began to function as work- 
ing organizations rather than as "rubber stamps” for faculty 
thinking. Adjustments were made in elective subject areas to fit 
more nearly the needs of the great body of students who had no 
desire to comply with college requirements. 

Educational Predictions 

Any attempt now (1940) to forecast future developments may 
easily become wishful thinking, for it is difiScult to prevent flights 
of imagination from obscuring observation of actual trends. 
Plans already made for the school year of 1940-1941 give obvi- 
ous testimony of the way the wind is blowing educationally in 
Tulsa. Schedules already made reveal increased opportunity for 
individual guidance, more heterogeneous grouping of students, 
continued opportunity for teacher conferences, increased number 
of block groups at the senior high school level, and widespread 
acceptance of the ‘little school” idea in the junior high schools. 

Curriculum innovations at the senior high school level indicate 
that a further and more intensive study of elective fields in con- 
nection with the general education program is on the way. 
New elective courses are being offered. Certain courses in geom- 
etry and Spanish are planned for the student who is not college 
material but has an interest in these fields. These are beginnings 
which will be modified and extended as time goes on. 

The spirit with which teachers who had not been participating 
in the general education program accepted assignments in those 
groups for next year demonstrated that the foundation has been 
well laid. Nearly all instructors are ready to agree that experi- 
mentation has been in the right direction, and that it consti- 
tutes a ferment from which a new and better educational pat- 
tern will emerge. 



THE UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL AND THE FIRST 
TWO YEARS OF THE FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

The University High School is a unit of the Laboratory Schools 
of the University of Chicago, ovraed and operated by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for the purpose of developing the science of 
education through experimentation. This purpose is facilitated 
by its integration with the Department of Education. The school, 
situated on the university campus, is housed in two buildings 
approximately forty years old, both of which adjoin the Graduate 
Education Building. One of the buildings also houses the Univer- 
sity Elementary School. 

For many years the Laboratory Schools consisted of a two-year 
kindergarten, a six-year elementary school, and a five-year high 
school. In 1933 the last two years of the University High School 
were removed from the jurisdiction of the Division of Social 
Science and the Department of Education and were incorporated 
into the college program under control of the college faculty. 
This gave a six-year elementary school, a three-year high school 
(grades VII, IX, and X), and a four-year college (grades XI, 
XII, XIII, and XIV). The first two years of the college were 
housed with and administered as part of the high school until 
October, 1939, although the staff was divided into high school 
and college members in 1937, and a distinction between high 
school pupils and college students was made from that date. 

The program in the first two years of the college (grades XI 
and XII) continued to be the former high school program until 
the fall of 1937, when the "new*" four-year college curriculum 
worked out by members of the college staff and former members 
of the high school staff went into effect. The first class will com- 
plete the reorganized four-year college program (grades XI to 
XIV) in June, 1941. 

In October, 1938, the eighth grade was added to the University 
High School, so that the organization which was foreshadowed 
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in 1933 became in reality a 6 - 4 - 4 system. One of the principal 
reasons for adding a year to the junior high school course was 
to provide greater opportunity for experience in the fine and 
practical arts, which the faculty felt was cared for inadequately 
in the former five-year program. Since the extra year was added 
(1938), the band has been emphasized, personal type’writing 
has been inaugurated, home arts for girls have been included, 
and the offerings in fine and industrial arts have been made 
available to larger numbers of pupils. A pupil who wishes to 
progress through the high school in less than the customary 
period may do so if the parents and the counselor agree, and if 
the pupil can demonstrate his competence to do so. For a large 
majority of the pupils the four-year program has been standard. 

Background and Aim of Pupils 

The enrollment in grades VII to XII has remained relatively 
constant over a period of years. At the present time (1940) there 
are 270 pupils enrolled in grades VII to X and 240 in the first 
two years of the college (grades XI and XII). For a number of 
years from 95 to 98 per cent of the pupils who have finished 
the work of the twelfth grade have gone on to college. Approxi- 
mately one-half have entered the University of Chicago and one- 
half enrolled in other colleges. 

About one-fourth of the pupils come from the families of the 
university professors. The others aU live in the Chicago area, 
nearly all of them in close proximity to the university. The par- 
ents are, on the whole, a well-to-do group of business and pro- 
fessional people who are able and willing to pay the $300 annual 
tuition fee which is charged in both the high school and the 
university. These tuition payments constitute a sum which ap- 
proximates the cost of operating the school. Any deficit between 
the expenses of operating the school and the actual income is 
absorbed by the university’s general budget. Any balance is like- 
wise appropriated by the university. 

The Faculty ’ 

The faculty is an unusually well-trained one. Approximately 
25 per cent have earned the doctor s degree, 60 per cent hold 
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the master’s degree ( or beyond ) , and 15 per cent have not gone 
beyond the baccalaureate. The median age is 40. The faculty 
has published extensively, both books and magazine articles. 
The teaching load in grades XI and XII has been 16 hours per 
week for several years. The normal load in grades VII to X is 20 
hours, although over one-half of the faculty in the high school 
have been assigned lighter loads in order to engage in research 
and the construction of curriculum materials. The average pupil- 
teacher ratio in 1939-1940 is 15 to 1. The median class size is 27. 
Classes in the first two years in the college (grades XI and XII) 
are slightly larger than in the high school (grades VII to X). 


Attitude Toward College Preparation 

The faculty of the University High School has never consid- 
ered the school’s function to be solely to prepare its graduates to 
enter college. The administrators and teachers have consistently 
refused to prepare specifically— to point— pupils for the College 
Entrance Board Examinations. The faculty has long felt that 
some of the specific requirements which colleges had imposed 
could not be demonstrated to be of general value. On this score 
the faculty was very glad to join in a study of what happened 
to graduates who enrolled in college after having been allowed 
to follow a curriculum which varied from the traditional in such 
fashion as the faculty might decide. It was our hope that the 
measured results would do much to improve the articulation 
between school and college. 

For many years the University High School has been engaged 
in curriculum reorganization! Many courses were in 1933 con- 
siderably different from those taught as specific preparation for 
college entrance. Because the administrative reorganization, de- 
scribed above, was impending, the faculty hesitated to join in the 
Eight-Year Study, but did enter because of the educational pos- 
sibilities of the Study. It was also decided that all pupils should 
be included, since the faculty intended to develop the curricu- 
lum along the lines which had already been begun. This re- 
organization referred particularly to social science, in which an 
attempt was being made to erase subject matter lines and to 
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develop habits of speaking and writing as part of the study in 
social science. This program is described more fully in a later 
section of this report. 

The Guidance Program 

Until 1934 the guidance program had been carried on almost 
entirely by the principal and the assistant principal, who con- 
ferred with individuals, made contacts with the home, arranged 
conferences with parents, advised with respect to choice of a 
college, and performed other functions associated with guidance, 
except that information about vocations was provided through 
a course, entitled “Economic Society” which is now required 
in grade XII and which was elected by a large number of pupils 
before it became a requirement. In 1934 this guidance program 
was assumed by a committee of 26 teachers working under the 
direction of a guidance chairman. In each of the five grade groups 
one teacher acted as the chairman. In addition, the principal 
and assistant principal assumed responsibility for guidance with 
respect to college. Each teacher-counselor was assigned pupils 
who were enrolled in his classes during the first year that the 
pupil was assigned to a counselor. The plan was not entirely 
successful since not all of the advisers were expert in counseling 
pupils. In 1937 the guidance duties were placed in the hands 
of five persons (one for each grade). The advisers are relieved 
from teaching one class to counsel with approximately 100 pupils. 
Administrative oflScers continue to coimsel with twelfth grade 
pupils about the choice of a college. In the high school ( grades 
VII to X) it is planned that individual counseling will be sup- 
plemented by group guidance through a home room period of 15 
minutes, beginning October, 1940, About one-third of the fac- 
ulty members will be used as home room advisers. 

During the entire period cumulative folders, which were in- 
stalled previously, have been maintained in the central oflBce and 
the advisers' rooms. Health records, reports to the home, test 
data, and letters written to or received from the home are avail- 
able as the basis of study of individuals. In addition, permanent 
records are kept in duplicate for aU pupils. These records are 
described in a later section. 
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Testing and Evaluation 

For many years tests of mental ability, reading ability, and 
mathematical achievement have been administered to all candi- 
dates for entrance to the school. In 1933 the Cooperative Achieve- 
ment Tests were first given in English Correctness, Literary 
Acquaintance, Foreign Languages, Mathematics, and Science. 
No tests were given in Social Science because the courses taught 
in the schools differed so markedly from the objectives of the 
test that the Cooperative Tests were unsatisfactory. The num- 
ber of Cooperative Tests used has steadily dwindled because 
they fitted less well the objectives of instruction in the various 
courses. Beginning with 1940, only the tests in EngUsh Correct- 
ness and Literary Acquaintance will be used. 

In 1938 the practice of giving the tests developed by the Eval- 
uation Staff of the Eight-Year Study was begun. Each year has 
seen a progressively greater use of these evaluative instruments. 

Early in the Eight-Year Study, members of the faculty were 
active participants in the Evaluation Committees organized by 
the Evaluation Staff of the Study. They aided in the clarification 
of objectives, and in a number of cases experimental forms of 
tests have been administered in the school. 

The scope of the objectives covered in the evaluation program 
includes those involved in the Application of Principles in Sci- 
ence, the Interpretation of Data, Application of Principles of 
Logic and the Nature of Proof, the Use of Books and Libraries, 
Social Beliefs, Social Problems, School Attitudes, and Interests, 
including the instruments developed for the study of Personal 
and Social Adjustment. 

Although this report cannot include a complete summarization 
of the data obtained in the evaluation program, some indication 
of the general nature of the conclusions may be given. Some 
of the groups tested on the ability to interpret data had scores 
which were about at the average, while other groups were above 
the average. The eleventh grade group tested in 1939 was par- 
ticularly high in accuracy in recognizing true or false statements 
based on data, but was also high in the tendency to make errors 
which involve going beyond the data, indicating lack of recog- 
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nition of the limitations of the data. However, the twelfth grade 
•group tested at the same time was high in general, and there 
was no marked tendency to go beyond the data. Although the 
groups were not equated, this suggests that students who had 
taken the twelfth grade program were capable of interpreting 
data well. 

Scores from Nature of Proof tests given in grades X, XI, and 
XII indicate that when judging a given group of statements asso- 
ciated with a problem situation the students considered more of 
them to be relevant than most students do. At the same time, 
in two of the three grades they were more discriminating than 
the average in the sense that an unusually high proportion of 
the statements considered relevant were actually relevant. In 
judging which of the statements supported the conclusion, the 
students also selected an unusually high number and again 
were unusually accurate in this judgment. A similar tendency 
is shown in their recognition of those statements which are 
critical in supporting a given conclusion. This implies that these 
students are more than usually comprehensive and discriminating 
in their choice of reasons to support the conclusion in logical 
problems. 

Somewhat similar results were shown on a test of the ability 
to apply principles of logical reasoning. In the eleventh grade 
the students had a tendency to use many reasons but were not 
particularly accurate in their ability to use select logical prin- 
ciples from among other sorts of suggested reasons for a con- 
clusion. However, in the twelfth grade in the same year the ac- 
curacy was unusually good. In the ability to apply principles of 
general science in problem situations, general accuracy is again 
high and inconsistency is low. 

The results from a Social Problems test are of interest in this 
connection. This test was administered in 1940 to the tenth 
grade only, and not to the groups discussed above. For the group 
tested, however, there was a relatively low tendency toward 
comprehensiveness and a rather strong tendency to choose con- 
servative courses of action in social problems. Moreover, there 
was considerable conservatism revealed by the types of support- 
ing reasons chosen when these are classified according to the 
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sort of social values they represent. Although these results are 
not surprising when viewed in relation to the socioeconomic 
status of the majority of the students, they seem to oflEer sugges- 
tions for a more careful study of the curriculum and evaluation 
program of the school. 

The above statements indicate in a general way some of the 
information concerning the students which has been made avail- 
able through the evaluation program carried on as a part of the 
Eight-Year Study. Results of Interest Questionnaires, of a test 
on the Use of Books and Libraries, of a School Attitudes Ques- 
tionnaire, and of other instruments have been used by several of 
the teachers for the study of individual students. Case studies 
of a number of individuals, based on the instruments in process 
of development by the Evaluation Staff, were prepared by the 
Staff and discussed with the teachers concerned. In conclusion, 
it may be said that the evaluation program initiated through the 
participation of the school in the Eight-Year Study may be im- 
proved by achieving increased coherence and continuity, and 
steps to bring this about are being formulated. 

In addition, teachers prepare examinations which measure the 
objectives of the respective courses. 

Use of Test Results 

As an example are presented two illustrations of the use of 
tests of mental ability and reading ability and the use of the 
Cooperative English Test, which are administered annually. 
The illustrations are chosen from the year 1938-1939. 

The median reading score of the ninth grade pupil in the Uni- 
versity High School was at the 65th percentile for independent 
school pupils. In the tenth grade the median score was at the 
62d percentile, in the eleventh at the 72d percentile, and in the 
12th at the 77th percentile. There was a steady progression in 
reading ability from year to year, except in grade X, and in every 
grade the reading percentile is roughly parallel to, but much 
above, the median scores on the American Council Psychological 
Test. 

One of the purposes of the school is to develop pupils to be- 
come increasingly better readers as they progress through the 
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school. Those pupils who require remedial reading are fur- 
nished instruction (see section on the English curriculum). In 
all of the content courses large amounts of pertinent reading 
material are provided— some classrooms have over 500 books 
housed in the room. Teachers use these materials liberally in 
addition to suggesting supplementary material, both fiction and 
nonfiction. That the attempt to develop good readers in the school 
has resulted in marked success is indicated by the illustration. 
This is a source of some satisfaction to the faculty, as one of the 
major objectives of the school is to develop superior readers. 

The keeping of complete records of the free reading of all 
pupils in the high school (grades VII to X) and in the first two 
years of the college until 1939, has undoubtedly contributed to 
the high reading scores of the pupils. Another contributing factor 
is undoubtedly the sensitivity of the faculty to problems of read- 
ing. This is indicated by the attention given to developing dis- 
crimination in the meaning of words and attention to motivating 
assignments so that pupils begin their study with a strong interest 
in reading. The interest in reading on the part of the faculty is 
further evidenced by a Committee on Developmental Reading 
which is studying methods to make good readers better. The 
committee hopes to report in the future on methods which have 
demonstrated their usefulness. Further descriptions of the read- 
ing procedmres will be found in the section on the English 
curriculum. 

The second illustration indicates the relative rating of the 
University High School pupils on the Cooperative English Test 
and the American Council Psychological Test. Again the test 
results are roughly parallel to the psychological scores and some- 
what above them. Such results, we think, are due to the materials 
of instruction in the classes in English and to the correlation of 
EngKsh to instruction in the content fields. 

It is pertinent to remark that the pupils on whom the norms 
were secured for the psychological tests and the reading and Eng- 
lish are overlapping but not identical groups, and to mention 
that the psychological test was given in October and the English 
test the following April. 
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Success of Graduates 

For the three groups which entered college in 1936, 1937, and 
1938, reports on progress and adjustment are available. There 
are three reports on the 1936 (Alpha) group, two reports on the 
1937 (Beta) group, and one report on the 1938 (Gamma) group. 
The grade point average for the graduates has been compared 
with that of an equally able group of graduates of other high 
schools. Of the six possible comparisons, five are in favor of the 
University High School graduates and one is in favor of the 
comparison group. Of the five in favor of the University High 
School graduates, three are statistically significant at the 95 per 
cent level, one is significant at the 85 per cent level, and one is 
not significant. The one difference in favor of the comparison 
group is significant at the 87 per cent level. 

Grade Point Average 



Year 

University High 
Graduates 

Comparison 

Group 

T value ^ 

Alpha Group 

1 

2.59 

2.33 

4.3 

2 

3.36 

3.35 

.1 


3 

3.10 

2.37 

6.6 

Beta Group 

1 

2.48 

2.25 

3.0 

2 

2.43 

2.56 

1.5 (87« level) 

Gamma Group 

1 

2.32 

2.25 

1.4 (85% level) 


Group Activities, In the first semester University High School 
Gammas list a few more participations and more ‘likes^—especially 
in activities which reflect social consciousness, interest in rehgious 
and service functions. The comparison group lists many more in- 
differences in nearly all activity areas. 

Informal Activities. Except for their first semester in college, 
the University High graduates list more participations and many 
more “hkes.” The comparison group correspondingly indicates 
more indifferences or dislikes. There seems to be no consistent 
pattern in regard to the areas of activity except that among the 

T value of 1.96 indicates a difference which is significant at the 
95 per cent level. (We have assumed a T of 1.0— and checked it on Alpha 
group, year 1.) 
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sophomore group there is found a greater interest in the strictly 
social activities. 

Problems Experienced in College 

The University High School graduates regularly indicated 
more concern than the comparison group with factors such as 
inability to concentrate, persistent worry, personal manner, and 
making friends. They seemed to be less concerned over matters 
relating to organization of time, and the two groups differed 
little in regard to study difficulties. 

Reaction to High School, On several occasions the students 
were asked in different ways to indicate their reaction to their 
secondary school experience. It was consistently found that the 
University High School graduates listed more adequacies and 
fewer deficiencies than the comparison group. Of 44 students in 
each group, 43 University High School and 25 comparison group 
students said their high school was good; no University High 
School and 13 comparison group students said their high school 
was poor; 1 University High School student and 6 comparison 
group students said their high school was uncertain. At another 
time, of 21 students in each group, none of the University High 
School graduates and 10 comparison students listed no adequacies, 
while 11 University High Students and 6 comparisons listed no 
deficiencies. Of those listing adequacies, 14 University High and 
4 comparison students gave their background a blanket approval. 
The graduates of the University High School emphasized the 
importance of their background in study methods and inde- 
pendent work. 

The Extracurriculum 

The extracurriculum program has remained relatively un- 
changed during the period of the Eight-Year Study. A varied 
program of intramural athletics has been provided for boys and 
girls. Student participation in school control is provided tlorough 
a Student Council, which has legislative control of all extra- 
curriculum funds. Publications include a newspaper, the year- 
book, and a literary magazine. Assemblies are provided periodi- 
cally for the entire school and for smaller groups. Interscholastic 
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teams are maintained in all major sports, except football, for 
boys enrolled in the first two years of the college. QuaMed boys 
in the ninth and tenth grades may participate. Special interest 
clubs are available for aU who wish to join. The Boys" Club and 
Girls" Club have provided for many social activities. Over 90 
per cent of the student body participates in the extracurriculum. 

Reports to the Home 

The semester reports inaugurated in 1934 provide for a rating 
of the pupil by the teacher on each of the purposes of the course 
and on seven habits of work common to all courses. Five cate- 
gories are provided for the rating, and a summary mark—A, B, 
C, D, or F (incomplete or conditioned) —is given. In addition, 
space is provided for a narrative report when it is advisable to 
supplement the rating sheet. 

Narrative reports or letters to the home are furnished when- 
ever a pupil does particularly outstanding work, or is having 
serious learning diflBculties or problems of adjustment. 

Cumulative Permanent Record 

In 1938 the present cumulative record form was placed in use 
for aU pupils. The record is an adaptation of several record forms 
which were studied by the faculty. The local adaptation seemed 
best to meet the needs of the school. In addition, the cumulative 
folder is available in coimseling with pupils or parents. The 
cumulative records provide personal data and the extracurriculum 
record on the outside of a folded Kardex card. The inside of the 
folded card provides space for the scholastic record and both 
tabular and graphic portrayal of test results. The back of the 
folded card is available for a record of emotional development 
when the faculty determines what is to be recorded about that 
kind of development. 

The Curriculum 

It is the firm conviction of the faculty that general education 
at the secondary school level cannot be provided by a system of 
free electives. During the eight-year period of the Study about 
75 per cent of the high school program has been required. Ap- 
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proximately 85 per cent of the program in the first two years of 
the college is required. 

Before the present college program was launched in 1937, 
qualified seniors in the high school were allowed to take courses 
offered to college freshmen on the university campus. Forty- 
eight courses were taken in 1937-1938 by the last class before 
the “new” curriculum went into effect. As was expected, this 
number fell when the first class to leave through the “new” 
program was in the twelfth grade. This class took 21 courses on 
the campus. 


Social Studies in Grades VII to XIII 
Development of the Program 

The social studies program in grades VII to XII of the Labora- 
tory Schools has gone through a process of continuous develop- 
ment, During 1933-1937 the five-year program planned in 1931- 
1933 was in effect; simultaneously a joint committee of the high 
school and college faculties planned a revision of the curriculum 
for the new four-year college, which was to include grades XI 
through XIV. In 1937 new programs were instituted in the high 
school and in the four-year college, and by October, 1940, these 
programs were fully in effect through grades VII to X of the high 
school and grades XI to XIII of the four-year college.^ 

The general objective of the old program was “to contribute 
to the development in boys and girls of an understanding of 
the modern world in its social, economic, and political aspects, 
with due attention to the historical and geographical back- 
ground.” ® The courses offered were as follows: ® 

^The program in effect from 1933 to 1937 will be referred to as the 
“old” program; that in effect since 1937 will be designated as the “new” 
program. 

^ Robert E. Keohane and Howard C. HiU, “The Social-Studies Curriculum 
in the University of Chicago Laboratory Schools,” Fourth Yearbook (1934), 
The National Council for the Social Studies, p. 182. 

® The article by Keohane and Hill describes in detail llie old social studies 
program of the Laboratory Schools as it was in operation or planned in 
October, 1934; a more recent description and an evduation of the program 
as it existed in 1936-1937 is contained in the mimeographed Survey of the 
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Grade VIIL United States His- 
tory 

Grade IX, Modem World I 
Community life 
English 

Grade X, Modem World II 


Grade XL Economic society 

Early civilizations 
Grade XU, American political 
institutions 
Western civiliza- 
tion 


All of these courses were required of all students, though selected 
high school seniors were allowed to substitute a general survey 
course in the college (Humanities I or Social Science I) for one 
of the subjects normally taken in grade XII. 

In units of a historical nature an effort was made to develop 
geographical knowledge and understandings. The social studies 
were, in reality, a central core with which was correlated the 
work in other subjects, especially that in literature, written and 
oral English, music, and the graphic arts. The Morrison unit 
plan of organization and teaching was followed, with modifica- 
tions, in all of the social studies. 


Social Studies in the University Laboratory Schools, by C. H. Judd, H. A. 
Anderson, and Ida B. de Pencier, University of Chicago, 1937. 

The content of these courses may be indicated by listing the units taught 
in each. United States history: the Growth of Industry; Winning the West; 
Building the Nation; the Coining of World Power. Community life English: 
How We Live Together; the Family and the Home; the School and Educa- 
tion; the Church and Religion; the Assimilation of Immigrants; Public 
Health and Sanitation; Protection of Life and Property; Urbanization and 
City Planning; the Care and Training of the Handicapped. Modern 
World I: Inventing Machinery; Science Transforming the World; Develop- 
ing Democracy; Achieving National Unity. Modern World II: Westernizing 
the Orient; Extending Europe Overseas; War and Peace in the Modem 
World; Experimenting with Dictatorship. Early civilizations: Primitive Man; 
the Land and Civilization of Egypt; the People of the Fertile Crescent; the 
Development of Greek Civilization; the Development of Roman Civiliza- 
tion. Economic society: Economic Incentives; Development of Our Economic 
Order; the Production of Goods; the Distribution of Income; Savings; the 
Management of One’s Income; Vocations. Western civilization: the Beginning 
of a New Order; Expansion and Consolidation of Medieval Europe; Medieval 
Society, 1100-1400; the Renaissance and Reformation; Europe, 1600—1789; 
World Expansion of Western Europe, 1450-1789. American political in- 
stitutions: Why We Have Government; Development of Our Governmental 
System; the Consent of the Governed; How Governmental Policies Are De- 
termined; How Our Governments Carry Out Policies; the United States in 
the Family of Nations; Financing Our Governments; 'W^at Citizenship Means 
in the Modem World. 
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Socia.1 Studies in the High School 

With the change to the new program in 1937 a three-year and, 
in 1938, a four-year sequence in the social studies went into 
eflFect. In each of the courses considerable emphasis is placed 
upon contemporary problems. The approach in each is the 
present-day scene; the organization and development is historical; 
the concluding phases, which comprise a major portion of the 
work, present modern problems. Since 1939 the courses in this 
sequence have been modified and the subject content has been 
revised frequently. 

The first two years of the new sequence of courses relate to 
“The American Scene,” and the last two years to ‘The World 
Scene.” The social studies sequence begins in the seventh grade 
with a course in United States history. The course may be 
characterized as a “narrative-significant-aspects” course. The first 
twelve weeks are devoted to a straightforward and connected 
story of otir nation’s past. Tappans The Little Book of Our 
Country and Kelty’s The Story of the American People are used 
by the pupils during this first part of the course. The pupils read 
these accounts, and supplementary accounts from the books in 
the classroom library that illuminate the narrative. This reading 
is followed by the study of a series of units which present sig- 
nificant aspects of American Hfe: Home Life, Schools and Educa- 
tion, Churches and Religion, Amusements and Sports, Travel and 
Transportation, and Communication. In each of these units en- 
richment readings provide an opportunity for the study of con- 
temporary problems. 

The second-year course (grade VIII) continues the study of 
“The American Scene,” with emphasis upon the problems of 
city life. At the beginning of the course a brief review is made 
of the narrative studied during the preceding year. Following 
this review the units Population and the Growth of Cities, the 
Story of Chicago, the Development of Interdependence, the Care 
and Training of the Handicapped, Protection of Life and Property, 
and Public Health and Sanitation are studied. Much of the ma- 
terial taught during the years 1933-1936 in the community hfe 
Enghsh course is used in this course. Historical material intro- 
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duces each unit, but chief emphasis is upon the present-day scene. 
The completion of this course ends the first half of the four-year 
social studies sequence, the part relating to “The American Scene.” 

The courses in Social Studies III and IV have been built upon 
the principles that contemporary problems may be appreciated 
best when they are viewed in their historical setting, that a 
knowledge of the past makes the present more meaningful, 
and that history should be taught so that a knowledge of the past 
may contribute to an understanding of the present. 

The work in Social Studies III (grade IX) is separated into 
two major divisions. Approximately the first nine weeks of the 
course are devoted to Ae study of “The Historical Setting,” the 
narrative of human development from earliest times down to 
the present. The purpose of this Stream of History is to enable 
the students to develop a sense of chronological relationships, and 
to secure the basic understandings necessary for the study of the 
four units or “Aspects of Living” which comprise the second part 
of the course. A mimeographed Stream of History prepared by 
teachers in the Department of Social Studies is used as the basis 
for this study. The pupils read the material and then consult 
supplementary references in order to gain a more comprehensive 
view of the most significant phases of the story. 

The “Aspects of Living” studied during the second part of 
Social Studies III are Urban Life, Rural Life, Industrial Society, 
and Standards of Living. Each of these longitudinal units begins 
with the study of the theme at hand in early civilizations and 
continues the trend of the story throughout the various periods 
of world history. At the conclusion of each of the units a study 
of the present era is made, with emphasis upon problems of our 
complex social and economic order. 

In the tenth year (Social Studies IV) additional significant 
^Aspects of Living” are introduced for study. As in the preceding 
course, the subject matter relates to “The World Scene.” At the 
beginning of this course a review is made of the Stream of History 
taught at the beginning of the ninth year. Following this review 
a study is made of Political Institutions, Religion, Human Knowl- 
edge, International Rivalries, International Cooperation, and 
Social Amelioration. 
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As already indicated, an adaptation of the Morrison five-step 
procedure of teaching was followed during the years 1933-1936, 
Since 1937 this technique has been further modified. A great deal 
of attention has been given to the development of methods for 
effective group and panel discussions. New techniques for the 
preparation and presentation of pupil reports have been de- 
veloped. In general, presentations are given by the teachers when 
new units are introduced, and in most units final pupil organiza- 
tions are required. These two steps of the Morrisonian technique 
are considered essential in the teaching and learning cycle. 
Although continued emphasis is given to extensive reading, 
greater stress is placed upon intensive study. Thus assimilation 
periods in the high school are periods of active pupil participa- 
tion. Extensive reading is used most frequently during the time 
that the Stream of History is taught in the seventh and ninth 
grades, and intensive study most frequently during the study of 
the units of the respective courses. The problem approach has 
been used whenever possible in the teaching procedure. During 
the entire period pupils have been expected to give floor talks in 
which they applied the understandings they have gained during 
their study. Tlds is accomplished by having the pupils present 
new subject matter in their talks to illuminate the learning 
objectives. 

During the past year (1940) the members of the Social Studies 
Department have developed techniques for the more eflBcient use 
of motion pictures, for the more intelligent use of source docu- 
ments, for the greater participation of pupils in the planning of 
course organizations, and for the more extensive participation 
of pupils in the preparation of instructional materials. Less rigid 
course organizations have made this new type of activity possible. 

Correlation of Social Studies with Other Courses. Considerable 
attention has been given to the correlation of English, music, fine 
arts, science, hterature, and industrial arts with the social studies. 
Correlation in the University High School is accomplished, in 
general, by indirect methods rather than by a formal organiza- 
tion of integrated subject matter. The program of studies in the 
University High School does not attempt to merge all of the 
subjects into a fusion course. Rather, correlation is made wherever 
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it can be made naturally without interfering with the organiza- 
tion and teaching methods of the various subjects in other fields. 
The teachers of the respective courses confer individually and in 
group meetings and plan their courses so that the subject content 
of the various fields will be interrelated whenever this is pos- 
sible. Attempts have been made in some instances to focus the 
subject matter of the other content fields upon the units offered 
in social studies. Thus, in a limited sense, the social studies pro- 
gram is the core of the curriculum. 

Values of the Social Studies Courses, The courses in the four- 
year social studies sequence are designed to give the pupils an 
understanding of present-day society and institutions. A great 
deal of attention is given to the study of current events in the 
University High School, particularly in Social Studies I (grade 
VII) and Social Studies III (grade IX). Recent events in the 
respective Streams of History taught in those years become a 
definite part of the narrative— recent American events conclude 
the American Stream, and recent world events conclude the 
World Stream. 

Members of the Department of Social Studies during the past 
eight years have been engaged in the preparation of enrichment 
materials relating to the courses taught. It is the belief of the 
administrative officers and of the teachers of the social studies 
that there is an lurgent need for the enrichment of the curriculum, 
and that new material of instruction should be developed. The 
materials which are in use have been carefully tested in the 
social studies classes. Those which are found to meet the needs 
of pupils in acquiring a clearer understanding of social studies 
problems than is possible from the meager accoimts contained 
in basic and collateral textbooks are prepared for publication. It 
is the purpose of the department to bring together a body of 
material not generally accessible for use as enriched, supplemen- 
tary reading.^ 

^The following brochures have already been published: Men and Oil, 
Struggle over Slavery, Amusements and Sports in American Life ( University 
of Cmcago Press), and The Disordered World Today (Montzer Bush and 
Company). Industrial Society is in press and will be published during the 
coming school year. FoUovraig are the titles of units that are in preparation: 
Houses and Home Life in America, Schools and Education, Urban Life^ 
Rural Life, Stream of World History. 
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Social Studies in the First Three Years 
of the Four-Year College 

In October, 1937, the new program went into effect in grade XI, 
the first year of the four-year college; by 1939-1940 sequences in 
the social sciences and in humanities were in operation in the 
first three years of the four-year college. Most of the content 
which had been taught in grades XI and XII under the old 
program was retained, though a number of significant modifica- 
tions were made. Continuous revision based upon careful evalua- 
tion of previous work has been a fundamental principle of 
curriculum development in the four-year college. In this work 
the faculty of the four-year college has been greatly aided by 
the experience of the general courses taught in the two-year 
college since 1931. 

The primary objective of the social science sequence in the 
four-year college is to enable the students to attain the knowledge 
and understanding of political, economic, and social ideas, in- 
stitutions, and problems which an intelligent citizen of the 
United States needs today. Stress is placed upon those phases of 
the historical background, particularly of the United States, 
which make contemporary ideas, institutions, and problems in- 
telligible. Careful attention is given throughout the three years 
to the development of desirable abilities, skills, interests, and 
attitudes. 

In the first year (Social Science A) American political in- 
stitutions, past and present, are studied. The origin, development, 
and significance of representative democracy, political parties, 
constitutional government, and the federal system are con- 
sidered. Emphasis is then placed upon contemporary aspects 
of party, electoral, policy-making, administrative, and judicial 
processes. Significant aspects of local government in the Chicago 
metropolitan region, civil Liberties, and the citizen s relation to 
conflicting ideas and forms of government in the world today 
are studied.® 

® The first year's work is organized into units similar to but not identical 
with those of the course in American political institutions in the old program. 
The units, in order of teaching, are as follows: Government in Modem 
America (introductory). How Our Nation Began, How Our Political Sys- 
tem Has Developed Under the Constitution, Securing the Consent of the 
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The second year’s work (Social Science B) begins with a his- 
torical approach to the study of contemporary economic in- 
stitutions. The characteristics of medieval and present-day eco- 
nomic society are compared and contrasted, and the development 
of the economic society of the Western world is studied. Stress 
is then placed upon the nature and meaning of production, its 
costs and organization, the advantages of specialization, agencies 
of exchange, value, money, and the price system. Variations in 
wealth and income and some of the more important proposals 
for solving outstanding economic problems are studied. The 
year’s work is concluded by the consideration of problems of 
governmental finance and of the social and individual manage- 
ment of resources.® 

The sequence in the social sciences in the four-year college is 
concluded by a year’s work in Social Science C in grade XIII. 
Emphasis is placed first upon population changes, social organiza- 
tion and problems, and social control. Problems of race and 
culture are given intensive treatment. International relations in 
all significant aspects are then studied and an attempt is made 
to tie together and unify the learning of the entire three-year 
sequence. 

In the first two years, instruction is organized in small groups 
in which long-term assignments, supervised classwork, group 
discussions, and short talks by teachers and reports by students 
are the more significant aspects of the teaching procedure. In 
the third year, emphasis in class is divided between lectures and 
discussions, and a larger amount of outside reading is expected. 
The work of each year is concluded by a comprehensive examina- 
tion, upon which final grades and credit are based.^ 

In addition to the sequence in the social sciences there is a 

Governed, How Governmental Policies Are Determined, How Our Gov- 
ernments Carry Out Policies, Local Government in Metropolitan Chicago, 
Citizenship in Our Democracy. 

®The units of Social Science B are as follows: Why People Work, the 
Development of Our Economic System, the Production of Goods, the Ex- 
change of Goods, the Distribution of Goods, the Share of Our Governments, 
Vocations, and Savings. 

^ The preceding four paragraphs are based upon the statement in The 
F our-Year Junior College at the University of Chicago ( University of 
Chicago Press), pp. 12~13, but are here brought up to date. 
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sequence in humanities which includes a large amount of histori- 
cal material— which is, in fact, organized about the theme of the 
development of the civilization of the Western world. The first 
two years of this sequence include most of the content formerly 
taught in the early civilizations and the Western civilization 
courses.® 


English in Grades VII to XIII 
English in the High School 

The English Department of the University High School pro- 
vides instruction in the four fundamental language arts; reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening. In his school and out-of -school 
life the pupil engages in conversation and group discussion; gives 
formal and informal talks; presides over meetings; takes notes; 
writes letters, reports, and longer papers; reads newspapers, 
magazines, and books; listens to radio programs and public ad- 
dresses; views motion pictures; and so on through a wide variety 
of activities involving language. The English Department seeks 
to train pupils to perform these activities well. To this end it 
assumes a number of functions. 

This is done in part through the courses in EngHsh themselves; 
in addition, a very definite attempt is made through cooperation 
with all teachers in the school to provide wholesome language 
experiences in all courses. In this respect the department works 
through the entire school. 

Besides this, the department offers a sequence of organized 
units in the language arts designed to give the pupil the necessary 
technical equipment and standards of performance for successful 
communication. In addition, incidental and individualized in- 
struction is given whenever it is most appropriate. The following 
list of units gives a skeleton outline of the course of study for 
grades VII through X: 

Seventh Grade 

1. Free Reading (2 weeks) 

2. Manuscript Forms (1 week) 


^ For a discussion of the humanities course, see pp. 682-683. 
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3. Writing Titles (1 week) 

4. Spelling: simple rules, formation of plurals, commonly 
mispronounced words, mastery of 500-word list and in- 
dividual lists (2 weeks) 

5. Engaging in Conversation (1 week) 

6. Ballads and Short Narrative Poems (4 weeks) 

7. Word Study: prefixes and suffixes, homonyms, other 
words often confused, gender of nouns, word com- 
pounds, word building (3 weeks) 

8. Sentence Recognition (1 week) 

9. Home and School in Literature (4 weeks) 

10. Writing Conversation (1 week) 

11. The Use of Capitals (1 week) 

12. The Use of the Hyphen ( 1 week) 

13. The Use of the Apostrophe ( 1 week) 

14. Proofreading (1 week) 

15. The Short Story (4 weeks) 

16. Pioneer Life in American Literature (5 weeks) 

Eighth Grade 

1. Motion Picture Appreciation (3 weeks) 

2. Participating in Group Discussion (2 weeks) 

3. Spelling: 500-word list and individual lists (1 week) 

4. TTie Making of Americans (4 weeks) 

5. Preparation and Delivery of Oral Reports (2 weeks) 

6. Sentence Building (2 weeks) 

7. The Dictionary (3 weeks) 

8. How to Use Books (2 weeks) 

9. How to Make Outlines and Organizations (1 week) 

10. How to Build Paragraphs (2 weeks) 

11. Longer Narrative Poems (4 weeks) 

12. How to Listen (1 week) 

13. The Radio (3 weeks) 

14. Rehgious Prose and Poetry (3 weeks) 

15. Writing Friendly Letters (2 weeks) 

Ninth Grade 

1. How to Read the Newspaper (5 weeks) 

2. Parliamentary Procedures (1 week) 
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3. Social Correspondence (2 weeks) 

4. How to Use the Library (2 weeks) 

5. Free Reading (2 weeks) 

6. Essential Parts of the Simple Sentence (4 weeks) 

7. Biography and Autobiography (5 weeks) 

8. Preparation of Longer Papers (2 weeks) 

9. The EfFective Use of Words (2 weeks) 

10. Modifiers in the Simple Sentence (4 weeks) 

11. The Novel (5 weeks) 

Tenth Grade 

1. A Study of Periodicals (5 weeks) 

2. Our Language (4 weeks) 

3. Myths That Live Today (3 weeks) 

4. Formation of Compound and Complex Sentences (3 
weeks) 

5. Pxmctuation Within the Sentence (3 weeks) 

6. Reading and Writing Essays (6 weeks) 

7. Agreement in the Sentence (1 week) 

8. Case Forms of Pronouns (3 weeks) 

9. Lyric Poetry (5 weeks) 

From the foregoing list of units it may be seen that instruction 
in composition and literature is not separated by semesters, nor 
are the units in composition and literature sharply separated. 
Furthermore, the technical units are closely integrated with the 
functional use of language. For example, the first unit in the 
seventh grade is Free Reading, in which an attempt is made to 
launch a program of guidance in free reading. In the course of 
the unit the pupils discuss their free reading, write reports on 
their reading preferences, and keep records of their reading. The 
units on Manuscript Form and Writing Titles are introduced at 
this point. Instruction in the rules and conventions of writing 
titles is most appropriately given when the pupil has a real 
need for writing many titles, as he does when he writes about his 
reading and keeps a record of his reading. 

Another feature of the program is the presentation of literature 
through varied patterns of approach. The first pattern may be 
described as guidance in free reading. The pupil is encouraged 
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and assisted in carrying forward throughout the four years an 
individual program of reading adapted to his special interests, 
needs, and aptitudes. The pupil is also given extended reading 
experience in each of the major types. As a third pattern of 
approach, the pupil’s reading is grouped around certain themes. 
And, as a fourth approach, the department offers through a 
series of literary recitals those forms of literature which depend 
upon the spoken word for the fullest appreciation. Finally, the 
department in cooperation with content teachers seeks to correlate 
the reading of literature with other subjects. 

English in the Four-Year College 

As explained elsewhere in this report, a recent administrative 
reorganization of the University Laboratory Schools allocates 
grades VII through X to the high school and grades XI through 
XIV to the new four-year college. The Enghsh program in the 
four-year college consists, first, of a three-year sequence in read- 
ing, writing, and criticism required of all pupils. The course is 
designed to cultivate critical habits in reading, writing, and 
speaking. The assumption underlying the organization of the 
sequence is that there are specific reading problems peculiar to 
each type of discourse. To obtain critical ability in reading and 
writing, students are required to read with great care, under close 
supervision, examples of all of the major types of discourse 
which they normally encounter both in and out of school. Gen- 
eral reading problems which one encounters in all kinds of read- 
ing are analyzed and students are taught habits of observation 
which will lead to the overcoming of these problems. Writing 
situations arise from the reading assignments and from work in 
other courses which the student is taking. Frequent reading tests 
are given to measure progress in critical ability. The work in 
literature is an integral part of a required three-year sequence in 
humanities. The course is planned and taught by a committee of 
teachers drawn from the fields of history, literature, music, and 
art. In the first year the study centers on ancient civilization; in 
the second year, the medieval world; in the third year, the 
modern world. The great classics of the Western world constitute 
the content of the Kterature aspect of the course. Instruction 
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seeks to emphasize: (1) their timeless qualities as contributions 
to thought and art, (2) the ways in which they reflect the culture 
of the past, and ( 3 ) their immediate significance to contemporary 
ways of thinking and living. 

Development of the Program 

The present program of instruction in English in the University 
Laboratory Schools is the product of more than a quarter of a 
century of experimentation. While modifications and innovations 
are being introduced constantly, many of the essential features 
have been in operation for several years. The changes which have 
been made from time to time have resulted from experience and 
experimentation with various methods of teaching and organi- 
zation of instructional materials. Our participation in the Eight- 
Year Study gave impetus to a number of changes which otherwise 
might have come more slowly. The Evaluation Staff has been 
particularly influential in directing our attention, in the fibrst place, 
to the need for carefuUy determining and clearly stating Ae 
purposes or objectives to be obtained through English instruc- 
tion and, in the second place, to the need for developing instru- 
ments for evaluating pupils’ progress in the attainment of those 
objectives. Significant progress has been made in both areas. 


ScDENCE IN Grades VII to XII 

Development of the Present Organization 

Science has occupied a prominent place in the program of 
studies of the Laboratory Schools from their beginning. The 
records of the schools show that as early as 1900, four years after 
the elementary school was started, science was listed as a sub- 
ject of instruction in grades IV through X. The prominent posi- 
tion given to science at that time has continued to the present, 
except that in recent years the pupils in the Laboratory Schools 
have been introduced to planned science experiences each year 
of the course from the first year of the kindergarten through the 
last year of the college, or the fourteenth grade. The curriculum 
in science thus has had a long and continuous development. 
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Science in the High School 

At the beginning of the Eight-Year Study a course in general 
science was required for all freshncian pupils four periods each 
week. This course was replanned during the interval between 
1933 and 1935 to include mathematics. Although mathematics 
and science were scheduled together, in reality the time was 
divided and the two subjects were taught separately, usually by 
different teachers. The following year a four-hour general science 
course was required of all freshmen. After 1936 general science 
was gradually introduced into the seventh and eighth grades, and 
by 1939 it was taught in the three lower grades of the high school 
years (VII, VIII, IX). The seventh and eighth grade classes 
meet twice each week; the ninth grade classes, three times each 
week. 

Instead of botany and zoology the University High School 
has for many years had an elective course in biology for students 
who wanted an elementary course in biological science. This 
course has gradually been modified and reorganized to present 
in one year as much of the fundamental knowledge of biology as 
is practicable. In 1933 the course was a 5-period elective. It has 
now become a 3-period requirement. 

Thus during the period from 1933-1939 the junior high school 
science courses changed from a required one-year general science 
course and an elective biology course to a required science 
sequence extending through grades VII, VIII, IX, and X. 

In the biological units the teacher uses a wide variety of ac- 
tivities to develop the problems and principles of the course and 
to increase the knowledge and interest of the pupils in living 
things. Although each class studies a core of organized units, 
there is a daily emphasis on seeing, knowing, and inking about 
plants and animals and relating their activities to the funda- 
mental problems of Hfe. 

It is the belief of the teachers who have developed the science 
courses that the most effective work is done when the courses 
are organized into comprehensive teaching units, each one having 
as its objective the acquisition by the pupil of some fundamental 
understanding of his environment. 
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Although the work in general science and biology is not com- 
pletely individualized, a great deal of attention is given to help- 
ing each pupil get as much as possible out of his study of science. 
The work in general science is definitely outlined, but its 
organization does not prevent pupils from following their own 
interests. Frequent, incidental problems arise which stimulate 
class discussion, experiments, or reading, and occasionally the 
showing of motion pictures. 

Correlation of Science with Other Courses, Science in the 
University High School is taught separately rather than in an 
integrated course in the belief that this plan leads to a more usable 
understanding of scientific facts and laws. The teachers recognize, 
however, that science touches on all aspects of human life and 
thought. It is, therefore, not taught as an isolated subject. Science 
teachers insist on a reasonable degree of accuracy in form and 
English usage in written work. Spelling and other errors are 
habitually marked in science papers. The social implications of 
scientific phenomena and scientific inventions are emphasized, 
although Aeir chief emphases and analyses are left for die social 
science classes. There is a small amount of correlation with shop 
courses, especially in the study of power devices. Whenever 
opportunity offers, the meanings of scientific terms derived from 
the Latin are pointed out for the benefit of the pupils who are 
studying Latin. When mathematical situations arise, the science 
teachers assume responsibility for teaching the application of 
processes learned in mathematics classes. 

Values of the Science Courses, Through the study of science 
the teachers try: 

1. To satisfy the pupils’ curiosity about their natural surround- 
ings, about their own bodily activities, and about plants and 
animals. 

2. To provide a basis for understanding many modem social 
problems, at least to a higher degree than would otherewise 
be the case. 

3. To provide an opportunity for careful inquiry into natural 
phenomena so that reading, conversation, and observation 
become more meaiungful. 

4. To provide activities through which pupils may grow in 
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4eir ability to analyze situations and relations and to give 
clear accounts of what they understand. 

5. To give much information that will be directly useful in 
the personal enterprises and health problems of the pupils. 

6. To arouse in many pupils vocational and avocational in- 
terests that will continue after the completion of the courses. 

Science in the First Two Years of the 
Four-Year College 

Until 1933-1934 seven-hour elective courses were offered in 
physics, chemistry, and advanced biology. Beginning at that 
time, a fused physics-chemistry course called "Foundations of 
Physical Science” was taught for four years and considered a 
prerequisite to the chemistry elective. 

The science courses offered in the first two years of the college 
are: (1) a two-year general course in physical science, which 
includes content chiefly from astronomy, chemistry, geology, and 
physics; (2) a two-year general course in biological science, 
which includes much of the content of a freshman college biology 
course with a strong emphasis on human physiology and psychol- 
ogy in the second year. Students take one or the other of these 
sequences in grades XI and XII and later study the alternate 
field of science in a one-year course. 

The legislative action which set up the present four-year college 
curriculiun allotted six periods per week to science in each of the 
two lower years. Two periods of the six are presumably to be 
spent in "laboratory work,” with a correspondingly reduced de- 
mand on the students for outside preparation. The instructors 
employ whatever methods of instruction seem to them most 
appropriate for the material being studied at the time. Lectures, 
discussion, quizzes, demonstrations, laboratory problems, excur- 
sions, and supervised study are used to attain the objectives of 
the courses. 

Through the activities of these science courses the instructors 
try to have each student acquire a knowledge of the field that is 
an acceptable minimum for an educated person. They believe 
that this acceptable minimum consists of: a rather clear idea of 
the kinds of problems scientists are trying to solve, together with 
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an understanding of the methods of thought and investigation 
scientists employ; the possession of at least a sketchy picture of 
the natural world as revealed by scientific study; some insight 
into the real complexity that is discovered in nature when it is 
investigated careftilly; knowledge of and ability to use some of 
the laws and principles worked out by science; a reasonable 
understanding of the everyday applications of scientific knowl- 
edge and of the social significance of these applications; an in- 
creased vocabulary appropriate to the field but not loaded with 
technical terms that are dimly understood and little used. The 
instructors are very much concerned with the problem of manag- 
ing the presentation and the procedures of the courses in such a 
way that the students will get much practice in straight thinldng 
while they are acquiring the kinds of knowledge indicated above. 
They are also conscious of the importance of having the students 
complete their study wdth a feeling of the reality of the things 
they have studied and a continuing interest in the natural world, 
in the discoveries of scientists, and in the applications of these 
discoveries. 


Other Departments 

Space limitations prevent the inclusion of similar reports on the 
work of other departments; these may be obtained in mimeo- 
graphed form by writing to the school. It was felt that a full 
account of the work of a few departments would be of more value 
than a general accoimt of all. 

The reports which have been included indicate that the chief 
contribution of the school to the problem of school and college 
relations has been its experimentation with a “college” program 
covering grades XI through XIV. While the problems involved 
in the reorganization of courses during the Eight-Year Study have 
not yet been solved, enough has been done to give this form of 
organization a serious claim on the attention of city school sys- 
tems, many of which are now offering free public education 
through grade XIV. With the coming of the junior college, and 
wdth die development of broad survey courses in the usual fresh- 
man and sophomore years in college, it has become more and 
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more obvious that there is wasteful duplication of the work of 
the last two years in high school. The development of students 
during these four years is also strikingly similar. It is time that 
at least one experimental school explored the possibilities of treat- 
ing these four years as a unit. As this program evolves, it may 
lead to a new division of functions of school and college, and 
put the whole problem of school and college relations on a dif- 
ferent basis. 



THE UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 

OAKLAJND, CAUFOBNIA 

The University High School is a three-year senior high school 
enrolling 1,750 students. It is one of eight public high schools in 
Oakland and serves also as a training school for the University of 
California in Berkeley, which is ten minutes distant by auto- 
mobile. The Oakland Board of Education appoints all teachers, 
but the principal is also the director of practice teaching and 
professor of education at the university; many heads of depart- 
ments direct special meihods courses in their fields, and most 
teachers supervise practice teaching. Since the teacher-training 
program is financed from the university budget, the school is re- 
garded to a certain extent as a state school and is permitted to 
accept about 20 per cent of its students from outside the school 
district. Most of Aese come from two near-by junior high schools 
in Berkeley. Oakland students have some choice as to which high 
school they will attend, so they come from every section of the 
city and from every income level. Over 90 per cent are native 
white, and about 5 per cent Negroes and Asiatics. The median 
intelligence quotient is 105. About 60 per cent plan to enter 
college or a university, and about 30 per cent to enter business or 
technical schools. 

The complete report of the University High School is pub- 
lished in the University High School Journal for 1940 and 1941. 
Because of limited space, only the sections dealing with the 
development of the core curriculum during the Eight-Year Study 
can be included here. 

The core program at University High School marked the be- 
ginning of a cycle in curriculum development.^ For a decade, 
stress on individual interests, needs, and differences had resulted 
in the multiplication of subjects, the addition of special services, 

^ Robert E. BrowiJee, “Developing the Core Curriculum at University 
High School,” University High School Journal, Vol. XDC (1940), No. 1, 
pp. 15 ff. 


6S9 
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and increased administrative complexities. If students were to 
emerge with their experiences unified in terms of their potentiali- 
ties, tiieir aspirations, and the requirements of modern life, the 
need for a halt in the trend of diversification had become ap- 
parent and urgent. 

The Core Curriculum and Integration 

The core program was a move toward integration— toward a 
better general education at the high school level. It was promoted 
by a faculty experienced in cooperative endeavor and accustomed 
to change. Pertinent information from- investigations of causes 
of absence, of successes and failures of graduates, of use of time 
by students, of sociological backgrounds, of participation and 
leadership in social activities, of students’ health, of special prob- 
lems of entering students, was at hand and the three-year 
Adolescent Study, financed from a grant of funds by the General 
Education Board, was just beginning. Thus, although the first 
steps in establishing this program were necessarily hesitant, there 
had been extensive indirect preparation. 

The staff early recognized that the kind of integration desired 
was not to be achieved by merely bringing together the content 
of different subjects: it would require a composite of whatever 
content and procedures and activities would meet the develop- 
mental needs of boys and girls and prepare them for those life 
activities which the majority anticipate. It was apparent that 
this content should develop out of a study of the students con- 
cerned and out of the general requirements for living in the 
culture of this area and that it should be ordered psychologically 
in terms of individual readiness and abihty to learn. Likewise, 
continuity was expected to arise, not out of the mere logical 
organization of subject matter, but out of the relationship of 
experience to experience in the progressive development of the 
individual maturing in this school and this community and in 
accordance with the accepted philosophy of social organization. 

The Purpose of the Core Curriculum 

Core courses were expected, therefore, to contribute to the 
integrated growth of the individual. They were to be based on 
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the belief that he develops most satisfactorily when at the same 
time he contributes to and serves his social group— whether this 
group be comprised of those of his own age or of adults; whether 
this group be in the school or in the home or in the community. 
They not only were to be directed toward outcomes in behavior, 
in knowledge, in attitudes, and in skills that improve the im- 
mediate personal well-being and efficiency of the student, but 
also were to be concerned with those common aspects of human 
experience that would affect the majority later. The attention of 
the teacher was to center in the personal development of the 
student as a member of a social group, rather than merely in 
the mastery of enough subject content to reach the next rung 
on the educational ladder— in the events that would affect him in 
class, in school, in the home, and in the community. Whatever 
was to be taught would derive its significance from its value to the 
student in the physical, personal, and social aspects of living. 

The Students Served by the Core Curriculum 

In the light of this point of view the characteristics of the stu- 
dents whom this core program was to serve became increasingly 
significant. What was known about them? In building, a general 
education program that would meet the needs of the majority, 
what assumptions could be safely made regarding them? From 
data available it was apparent that the majority ( 1 ) came from 
the East Bay region, (2) were citizens of the United States, 
(3) lived in homes with both parents, (4) had parents who 
actively supported public education, (5) would graduate from 
University High School, (6) were members of families and 
potential homemakers, (7) were accustomed to a better than 
average standard of living, (8) were between 14 and 18 years 
old, (9) were within normal limits of learning capacity, (10) had 
and would continue to have a considerable amount of leisure, 
( 11 ) had and would continue to have normal relationships with 
members of their own and of the opposite sex, (12) had better 
than average health, (13) had and would continue to have more 
than ordinary opportunities for social and recreational endeavors, 
(14) had exceptional opportunities to improve and develop 
through the many services which the school afforded, (15) had 
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opportunities to share in the cooperative life of the school, 

(16) expected to earn a living at gainful employment, and 

(17) anticipated further training after high school— vocational 
school, 30 per cent; University of Cahfomia, 28 per cent; junior 
colleges and other colleges, 30 per cent. 

The Objectives of the Core Curriculum 

These and other characteristics equally or more significant, 
though perhaps not so readily apparent, were important in 
establishing a base for the projection of objectives in the core or 
general education program. It was reasonable to expect that the 
student, already on the threshold of maturity, should begin now 
to assume an adult role in directing his own affairs, in anticipa- 
tion of the future. Accordingly, with the help of his teachers, his 
counselors, and his parents, he would be encouraged to analyze 
his resources and his purposes to the end that he might gain a 
realistic view of himself— his physical capacities, his mental 
abilities, his vocational aptitudes, his social attributes, and his 
aesthetic and artistic potentiahties, so that he might direct his 
energies toward worth-while and attainable goals both now and 
after high school. 

This appraisal, which would be a continuous and developing 
process throughout the core curriculum, would be the chief 
means through which the student integrated his diversified experi- 
ences at school, at home, and in the community. It would involve 
many aspects of guidance; it would have interrelationship vrith 
the social program; it would necessarily include many activities 
that were ordinarily carried on through home rooms. Its essential 
purpose, however, would be to acquaint the student with the 
significance to him of the knowledge gained, vrith the desirability 
of the skills acquired, and with the relationship of his attitudes 
and his behavior to the attainment of personal and social well- 
being. 

The core program would promote the growth of the student 
in those attitudes and behaviors that were concerned with: ( 1 ) his 
own development; (2) his citizenship as a student in University 
High School and in a democratic society; (3) his role as a mem- 
ber of a family, both now and in the future; (4) his rights and 
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responsibilities in earning and spending money; (5) his rights 
and responsibilities as an employee or employer; (6) his part 
and place in social organizations, in carrying on their fxmctions 
and in understanding and promoting their values; (7) his need 
for making and maintaining acquaintances and friends. 

The core program would further the student's skills in accord- 
ance with his goals, resources, and capacities in reading, writing, 
and use of quantitative relationships. It would promote masteiy 
of the techniques involved in self-directed study; e.g., use of 
libraries, books, magazines, and newspapers. It would encourage 
facility of expression in speech, in writing, and in appropriate 
graphic forms. It would stress the procedxires in critical thinking, 
such as those involved in applying principles, interpreting data, 
and establishing proof. It would provide for the development of 
the social skills essential for participation in the various aspects 
of cooperative living. It would enable the student to engage in 
and enjoy leisure activities. 

The core program would contribute to the student's knowledge 
—knowledge not for its own sake, but for its personal and social 
significance to the student in the functional aspects of living: 
knowledge that would concern him as a human organism, as a 
member of a family, as a citizen in the school and in the com- 
munity, as a participant in the economic order, as a student pre- 
paring for further education. 

The Core Cxjrriculxjm 


Tenth Grade 

The tenth grade core program, entitled “The Student in School, 
in the Home, and in the Community," is composed of two units: 

1. Personal Management (low X). 

2. Social Living (high X). 

Segregation is according to reading ability in low X Personal 
Management. In high X Social Living, students are first grouped 
into two sections: those who have studied biology in low X and 
those who have not studied biology in low X. Thereafter those 
who have not had biology are regrouped in accordance with 
their reading ability. 
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Outcomes 

1. Orienting student to the 
culture of a new school. 


2. Appraising status, interests, 
and abilities. 

S. Planning next step in rela- 
tion to goals and resources. 

4. Developing personal skills. 

5. Exploring occupations and 
leisure activities. 

6. Developing social relation- 
ships and social techniques 
in and outside of school. 

7. Understanding the family 
as a social institution; its 
provisions for security, 
safety, and protection; its 
basis in heredity and en- 
vironment; its place in a 
democratic society. 

8. Understanding some of the 
functions of the community 
in promoting and protect- 
ing the teen age and in ex- 
tending family responsi- 
bilities, such as public 
health service and educa- 
tion. 


Procedures 

1. Excursions to dairies, filtra- 
tion plants, orphanages, 
social agencies, sanitariums, 
industrial plants. 

2. Laboratory work on cir- 
culation, bacteria, sanita- 
tion, and heredity. 

3. Speakers from agencies 
such as Red Cross, Com- 
munity Chest, public health 
service. 

4. Use of sound films: filtra- 
tion, first aid, famous 
scientists. 

5. Reading from references: 
magazines, pamphlets, bul- 
letins, stories, and biogra- 
phies. 

6. Leisure reading for increase 
in range in types and de- 
gree of maturity. 

7. Use of diagnostic tests 
to survey information, 
skills, achievement, in- 
terests, opinions, and preju- 
dices. 


8. Use of evaluation instru- 
ments for determining status 
and basis for planning: In- 
terest Index, Voluntary 
Reading, Interpretation of 
Data, Application of Prin- 
ciples, Nature of Proof. 
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Outcomes 

9. Studying controls set up by 
the human body, by the 
home, and by the com- 
munity against communi- 
cable diseases. 


Procedures 

9. Experiences in writing, 
speaking, and use of essen- 
tials of English mechanics 
and fundamentals. 


Eleventh Grade 

‘The Student in the Community, the Nation, and the World” is 
the subject of the eleventh-year core curriculum, and is divided 
into units on: 

1. The History of the Evolving Democracy of the United 
States (low XI). 

2. Problems of Democracy— Political, Social, and Economic 
(high XI). 

Segregation is made according to reading ability, educational 
goal, and achievement. 


Outcomes 


Procedures 


1. Promoting individual inter- 
ests and abilities. 


2. Appraising present status 
of a citizen in a national 
and world culture with em- 
phasis upon attitudes, be- 
liefs, behavior, and ability 
to think critically on public 
problems. 

3. Exploring the steps in the 
evolving democracy of the 
United States. 


1. Developing skills essential 
to panel discussions, de- 
bates, forums, taking notes, 
making outlines, organiz- 
ing topical material. 

2. Creation and presentation 
of graphic illustrations by 
students: graphs, diagrams, 
charts, sketches, maps, car- 
toons, carvings. 


Developing study skills in 
using and evaluating news- 
papers, magazines, library 
sources, moving pictures, 
and radio programs. 
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Outcomes 

4. Studying the problems of 
individual enterprise in re- 
lation to human welfare. 

5. Recognizing conflicts in a 
national democracy that 
arise from antisocial indi- 
vidualism and that necessi- 
tate social restraint. 

6. Studying intensively spe- 
cific current problems such 
as housing, the migratory 
worker, public health and 
medicine, labor relations, 
and public education for 
democracy. 


Procedures 

4. Critical thinking on contro- 
versial issues, with empha- 
sis upon analysis of propa- 
ganda and its eflEects. 

5. Use of evaluation instru- 
ments to show changes in 
interests, attitudes, and crit- 
ical thinking, such as Ap- 
plication of Principles in 
Social Problems, Scale of 
Beliefs, Social Concepts, 
Interpretation of Data, and 
Controversial Writing. 


Twelfth Grade 

In the twelfth grade core, "The Student Now and After High 
School,*' the units are: 

1. English, Psychology, Consumer Education, Home Prob- 
lems (low XII). 

2. EngHsh, Senior Problems (high XII). 

Students are grouped primarily by subjects organized to ap- 
peal to different interests and to prepare for different goals. 
Since by this time students know what the next step after high 
school wiU be, this scheme also provides indirectly for an ap- 
proximate ability grouping. They may elect more than one core 
subject in this year. 


Outcomes Procedures 

1. Appraising personal devel- 1. Reading for comprehension, 
opment, status, and fitness appreciation, and enjoy- 
for the next step and for ment. 
adult life. 
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Outcomes 

2. Orienting to adult institu- 
tions and culture in the 
community. 

3. Acquiring functional infor- 
mation and skills, with ref- 
erence to: 

a. Finding employment. 

b. Homemaking. 

c. Enjoying leisure. 

d. Earning and spending 
money. 

e. Appreciating the arts, 
especially literature. 

f. Expressing thought 
clearly and logically. 


Procedures 

2. Frequent writing for cor- 
rectness and clearness. 

3. Speakers, forums, panels, 
films such as "How to Get a 
Job,” and radio programs. 

4. Excursions to various in- 
dustries, special schools, 
colleges, stores, and art 
galleries. 

5. Developing skills in library 
research, precis writing, 
preparation of term pa- 
pers, taking tests. 

6. Evaluation of changes 
through the use of instru- 
ments such as Interpreta- 
tion of Data, Interests In- 
dex, Voluntary Reading, 
Application of Principles. 


Sectioning in the Core 

Adequate and appropriate bases for sectioning are a recurring 
problem in aU core subjects. Obviously classification should be 
made in terms of the outcomes anticipated. The great variety 
in method of sectioning in various areas of the core is evidence 
of the recognition of this principle. DifiBculties arise, however, 
when more than one outcome is attempted simultaneously and 
when the best sectioning to attain one result is ineflfective for 
attaining another. Reading ability, for example, provides a cer- 
tain degree of homogeneity when information is to be gained 
from books, but none at all in activities that involve social ex- 
perience and social maturity, since it would be ridiculous to 
group tenth grade students for social occasions according to 
read^g comprehension. An overgrown tenth grade girl would 
have no desire to pair off with an xmdersized boy merely be- 
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cause he knew how to read. For this reason an ungraded and 
parallel social program has advantages over one that marks time 
grade by grade with the core. Thus the artificial barriers such 
as grade placement and other traditional schemes for grouping 
students do not hinder normal social fellowship. 

Grouping in physical education more nearly approximates the 
informal segregations that take place in the social program. For 
boys, in every grade, an age, height, weight index provides the 
first’ rough classification, while skill, knowledge of the game, 
status of health, and seasonal changes and interests all are fac- 
tors in the extent and kind of activity in which the boy engages. 
Girls in the tenth grade are grouped together for a program of 
team games and folk, recreational, and social dancing. In the 
eleventh and twelfth grades they select their activities from a 
program of team games, individual sports, posture work, leader- 
ship training, and modem dancing. 

It is the intent of the whole social, core, and guidance pro- 
gram that as students mature they shall effect a reconciliation 
among their goals, abilities, and resources to the end that there 
will be fewer artificial segregations and more natural groupings 
of like-minded persons pursuing common purposes. This intent 
is apparent in the twelfth grade, where students segregate 
themselves by choosing from a group of core subjects in ac- 
cordance with their present needs and their plans for the next 
step after high school. Senior Problems is a reorientation toward 
occupational and family life in the community. It is intended for 
those whose formal schooling wiU end with the twelfth grade— 
the H section for girls who are already planning for marriage 
or home life, the C section for boys who are impatiently awaiting 
the day when they shall be eligible for full-time employment. 
Twelfth-grade English, on the other hand, is largely intended 
for those who anticipate further schooling in the university, or 
in the junior college, or who desire additional training in this 
subject although they do not plan to continue their education 
beyond the twelfth grade. The A, the B, and the C sections, 
respectively, provide appropriate instruction for each group. 

It is important to state here emphatically that University High 
School is opposed to any fixed scheme of classification that 
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would hinder tie all-round development of the individual, or 
that would withhold approbation due for superiority in one kind 
of achievement merely because of poor performance in another. 
Segregation on the basis of the relationship that exists between 
the outcomes desired and the ability and purposes of the indi- 
vidual with respect to outcomes insures a changing basis for 
classification from grade to grade and from class to class. A 
student pursuing a schedule of social studies, orchestra, physical 
education, chemistry, study, and world literature might experi- 
ence a diflFerent scheme for grouping in each hour of his school 
day. Schools can classify content, procedures, materials, and 
activities in accordance with some one unifying principle, but 
they never yet have been able to classify persons satisfactorily on 
any permanent single basis. It is unfortunate that misplaced faith 
in the so-called homogeneous grouping of students has tended 
to foster an intellectual caste system and that unwholesome social 
connotations inhere in terminology such as ‘"fast” and “slow” 
and “A” and “Z” when applied to groups of students. Only through 
a continuous program of appraisal within the core and through 
appropriate procedures in individual guidance, instruction, and 
administration can these unsocial concomitants be eliminated. 

Proportion of School Day Devoted to the Core 

The proportion of the student’s daily schedule that should be 
devoted to a basic required program is a matter of recurring 
controversy. At the present time the student at University High 
School spends one-third of his day in the required core. If he is 
preparing for university entrance, another third of his school 
day must be devoted to preparatory subjects. However, even 
so, he still has one-third of his schooltime left for his individual 
pursuits. Nevertheless, this limited time available for individual 
interests usually lessens the number of specialized activities 
which many students can explore or in which they can become 
proficient while in high school. To meet this problem some would 
argue that many of the outcomes that formerly were the ex- 
clusive function of specialized subjects should now be cared for 
in the general curriculum. All would then have an opportunity 
to explore and to develop some proficiency in various expressional 
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and study skills as a part of the procedures and activities of the 
core, so that those with hitherto undiscovered interests and tal- 
ents would thus be guided into those speciahzed fields that would 
best meet their needs or would provide appropriate exercise 
of special abilities. Use of time seems to be the determining fac- 
tor in any attempt to direct the basic program along these lines. 
When the student’s special needs and interests are known, they 
can be cared for either by extending the time devoted to the 
core or by diverting to this purpose more of the time already 
available in the core or by extending the number of periods in 
the school day which the student can devote to these needs and 
interests. 

At the moment University High School does not give whole- 
hearted allegiance to any of these possibilities. Early in the de- 
velopment of the core curriculum an attempt was made to block 
out three consecutive hours of the low-tenth grade student’s 
day for core subjects— one hour for physical education, one for 
Personal Management, and one for Social Living. The experi- 
ment was considered a failure at the time because parents and 
students objected to the loss of a study period and to the loss 
of periods for special interests, such as English and other of the 
fine and useful arts. While ideas as to what a general required 
program should be and as to how it should be carried on were 
rather nebulous when this early experiment was attempted, the 
results have fixed the trend of the core program ever since. Not 
until the fall of 1939 was the time for a core subject extended 
beyond the limits of one class hour. At present, one section of 
Senior Problems runs through two consecutive afternoon periods. 
Since this is a course for students who are completing their 
formal schooling in high school, the advantages accruing from 
the extended opportunity to explore community resources dur- 
ing the school day are being recognized and may eventually win 
universal approval. 

Competition for Time in the Core 

Some time ago when some members of the administrative stafiE 
and some of the senior core teachers suggested that a similar 
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extension of time should be made for the core students who were 
expecting to continue their formal education after high school, 
counselors rejected the idea on the basis that such a two-hour 
period would be impracticable in arranging students' programs, 
that two hours was too long a time for senior students to spend 
in one class with one teacher, that there was no more reason 
to give more time to senior English than to senior foreign lan- 
guage or any other academic subject. While the soundness of any 
one of these reasons may be questioned, the last is particularly 
significant because it suggests a medley of problems and con- 
flicts that are bound up with the use of available time in the hour 
allotted to the core. 

As students advance from the tenth to the twelfth grade, em- 
phasis on content outcomes increases for those in the upper 
ability levels. This emphasis is not entirely due to university re- 
quirements. Intelligent students and parents insist upon a con- 
tent that extends intellectual possibilities. Teachers in core sub- 
jects, too, feel themselves accountable to the school and to the 
student for the attainment of definite content outcomes. Students 
who enroll in the A sections of senior English, for example, 
expect to be able to pass the Subject A entrance examination 
in English at the University of California. The yearly per- 
centages of those passing and failing this test are partially 
a measure of the instruction in these courses. These teachers 
feel impelled to conform to this external standard and are, there- 
fore, jealous of the classtime (average about one-third) that 
must be given to activities related to guidance, administration, 
and the social program. They feel that they are expected to 
achieve the same content outcomes in two-thirds of the time 
that formerly was devoted to them in the special subjects, and 
that, to care for home room functions, to promote the social pro- 
gram, and to give guidance instruction, additional time should 
be made available. These same compulsions affect the attitudes 
of all core teachers to some extent. No one desires this addi- 
tional time sufficiently, however, to advocate lengthening the 
school day, a fact which suggests that the problem may be 
quite as much one of adjusting values as of adjusting classtime. 
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Inservice Training of Teachers in the Core Curriculum 

As one studies the summary of the aims, procedures, and out- 
comes of this basic program, he senses that additional inservice 
training for the highly specialized subject teacher would be 
necessary. It is, therefore, significant that an inservice training 
program was already well advanced when the core curriculum 
was introduced. Teachers were experienced in curriculum de- 
velopment both in University High School and in the Oakland 
Public Schools. They had been encouraged to study their own 
teaching problems in a truly professional way and to assist in the 
research program which the school sponsored. Many during their 
tenure had served in the guidance and social program; many 
had had supervisory responsibilities in the training of student 
teachers; many were deeply rooted in the life and activities of 
the community. Thus, much of the preparation which teachers 
need for success in a general education program had already 
been given. 

It is notable that fully a third of the faculty volunteered to 
help organize and to teach in the first experimental core course. 
From this large number the principal had no diflSculty in choos- 
ing a group with broad general training whose total experience 
encompassed guidance, social activities, life science, English, 
physical education, and community relationships. By detaching 
this initial group from their accustomed departments and per- 
mitting them to work directly with the administration under their 
ovm leadership, the problem of how much of the core should 
be science or English or some other specialized content was 
adroitly avoided, and these teachers, unhampered by restraining 
traditions, were free to adapt methods and content in accord- 
ance with the apparent needs and interests of the entering low 
X class. 

Since every teacher recognized the experimental aspects of 
the program and his own need for the help and counsel of his 
associates, meetings to share methods, to compare results, to 
plan content, to organize activities, and to evaluate progress be- 
came an integral part of core teaching. In tenth grade Personal 
Management, where traditional content and procedures were 
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least appropriate, these meetings were frequent. In other more 
speciahzed areas, such as in tenth grade Social Living B and in 
Senior English A, there was less apparent need for continuous 
conferences, once the scope of these courses had been deter- 
mined. 

As each core subject was added to the curriculum after the 
initial low X Personal Management, other members of the fac- 
ulty were assigned as core teachers. Those who already had 
taught in the core were reassigned as advantageously as possible 
to assist those newly inducted into this service. Thus, in every 
group that organized a new core subject, there was always a 
nucleus who understood the problems involved. Helpful as 
this was to the beginners, it did not ease the strain on those who 
had already been teaching in the core— in fact, it tended to keep 
them at wits’ end trying to master new content, new methods, 
new concepts of child development— nor did it always con- 
tribute to the improvement of instruction in core subjects that 
were already under way. It did, however, bring the majority of 
the faculty quickly into direct relationship with curriculum re- 
organization and it did provide the inservice training for that 
reorganization. Today fully three-fourths of the faculty have 
taught in the core curriculum. 

Do Core Courses Increase Teacher Load? 

Ordinarily teachers have found work in the core more strenu- 
ous than that in the special subjects. Personal Management has 
been especially time-consuming. Few teachers would choose 
to spend a full day with classes in this subject. All core teaching 
involves an extra burden of home room detail, of scheduling and 
of management, and of time devoted to meetings with other 
core teachers, with counselors, and with administrators. While 
no one has ever made a careful analysis of the energy output 
essential to successful work in the core as compared with that 
in the special subjects, such an investigation is urgently needed. 
Present indications are that the apparent increase in complexi- 
ties of core teaching is in some way related to the attempt to 
telescope too many diverse activities into a single class hour. 
Doubling the class time and halving the number of pupils as is 
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now done in one class in Senior Problems goes far toward eas- 
ing the tensions of the teacher and of the class and gives prom- 
ise of more fruitful results where complex procedures involving 
excursions, outside speakers, and community relationships are 
essential. 

Integrative Effects of the Core ^ 

Regardless, however, of his previous teaching experience, every 
core teacher found himself drawn into increasingly direct rela- 
tionships with individual guidance, with social activities, with 
health service, with community resources, with the total life of 
the student and the total functions of the school. Guidance in- 
struction gradually was shared by counselors and core teachers, 
as was likewise the accumulation of identifying data on individ- 
ual students. An evening meeting each semester of the parents of 
low X students, subject teachers, core teachers, counselors, and 
administrators became an accustomed practice. Teachers of Senior 
English and Senior Problems began to utilize new content and 
new activities in recognition of their responsibility for preparing 
graduates more definitely for the next step after high school, 
whether it be university, college, trade school, or immediate 
employment. 

Cooperating with Student Government 

and Student Activities 

Every core teacher now has responsibilities in assisting the 
administration and in cooperating 'with the student government. 
More and more frequently core classes discuss problems that 
concern the community, the school, and the student body. The 
national census, hazards in crossing the boulevard in front of 
the school, what to do about the increasing number of changes 
in students’ schedules, how to control the crowds at the foot- 
ball games, proposed amendments to the student body consti- 
tution-all illustrate the varied subjects which come to the at- 
tention of core classes. Sometimes topics are suggested by stu- 
dent leaders, sometimes by teachers and counselors, sometimes 

^Robert E. Brownlee, “Teaching in the Core Curriculum,” University 
High School Journal, Vol. XV (1936), No. 2, pp. 144 ff. 
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by members of the administrative staff. Occasionally they arise 
spontaneously from interest aroused in some problem by the 
editorial writers of the daily student newspaper or by other 
discussion groups. 

Cooperative Activities of the Core 

and the Social Program 

Recently at the evening ‘‘Who’s Who” dinner, student leaders 
discussed the topic of national defense. They had invited a mem- 
ber of the faculty to lead the discussion. He suggested to them 
that the chief problem of students and faculty at University High 
School during the national emergency was to make sure that 
traditional and accustomed procedures were such as to insure 
that every student was experiencing the ways of a democracy. 
He urged that they re-examine practices in terms of the school’s 
motto: “The progress of all through all under the leadership 
of the wisest and the best.” The student body president gave 
every person present a long list of statements, such as the fol- 
lowing, which he considered pertinent to the problems. 

Democracy in School Life 

Pupils who receive high marks should be given special awards. 

If marks were done away with, there would no longer be anything 
worth while to strive for in school. 

A pupil’s worth should not be judged entirely on the basis of marks. 

It is undesirable to give awards and honors unless all students 
receive recognition for their special abilities. 

A pupil from another school should not wear a sweater with the 
initial of that school. 

Students from other schools should not be invited to school dances. 

It shows good school loyalty to “boo” the opposing team in an 
athletic contest. 

If a pupil disagrees with a school regulation he should not be ex- 
pected to observe it. 

A pupil should not be asked to cooperate with a class project if 
he doesn’t like the way it is handled. 

People need rules and regulations to make them behave. 

If a majority of a class votes to carry out a plan of action, those who 
voted against the plan should realize that they were wrong. 
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The minority opinion should not count, as it represents the few. 

All school offices should be filled by a vote of the student body. 

The discussion began at once. Seemingly every student pres- 
ent desired to be heard. When the time came for dancing to be- 
gin, a large group insisted on continuing the discussion in another 
room. An hour later, when the buildings were closed, the dis- 
cussion continued on the sidewalk. Evidently there were many 
ways in which University High School was not as democratic 
as it might be. There were minority groups that did not par- 
ticipate. There were social cliques that prized their own exclu- 
siveness more than the general good. “Why,” someone asked, 
“were there no colored students at this ‘^^o’s Who’ dinner? 
Why did one-third of the student body not buy student body 
cards? Why was a student body card required for voting in 
school elections? Why were there special assemblies for holders 
of student body cards?” 

On the following day the discussion was continued in many 
core classes. The Daily U-N-L, in cooperation with the Student 
Council, has since carried on a campaign for a constitutional 
amendment that will extend voting privileges to all students 
who register. Before the election takes place, the proposed 
amendment will be discussed in all core classes. 

Student Opinion Developed in the Core Aids 

Administrative Decisions 

Occasionally problems such as the following are presented 
to students throughout the basic curriculum: 

Seventy-five per cent or more of students in University High School 
eat their lunches at school—a larger percentage than at any other high 
school in the city, due probably to our scattered population. A great 
many of these students eat directly across the street from school in or 
in front of the food shops at the corner of Grove and Arlington streets. 
The crowd there is so large that it often overflows from the sidewalk 
onto the street. Students are sometimes careless in walking back and 
forth from school to this comer and this carelessness plus occasional 
deliberate action often annoys motorists by causing them to stop. The 
situation is more than annoying— it has a very real danger for students 
of the school. So far no one has been hurt, but there were two com- 
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plaints last week from the Northern Police Station. Occasionally police 
cars cruise around the school during noontime, although our request for 
a poHce officer on duty at noon has not been agreed to. Some of the 
students have been decidedly noncooperative with the police officers 
who have tried to help out this situation. 

In view of these facts, the student and faculty administration of the 
school should decide on one of the following actions : 

1. Renew the efforts to have a police officer on duty during noon 
hour. 

2. Have the Vigilance Committee put more emphasis on this 
situation. 

3. Close the gates and doors and confine all students to the grounds 
at noon save those who have a pass to go home to lunch. 

4. Form a special committee which would have this as its par- 
ticular problem. 

5. Put on an educational campaign which would help protect 
not only the students but also the reputation of the school. 

6. Do nothing. 

7. Form a committee of men teachers to police this area. 

8. Institute a unit of the Junior Traffic Reserve to control move- 
ments of students on Grove Street. 

Discussion of this kind of problem serves a number of pur- 
poses. It forces students to think about an actual situation and 
to consider the various possibilities. While usually no formal 
vote is recorded, they are thus prepared for whatever course 
of action must be taken. In this particular case, reactions were 
reported informally to the vice-principal by teachers and by 
students and, in accordance with tiie general consensus, a branch 
of the Junior Traffic Reserve was established to care for traffic 
conditions at the school. 

Guidance Instruction in the Core 

In addition to those activities and procedures that spring 
from relationships with the administrative and social programs, 
every core teacher has responsibilities for those aspects of guid- 
ance instruction that are concerned with program planning. The 
extent of this instruction varies in different grades. In low X 
Personal Management almost the whole semester is devoted 
to guidance and orientation and appraisal of goals, resources, and 
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abilities. As a part of this work, students are tested extensively 
and are given ample opportunity to analyze and interpret re- 
sults in respect to needs and goals in conference with core teach- 
ers and counselors. These tests cover basic skills, attitudes, in- 
terests, and social behavior, and are followed by instruction 
and activities related to the needs and interests discovered. 
This course culminates in a tentative three-year program planned 
by the student on the basis of his knowledge of himself, his goals, 
his resources, and of what University High School offers for his 
development in curriculum, social program, and guidance. Many 
of the records accumulated in Personal Management go into the 
central file for use by counselors and teachers. 

Except in the high XII semester, guidance instruction requires 
less time in core classes that follow Personal Management. Usu- 
ally it takes only one or two class periods at the time semester 
schedules are being made out. Formerly this instruction was all 
given by the counselors, who arranged to take over the classes 
for this purpose. Now, however, core teachers can give most of 
it, with counselors assisting and supplementing as needed. In 
the high XII semester, guidance instruction again becomes heavy. 
Here the student makes a reappraisal of many of the factors 
previously considered in Personal Management, which now again 
concern him in immediate preparation for his next step after 
high school. The activities of this senior core are selected and 
motivated on the basis of this reappraisal. The segregation of 
students dining this semester into different core subjects in ac- 
cordance with their special needs and immediate goals facilitates 
both guidance and instruction. 

Content and Procedures Result from 

Pupil-Teacher Planning 

A teacher in the high-twelfth grade core meets a new group of 
students in English B for the first time. He knows that they en- 
rolled in this class because they expected to enter a junior col- 
lege rather than go directly into the university. Most of them 
made this choice because they had not yet fulfilled university 
entrance requirements. A first look at the class helps him to 
understand why this should be so. He sees evidences of diverse 
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racial backgrounds, social immaturity, tensions. He is immedi- 
ately aware that all colored and Oriental students have grouped 
themselves together and that all the boys sit on one side of the 
room and all the girls on the other. On the first day he asks them 
to fill out a questionnaire covering their previous school experi- 
ence, their social activities, their plans, their present and past 
employment, their needs and interests with respect to the course. 
The teacher summarizes their answers, and on the second day 
the class and the teacher begin to plan content and activities on 
the basis of what this summary shows. 

How to study systematically is a familiar felt need of a group 
of this kind and the classwork usually begins with some aspect 
of this theme. Reading for comprehension, paragraph structure, 
reviewing for tests, note taking, the logical organization of 
thought, mechanics, use of time, are all a part of the process 
which the students think they should master. 

In the beginning the class works together as a group, usually 
on the same assignment, with the teacher directing every aspect 
of the program and with students working on a daily assignment 
basis. But as work proceeds the class is broken down into groups 
comprised of both boys and girls and without regard to racial 
background. In the latter part of the semester, these groups carry 
on long-time assignments in which they have wide responsibility 
for selecting their own content, for determining their own ac- 
tivities, and for evaluating their own outcomes. It is the plan of 
the teacher that the work shall move from mere drill on study 
skills to the use of these skills in the achievement of more complex 
goals; from an organization in which the teacher tells students 
what to do to one in which students tell the teacher what they 
plan to do; from individual work for individual purposes to in- 
dividual work for group purposes. In a single class hour one 
group may be studying in the library; one may be in the hall 
outside the classroom, practicing for a group report; one may be 
reading from the text; one may be writing up a report given be- 
fore the class on the preceding day. 

The teacher s responsibility becomes one of directing systemati- 
cally the complex activities involved and in giving direct help 
whenever it is needed. Students maintain a class file of work 
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completed, and from time to time each student goes over his 
file and evaluates his progress. In the process of this evaluation 
he becomes aware of incomplete work and of the marks and 
scores which the teacher and, on some occasions, his classmates 
have given. If at any time he finds material in this file which he 
considers unsatisfactory, he may remove it and do it over. The 
teacher, in his attitude toward these students and toward the kind 
of procedures in which they engage, is aware that they need most 
to discover their role as adults and to fulfill this role in their 
attitudes toward themselves, toward their fellows, and toward 
their achievement in the course. Every semester, however, he 
plans the work anew with the assistance of the class. The con- 
tent of the course is much the same from semester to semester, 
but activities vary with the needs and interests of each group. 

Content in Relation to Social Needs of Adolescents 

A typical procedure which illustrates well the close relationship 
that may exist between content and the current needs of boys 
and girls is that used in teaching a unit on family relations in 
high X Social Living. The teacher here recognized that at this 
period of development the adolescent is trying to establish him- 
self as an independent personality; while economically still de- 
pendent, he wants to be free to choose his own friends, to go and 
come as he pleases, to spend money as he sees fit, and to use the 
family car for his own purposes. Father and mother are not so 
wise as they once seemed, and brothers and sisters do not fit into 
his scheme of things. Fretted and badgered and frustrated by the 
adult world in which he finds himself, the student needs help in 
viewing his personal problems objectively and in recognizing 
that his problems are common to most of his classmates. The 
teacher knows that any class activity that will enhance the 
student’s understanding and appreciation of family relationships 
will ease the tension during this adjustment period. 

To objectify the students own problems, the teacher asks 
him to respond (A—agree; D— disagree; I—indifferent) to state- 
ments such as the following, which cover family finances; use of 
family property; authority and obedience (parent-child relation- 
ships; democratic processes, i.e., leadership and fellowship); re- 
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lationships of siblings; growing independence of the adolescent 
—freedom of decision and action, duties, and responsibilities: 

1. Young people should be paid for work they do around 
their home. 

2. Children should be given a weekly allowance. 

3. Parents should be allowed to question their children upon 
the expenditure of their allowance. 

4. Whenever any issue which will affect the entire family 
is to be decided, a family council should be held with all mem- 
bers present to have a part in making the decision. 

5. Sundays should be spent with the family. 

6. A person of my age should be allowed to have the family 
car on the condition that he pays for the gasoline he uses. 

7. Parents should settle aU disagreements between brothers 
and sisters. 

Discussion of students’ reactions to these statements assumes 
any one of various appropriate forms— debate, panel, or group 
summary and report— but in any event it concerns concepts 
such as cooperation, generosity, and acceptance of responsibility 
in one’s own home, and gives each pupil an opportunity to 
evaluate his own situation in terms of various points of view. 
Some students take the statements home and there discover for 
the first time that these problems can be discussed with father 
and mother on a reasonable basis. 

Reading follows this initial step in all classes. In C sections 
it consists of simple case studies and stories illustrating various 
aspects of family life, with supplementary visual material, 
cartoons, and dramatizations. For the advanced sections, outside 
reading is an essential part of this unit. These groups read from 
an annotated list of biography and fiction, study the relationship 
of the family to the community, and interpret their own attitudes 
and relationships in some form of original work— play, story, 
essay, speech, or graphic illustration. 

Content in Relation to Current Events 

High XI Problems of Democracy afford an example of con- 
tent and class activities organized and synchronized with current 
political events. Beginning with January in the year of a presi- 
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dential election, the teacher calendars month by month with the 
class the known political occurrences in preparation for the 
election in November. He regards events as the units of the 
course, and subject matter merely as a means for understanding 
what is taking place. 

The teacher beheves that this synchronization of events, con- 
tent, and procedures gives the student an experience in practical 
idealism which, without loss of faith in the ultimate goals of 
democracy, will enable him to view with equanimity its human 
imperfections and still understand and value individual efiEort 
directed toward social improvement. The student has studied 
his government in action with issues and problems moving 
toward an orderly solution in constitutional ways. He has felt the 
influence of organized propaganda reaching out through the 
various agencies of public information and has had experience in 
evaluating these agencies as they affect the public welfare. He 
has had practice in the methods of democracy— in group planning 
and conference and evaluation. He has become aware of tech- 
niques through which positive group purposes can be made 
effective in a democratic society. He has had an opportunity to 
discover that good citizenship is not in the books but in his 
relationships and responsibilities as a participant in human affairs. 

The Appraisal of Musical Aptitude 

in Personal Management 

Appraisal of musical aptitude is a regular procedure in Personal 
Management classes and illustrates the use of special teachers 
in the core program. Since this course is especially concerned 
with orienting the new student in the school, it affords an ex- 
cellent opportunity for acquainting him with his own possi- 
bilities and with the school offerings available. Four different 
aspects^ are presented to the entire low X class: (1) inventory 
of musical ability; (2) instrumental tone color, with demonstra- 
tions by the high school orchestra; (3) melody and rhythm; 
(4) harmony. 

® Pearl Marvel Martin, "An Appraisal of Musical Aptitude,” University 
High School Journal, June, 1940. 
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This appraisal of musical aptitude is in no sense a test, but rather 
a musical inventory, a kind of mirror in which the student obtains a 
fairly accurate reflection of his ability to retain musical impressions. 
The material used consists of rhythmic and melodic patterns, dissonant 
and consonant chords, and differentiations in pitch and intensity, none 
of which is based on acquired knowledge of music. Ten patterns each 
of rhythm, melody, harmony, pitch, and intensity, designed to appeal 
to students on all levels of musical intelligence, comprise the total 
rating. To at least three out of each set of ten the correct responses are 
obvious, three others require a fair degree of musical accuracy, and 
the remainder call for a most discriminating ear and the highest ac- 
curacy in remembering a melody phrase. To eliminate the cacophony 
produced with faulty records, bent needles, and poorly timed ma- 
chines, the piano is used throughout to assure the most distinct and 
accurate presentation possible. 

By calling for oral class responses to three or four rhythmic patterns 
the class is quickly challenged and each individual becomes alert and 
eager to rtart scoring on a rating sheet devised for the purpose. They 
form their conclusions by comparison. A pattern is played; students 
listen and try to retain the musical impression. After an interval of 
half a minute or so they again hear a pattern which they axe asked 
to compare with the former, to decide if it is the same or different, and 
to score accordingly. After five subjects of ten patterns each have been 
played, the answers from the key sheet are read aloud to the group, 
with each pupil computing his own score. 

When the music teacher has classified all the papers and has 
averaged the scores by groups, the results are discussed in Per- 
sonal Management classes. The music teacher then confers in- 
dividually with those who show previously undisclosed aptitude. 
The names of those with high ratings are sent to low X counselors 
for use in program planning and each student’s rating is sent to 
the central file for use by other teachers. Information regarding 
musical experience provided on the lower half of the rating sheet 
often reveals talented students who have not yet been recognized 
in the school. The names of these are referred to student leaders 
for use in obtaining talent for some of the many student pro- 
grams. About 20 per cent of those who indicate native ability in 
music find their way into music courses. Some of these are from 
the group without musical training since the eighth grade. 
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Evidence of Recurring Conflict in Values 

A teacher in Personal Management was doing a unit on 
Recreational Reading. His major purpose was to induce tenth 
grade students to use the school and the public library as a 
recreational resource and to acquire a taste for reading various 
kinds of literature as a leisure activity. When the unit was 
finished, his only tangible evidence that the class had achieved 
this objective was a written book report. Students most experi- 
enced in this kind of work, who therefore needed it least, wrote 
the best reports. Subsequent investigation has shown that some 
of the students whose writing skills were weakest and who there- 
fore rated lowest did use the pubhc library for the first time and 
have been using it ever since as a leisure resource. Attempts to 
measure changes in attitudes and behavior with pencil-and-paper 
exercises are old practices that persist even when the objectives 
have changed. 

For a number of years Personal Management teachers have 
used various diagnostic tests of English usage as a basis for 
appraising the student’s status in this aspect of written expression. 
Other expressional needs, being less objective and not so readily 
ascertained, were not so well emphasized. One of the apparent 
results of this incomplete appraisal has been the large number of 
students who later insisted on enrolling in “Mechanics of Eng- 
lish” in preference to activity subjects, such as journalism, dra- 
matics, creative writing, and public speaking. While other factors 
are probably operating in this trend, counselors and core teachers 
are beginning to express their concern. 

A student in high XI social studies wrote a formal term paper 
on the subject of “Youth Hostels.” He visited the local head- 
quarters in San Francisco, talked with local groups, wrote letters 
to eastern oflSces of the organization, and finally became so in- 
terested that he took a ten-day bicycle tour of hostels in one of 
the outlying counties. In the meantime the term paper was com- 
pleted and was sent with others to be read and scored by a reader 
at the university to make sure that the form was up to university 
standards. The reader evaluated the student’s experience in these 
words: ‘This is a well-organized and interesting paper, but the 
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subject is less diflBcult than that chosen by some of the other 
students.” Again the question arises: Were not the essential 
outcomes unrecognized? 

Tenth grade students often appear ill at ease and uncertain of 
themselves in social situations. Accordingly, a class was asked to 
read a chapter in a book on manners. Thereafter they were tested 
on their knowledge of what the chapter contained. How they 
behaved on the basis of the knowledge gained was yet to be 
observed. 

Marks at University High School are important in determining 
the qualifications of students for university entrance. Ordinarily 
no student in a preparatory subject is marked higher than a C 
if the teacher believes his standard of achievement is too low to 
warrant recommendation in that subject. Two students are en- 
rolled in high XII English B. At the beginning of the course one’s 
knowledge and use of English is comparable to that of a college 
sophomore; the other s, to that of a ninth grader. This latter 
student progresses two full years during the semester; but since, 
by so doing, he has attained to only an eleventh grade level, he 
is marked C or D or is failed in the course— not because he had 
not progressed, but because a higher mark would indicate that he 
was capable of doing advanced work. The former student does 
all assignments with ease, is marked A on all work done, but at 
the end of the semester gives no evidence that he has progressed 
beyond his initial high standard. He receives an A for the work 
of the semester. These marks obviously do not indicate the 
progress made during the period of instruction, for the greater 
progress receives the lower mark. 

Teachers are beginning to see that marking on the basis of a 
single external standard is inadequate. In no core course can 
a single mark indicate progress toward all objectives. For students 
in the lower ability levels this kind of marking discourages effort 
and actually hinders learning; yet it persists in all core subjects 
except girls’ physical education because most teachers are 
reluctant to discard the present system until more refined evalua- 
tion instruments and techniques will insure a more accurate and 
comprehensive appraisal of the student’s total development. 

A student in high XII English wrote a superficial report of one 
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of Maxwell Anderson s plays and the teacher made a notation to 
this effect in scoring her paper. Investigation revealed, however, 
that at the time this assignment was in preparation her grand- 
father had died, her mother had been ill, her father had lost his 
job, and the family had moved because they could not pay rent. 
One is forced to the conclusion that under the prevailing condi- 
tions this paper was in many respects a remarkable achievement. 
In this instance the teacher’s scoring of the report was in accord- 
ance with the facts; but the appraisal of the student’s problems 
in preparing the report was not made, and as a result the real 
hindrances to achievement were not discovered. 

The development and problems of American democracy is the 
theme of the eleventh-year core. To what extent this core affects 
the student’s practice of democracy in the school is not clear. 
There is little direct evidence to show that the principles of 
democracy as taught in the classroom affect the students’ attitudes 
and behavior either now or in the future. Democracy as a system 
of values that operates not merely in voting for candidates but in 
all human relationships is a concept much easier to understand as 
words on a page and as precepts in a classroom than as motives 
of action in the complex realities of life, where conflicting 
loyalties are involved. 

Fundamentally, in each of the instances noted above, it is 
lack of knowledge of how students develop and of what affects 
their development that is involved. School files are filled with 
discrete data on individual students. From these records of 
discrete data no teacher in one period a day for one semester can 
do more than just begin to analyze and integrate this information 
into a more or less complete and meaningful picture of the 
student in the classroom. There is need at the present time for 
a system of cumulative records on each individual as he pro- 
ceeds from one core class to another— a record not merely of 
discrete data but of the interpretations of these data by all who 
work with the student. The Master Data Sheet ^ developed by 
the Adolescent Study Staff is a fine example of how quantities of 
discrete data can be brought together, interpreted, and presented 

^Robert E. Brownlee, "Developing the Core CiirriculTim at University 
High SchooV’ University High School Journal, dted, pp. 150 ff. 
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in visual form so that characteristics of the individual student 
appear against a scale of those for his group. A number of at- 
tempts at simplification of this procedure in accordance with the 
limitations which the school imposes have been only partially 
successful, but the persistence of the demand by core teachers 
for this kind of record, and their persistence in devoting time 
to it, is evidence of its practical value. 

In conclusion it should be noted that the core curriculum at 
University High School today is still in progress of development; 
that the full realization of aims and objectives lies far ahead in 
the future; that the current program represents a medley of 
what we want, what we have, and what used to be; and that 
the present report is one of status and of progress. Results have 
been slow, as they must always be when a new program is being 
constructed from an old program and where the old program con- 
tinues in use until the new one is complete. Looking backward, 
one is astonished at the progress that has been made; looking 
forward, one is appalled at the distance yet to go. 



THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

The Ohio State University School enrolls about 125 pupils in its 
kindergarten and six lower grades, and about 275 in its six upper 
grades. It graduates about 50 pupils each year, 90 per cent of 
whom plan to enter college. The Upper School opened in 1932, 
and was a member of the Eight-Year Study from the first. Having 
no established courses and an exceptional faculty, all new to the 
situation and eager to experiment, it enjoyed unusual freedom in 
developing its program. It is a public school in the sense that it 
is supported largely by state taxes; private in the sense that it 
charges $100 a year for tuition and book fees and about $50 more 
for lunches, which students are required to eat in school. Students 
are drawn from all over the city of Columbus. The fact that some 
come daily from homes fifteen or twenty miles distant makes 
evening gatherings difficult and the use of the building as a 
community center impracticable. Common problems are limited 
largely to those common to the city as a whole. 

Both the Upper and the Lower School are housed in the same 
building, which is new, clean, and beautifully decorated. It has 
an attractive library and gymnasium but no room large enough 
to accommodate the whole Upper School comfortably and no 
theatre. It is adjacent to the College of Education and serves as 
a laboratory for observation; so considerable time and effort are 
consumed by discussion with visitors. A limited number of college 
students participate as assistant or practice teachers. Cooperation 
with the College of Education is maintained through councils in 
which representatives of both institutions participate, but the 
school is autonomous in developing its program. In professional 
training and rank the faculty is comparable to other departments 
of the university. Its responsibility for research and publication 
is probably emphasized more than in the typical high school. 

718 
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Purposes 

The first director of the Ohio State University School wisely 
refrained from hastening the faculty into any formal declaration 
of purposes until mutual understandings and common emphases 
had developed in practice. Much thought was given to purposes, 
however, in annual planning conferences before the school opened 
each fall, in stock-taking conferences each spring, in faculty 
meetings throughout the year, in innumerable meetings of small 
groups within the faculty, and in planning each new unit of work 
with pupils. Purposes emerged from a thoughtful evaluation of 
practices, and became implicit in what teachers were doing. To 
new teachers, however, anxious to learn about the school as 
quickly as possible, these implicit agreements were confusing 
and elusive. One of the undertakings initiated in 1938 was the 
preparation of a new statement of the purposes of the school. A 
committee worked on such a statement most of the school year, 
a draft was submitted to the faculty for criticism on several oc- 
casions, and a revised version was adopted in the spring of 1940. 
This statement follows. 

Statement of Purposes 

A. However great the renown of the one who states a philosophy 
of life, or however large the number who cooperatively do so, the 
final test of its meaning and validity must be made within the 
intimately felt fund of meanings, the experience of each person. 
Allegiance to any statement of philosophy is, therefore, given 
with many reservations, and with the realization that its detailed 
import varies with each individual. 

Consequently, a statement of a common philosophy is not a 
summation and an end-all to thinking. No such statement should 
purport to epitomize perfectly the system of values to which each 
member of the group subscribes now, or will subscribe in the 
future. The hypothetical, not absolute, acceptance of some gen- 
eral philosophy serves the purpose of hypotheses in all intelligent 
living, the defining of a general direction in which it appears most 
profitable to move. Such an acceptance is self-consciously made 
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as a means of promoting progressive integration in the thinking 
and living of die group. It is an expression of faith before the 
fact; it is a dedication to the proposition that, working together 
under the contributions thus agreed upon, the group can build 
an even more closely knit community of understanding within a 
framework which is subject to progressive reformulation. This 
is the democratic way, as opposed to the practice of, elaborating 
differences at the expense of community thinking. 

B. The democratic way of life is based upon the assumption of 
respect for human personality. The optimal development of the 
individual is the basic criterion of value. What constitutes optimal 
development is, of course, subject to various interpretations. 
However, there are certain aspects of human growth which can 
be specified. 

On the physical side the democratic way of life means proper 
nourishment, shelter, clothing, medical care, and conditions of 
work that are conducive to normal growth and development. On 
the mental side it means freedom to plan one’s Hfe and to carry 
out these plans with due consideration for the consequences to 
oneself and others; to utilize the cultural contributions of the race 
for the purpose of enriching Hfe, and to utilize intelHgence in 
reconciHng conflicts, understanding self and society, and in de- 
termining conduct. 

A distinctive personaHty cannot be developed in isolation. It 
develops only when there is free interplay with other personalities. 
Full and free participation within a given group, and among 
groups, is the best way of promoting desirable individual develop- 
ment in a complex, interdependent society. While wholesome in- 
dividual development is the basic goal, associated living is the 
better means of achieving it. The test of every social and political 
organization is the effect which it has upon the individuals who 
are touched by it. If it enhances and enriches human personality, 
it is desirable; if it tends to destroy or narrow opportunities for 
development, it is undesirable, and hence contrary to the ideal. 

The development and enrichment of human personality, 
through Hving and working together for common purposes and 
ends, impHes the use of intelligence as a method, for only as 
individuals and groups are free to formulate plans and to carry 
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out programs of action upon the basis of reflective thinking can 
human institutions be progressively refined. 

Evolving conceptions of the meaning of democracy are re- 
flected in the various interpretations of the democratic methods 
which are found in America today. One method that apparently 
is being outmoded with the growth of technology and the in- 
creasing complexity of modern society is the method of promoting 
the worth of the individual through historic individualism and 
laissez faire. An emphasis which seems to be growing in American 
life is that of charging all with the responsibility for promoting 
the welfare of the group through broad social planning, involving 
only such competition as society discovers to be socially desirable. 
This emphasis seems destined to be extended further in an 
interrelated society as the better road to a reinterpreted in- 
dividualism. 

C. This statement of the meaning of democracy is the basis 
for defining and interpreting one function of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity School. The school attempts to provide a program which 
will help boys and girls to understand and to meet their needs, 
to extend and enrich their interests, to solve their problems in 
such a way as to contribute to the development of consistent 
and unified outlooks on life, and to grow in sensitivity to the 
values and ideals of our democratic way of life. A school program 
whose efforts are directed toward the achievement of these 
purposes must of necessity be experimental in character, and 
subject to constant change in the light of changes in the culture; 
consequently, it is not possible to set down the details of such 
a program completely and permanently. It is possible, however, 
to indicate the major focal points of endeavor around which the 
program centers, and to show the trend of development of the 
program through illustrations. 

Tlie curriculum experiences purport not only to provide for 
meeting the needs that are common to aU, or nearly all, the 
students growing up in the contemporary culture, but also to 
provide for many of those needs which are unique to the individual 
student. Needs, interests, and problems are considered to be 
both personal and social in reference, and to grow out of the 
interaction of the student with his physical and social environ- 
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merit. Even those needs growing out of the very nature of the 
organism itself are seen to be the result of interaction with some 
aspects of the environment; consequently, the curriculum recog- 
nizes the reciprocal relationship between the individual and 
society. The curriculum experiences evolve from continuous 
student-faculty planning in the hght of these significant needs, 
interests, and problems of young people. 

Activities are organized so as to promote democratic values; 
that is, to provide for the cultivation of critical or reflective think- 
ing; to estabhsh the ability to participate in cooperative living, 
and a zeal for such participation; and to develop respect for 
human personality. The development of reflective thinking, or 
the method of intelligence, is an important aspect of the program 
because our ideals of democracy lead us to assume that mean- 
ings, values, knowledge, and habits are all best derived from 
the processes of human experience rather than from any form 
of authoritarian procedure. Cooperative living, as it enriches life 
through living, planning, and working together for the achieve- 
ment of common purposes, is held as a significant aspect of 
democratic procedure. The development of individuality and a 
concern for this development for all are held to be important 
phases of growth in respect for human personality. 

Since the reconstruction of experience in the light of a con- 
sistent philosophy of life is basic to democratic living, emphasis 
is placed upon helping the student to see and to resolve the con- 
flicts which beset him in a society whose values are being continu- 
ally reinterpreted. An eflFort is made to provide a variety of 
experiences which are appropriate for youth in the major human 
activities and concerns, in order to contribute to the all-round in- 
dividual and social development of the individual. The investiga- 
tion and the study of pertinent individual and social programs 
are encouraged. Lack of maturity of the students, and the mores 
of the culture, may place restrictions upon some investigations 
which the students might wish to make. When this occurs the 
school attempts to aid Ae student to understand the background 
of the restrictions. 

The evaluation program seeks primarily to gather evidence 
concerning progress toward achieving these purposes of the 
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school, rather than to measure the acquisition of facts and in- 
formation as ends in themselves. 

The administration of the school attempts to provide for the 
attainment of the basic purposes of the school and to facilitate 
the optimal participation of teachers, pupils, and parents in 
determining and carrying out educational policies. It does not 
exist as an end in itself. 

Evolution of the Present Program 

Faculty members have tried to work out as honestly and con- 
sistently as they could the implications of their purposes in 
terms of specific situations. Details of fumblings and false starts 
cannot be included, but an attempt is made in the account below 
to give enough illustrations of earlier stages to show present 
directions. 

Guidance 

In the beginning, members of the faculty held generalized con- 
cepts of the needs and problems of generalized children; the 
planning before school opened was conducted necessarily in 
rather theoretical terms. The opening of school in the fall of 
1932 brought real children with individual personalities and 
problems. Since that time, research studies on children'^s needs 
and purposes, undertaken by groups within the faculty (2, 3, 8, 
12 and innumerable experiences with individual children have 
helped to make teachers sensitive to the wide variation of in- 
dividual forms in which the generalized needs appear. Experience 
has also given some increased skill in meeting special problems as 
they arise. 

VlTien the school opened, all teachers were expected to be 
counselors, and the school day began with a 10-minute home 
room period. Many members of the faculty objected to this 
arrangement, feeling that guidance could not be scheduled and 
that meeting a group of students for 10 minutes was a waste 
of time. The plan was soon abandoned in favor of one in which 

^ All such figures in parentheses refer to items in the bibliography at the 
end of this report. 
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cliildren chose their counselors and, presumably, consulted them 
at need; the initiative was supposed to come from the child. This 
also was unsatisfactory since the child who is suflBciently con- 
scious of his problems to seek help is likely to get it regardless 
of the system. 

Meanwhile, in core groups and in all working situations, 
teachers were helping children to meet not only their academic 
but also their personal problems. Out of such experiences evolved 
the present system, in which a counselor is designated for each 
grade. His responsibilities are not defined in detail, but in practice 
certain ones are accepted. He has general supervision of the 
making of students’ programs and of later changes. He is chair- 
man of all teachers of his grade group when meetings are needed 
to discuss problems of curriculum or children. He has general 
responsibility for the children in the grade, though the faculty 
still beheves counsehng is a part of every teacher s responsibility 
and all share in guidance. An exact division of responsibilities 
between administration, grade counselors, and other teachers has 
not been made. Perhaps it would be undesirable, even if pos- 
sible. 

As teachers have become more sensitive to the personalities 
in their classes as well as to the cultural heritage of their 
specialized areas, a change has taken place in the relationship 
between pupils and teachers. The role of the teacher has changed 
from guide of a conducted tour to guide of a group of explorers. 
The relationship between class and teacher is, however, unique 
in each situation. The diflEerences between teachers (elimination 
of which would be undesirable, even if possible) are important 
factors at any grade level. Seventh and twelfth grade students 
show differences because of maturity levels; science laboratories, 
because of the possibility of bodily injury through carelessness, 
must be stricter in many ways than the studio. The trend is, 
however, in the direction of democratic leadership on the part 
of teachers. 

Individual Differences 

Another development has been increasing flexibility and skill 
on the part of teachers in providing satisfying experiences for 
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all learners in the class, including the very fast and the very 
slow. The school accepts students regardless of ratings on in- 
telligence tests and makes no ability groupings as such, though 
certain special study groups organized on the basis of common 
interests occasionally tend to attract those with similar abilities. 
Student participation in planning helps to provide pupils with 
experiences suited to their needs and abilities, since the ma- 
jority will plan within their capacity and the teacher can soon 
learn to recognize those children who show little ambition and 
those who make plans too difficult for them to execute. The form 
and extent of this participation vary widely with the area. Learn- 
ing a foreign language, for example, has aspects which limit the 
field of choice more rigidly than does the study of one’s own 
tongue. But even in learning a skill, such as typing, there is an 
area in which student and teacher may jointly formulate the plans 
under which the student works. This planning is done by class 
groups, by interest groups, and by individuals working within 
a class plan. 

Integration 

Progressive change has also been apparent in the relationship 
between the various areas. The program of the school, as 
originally set up by the faculty before the school opened, pro- 
vided six years of required work in the so-called major areas— 
science, social science, English, mathematics, physical education 
and health, and the arts— with an elective program in foreign 
languages. From the very first year, however, some type of 
curriculum organization which cut across subject matter lines 
has been in effect in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 

The seventh grade began with a core course in which teachers 
from the Enghsh, the social science, and the various arts areas 
participated (4,^ 14, 15). In the second year the science area was 
included. Since then teachers in the science, social science, and 
English areas have usually been associated with each core, the 
arts specialists have helped in planning and in many phases oi 
the work, and arts laboratories have been available during core 
periods. Consideration of immediate environment in the seventf 

^ Pages 29-54. 
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grade core has frequently emphasized the work in home eco- 
nomics. Varied organizations have been used (1). In the first 
year the core was more heavily staffed than it has been since 
that time. One year the experiment of one grade teacher, who 
called in staff members from other areas as he had need for assist- 
ance, was tried in the seventh grade. One year the ninth grade 
core divided into areas in November for the bulk of its work, re- 
taining a common time for planning and exchange of informa- 
tion. ^mother year a tenth grade faculty, holding frequent meet- 
ings, planned to bring out certain common values in their work: 
the teachers concerned then carried on their planning with the 
students in their own areas in terms of these faculty agreements 
(6, 1939). For 1940-1941 the core idea, with certain important 
modifications, was extended to all grades (6, 1940). The faculty 
is still experimenting with this matter of staff assignments in a 
core program, and with the degree and nature of the responsi- 
bility of representatives from the various areas of organized 
knowledge. Basic to the problem of organization is the concept 
of the core, and differences in organization represent, to a sig- 
nificant extent, differences among the faculty on that score. An 
analysis of these differences, and study of the core concept in 
terms of pupil maturation, needs, and school purposes are among 
the important current faculty undertakings ( 1 ) . 

Regardless of the particular form of area cooperation, certain 
important results appear. It becomes necessary for all members 
of the staff to think of the total program in terms of children, 
using the possible contributions of their areas as means to further 
the purposes of the school. The children increasingly look upon 
all areas of the school functionally, using the shop, library, 
laboratories, or classtime in subject matter areas, for working out 
their own purposes and getting skilled help in developing under- 
standings. The competition between teachers and areas for the 
time of gifted students, which is frequent in many schools although 
seldom admitted, has largely disappeared, and has been re- 
placed by a universal concern for the well-balanced development 
of student personalities. 

Joint faculty responsibiHty for the total program has been 
established in another way. The schedule has always been re- 
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garded as a function of the program instead of a determiner of 
it. Schedule making has been done by faculty committees in 
terms of the values and needs referred to it by the faculty. Near 
the end of the school year, a general meeting is held at which 
recommendations of grade faculties and special areas for the next 
year are considered. The proposed schedule which results is 
carefully examined by the whole faculty, diflSculties are pointed 
out to the committee, and revisions made until everyone is satis- 
fied that the schedule is the best possible at the time. (The 
schedule is subject to change during the year. ) 

Administration 

The relationship of teachers and administrators has shown in 
general the same trend as that between teachers and pupils (9). 
The redefinition of relationship, while still not clear in all details, 
has been in the direction of democratic cooperation in terms of 
common purposes. The early years of the school were full of 
examples of duplicated functions and of other important ones 
which went undone because they were nobody's job. This is no- 
where better illustrated than in the matter of records, reports, 
and guidance. Gradually the location of general responsibilities 
has been agreed upon in practice, though particular phases are 
still under discussion. 

At the request of the director, in the spring of 1939 an executive 
committee was elected by the faculty to give advice on ad- 
ministrative problems, while major matters of policy are dis- 
cussed and decided by the whole faculty. The responsibilities of 
the executive committee have become very broad. Budget mat- 
ters are referred to it, including maintenance allotments for the 
various areas and salaries of the staff. The committee also recom- 
mends concerning faculty rank. Twelve standing committees 
through which the faculty works are appointed by this central 
group. At the opening of school in October, each faculty member 
names the committees on which he prefers to serve. In the light 
of these preferences, assignments are made. It is recognized 
that an intelligent adult should know where he can serve most 
happily and effectively. Of interest in this connection is the fact 
that students in conducting their school affairs have worked out 
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a similar procedure, choosing committees from volunteers for 
work on a particular project. Interested eflEort is thus the rule, 
and it is seldom necessary to compel either student or faculty 
member to assist with a given activity. In addition to directing 
faculty organization, the executive committee often makes recom- 
mendations concerning disciplinary procedures, all-school enter- 
prises, or matters of policy referred to it by director or faculty. 

Special problems are studied and reported by faculty com- 
mittees, which sometimes are appointed (as just explained) and 
occasionally organize themselves. 

Each year, for the past few years, the director has conducted 
a seminar in secondary education for graduate students, new 
members of the faculty, and assistants. This familiarizes them 
with the program, enables them to raise fundamental questions 
without fear of seeming naive or captious, and encourages them 
to participate actively in the discussion of school problems. Other 
faculty members participate freely in the seminar, sometimes by 
specid request, sometimes out of interest in the problems under 
discussion. 

Subject Areas 

In the discussion above, it might appear that the identity of 
diflferent areas has been lost. While it is true that the boundaries 
between areas have shifted and that the assignment of particular 
course content to particular levels has almost vanished, the 
demands upon the specialists have increased, and there is no 
doubt in the minds of children, parents, or teachers whether a 
particular person teaches science, language, art, or something 
else. 

It has developed in practice that subject matter organization 
begins to appear in the core. Leisure reading, for example, is 
carried on by the children in the elementary school; in the 
seventh grade, the English teacher gives guidance during core 
time. Book discussions are held on occasion, and near the end 
of the seventh or early in the eighth grade these discussion periods 
are scheduled regularly. Core science periods at times have been 
similarly scheduled, in order to prevent conflict in the use of 
laboratories. 
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Science. The science program has taken a less definite pattern 
than have some others, because of shifting personnel, but cer- 
tain generalizations can be made. It has become increasingly 
concerned with meeting the needs of maturing individuals and 
with development of problem-solving abilities and attitudes. 
The science experiences of the junior high school grades have 
become an integral part of the core program. The problems are 
those which present themselves in the progress of the large xmder- 
takings. The core in the three upper grades is too new to permit 
any generaHzations. Whether science electives in the upper grades 
wdll continue to be taught as was the science formerly required 
at that level in a broad fields course, the problems studied having 
their origin in the backgrounds of the children, or whether the 
interests of more advanced students will bring more con- 
ventional organization can only be learned through additional 
experience. 

Mathematics. The mathematics program has become in- 
creasingly flexible and functional. \^ile textbooks were used 
during the early years, they are now used chiefly as references 
and the content studied is selected to a considerable extent in 
terms of the immediate personal and social needs of the student. 
Instead of solving only ready-made problems from textbooks, 
the student is now guided in the solution of those problems that 
have the tang of reality for him. The mathematics classroom is 
a laboratory wherein the student learns to recognize the im- 
portance of accurate data. He weighs, measures, tabulates, and 
computes. He studies relationships and examines the implications 
of his data. Reflective thinking is encouraged at aU levels, and 
in the two upper grades there is a definite emphasis on the 
nature of proof (8), the actual content varying with the special 
interests and abilities of the students. 

Social Science. In the social science field, the increasing pupil 
participation in planning has meant less emphasis upon chronol- 
ogy as an organizing principle, and much greater inclusiveness 
than is common. All the social science disciplines are drawn 
upon heavily in such studies as the relationship of government 
to business, what war means to people today, or how fascism 
and communism affect people living in dictator countries. Class 
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periods are used as much for study and conferences as for dis- 
cussion, and the uniform class assignment is rare. 

The values for which the social science teachers are working 
are reinforced by the whole organization of the school, the 
relationship between pupils and teachers, and the orientation 
of the work in other areas. Students are encouraged by all 
teachers to use critically information from all kinds of sources. 
Books, pamphlets, periodicals, radio programs, recordings, pic- 
tures, plays, trips, interviews, and many other kinds of experi- 
ences are used as means to a fuller understanding of the im- 
mediate and larger community. While all classes make short 
trips in Columbus, it has become a tradition for the eleventh and 
twelfth grades to make longer journeys to some destination 
selected by the class after investigation of many possibilities. 
Trips have been made to Detroit (17), New York, Washington, 
the T.V.A. (5), and New Orleans, while Chicago, Quebec, and 
many other destinations have been considered. Planning and 
carrying out the plans for such trips are activities which have 
called for a high degree of practical cooperation, and the results 
have been gratifying. 

Language and Literature. The English and foreign language 
programs are much more closely articulated now than formerly. 
Teachers of the various languages (English, French, German, 
and Latin) are organized as a single committee. General language 
is required in the ninth grade, and is a cooperative venture of 
the language staflF. Children may elect a foreign language in the 
tenth grade only with the permission of this general language 
faculty, who consider proficiency in the mother tongue a major 
factor in readiness. 

From the beginning of the school, the discussions of literature 
in English classes were based upon the books which the children 
had read or were reading. The books recorded by students on 
their English folders have come to include not only a wide range 
of books in English, French, and German which are usually 
classed as belles lettres, but also a great quantity not so con- 
sidered. Many of these are in the fields of science, social science, 
and other areas (12). Similarly, English teachers find much of 
the materials for class use in the written work prepared for 
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reports in other academic areas. Principles of organization (sen- 
tence, paragraph, and theme structure) and the varied functions 
of words are frequently studied in connection with written work 
developed in core or special area classes. All teachers carry at 
least part of the responsibility for teaching good usage and ac- 
ceptable written form. 

Physical Education. Theoretically, physical education is a part 
of the schedule of every student every day, though the actual 
number of periods drops to two or three per week in the higher 
classes because of special afternoon schedules on certain days. A 
wide variety of sports activities provides participation for all 
children except the most extreme physical deviates, and remedial 
classes are arranged for those who need posture correction and 
similar aid. 

When the school opened, the student body and faculty were 
divided into four approximately equal groups, called ‘liouses,” 
blue, green, orange, and maroon, and each new student since 
has been assigned to one of them. This vertical organization 
was intended to obviate the exaggerated competitiveness which 
often exists between grades. Houses include, as nearly as possible, 
equal numbers from each grade. The first year counseling and 
seating in the dining room, as well as intramural games, were on 
the basis of house membership. When a group of students worked 
out the constitution for the School Council (16) at the end of the 
first year, they based representation on the houses rather than 
on the classes. As time has passed, faculty members have lost 
their identification with houses, and these organizations have lost 
all functions outside the physical education field and Council 
representation. Council business in the course of the year is 
sometimes discussed at house meetings and sometimes in class 
groups. The houses remain important in physical education 
activities. 

House games in all sports give competitive opportunities to 
both boys and girls at each age level. One of the great events 
of the year is the intramural field and track meet, when the 
points won by the smallest boys and girls, competing with others 
their' own size, count just as much as those won by the largest. 
At first there was no interscholastic competition, but pressure 
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from the boys and from parents has resulted in "varsity” football, 
basketball, track, and swimming. The girls have play days with 
other schools in which a number of teams compete and the 
games are followed by a social hour. The question of awards was 
hotly debated for a long time before an agreement was reached 
by which any organized group in the school could set up 
criteria, have them approved by the School Council, and then 
submit to the Council the names of students to whom it wished 
awards given. The Council was empowered to remove the name 
of any student whose citizenship was not satisfactory. This pro- 
vision has resulted in many earnest and thoughtful discussions 
of the meaning of good citizenship. While many groups may give 
awards, so far the weight of tradition has been such that only 
intramural and ""varsity” sports awards have been given. 

Throughout the years of the school the faculty, and to a large 
extent the student body and parent group, have given thoughtful 
consideration to the whole problem of competition. Because it 
has been so seriously abused traditionally the first reaction was 
an attempt to avoid it entirely, a tendency to regard cooperation 
and competition as necessarily antithetical. More mature under- 
standing of psychology and of social institutions has led to the 
view, expressed in the statement of purposes and in the report 
of a faculty committee which studied the school athletic program 
in 1940, that competition and cooperation are both natural, that 
competition can be directed into socially desirable channels, 
and that competition in this form involves no conflict with co- 
operation. 

The Arts. The school began with a rich elective program in the 
arts, but with a student body too lacking in experience to appreci- 
ate the opportunities. Many devices have been used to encourage 
students to broaden their interests and to experiment in new 
fields. Present practice requires all students to work in one or 
more of the arts, and entrusts the grade chairman with advising 
children on their schedules (10). These programs of arts electives 
are kept as flexible as is consistent with worth-while accomplish- 
ment. A special event, such as an operetta, may require a complete 
rearrangement of many schedules until the performance is over. 

To make possible an activity to include all grades and to make 
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room within the school day for interests which are ordinarily 
extracurricular, many schedule devices have been used. The one 
which has been most common has been the setting aside of one 
afternoon, freed from all regularly scheduled classes, for a pro- 
gram variously known as “Free Choice,” “Special Electives,” and 
“English-Arts.” The groups scheduled in this time have varied 
widely. In many cases, interests which first appeared there have 
moved into and modified the content of regular classes. Others 
have been satisfied and disappeared, while new ones have 
taken their places. Certain ones remain and always appear: 
orchestra, dramatics, publications. 

In the arts laboratories, students carry on both individual and 
group projects. Even when special courses are organized, they 
are set up in terms of the needs and purposes of a particular 
group. Typing is taught for personal use and students work at 
their own speed at their own undertakings. “Fine Arts” on a 
program means that the student at a given hour goes to the studio, 
where he may paint, model, tool leather, weave, work in ceramics, 
or engage in various other activities according to a plan which 
he has worked out with the teacher. The industrial arts teacher 
and his assistant act as consulting experts to help students develop 
and execute their individual plans in a shop whose facilities 
permit work in hot and cold metal; hand and machine woodwork; 
and coiling, throwing, casting, or glazing clay. Group under- 
takings, such as printing, radio work, and boatbuilding, may be 
organized under faculty sponsors. 

The nature of work in music and home economics emphasizes 
a considerable amount of group activity. Students elect chorus 
or instrumental groups or arrange for instrumental lessons. 
Classes in home economics set up a group plan of study within 
which individuals develop their own plans. There is a constant 
demand from boys for work in this area, though the exigencies of 
teacher time and schedule seldom permit such groups except as 
special electives on one afternoon per week. 

The Health Program 

The health program of the school is a good example of the 
informal and the formal reinforcing each other. The health oflBce 
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functions daily in readmitting children after iUness, sending them 
home or putting them to bed when they need it, showing them 
how to give themselves first aid, and keeping records. Health 
examinations are given twice a year. Children also come from 
scheduled classes with health questions which arise in connection 
with their work. Core groups and home economics classes study 
foods. Physical education, social science, core, science, mathe- 
matics, and home economics classes teach care and understanding 
of the body, the range of variation included in the concept of 
normality, sanitation, control of disease, and preservation of 
community health. These are only a few of the ramifications of 
the total health program. 

The Dining Room 

Since most of the students come from a distance, they are re- 
quired to eat their lunch at school. A balanced meal has always 
been served at a fixed price. General faculty responsibility for 
limchroom supervision has been the rule. The potential im- 
portance of the dining room as part of the total educational ex- 
perience of the school was early recognized, but the mechanics 
of student participation were baffling. Complaints about food 
and management were frequent until a place was found on the 
schedule for a dining room committee to meet within school 
hours. Three students from each grade were elected. The manager 
of the lunchroom, the home economics teacher, and one other 
faculty member worked with them. Improvements in the lunch- 
room and much more satisfactory relationships have resulted, 
and some of the possible educational results are beginning to 
appear. 

The Christmas Pageant 

As may be seen from the above pages, the years since the 
founding of the school have brought to all an increased ability to 
work together for commonly understood purposes. This is never 
better illustrated than in December when the preparations are 
under way for the Christmas program, a unique school festival in 
which everyone has a part. Preparation begins about Thanksgiv- 
ing week with the choice by the students of a theme and setting 
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for a pageant. In three weeks or less, necessary research is carried 
on; scenery is built to transform the gymnasium; and script, music, 
dances, and costumes are worked out. During the last two weeks 
before Christmas the school program has to be flexible enough 
to permit many interruptions, although much regular work goes 
on as usual. The whole program (a three-hour play with every 
member of the school an actor, and with no audience) takes 
place with a minimum of formal organization. The result is pos- 
sible because of the wilHng and intelligent effort of many peo- 
ple, who share a common purpose and can see where they can 
contribute to it. 

Reports to Parents 

The school has always believed that there are more effective 
reports of child development than letter or number grades can 
afford. Reports are consequently in the form of letters to parents; 
and while the writing and editing of such reports present prob- 
lems which are still not completely solved, the school has made 
some progress toward a solution. 

The first time these letters were written, all teachers contrib- 
uted brief notes or paragraphs on the children vdth whom they 
worked. These notes were assembled in the ojffice and passed on 
to a home room teacher, who combined them into one state- 
ment. His work was final. The labor was enormous; the results 
were uneven and far from satisfactory. For a few years the as- 
sembled reports on each individual from all areas were read and 
edited, where necessary, in the director s office, but the load 
was too heavy. Now they are handed to the grade counselor, who 
knows the child intimately and who takes up with the director 
or the teachers concerned any problems of inconsistency. It has 
become established that statements about work in particular 
areas are to go out as originally written, and all teachers must 
take enough care as they write to make this possible. Today 
groups of core teachers usually find it most efficient to work to- 
gether on this, discussing first what should be said and dividing 
die labor of writing. Most area reports are prefaced by a gen- 
eral paragraph, describing the work of the group. 

The labor of producing reports is still serious enough that 
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they cannot be sent out frequently. Letters about new students 
and those who are making unsatisfactory progress are written 
before Thanksgiving. Meetings of parents who have children in 
a particular grade are usually held before the reports are sent 
out. The general reports on all students go out at least twice but 
not more than three times a year, but special letters may be sent 
whenever necessary. 

For a time there was a good deal of parent opposition to the 
abolition of grades, and many meetings were needed in the first 
two or three years to explain the schooFs objection to grading 
or ranking students. Attitudes have changed, however, so that it 
has been several years since any parent or student has raised 
the question. The change is probably due mainly to the accept- 
ance which comes from familiarity, but may reflect, in part, 
improvement in the reports which teachers v^ite. In the long 
run the deciding element in parental acceptance has doubtless 
been repeated evidence that the teachers know and understand 
the children, and demonstration that the school has records of 
their work which are far more complete and meaningful than 
any grade. Indeed, these reports are only one small part of a 
pupil’s record. In all areas each student maintains a folder or 
some other cumulative record of his work. These are always 
accessible to the students, who are responsible for keeping them 
up to date and for filing whatever records are needed to make 
them clear. The problem has been the richness and multiplicity 
of such files and the fact that they are scattered over the building. 
In 1938-1939 a committee made a study of all the records and 
worked out a plan for maintaining an ofiBce folder for each stu- 
dent. This cumulative record contains the most significant data 
and is accessible to all teachers. 

Discipline 

The school has been concerned with developing democratic 
discipline. As stated before, to the faculty this has meant as much 
freedom as individuals and groups were able to handle with 
profit to themselves and without detriment to others. Instead 
of many fixed rules governing every situation, it is expected that 
children will consider each situation and adjust themselves to 
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it. For example, conversation which is socially acceptable about 
the sewing tables in home economics is unacceptable about li- 
brary tables. Order is a function of the total situation. 

The acceptance of this definition has many implications which 
were not immediately obvious but have gradually been recog- 
nized. One is that violations become the point at which one 
guides the learner, not the point for punishment. It has taken 
courage to permit a student to make mistakes which might have 
been prevented by the teacher. We beheve, however, that iE the 
penalty of the mistake is inherent in the situation, is not too seri- 
ous, and will fall on the child himself rather than on someone 
else he should be allowed to make mistakes when he cannot see 
the value of the advice which would have helped him to avoid 
them. It is the responsibility of the teacher afterward to help 
him think through the whole situation, and to make sure that he 
capitalizes on the experience. 


Curriculum Planning 

From the beginning the University School staff has held to the 
principle that curriculum making is a primary function of the 
teaching staff and the students, both groups drawing upon all 
of the resources of the community. In practice this means that 
major curriculum problems of scope, sequence, and administra- 
tion have been formulated and revised by the faculty as a whole 
after study and discussion. For example, the core curriculum in 
its original inception, the various changes that have been made 
in it from time to time, and its gradual extension into the upper 
levels of the school have been the concern of the entire Upper 
School faculty. The teachers of foreign languages and mathe- 
matics were as actively concerned in these discussions as the 
teachers who did more of the actual teaching in core classes. 
The faculty groups that work in the respective cores plan their 
programs through consultation with other staff members and 
report results to the entire faculty. The reader may recall here 
the previous discussion of the gradual development and ex- 
tension of the core courses (see the section on "Integration”). 

The important point to be made in this connection is the fact 
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that the program came under the careful scrutiny of the faculty 
as a whole, and further steps were always decided upon in the 
light of conferences and full discussion. No area was free to de- 
velop its own program without the understanding and approval 
of the entire faculty. 

The same general procedure is followed in other areas. A care- 
fully planned program of faculty meetings is held at the end 
of each year for the purpose of presenting curriculum prob- 
lems and securing suggestions for improvement. In practice this 
means that the entire faculty is familiar with the work of each 
area, and each faculty member has opportunity to discuss freely 
the work of every area of the school. The reports of the curricular 
experiences of a given group of students are then mimeographed 
and utilized in planning with pupils at the beginning of the 
next school year (6). If a new course is proposed for introduction 
into the school program, this becomes the concern of the entire 
faculty. The relation of the new coiurse to the total school pro- 
gram is studied, and a decision is reached only after a thorough 
discussion by the faculty. 

Faculty Committees 

The University School faculty has authorized a number of 
important committees which have a direct bearing upon cur- 
ricular practices. The procedure of some of these committees will 
be described briefly: 

1. The Purposes Committee, This committee, after considerable 
faculty discussion, prepared a tentative statement presenting in 
brief form the philosophy underlying the school program, and its 
implications. This statement was first submitted to the faculty 
for written criticism, then rewritten on the basis of the resulting 
suggestions, and in revised form finally discussed in a faculty 
meeting. The committee then held a number of meetings for the 
purpose of revising the statement. This revision was again sub- 
mitted to the faculty and the process continued until the state- 
ment was approved by the faculty. The next step, to be taken 
this year (1940-1941), is to ask each area of the school to study 
its program with a view to revision in the light of the approved 
statement of purposes. 
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2. The Health Committee. This committee, taking as its point 
of departure the statement of purposes, prepared a document 
setting forth the implications for a program of health education. 
The technique used was to describe the behavior of a healthy 
individual in the various aspects of living. Since the basic 
philosophy of the committee holds that every area of the school 
has a significant contribution to make to healthful living, the next 
step, which has been approved by the faculty, is to examine the 
program of each area of the school, to determine its major con- 
tributions. 

3. The Needs Committee. A continuing study of the needs of 
children and adolescents is being made. The committee in charge 
has examined the literature of the field, and has enlisted the aid 
of the entire faculty in a study of the problem. At the same time, 
curricular experimentation is going forward upon the basis of 
previous studies made in the school (1, 2, 12), 

4. Area Committees, each made up of the personnel of a 
particular area, are organized under a rotating chairman to study 
the problems of the area. 

Pupil-Teacher Planning 

Pupil-teacher planning is the basis of our democratic approach 
to curriculum planning. The curricular experiences of a given 
group of students follow no fixed or internally logical sequence, 
such as would be provided in the average textbook. The follow- 
ing trends seem outstanding in our approach: 

1. Preliminary survey of pupils^ background and needs. 

2. Setting up of criteria for choice of a worth-while group 
experience. 

3. Examination of a range of worth-while group experiences 
in the light of the criteria set up. 

4. Cooperative choice of the best possible experience, with 
teacher responsibility for so directing the activity as to 
determine whether choice fits into needs of the pupil and 
the culture. 

5. Caring for the rights of the minority. 

6. Actual division of labor and working out of experience. 

7. Revision of the group’s working plan as needs dictate. 
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8. Evaluation of the group’s work upon completion of the 
group experience or unit. 

9. Transitions into other units by a technique similar to that 
mentioned above. 

A preliminary survey of the pupils’ backgrounds and needs 
as a group and as individuals seems fundamental to intelligent 
planning. Such a survey enables students and teachers to dis- 
cover the trends and gaps in in-school and out-of-school expe- 
riences and to provide analyses of individual problems. Such a 
survey suggests criteria for worth-while experiences, and also 
serves to suggest the range of interests. 

Setting up criteria is one of the most significant parts of the 
pupil-teacher planning experience. Here is a great opportunity 
for students and teachers to compare standards and to under- 
stand each others values. Furthermore, the listing of criteria 
in a group discussion tends to accent general group responsibil- 
ity for intelligent choice and successful completion of a project. 
Ilie needs of the individual and of the group are compared and 
the method of intelligence is emphasized. 

The application of criteria to a range of possible group ex- 
periences exposes the unorganized and emotional nature of many 
of our choices and emphasizes the necessity for critical or re- 
flective thinking if the needs of the individual and the group 
are to be balanced. A method often used has been a charting of 
all the proposed projects, units, or experiences rated in terms 
of the criteria set up. 

Group choice of the most worth-while experience presents many 
difficulties in preserving a balance between pupil and teacher 
planning. The extreme of so-called "pure” pupil choice and the 
extreme of teacher domination through carefully masked and 
indirect influence are both difficult to avoid. The problem is to 
make sure that the interests of the students in the unit are high 
and that the unit is suited to their individual and group needs 
with our democratic culture as a backgroimd. This balancing 
process usually calls for direct statement by the teachers when 
the students seem to be overlooking facts or implications, and a 
recognition of the roles which teachers and students both play. 

Group choice often reveals a minority who favor another unit 
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or project. The inclusion of the minority's ideas in the final plan 
is usually possible and may improve and enrich the group choice. 
In one case a majority chose to study the local community, while 
a minority expressed strong interest in plants and animals. The 
minority interest was included in the general study and led to a 
much broader and better-balanced study of the community. 

Actual working out of the group's plan involves division of 
labor so that small groups may take responsibility for specific 
parts of the total experience. Furthermore, provision must be 
made for certain common basic experiences, exchange of findings, 
and pulling together of ideas. In the course of the unit or proj- 
ect it is often necessary to revise the working plan in the light of 
experience. No pupil-teacher plan is to be regarded as inflexible. 

An illustration of the various aspects of pupil-teacher plan- 
ning which will show in part the general natoe of the school's 
democratic approach to the problem can be taken from an ac- 
count of a seventh grade core. This group was made up of 14 
girls and 16 boys. Seventeen of the group had been in the ele- 
mentary grades of the University School, while the other 13 were 
new to the school and had had little previous experience in group 
planning of any sort. 

The coordinating teacher procedure was used in this group. 
The teacher drew upon the many resources of the school, includ- 
ing faculty members from various areas, in planning and working 
out the activities for the year. Such a setup necessitates frequent 
discussion and planning with other members of the faculty so 
that the coordinator can be more sensitive to the resources of 
many fields of study for dealing with the problem in hand. 

Records of these staff meetings reveal the problems discussed, 
while the work of the children reveals the enriching influence of 
these staff discussions. The following illustration is quoted from 
a counselor's record; 

Our discussion brought us to a general consideration of the char- 
acteristics of the group and to a consideration of the information con- 
cerning the past experiences of those children who had been in the 
University Elementary School, and of those who had been in other 
elementary schools. The conclusions follow: 

1. The group as a whole seems very dependent. Their work should 
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be such that there will be many concrete experiences that can lead 
toward making intelligent independent decisions and toward develop- 
ing respect for evidence. There is need for careful checking on both 
group and individual planning. There is also evidence that many need 
assistance in adjusting to life in the school. 

2. They are not unified. Although the seventeen who have previ- 
ously been in our elementary school have a background of experience 
and understanding that make for unity, the thirteen new children are 
not yet a part of 5ie group. Planning with the thirty at present is dif- 
ficult. As individuals they seem to possess healthy curiosities, but as yet 
they have little group concern. It is apparent that their next experi- 
ences should be a challenge to the whole group, through which they 
can develop unity as well as individual interests. 

3. There seems to be great need for social life. The introduction of 
the club and its accompanying initiation indicate this need. The whole 
group needs some social experiences to prevent the formation of 
cliques. 

4. The children seem to have an average amount of creative ability. 
Our problem is to help the pupils discover something they can do 
creatively as a group, in addition to encouraging individual creative 
abihty. 

5. Great variations in height, weight, and maturation are foxmd. We 
need to assist the children to see that variation is normal. 

6. The children who have been in the elementary school have 
participated in the following units: first grade. Animals and Trans- 
portation; second grade. How the City Takes Care of Its People; third 
grade, China, Japan, Holland; fourth grade, Transportation and 
Pioneers; fifth grade. Industries; sixth grade, Europe. 

The room in which this group meets and in which their major 
activities are to be carried on has not been used by a group as young as 
this for some time. A number of apparent needs have to be met before 
the group can settle down to living and working in it. 

The planning for and the actual solution of the problem of improving 
the room have necessitated much discussion and free exchange of 
opinions and ideas as weU as working in small groups or as individuals 
to further the undertaking the whole group had decided upon. 

Notes from the record of the group’s evaluation of their work are 
interesting in that they indicate the extent to which the original 
planning, the various individual and small group responsibilities, the 
mistakes and successes, the final product, are seen as a continuous 
dynamic process. 
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A discussion of improvements in the room gave evidence that the 
group as a whole enjoyed the improvements that had been made. It 
was suggested by the group that the textiles, the pictures, and the 
bookcase did much to make the room brighter and more attractive. 
The bookcase and the file made it much easier to use the room for 
our work. 

As the original plan was considered, it was obvious that it had not 
been completed and that some plans had been changed. The point was 
made that we really planned too much in the beginning and that on 
several occasions we iscovered that some parts of our plans had to be 
changed because they weren't well planned; that several times mis- 
takes were made in carrying out some part of the plan; and that, in 
order to correct these mistakes, changes had to be made in the original 
plan. 

The finance committee presented its report. Since the final cost of 
the undertaking was discovered to be somewhat higher than the cost 
had been estimated in the beginning, much discussion was stimulated. 

The students were then directed to a general discussion of what they 
had learned through their work. Points were listed on the board as 
suggested: 

1. Had experiences with many tools and materials: shop, fine arts, 
home economics. 

2. Learned to give up personal interests for group interests. 

3. Improved in working in groups. 

4. Learned to plan better. 

5. Learned to correct mistakes. 

6. Learned to alter plans as we worked along. (Dudley said he 
learned not to talk all of the time; Ruth D. said she found out 
that arguing all of the time wasn't helpful. These two children 
have mentioned their own specific handicaps to doing good 
work.) 

The group's attention was next directed to the consideration of 
some criteria our next study would need to meet. The following were 
suggested: 

1. There should be more reading, more writing, and note taking. 

2. The study should make use of trips. 

3. There should be more experiments. 

4. There should be more opportxmity for each of us to present 
material to the whole group. 
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Evaluation 

The faculty believes that the role of evaluation may be con- 
sidered from two differing but interrelated points of view. On 
the one hand, valuing and comparative judgment are essential 
to the reahzation of individual purposes and to promotion of 
the growth which results from these experiences. The faculty 
believes that the process of placing value on an individual ex- 
perience, with insight into its worth-whileness in satisfying needs 
or in realizing purposes, is an integral part of all learning. What 
any student does or becomes depends upon the value concepts 
which he builds up during these educative experiences. From 
another point of view, evaluative procedures provide evidences 
which aid in ascertaining the degree to which behavior goals 
of the school are being realized and the respects in which the 
curriculum should be modified. In securing and in utiKzing evalu- 
ation data, however, the integral nature of individual growth 
must be recognized. Pupil progress must be reported in terms of 
comprehensive patterns rather than in terms of isolated habits, 
abilities, and skills. 

In order to evaluate pupil growth it is necessary to collect 
data and to organize these data in appropriate records. Through 
the gradual evolution of the school program the following fruit- 
ful sources of data have been developed: 

1. Cumulative folders of individual pupils in their various 
areas of study. 

2. Continuous health records. 

3. Cumulative physical education records. 

4. Anecdotal records of teachers concerning mental adjust- 
ment, study skills, group participation, and critical think- 
ing abilities. 

5. Intelligence quotient as revealed by standardized tests. 

6. Perfonnance on subject matter achievement tests. 

7. Individual and group interests revealed through tests, 
personal interview, and teacher judgment. 

8. In reading, records kept up to date through test scores 
from periodic testing, and the cumulative reading records 
kept by each individual pupil. 
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9. The cumulative reactions of pupils on the P.E.A. Social 
Problems, Social Attitudes, and Critical Thinking tests. 

10. The reactions of parents to the effectiveness of the school 
program. 

11. Records of our graduates’ success in college and life. 

The data yielded by the above sources are summarized and 

interpreted in relation to the purposes in view. For the individual 
pupil and the parents, this summary takes the form of the pupil 
progress report described in the section on ‘‘Reports to Parents.” 
This is further supplemented by personal counseling, and to- 
gether these practices often operate to modify the plans of in- 
dividual students. Faculty committees study the records and 
interpret them in the light of the guiding purposes of the school.® 
The committee recommendations resulting from these studies are 
presented to the entire faculty for consideration and adoption, 
and ultimately find their way into the general curriculum. 

The Development of Critical Thinking 

In the statement of purposes which give direction to the pro- 
gram of the University School appears the following: 

The development and enrichment of human personality, through 
living and working together for common purposes and ends, implies 
the use of intelligence as a method, for only as individuals and groups 
are free to formulate plans and to carry out programs of action upon 
the basis of reflective thinking can human institutions be progressively 
refined. 

The very nature of democracy requires that each person be 
free to direct his own life while he recognizes his obligations to 
the group of which he is a member. In any such atmosphere the 
disposition and ability to study problem situations is peculiarly 
necessary. Intelligent social action growing out of free associa- 
tion and communication of ideas is recognized as one of the 
major ideals of a democratic society. 

Critical or reflective thinking originates with the sensing of a 

®Many of the references in the bibliography at the end of this report 
include interpretations of these data and iUustrate the nature of the evalua- 
tion program. 
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problem. It is an effort to solve the problem and to reach a tenta- 
tive conclusion which is supported by all available data. It re- 
qxiires creative insight, intellectual honesty, and sound judg- 
ment. It is the basis of the method of scientific inquiry. The suc- 
cess of democracy depends to a large extent on the disposition 
and ability of citizens to think critically and reflectively about 
the problems which confront them, and to improve the quality 
of their thinking is one of the major goals of education. 

The faculty recognizes that the acceptance of this responsibility 
has very important implications for both content and method. 
The problems studied should have their origin in the daily liv- 
ing experience of the students, and they should be studied in a 
manner conducive to the free play of intelligence. A student is 
not hkely to enter actively into discussion on any point unless 
he knows that his honest opinions will receive respectful con- 
sideration. Nor is the cultivation of reflective thinking the special 
responsibility of any one subject matter area. It is rather the 
concern of all areas in the school, and there is no situation at 
any age level which calls for an intelligent decision which can- 
not be utilized to help in the achievement of this important qual- 
ity of thought. 

Early in his educational experiences the student is faced with 
situations which encourage him to recognize problems and to 
undertake their solution. This procedure is continuous from 
the kindergarten through the twelfth grade, and it is thus that 
the student becomes increasingly familiar with the process of 
problem solving. He learns what it means to define a prob- 
lem, to eliminate irrelevant data, and to select the factors which 
are pertinent to its solution. He learns that some of these factors 
have a great influence on the solution while others are relatively 
unimportant and can safely be ignored. It is necessary for him 
to decide on the factors which are to be retained as well as those 
which are to be rejected, and it is out of such experiences that 
he comes to appreciate the tentative character of any solution 
thus evolved. He has the experience of selecting a tentative ap- 
proach to solution, of gathering the needed data, of organizing 
these data, of examining any relationships involved, and of in- 
terpreting the conclusions to which the data lead. This inter- 
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pretation necessitates estabKshing unambiguous relationships be- 
tween symbols, experienced events, and processes. The accept- 
ance of this point of view is reflected in the general organization 
of the University School, in the nature of the curricular experi- 
ences, and in the method by which they are carried on. 

Many opportunities are provided throughout the school in which 
groups of children cooperatively define and set down the prob- 
lems that are pertinent to a large undertaking and that are of 
interest and concern to the whole group. Within the framework 
of these large undertakings, there is opportunity for the indi- 
vidual child to discover and define problems for which he as- 
sumes responsibility and through which he makes a unique 
contribution. The core organization, wherein students and teach- 
ers cooperatively plan large units of work, provides many such 
opportunities. 

Previous sections in this report have described such procedures. 
The reader should note that faculty discussion of the background 
and particular needs of the class, students’ consideration of their 
own resources and the resources of school and community, and 
their development of criteria all contribute to discovery of the 
problem. Such questions as ‘‘Are we ready for the work?” or 
“Does the unit offer opportimities for all of us?” are, at the child’s 
level, steps in this same process. Similarly, “Will there be oppor- 
tunities for trips, interviews, or use of movies?” “Do we have 
sufiScient library material?” “What belongs to this unit?” and 
“Which parts should everyone work on [basic elements] and 
which can be individual projects?”--all these offer opportunity 
for analysis and definition of the problem. Organizing reports, 
relating trips to library work, and supplementing reading by 
laboratory experiments are examples of the problem of attack. 
Finally there is careful evaluation, found in selection and pres- 
entation of reports; in group discussion of false efforts, values, 
and next steps. For more detailed accounts of core procedures, 
the reader is referred to a student record of a seventh grade unit 
found in Were We Guinea Pigs? (4), to a faculty record Eighth 
Grade Unit on Housing (7), or to more general published ac- 
counts (6, 14, 15). 

This same general approach to the definition and solution of 
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problems is found in all areas of the school. In the arts area, for 
example, an individual student or a group of students selects a 
problem on the basis of carefully considered values which have 
been defined through the combined thinking of both students 
and teachers. Before undertaking a project in any one of the 
arts laboratories, such questions as the following are considered: 

1. Will it provide a new and worth-while experience? 

2. Will it serve the purpose for which it was intended? 

3. Will the completion of this project require more time 
than can be justified? 

4. Will the needed materials and equipment, such as tools 
and machinery, be available? 

5. What be the cost of the materials and how will it 
be met? 

Once a student has an idea which he would like to express 
through the medium of the arts, such practical questions as these 
reqxiire him to exercise judgment in defining the actual nature 
of his problem. 

In the science classroom the interests of the children are re- 
flected in the questions which they raise; and while these ques- 
tions are often specific and narrow in scope, they do suggest the 
larger problems which may be studied. Under the guidance and 
direction of the teacher, the analysis and classification of these 
questions have led to the definition of such problems as: 

1. How do Hving things grow? 

2. What is the nature of matter? 

3. Is there any relation between air pressure and the weather? 

4. What is the source of power in machines? 

An illustration wiU show how reflective thinking develops in 
social studies. The members of one class became conscious that 
their prejudices, attitudes, and beliefs were operating to obstruct 
their thinking about certain socioeconomic problems. Someone 
raised the question as to how these ideas originated, and this led 
to a study of public opinion. The problem was defined as “Under- 
standing How Public Opinion Is Formed, and Particularly How 
Our Own Opinions Came About.*^ Once the problem had been 
defined, students took active part in planning for its solution. 
Suggestions were carefully considered, ideas awkwardly ex- 
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pressed were refined and clarified, and the whole process was 
utilized as an opportunity for teaching effective methods of 
problem solving. The manner in which &e students studied this 
problem is described in a recent publication, ‘'The Making of 
Their Modem Minds: the Study of Public Opinion” (17). 

Reference has previously been made to a seventh grade proj- 
ect which included improvement of the classroom (see section 
on “Pupil-Teacher Planning”). The role of an arts project in de- 
veloping careful thinking is illustrated thereby. The fine arts 
teacher was invited to help. She drew from the pupils a list of 
possible ways of making the room more beautiful and functional. 
In order to stimulate other ideas, magazines and pictinres of 
furniture were brought in. After pupils spent a period browsing 
through these, the hst was extended. Experimentation and dis- 
cussion were necessary before the pupils could decide which 
among the various suggestions would be in keeping with the 
general atmosphere and function of the room, and within their 
budget and their own limitations. One group of pupils explored 
possible ways of making colorful draperies for the room and 
brought their recommendations before the whole class. The 
teacher borrowed a supply of textile samples from a local deco- 
rator, and the class discussed these as to scale, motifs, color and 
spirit, eliminating some colors and forms and deciding that 
others were more appropriate for their purpose. Another group 
of pupils investigated the costs of various types of textiles, paints, 
and wood. Others talked with the industrial arts teacher to find 
the cost and time needed to make the kind of bookcase they had 
in mind. After all necessary information was gained, they made 
their decisions as to just what they wanted to buy and make. 
At this stage came another exploratory period, during which 
various small groups tried out different ways of making textiles, 
arranging and designing furniture. This exploration involved 
the measurement of the room and the making of scale and full- 
size drawings. Once it was decided that they were to use monk's 
cloth with a pattern of stripes of varying widths, hand-blocked 
in colors related to the wall tint, about twenty of the class un- 
dertook the job of printing the twenty yards of material needed. 
Many weeks went by before the curtains were hung, the book- 
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case completed, the plants grouped, and the pictures hung. At 
the end of this time both class and teachers felt the need for 
being critical about the work as it appeared in finished form. 
There had been criticism during the process also; for there were 
many times when nothing looked right, and frequently changes 
were made as it became evident that initial plans were inac- 
curate. 

Final evaluation was postponed until the group had lived with 
their creation long enough to sense it, when the group spent 
two class periods discussing the results of their labors in terms 
of their own development and the product itself. 

The mathematics teacher assumes responsibility for a study 
of those problems wherein the data are primarily quantitative. 
Among those defined and studied are such problems as a com- 
parison of certain bodily measurements of the pupils, the nor- 
mal height for students in a given age range, a comparison of the 
absence and tardy records for each of the different grades, when 
motoring is most dangerous, costs of owning and operating a 
car, and the relative costs of owning and renting a home. This 
does not imply that no textbook problems are used, but it does 
have important implications as to how they are used. Prob- 
lems from a variety of texts are frequently helpful as source ma- 
terial; but in such cases the student recognizes that the problem 
has already been formulated for him and that pertinent data 
are given, thus eliminating the necessity for two steps which 
are essential to the solution of the problems one meets in the 
affairs of daily hfe. 

If the problems mentioned in these numerous illustrations have 
one characteristic in common, it is that they are of genuine sig- 
nificance to the students who study them. Any potentialities 
which these problems may have, however, for the development 
of critical thought are not found in the nature of the problems 
themselves, but rather in the method by which they are studied. 
In all cases the student is faced with the necessity for clarifying 
and defining the problem before he can proceed with the solu- 
tion. With the other members of his group he participates in 
planning the solution and in the selection of those factors which 
are considered pertinent. Collection of needed data involves 
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many kinds of activities, the variety and extent depending upon 
the nature of the data needed. Library materials relating to 
the problem are examined, pamphlets are studied, trips are 
planned, needed conferences are arranged, people are inter- 
viewed, competent authorities are invited to consult with the 
group, and the facilities of the school laboratories are extensively 
used. It is also true that in such cases the collection of the data 
calls for the use of measurement which involves the setting up 
of necessary controls and the use of measuring instruments, such 
as the meter stick, the balance, the micrometer, the watch, the 
thermometer, and the like. Through the use of graphs, charts, 
tables, and other available methods, the data thus collected are 
organized and presented for consideration and study. Interpre- 
tation calls for a variety of abilities ranging all the way from, a 
clear and precise understanding of the symbols used, as well as 
the relationships between them, to control of such mathematical 
techniques as are involved in statistical procedures and in the 
use of general formulas. In all cases, however, there is need for 
the establishment of unambiguous relationships between sym- 
bols, events, and processes. 

Through this entire process the attention of the student is 
directed to a consideration of those factors which contribute to 
dependable generalizations as well as to those which lead to 
doubt concerning the validity of the conclusions reached. Ques- 
tions are encouraged concerning the accuracy, reliability, and 
adequacy of the data used, and concerning methods of work. Im- 
plicit assumptions are examined, until this kind of critical examina- 
tion becomes an inherent part of the problem-solving process. 

Clear-critical and reflective— thought demands an understand- 
ing of the role of language, and careful consideration of the way 
words work. This is true whether the student is attempting to 
formulate conclusions based on his observations of a laboratory 
experiment or to judge the truth of an argument. Attention has 
been called to the fact that the written work of the core gives 
the teacher of language abundant opportunity to check the stu- 
dent's writing against the operation represented. A sentence is 
thus ‘‘correct” only when it says what needs to be said. Not only 
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must derive its number from the object or objects named. Situa- 
tions in which language in its varied forms must be considered 
are numerous and differ widely. For example, the student who 
is trying to find facts about floods in Ohio learns that the date 
when a boolc was published is important in evaluating the con- 
tents. In reporting a trip to the packing house, he discovers that 
it is necessary to distinguish between number of cattle and of 
cows slaughtered per day. Thus, step by step, he gains in abil- 
ity to select words and to interpret them in terms of context. 

In more advanced classes, students examine the varied pur- 
poses of language. They discover that words communicate feeling 
as well as ideas, and that feeling is frequently carried by associa- 
tion rather than meaning. Their individualized writing program 
gives them a range of purposes among which they distinguish 
Siese varied effects. They discover, also, that frequently words 
are used without clear connection with their counterpart in 
experience— such words as honor, democracy, justice— ‘OXid that 
these great words are unusually precious but extremely mis- 
leading if used carelessly. Analysis of the assumptions and experi- 
ences back of so simple a word as giant or so complicated a 
symbol as dictator leads to careful use of language and enables 
the student to make it his tool rather than his master. In argu- 
ments, students are encouraged to ask '‘What do you mean? 
Can you give an example?” rather than to turn to a dictionary 
for definition or to quibble over terms. This study of language 
permeates the whole school program, but has its focus in English 
classes. It is, of course, involved in the study of propaganda ( see 
pages 748-749), formulation of scientific reports, and mathe- 
matics. 

During the last two years of the school program this emphasis 
on critical or reflective thinking is continued through a study of 
the meaning of proof which draws upon the content of demon- 
strative geometry for the purpose of illustrating important char- 
acteristics of methods by which conclusions are established (8). 
This kind of subject matter is particularly appropriate, for the 
concepts considered and the ideas studied are devoid of strong 
emotional content. The student's native ability to think is not 
stifled by prejudice or bias. Under the guidance of his teacher, 
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he enters into such significant learning activities as creating and 
refining his own definitions, critically examining the assumptions 
he is willing to accept, and studying their implications. He "learns 
by doing,” and there are potential refinements about this kind of 
"doing” which are helpful in developing his critical and analytical 
insights. He slowly becomes conscious of the fact that the so- 
called "laws of geometry” were not divinely revealed to some 
mathematical Moses in a Mount Sinai experience, but that they 
are the logical outcomes of the definitions and assumptions to 
which he himself has agreed. He learns what it means to chal- 
lenge an assumption, for in the exercise of his free intellectual 
sovereignty he can change an assumption to suit his own indi- 
vidual ideas and trace the inevitable efFect of this change on the 
conclusions which depend on that assumption from which they 
are derived, and he is thus introduced to the idea of the rela- 
tivity of truth. 

It is recognized, however, that to study situations which in- 
volve only the idealized concepts of mathematics is to limit 
the extent to which the kind of thinking developed may be used. 
Transfer is secured best by training for transfer, and the methods 
of thought used so effectively in connection with geometric 
content are extended to situations beyond the narrow confines 
of mathematics. The student, for example, is asked to examine 
the Declaration of Independence and to select the assumptions 
which the signers of that document considered essential to demo- 
cratic government. His attention is directed to the quality of 
argument found in political speeches, editorials, advertisements, 
and the like. He is asked to analyze arguments of this type, se- 
lecting the words and phrases on which the validity of the argu- 
ment depends as well as the stated and unstated assumptions 
which are essential to the conclusions reached. 

The problem of determining the degree to which the critical 
thinking of students has been improved is diflScult. Included in 
the tests prepared by the Evaluation Staff of the Eight-Year 
Study are some which have been very useful for this purpose: 
Interpretation of Data, Application of Principles, Application of 
Certain Principles of Logic, Nature of Proof. It should be pointed 
out, however, that the ability to think critically is of little value 
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unless it is actually used; and while the results of these tests 
do indicate that the students have potentialities for critical and 
analytical thought, evidence is needed as to whether or not the 
actual behavior of the students is consistent with the results 
indicated. The freedom of discussion encouraged in each class- 
room, the opportunity to raise significant questions concerning 
problems under consideration, and the respect which teachers 
have for the honest contribution of any student are aU factors 
in providing continuous opportunity by which evidence of this 
sort may be secured. Other fruitful sources of such evidence are 
found in die meetings of such groups as the School Council, the 
Lunchroom Committee, the A^thletic Committee, Citizenship 
Committees, and the like, where students grapple with important 
problems related to the life of the school. The reaction of one 
class of students— the first to complete the six grades of the Upper 
School— to this continued emphasis on critical thinking is well 
described in Chapter III of Were We Guinea Figs? (4). 

As the staff is primarily interested in the growth in critical 
thinking abilities and in die actual behavior of the children, it 
was thought profitable to survey the judgment of parents as to 
the extent that individual children really attacked their realistic 
problems with thoughtfulness and intelligent insights. A ques- 
tioimaire was prepared and sent to aU parents of the student 
body, and a large majority of them responded. An analysis of 
these replies revealed that in the judgment of the parents die 
children were becoming increasingly habituated to an intelligent 
solution of their problems. They were becoming more skillful 
in recognizing weaknesses in arguments; more willing to set 
aside personal prejudices in favor of consequential evidence; 
and more inclined to hold judgments tentatively, subject to new 
evidence. Although these behavior tendencies were not attributed 
solely to the effects of the school program, it is believed that 
child development is proceeding in directions consistent with 
the general purposes of the school and that curriculum practices 
should be continued or modified accordingly. 
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Conclusion 

The development of critical thinking is but one phase (al- 
though a most important one in the eyes of the st^) of the 
work of University School. Experience with democratic proc- 
esses in action, consideration of these processes as desirable cul- 
tural ends, understanding of self as a phase of mental hygiene— 
these and other aspects might be discussed. Similarly, curriculum 
construction is but one phase of faculty cooperation. A chapter 
might well be written on inservice education of staff members 
by one another, an education concerned with sociopolitical un- 
derstandings, the arts, and science. The elements chosen for elab- 
oration in the sections on “Curriculum Planning” and “The De- 
velopment of Critical Thinking” were selected because they 
have received emphasis and also because they illustrate clearly 
the fact that any work of the school affects all areas and all 
members. 

As the faculty looks back over the Eight-Year Study, over the 
mass of detail, the failures and successes, one thing is apparent. 
The democratic process has often been wearing, and teachers 
have worked hard; but teachers as well as students have found 
that to use the method of intelligence and to work cooperatively 
for the solution of problems is the way of growth. 
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THE WINSOR SCHOOL 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

The Winsor School, Pilgrim Road, Boston, is an independent 
day school for girls organized in eight Forms, from the fifth 
through the tweliFth grades. We have 270 pupils and a staff of 
45 full-time teachers and administrators. Tliere are between 30 
and 40 girls in each Form; each Form has a home room and a 
home room teacher for special guidance. For class study in 
different fields each Form is divided into two or three groups; 
there are 12 to 15 girls in the study classes. Our Lower School, 
of four years, gives a foundation in fundamental skill subjects, 
in history, in science, and in French; in the eighth grade, our 
final year in the Lower School, every girl has a year of begin- 
ning Latin and an introduction to algebra. The Upper School, 
of four Forms, has been for many years preparing the majority 
of the girls for the examination colleges. The general objectives 
of the school, stated in a later section, attempt to give our educa- 
tional philosophy. 

We welcomed the opportunity given by the Eight-Year Study 
for the reconstruction of a secondary school program for four 
main reasons. First, we wanted a freer hand in introducing ma- 
terial charged with interest and rich in value for the student 
today which we had not been able to use under the 16-unit plan; 
second, we believed in the possibilities of a scheme which, in 
breaking down subject barriers for a large part of the work, 
makes for greater maturity in the learning and in the teaching 
process; third, we wanted to make a better adaptation of the 
work to the individual student by providing for greater differ- 
entiation in part of it in the last two years; fourth, we felt it 
very important that the students should have clearer under- 
standing of the problems of civilization, which a greater empha- 
sis on social stupes could give, in order that these young people 
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should develop a greater sense of social responsibility for the 
future. 

The groundwork of our new plan grew out of a years dis- 
cussions on aims in education in teachers’ meetings the year be- 
fore the Eight-Year Study group started. The main outlines of 
the plan first submitted to the Study group was the proposal 
arrived at by the whole teaching staff of the school. The details 
were worked out by smaller groups of the cooperating teachers 
working with students in the different years. They developed the 
plan a year at a time, beginning with the ninth grade year, as our 
&st experimental class moved along. 

We believed our best contribution to the Study could be 
made by dividing our college preparatory group into two divi- 
sions of approximately equal ability, one following the new 
plan with a main-unit curriculum of social studies, the other 
proceeding with the old 16-unit plan. We have done this through- 
out the years of the Study and have checked the results by stand- 
ardized tests; success in college; student, parent, and teacher 
opinion. In the course of the Study we have naturally modified 
plans in some of the details. Our greatest change has been to 
turn the whole ninth grade class over to the experimental pro- 
gram because, after three years, students, parents, and teachers 
were convinced that the community study combined with the 
American history (a combination adopted after two earlier ex- 
periments ) met so unusually well the needs of the students that 
no one should miss it. The division into the two groups, there- 
fore, now applies to the last three years of the program. In some 
aspects the social science materials are used by both groups. 
The new plan has discovered suitable new materials and methods 
which have been incorporated in the program as a whole. 

Student Government 

The student government organization of the Winsor School 
was granted a charter more than twenty years ago and has had 
a vigorous growth. The organization is that of a city with each 
class functioning as a ward, with a legislative council, a mayor, 
a judicial department, committees on order and conduct, public 
health, and charities. The nine wards, including one ward of 
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teachers, elect their ward leaders, who conduct the business 
meetings of each ward, plan for elections, and report from time 
to time to the mayor. Each ward nominates in the spring members 
for the Council. Two members are elected by school election 
from each ward’s nominations. The Council meets every two 
weeks and is open for discussion of any problems any member 
may bring up. The Council makes the laws concerning general 
behavior, order, and qxiiet in school. The committees, with rep- 
resentatives in each class, are responsible for enforcing these 
laws. The mayor, nominated in a convention of the three oldest 
classes and elected by the school as a whole, is the chief executive 
officer. She plans for and conducts mass meetings of the whole 
school. Any violations of school city laws are brought to the 
attention of the four student justices, who hold court once a 
week. They hear complaints and deal with offenders. 

All committees are appointed by the Council and report plans 
for approval before submitting them to the wards or to the 
school in a mass meeting. 

A large number of students, through the committees, the 
Council, and the ward organizations, have experience in the 
government in the comse of a year. The interest in and feeHng 
of responsibility for self-government is very strong. 

Music, Art, Dramatics 

Music and work in the studios is required of everyone through 
the ninth grade. In the final three years of the school the work 
in these departments is elective. In music a large school orches- 
tra and a choral class of 60 members from the three upper classes 
enrich the life of the school. A large library of records open to 
aU students enables them to enjoy the world’s greatest music. A 
two-year course and a three-year course in music appreciation, 
which may be offered as part of college preparation, is open to 
students in the three upper classes. The studios for painting, 
drawing, and sculpture are open for work for any student who 
elects it. The Dramatics and Speech Department has required 
work with the younger girls and optional work with the older 
girls through a dramatic club, a play-reading group, and class 
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plays. These three departments have a constant part in the active 
life of the school. 

Current Events Forums 

Two or more current events forums, with weekly meetings, are 
organized each year from members of the three upper classes 
for discussion of questions of current interest. These forums, 
under the leadership of two members of the History Department, 
elect a council which meets for luncheon once a week and makes 
the plans for the discussions for that week. The work is aU vol- 
untary and the students usually carry on panel discussions or 
debates. The teachers help with material for speakers, take part 
in the discussions, and upon occasion secure outside speakers. 

Organization of the Plan 

In looking at the chart of the new plan program on page 763, 
you will see that the work for each year is organized around 
main units, with associated studies outside the main integration. 
Several cooperating teachers are working with the students in 
each main unit. 

The main units, involving more than half the students' time, 
are planned to draw from the fields of history, literature, science, 
and art— in other words, civilization developed, as it is, through 
what man has done and is doing with his environment, spiritual, 
artistic, political, and scientific. The sequence of the units is 
planned to begin with “The American Scene” and the here-and- 
now in the community study, and to concentrate again on the 
present in the final year. In the two years in between, there is a 
chronological order for the cultures studied; but the method is 
the problem method and the point of view is that “we study 
day before yesterday in order that yesterday may not paralyze 
today, and today may not paralyze tomorrow.” As we deplore 
forced and strained correlations, some studies are planned for 
outside the main unit. In the last two years French is part of 
the main unit, with French literature in French; in the first two 
years French (started in the sixth grade or earlier with us) is 
still in the tool-subject stage. There are many cross relationships 
with the separate studies, and the fact that all the teachers of 
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each student are working closely together gives flexibility in 
planning and makes for a greater sense of unity in the learning 
process. 

In the last two years we give the mathematical girl a chance 
to take one path and the language-minded girl another. We pre- 
fer the greater thoroughness and firmer foundation in a chosen 
field that this gives to the doubtful advantage of the former 
spread for everyone in the last two years, which sometimes dis- 
couraged a potential scientist loaded with languages but with 
little linguistic gift, or a student ready and eager to profit by un- 
usual opportunities in languages or arts who found a dispropor- 
tionate amount of time spent in the mathematical field. We take 
care that all students have an adequate fundamental foundation 
in skill subjects, and the main units give common backgroxmd. 
The greater flexibility of the new plan also enables us to make 
adjustments for the girls who work in different ways; e.g., to 
open fewer fields to the girl who gets most from intensive work. 

Year by year daily records of each unit of the work were made. 
These records give mimeographed assignments, copies of un- 
usual material culled from different sources, and a detailed ac- 
count of the presentation, the discussions, and the activities 
followed in most of the projects. 

The School's Educational Aims 

The aim of education here is the development of each student 
in an understanding of herself and of others that will help her 
to live generously and intelligently as a constructive member 
of a steadily v^dening social group. To this end the school is 
working for: 

1. Health— physical and mental. 

2. Social responsibility, the development of intelligent concern 
and good will in action in a democratic society. 

3. Intellectual power based on integrity, disciplined self- 
direction, and organized knowledge. 

4. Aesthetic growth, the development of durable satisfactions 
in creative experiences and activities and an awareness of 
and desire for beauty in an environment. 
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Community Living 

AND United States History 

Mathematics 

IX Historical Background 

Social Civics 

General Science Units 

Composition and Literature 

Latin II 

French 

Music 

Studio 

The Ancient World 


Greek Roman Medieval 

Mathematics 


French Music: Theory 

X 

Physiology and Practice 

History Literature Art History 

or Studio 


Latin III 

English Composition 



Development of the Modern World 
Part 1. Renaissance to 19tli Century 

XI History Art History Astronomy I-ANGirAaB Mathematics 

English Literature French Literature ^ 

English Composition German I, II 

Greek I, II 

Development op the Modern World or 

Spanish I» II 

Part II. The Last 150 Years 

XII European and American History | Physics 

English Literature French Literature or 

English Composition Chemistry 

Biology (except for girl concentrating 
in mathematical sciences) 


Physics 

or 

Chemistry 


or a Third 
Language 
for the 
Linguist 


Note: Physical education is required throughout the school. Art and music are required 
through grade IX, optional in grades X, XI, and XII. Special current affairs forums and a 
choral class are open to grades X, XI, and XII. 
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The Cubbiculum 
Ninth Grade— Winsor Form V 

The aim of this year in the main unit is to give the students the 
fundamental developments in their own civilization, and to con- 
tinue outside the main unit the skill subjects started in the Lower 
School and needed as preparation for other advanced work later; 
that is, algebra, French, and Latin. The main unit (drawing from 
the fields of history, literature, composition, with some units in 
science and some introductory work in architecture) is planned 
to give a fresh approach to history and to awaken interest and 
concern in the problems of social civics and elementary eco- 
nomics, especially in the community study the last half of the 
year. In this year, as in the following years, the students and two 
or more teachers are working together, taking part in the proj- 
ects and the discussions. 

In the first half of the year a background in American his- 
tory is built up. In the choice of material, emphasis is laid on the 
ideas and institutions which are characteristic of our society. 
We begin with a series of maps of various kinds to familiarize 
the class with size, variety, and resources of our land. In this 
physical setting we follow the different civilizations which flour- 
ished here and later clashed— the Spanish in the Southwest, the 
French in the Mississippi valley, the British on the Atlantic sea- 
board. From the Colonial period we select for special study such 
topics as the charters and the development of the town meeting. 
In the Revolutionary period the work centers on three important 
documents; the Declaration of Independence, the Northwest 
Ordinance, the Constitution. The continuity is carried through- 
out by a textbook study from Beard and Beard, The Making of 
American Civilization, In studying the growing importance of 
immigration and the new West we use such books as Havig- 
hursfs Upper Mississippi, We make a special study of George 
Washington as the creator of precedents, Thomas Jefferson as 
political philosopher and supporter of State rights, Andrew 
Jackson as policy maker. In the pre-Civil War period we deal 
especially with the contrasting ways of hfe in North and South, 
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the various attempts at compromise, and the sharpening of the 
issues by the time of Lincoln. The character and achievements of 
Lincoln are especially studied with the Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bates, readings from Sandburg’s The Prairie Years and The War 
Years, studies of poems and plays about Lincoln. The develop- 
ment of the industrial age is approached through the study of 
the community. 

In the community study we use the city in which we live as a 
kind of demonstration laboratory for elementary economics, civ- 
ics, science, and architecture. We visit an industrial plant or an 
institution every two weeks, while at the same time we are doing 
textbook study in social civics. In the eight years we have fol- 
lowed this plan we have varied the scheme somewhat each year 
to meet changing conditions and changing needs. The account 
given here is of necessity a synthetic one, giving the main outHne 
of the scheme with illustrations from different years. 

Several years we began this part of the study by attempting 
to place our particular community in perspective—in time and 
place. Drawing on the history and geography studied in the 
earlier years, we surveyed briefly the effect of past events on the 
Boston community, the way history made a community in this 
particular spot. TTiis led naturally to what a community is and 
why industrial communities develop where they do. We used 
charts, graphs, maps showing iron, coal, transportation facilities, 
agricultural areas, comparing this region with others. In the 
introductory unit we inevitably found ourselves considering the 
sources of power— a fundamental factor in any modern city. 
Study with the science teacher led to work in the laboratory on 
kinds of power and power machines, such as the dynamo, the 
steam engine, and the electric motor. This work partly pre- 
ceded and partly followed a visit to the L Street Power Plant, 
which furnishes electricity to metropolitan Boston. At a later 
date we visited the New England Fuel and Transportation Com- 
pany, which makes coke and furnishes gas to a large part of the 
region. In the same weeks we were beginning our study of ele- 
mentary economics. 

After the first few trips the students have become increasingly 
aware of the urgent need to understand economic terms and were 
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ready to learn more of the problems involved in production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption. We have many days of textbook 
study. We have tried diEerent texts and are now using Goodman 
and Moore, Economics in Everyday Life. We have also used 
Public Affairs pamphlets. Consumers League material, govern- 
ment pamphlets, city-planning pamphlets— material collected 
afresh each year according to the needs of the study. Reading 
material is constantly related to what is seen on the trips. Hours, 
wages, workmen’s compensation laws, the development of unions, 
the problems of management, and other factors in production be- 
came more significant because of the trips to a textile factory or 
a rubber factory; a visit to one of the big chain stores’ distrib- 
uting centers, or to a motor assembly plant, aided in understand- 
ing other aspects of the problems of production. We have usually 
spent some time on the consumer’s stake in the present scheme 
of things. The waste in distribution and the exploitation of the 
consumer led several years to a brief study of cooperatives. 

The study of social problems grows logically from the eco- 
nomic study. The students have become increasingly aware of 
the social problems that have accompanied the herding together 
of a million or more men in a great industrial city— in many cases 
to tend machines that need fewer and fewer men to tend them. 
We begin this study with an examination of what it costs to live. 
We study actual budgets from different economic levels, includ- 
ing the budget prepared by the Community Health Association 
and the budget for families on relief. After that we survey briefly 
the distribution of income in the United States and in the City 
of Boston. The causes of poverty, the existing ways of meeting 
the situation when all income stops, and the ways relief is given 
lead to a brief study of the problems that grow therefrom. One 
year we had an exceptionally able organizer of social work direct 
the class for a week. Under her guidance we made a special study 
of one region which the organizer herself had surveyed. Several 
years we have visited the new housing projects in the region 
under the direction of a member of the local commission. Each 
year we have spent a morning at one of the Community Health 
Units established by the White Fund, where we saw a cross 
section of the kind of remedial work that is going on in the 
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diflFerent agencies. The pupils have had a fairly close connection 
for several years with the Family Welfare Association and con- 
tribute to its work. Under “Public Health and Sanitation” we have 
taken up questions of water supply and sewage disposal. Some 
aspects of these problems were first studied in the science labora- 
tory. The science teacher planned a trip to one of the metropoHtan 
waterworks. Milk and its distribution has been an exceedingly 
interesting part of the public health study. One year one of the 
parents, a doctor on the Milk Commission, helped us form our 
plans for this study. We have visited each year one of ihe large 
distributing and pasteurization plants. 

The writing of topics and reports of trips, the intensive study 
of related literary material, and the direction of extensive reading 
is carried on with EngUsh teachers who are working in the group. 
The writing has improved, we think, because of the obvious and 
practical need of communication of ideas in which there was real 
interest. A library for extensive reading in fiction, biography, and 
essays related to the topics studied is available. For intensive 
study the poetry, novels, and essays are for the most part chosen 
from American literature which has literary as well as social 
significance. 

Many questions are opened which cannot be adequately fol- 
lowed up in a ninth grade study. This is done deliberately and 
has in many cases started lines of future interest which the 
students have followed in the next school years and in college. 
Within this general framework of economic and social problems 
in the community, differing in details each year, the students have 
had many new points of view presented, and an introduction to 
material unfamiliar to many of them. Their satisfactions seemed 
to come from their conviction of the importance of what they 
were learning. 

Tenth Grade— Winsor Form VI 

In the tenth grade, the second year of our plan, we begin the 
three-year chronological study of past cultures. The different 
civilizations which flourished at different times and which make 
the cultural heritage of Western man are approached with a 
view to their significance for problems today. Although the ma- 
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terial for the tenth grade year is chosen from the field of the 
humanitieSj literature, history, art, we keep in mind constantly 
the socialized point of view of the year before. In addition to 
the main unit, each member of the group studies mathematics, 
French, and Latin or physiology. 

In the organization of historical material, Greece is selected as 
a starting point because of the unique quality of her civilization. 
In the first section of work in this field, the aim is to suggest in 
broad outline aspects of the heritage of historical Greece, chiefly 
as background. Thus we attempt to picture Aegean civilization, 
first in the brilliant Cretan period revealed through the archaeo- 
logical discoveries at Knossos and then in the mainland centers 
of Mycenae and Tiryns. Then we follow the gradual infiltration 
of the Achaean peoples, their adoption of Mycenaean culture, 
and their exploits at Troy. We suggest that the very severity of 
this struggle may have sapped their energies to such a degree 
that they were unable to withstand the invading Dorian hordes. 

We next concentrate upon the polis, city-state, indicating its 
evolution in Sparta and Athens; in both places we follow the 
organization of society and the government. For obvious reasons 
Athens is our special center of interest; here we stress the 
changes wrought in the polls by three sixth century figures— Solon, 
economic reformer and lawgiver; Peisistratus, enlightened tyrant; 
Cleisthenes, the creator of a democracy. In the great contest be- 
tween East and West, between Persian Empire and Greek polls, 
we follow the historical narrative from the Ionian revolt to the 
victories of Plataea and Mycale. In discussing fifth century Athens 
from the conclusion of the Persian wars, we study especially the 
steady evolution of democracy. Other topics include imperialism, 
achievements in the realm of the arts (characteristics of the 
Acropolis temples and the work of the potters in the Cerameicus), 
the Panathenaia as a typical civic festival. Members of the group 
read supplementary material on different phases of Athenian Hfe. 
In conclusion we study the causes of the Hellenic World War and 
the changes in fourth century Athens after the exhausting struggle. 

Rome serves as our second theme both because of the key posi- 
tion which she occupied in the opening of the world and because 
of the significance which her civilization can have for the present. 
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After the briefest background study of the kingdom and republic, 
we concentrate on the Empire in the Age of Augustus; the Pax 
Romana, the organization of the provinces, the development of 
trade, the Romans’ contributions as architects and builders. From 
later centuries we study the achievements of Trajan and Con- 
stantine, and eventually shift the scene to the East Roman Empire, 
Byzantium, in order to indicate the continuation of the thread of 
civilization there for a thousand additional years. Our only 
specific study in Byzantine history deals with the brilliant achieve- 
ments in law and architecture during the reign of the Emperor 
Justinian. 

Charlemagne and the Church is the third unit of the year. We 
concentrate on the Franks, who created the first eflFective empire 
after the invading hordes had destroyed the Pax Romana and 
whose empire served as transition between ancient and medieval 
worlds. After indicating the condition of affairs under the 
Merovingian kings, we pass on to Charlemagne, the great Frank, 
considering those phases of his career which held special sig- 
nificance for the future— his missi, his interest in education, the 
spread of Christianity, and his coronation at the hands of Pope 
Leo III. Out of the new conditions we follow the ways by 
which the Church gradually grew to be the most important 
single institution, with tremendous influence in the develop- 
ment of western Europe. We study the ways in which the 
Church touched the lives of numberless people for centuries, 
the relationship between Emperor and Pope, the effects of the 
crusading movement, the culminating power under Innocent III, 
and the influence of the Church upon the arts. 

In conclusion we consider changes in the medieval life of 
Europe. A few of the principal developments include the evolv- 
ing towns, the interweaving relationships of trade, the rise of 
universities, the growth of humanism, and the coming of the 
Renaissance to Italy. We are concerned with adventure beyond 
the Mediterranean— ideas about the shape of the world, the 
strong connection between Europe and Cathay in the thirteenth 
century, and the progress toward the West initiated by Henry 
the Navigator. Such an emphasis leads directly to the Great 
Age of Exploration and the Renaissance. 
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To make such a program effective, we take as a prime considera- 
tion the reinforcement of ideas through as many channels as 
possible. To that end, maps and graphic material are introduced 
wherever they can contribute. Individual topics play their part. 
The arts of a civilization (architecture, sculpture, painting) help 
to an understanding of the people who produced them. For in- 
stance, a visit to a modem silversmith helps clarify the craftsman’s 
point of view, specific buildings in the region show the way in 
which inherited architectural styles have been used successfully 
today, a visit to a stained-glass studio makes vivid another art, 
and a priest of the Catholic faith explains the development of the 
medieval Mass to the group. 

In the selection of English material, the aim is to choose types 
of literature which have enriched the stream of our inheritance. 
Moreover, this material must have literary value in its own right. 
Many times the correlation between English and history is very 
close, but this relationship is never forced. 

The first part of the time is spent on Greek literature, including 
Homer, examples of lyric poetry, selections from prose writers, 
and three Greek plays. We read the Iliad as an epic narrative 
and as a record of primitive social history. Each member of the 
group reads also a part of the Odyssey if she has not read it be- 
fore. The plays Fromeiheus Bound, Antigone, The Trojan Women, 
are studied in the light of Greek dramatic conventions, the back- 
ground in which they were given, and above all to appreciate 
the timeless thought of the plays. As examples of Roman literature 
are studied in Latin by practically the whole group, we do less 
with their study in translation. 

A large portion of the year in literature is devoted to the study 
of early and medieval English literature. We study Beowulf and, 
as contrast, a translation of the French Chanson de Roland, From 
medieval English literature we study Gawain and the Green 
Knight as an example of sophisticated chivalric romance, com- 
paring it briefly with Piers Plowman, We read Chaucers 
Canterbury Tales for his studies of character, and his shrewd and 
humorous attitude toward human nature. The stories are analyzed 
for narrative techniques and for their aptness to the times. In 
conclusion we take up the miracle plays Abraham and Isaac and 
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The Second Shepherds Play and the morality play Everyman. 
These are compared in techniques and approach with selected 
medieval folk ballads. 

Late in the year three weeks are devoted to individual source 
topics in medieval social history. The working time in both his- 
torj7 and English is used, and class periods are frequently devoted 
to individual help in the Library or to conferences on “first drafts.’’ 
The topics are designed partly to give experience in the use of 
literary tools. For this reason stress is laid on the resources of a 
library, card catalogue, indexes, and encyclopedias, and on 
how to carry out a simple piece of historical research. 

Throughout the year there is regular practice in writing, both 
creative and critical. Every member of the group has scheduled 
conferences for correcting themes and discussing outside reading. 

Eleventh Grade— Winsor Form VII 

The material of the main unit is drawn from history, English 
and French literature, art history, and astronomy. It is centered 
about the changing thought in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries, through the revolutionary period at the 
end of the eighteenth century, and has as its core the develop- 
ment of eighteenth century liberalism. In addition to this closely 
woven unit, each girl either chooses another language, in addition 
to French (this may be Latin IV, the study of Vergil; or it may 
be a first year of German, Spanish, or Greek), or elects Mathe- 
matics III, which is the completion of the advanced algebra. If 
she is an able student, she may choose to do both. If a student is 
qualified for serious special work in music or art, she may choose 
that in place of one of the electives. 

The period studied in the main unit begins at a point which 
marks tihe change from medieval to modern, beginning with the 
breakdown of the regimentation of thought by the medieval 
Christian Church and ending with the revolution in political 
thinking of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Social and 
economic conditions are studied as necessary for understanding 
the changes in thinking. The work in history is organized around 
the following topics: Survey of the World in 1500; Breakup of 
the Medieval Church; the Reformation and Counter Reforma- 
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tions; the Rise of Capitalism; the Emergence of Modern States; 
the Causes and Development of the Age of Autocracy; the Causes 
and Development of the Age of Revolution. 

The study material for these topics is selected from a wide 
variety of primary and secondary sources. Each girl keeps a 
record of her reading and of class discussions. The presentation 
of oral and written reports is an important part of the work. 
Training in this is carried on with the English teacher. 

The work in English Literature covers much the same period 
as the work in history— the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries. We do not intend this to be a survey course, but a 
detailed and thorough study of a few significant writers. The 
knowledge of the period and the understanding of the ideas, 
developed in both history and literature, is sounder and more 
vital because of the interplay of the material. The main objective 
in the study of literature is the clear and appreciative under- 
standing of the author s thought, and that is not lost sight of in the 
historical interest. As an introduction to the first period, the class 
studies More's Utopia for its criticism of the past and its warning 
for the future. The literature study then falls into four main 
divisions; 

1. The Age of Elizabeth, with its intellectual independence 
and enthusiasm for a national literature. Two plays of 
Shakespeare and one of Marlowe are studied, as well as the 
Elizabethan lyrics. 

2. The Age of Milton, with its religious and intellectual free- 
dom through individual ideas of reform. This period con- 
centrates on Milton, his minor poems, four books of Paradise 
Last, and his Essay on Education. From the late seventeenth 
century, the class reads selections from Runyan and Pepys. 

3. From the early eighteenth century, with its interest in 
reason and form, the class studies selections from Swift, 
Addison, Steele, and Pope. 

4. From the late eighteenth century, BosweFs Johnson and 
Jane Austen’s Pride and Prejudice are studied intensively 
and extensive reading in the poets and prose writers is 
carried on. Throughout the year modem parallels for 
literary forms and ideas are studied and discussed. 
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In French a survey of the history of civilization in France in 
the same centuries is given. The lectures and discussions are 
all in French; written resumes of the lectures are made; reports 
on reading are given in French. The reading includes selections 
from the classical poets, from Montaigne, from Malherbe, from 
La Fontaine; careful study of Corneille’s Le Cid, Racine’s Andro- 
maque (abridged), Moliere’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. In the 
final term, when the Revolution is being studied in history, selec- 
tions from Voltaire’s Jeanuot et Colin and Rousseau s Emile are 
studied in French. An efiort is made to develop the students’ 
judgment and critical sense and to help them appreciate more 
fuUy the humanizing and artistic elements not only of French 
but of any literature. The connection between English and French 
literature in these periods is made vivid by the close cooperation 
of the teachers in making comparisons. The students are also 
given some review grammar and composition, as it seems neces- 
sary to do this to keep up the proficiency in speaking and writing 
French. 

Believing that important parts of the study of any culture or 
era are its art and its science, we make art history and an intro- 
duction to astronomy parts of our study. 

The approach in art history is made through such questions as: 
What were the creative men of the period trying to do in painting, 
in architecture, in sculpture? What interested the people for 
whom the artist created? In what ways are these arts expressive 
of the civilizations which produced them? What in this work of 
art is essentially fine? The study begins with such masters of 
fifteenth century Italy as Brunellescld, the architect; Masaccio, 
the painter; Donatello, the sculptor. Through pictures, slides, 
and trips to the museums a limited number of the artists from 
each country in the historical period are studied. Careful note- 
books are kept and the discussions, trips, and lectures help de- 
velop aesthetic appreciation. 

We have introduced some elementary work in astronomy in 
this year, both because the sixteenth and seventeenth centoies 
were the great periods of astronomical discovery and the thinking 
of the times was changed because of the discoveries, and because 
we beheve that astronomy has fine possibilities in starting a 
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permanent satisfying interest and that some knowledge of it often 
awakens an interest in modern philosophy and scientific thinking. 
The work is intended to give an idea of the place of the earth 
in relation to stars and other heavenly bodies, to show how our 
present conceptions of the universe have developed and the 
evidence on which the conceptions are based. This includes a 
brief study of the theories of the ancients; the establishing of the 
heliocentric theory of the solar system in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries (Tycho Brahe, Kepler, Copernicus, Gahleo, 
Newton); the discovery of the outer planets; a descriptive study 
of the solar system; the evolution of the solar system; the astro- 
nomical instnzments (telescope, spectroscope). The approach has 
varied in the difiEerent years, but in general some direct observa- 
tion of the sky at night (the school is equipped with both reflect- 
ing and refracting telescopes) has familiarized the students with 
the constellations, the planets, the first-magnitude stars, and the 
changes in the sky in short periods of time. As far as possible the 
place of observation, experiment, and measurement has been 
emphasized. 

In this year, especially, we train in composition for clear ex- 
pository writing. The spring before, the students chose subjects 
that have special interest for them either because they are in the 
field they expect to work in later or because a subject represents 
a special interest, avocation, or hobby which the girl has already 
done something with and could profitably give more time to. The 
students gather material by reading and note taking; by inter- 
views; by special visits to places of interest, to museums, or to in- 
dustrial plants during the summer. The outline is made and the 
writing, which is the composition work for the first term, is done 
between September and the Christmas holidays. The papers are 
rigorously criticized by the instructors, revised, corrected, and 
put in good form by the students before final acceptance. This 
work has value in fostering independent interests and in training 
for organization and presentation of ideas in a fairly finished 
form; the value is noted in aU the subsequent work. The shorter 
pieces of writing due every week after the first term sometimes 
grow out of the work in literature and history; sometimes are 
descriptions, stories, poems, and scenes from contemporary hfe. 
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In all writing we aim, this year especially, toward increased 
accuracy and clarity. 

Twelfth Grade— Winsor Form VIII 

In our final year the main unit includes aspects of history, 
literature, and scientific thinking of the last one hundred and 
fifty years. It has seemed desirable whenever possible to "complete 
the circle” and to relate the work to that done in the ninth grade 
but with the emphasis diflFerently placed. In general the period 
studied in history, English literature, and French literature is the 
same— the nineteenth and twentieth centiuies. The science for 
most of the group is biology, but physics or chemistry may be 
substituted for it by the student primarily interested in mathe- 
matics and science. 

We have tried different approaches in the work in history. 
The emphasis has usually been on problems of modem inter- 
national relations, although the emphasis has shifted from year 
to year to meet what appeared to be the most pressing questions 
of the times. The course has not been a chronological survey but 
a problem approach. One year we started with the Treaty of 
Versailles as a product of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
and, from that starting point, traced back the lines of development 
that produced the treaty. This meant studying the last one hun- 
dred and fifty years in at least four different ways: the problems 
of industrial development; the problems of nationalism and im- 
perialism; some problems in the growth of liberalism; the rise of 
socialism, fascism, and communism. The approach made for 
close analytical thinking and familiarity with different kinds of 
historical material. 

In 1940-1941, with the rapid change which had come in world 
outlook, we thought it wise to shift our emphasis on the study 
of modern civilization as it has developed in Europe and the 
United States in the last one hundred and fifty years. Emphasis is 
placed on the federal form of union developed in this country 
and the democratic principles formulated by Thomas Jefferson; 
the French Revolution and Napoleons threat to the entrenched 
European system; the attempt by the reactionaries through the 
Congress of Vienna to re-establish the old order, resulting in 
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the aftermath of popular revolutions; the development of 
nationalism and Hberalism; the efFects of scientific discovery and 
invention in revolutionizing the thinking and living of the 
average man in the last half of the nineteenth century; the 
social theories which developed to meet these new conditions and 
the actual attempts at social reform; the period of imperialism as 
a natural outcome of the Industrial Revolution, with the con- 
flicting interests and alliances of the great powers finally causing 
the World War of 1914; the peace settlement of 1919, with the 
first practical attempt at a world organization for peace through 
the League of Nations; the communist and fascist types of 
dictatorship compared with democracies as a way of solving our 
modem problems; the breakdown of collective security, leading 
to the second World War; and, finally, a discussion of possible 
plans for a durable peace. 

The attempt has been made to vivify the study by the use of 
source material especially in the American field, by close correla- 
tion with the English literature of the period and more occasion- 
ally with the French, as well as by a combmed project with the 
work in biology to clarify Darwins theory of evolution. With 
oral and written topics the work in history and English is always 
a joint enterprise. In studying the American Civil War and 
Abraham Lincoln, although secondary material is used to clarify 
the whole picture, the emphasis is on source material. Two 
articles have been written— supposedly to appear in a newspaper 
of the period— from a Northern or a Southern or compromise 
point of view, stimulated by some event or speech, one in the pre- 
war period and one during the Civil War. An attempt to view the 
nineteenth century through the lives of political and literary 
figures has produced topics on Louis Napoleon, Mazzini, Gara- 
baldi, Cavour, Bismarck, Alexander II, Disraeli, Gladstone, Pea- 
cock, Mrs. Edgeworth and Mrs. Mitford, Jane Austen, Sir Walter 
Scott, Byron, and a topic on the English Reviews, Long topics 
have been written on some problems produced by the Industrial 
Revolution, and are being given to the class at the time the par- 
ticular subject seems most pertinent. There are topics on Im- 
perialism, Egypt, the Philippines, China, India, and Ireland. Other 
topics are: Organized Labor in the United States; Trade Union- 
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ism in the Soviet Union; Child Labor, Immigration, Socialized 
Medicine, and Soil Conservation in the United States; Trade Be- 
tween the United States and the Argentine; and Federal Union as 
a Possible Organization for Constructive Peace. 

The literature and composition for the year is taught by an 
English teacher who is present in all the history discussions. The 
material studied in literature is that of the last one hundred and 
fifty years, and the consideration of literature as a reflection of an 
era as well as a timeless expression of the spirit of man is in- 
evitable. The significance of oral and written expression is stressed 
in the attempt to draw from as well as to enrich other subject 
fields. The early nineteenth century poets— Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Keats, and Shelley— are studied intensively. Outside reading 
is chosen from the journals and letters of the period. Novels about 
the period are read as extensive reading. The developments in 
the essay and in drama are treated as fully as possible in the time 
available. Plays by Ibsen, Shaw, and Galsworthy are studied for 
the later period. These plays are contrasted with a Shakespearean 
play chosen for intensive study. The work in the novel stresses 
especially Hardy and Conrad. Selections from Tennyson and 
Browning are studied at appropriate points in the last part of the 
year. Modem American novels, poems, and essays are included 
in outside reading. Written or oral work in all fields is for ef- 
fectiveness and correctness of expression in English. 

The work in French is aimed to give a general survey of the 
trends and ideas in France during the nineteenth century, to 
define the role of certain outstanding authors in the development 
of literary and social life, and to encourage rapid and intelligent 
reading of a considerable variety of prose and poetry. Both 
lectures and discussions are conducted in French. About once 
in two weeks students prepare written work in French. In the 
early Romantic period, selections from Rousseau and Madame 
de Stael, Chateaubriand, and Hugo are studied; in the later 
periods, Balzac, Flaubert, Daudet, France are read; selections 
of French poetry from the nineteenth and twentieth centuries are 
studied intensively. 

The importance of scientific thought and scientific method in 
the nineteenth century comes up constantly in the year's study. 
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Science and history teachers contribute freely in one another’s 
fields. The science courses in biology, physics, or chemistry are 
full units of college preparatory laboratory work. In biology, the 
science chosen by the majority of the Eight-Year Study group, 
the aim of the course is to present a survey of the plant and ani- 
mal world with respect to form, structure, and function. The con- 
tributions of the biological sciences throughout the world in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, taken up in connection with 
sound laboratory work as well as from the reading and study of 
some of the great scientific documents, deepen the understanding 
of such matters as the efiFect of the theory of evolution on political 
thought; illuminate discussions of “war as a biological necessity” 
theory, or the “survival of the fittest” theory, and its effect on 
nationalistic doctrines. It has been an advantage to have con- 
tributions from three fields in science, the physics and chemistry 
as well as the biology, to the thinking of the group. 

In reviewing the outcomes of our new plan course of study, we 
are aware of the increased vitality in learning which has resulted 
from having established in practice the interrelations of what is 
being studied. The students’ growth in intellectual maturity and 
power of self-direction is marked, on the whole, by their eager- 
ness to push farther, especially in college, the lines of interest 
started here. 



WISCONSIN HIGH SCHOOL 

MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Wisconsin High School is a six-year secondary school operating 
under the Board of Regents of the University of Wisconsin. It is 
used as a practice teaching center for the School of Education, 
and the apprentice teachers assigned to it frequently outnumber 
the pupils. The school building, located on the university 
campus, was erected in 1913, when it was anticipated that an 
additional wing would be constructed within a few years. This 
addition was never made, so the plant is incomplete and badly 
overcrowded. 

The school enrolls some 310 pupils, and graduates between 
50 and 60 each year. Over 90 per cent of these enter college— 
usually the University of Wisconsin. Pupils come from the city 
of Madison, two residential suburbs, and the surrounding farm 
area, and therefore lack the community of interests which fre- 
quently unifies a school. About one-third of the parents are con- 
nected with the university, somewhat over a third are engaged 
in business and professional activities, and less than a third are 
farmers and industrial workers. Almost all are native white. 

Pupils in grades VII and VIII pay $30 a year tuition; in 
grades IX and above, $40. This includes an activity fee which 
admits pupils to school events and supports the school annual and 
the school paper. About one-fifth of the pupils receive scholar- 
ships which cut down tuition to $10 a year and require them to 
give 36 hours a year for experimental work. 

The school has had five changes in administration during the 
Eight-Year Study, and most of the teachers who initiated the 
experimental program have since left the school. These changes 
seriously interfered with the development of the experimental 
program. In addition, the heads of departments are members of 
the corresponding departments in the university, have permanent 
tenure, and are leaders of professional associations in their fields. 
Their professional status depends in part on the strength of the 
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program which they can develop in their respective fields. Within 
the usual divisions of the curriculum they have maintained a high 
level of scholarly achievement and progressive practice. When 
the experimental program threatened to supplant these fields of 
study, they could hardly be expected to lend their enthusiastic 
support. Consequently the new program steadily lost momentum 
as those who initiated it left the school, and in 1939 it was 
abandoned by faculty vote. Parts of it survive in biology, in social 
studies, and in industrial arts, but hardly enough to give these 
fields a distinctive emphasis. 

This does not mean that experimentation has been abandoned; 
it now goes forward within the boundaries loosely established by 
the usual subjects. Nor does the failure of the new program to 
survive in this setting mean that a similar program might not 
succeed elsewhere. It means only that when a university school 
is attached to the parent institution not by a single umbilical 
cord, but department by department, an experimental program 
which flouts all departments must have better luck than this one 
to survive. 

The Experimental Program 

Every influential commission on the secondary school curricu- 
lum, from the one which produced the “Cardinal Principles” in 
1912 to the Thayer Commission in 1940, has declared Aat the 
schooFs job is to help orient and adjust boys and girls in certain 
“areas of living,” sudi as work, leisiure, citizenship, family mem- 
bership, health, and the like. Each commission names different 
areas, or gives different names to the same areas, but the approach 
remains die same. 

The usual effect of these pronouncements is to renew the search 
for what the present subjects may contribute toward orientation 
and adjustment in these areas. Many educators suspect that 
the sum total of these contributions, even if they were not 
imaginary, would not equal the job to be done. Yet, so far as we 
are aware, no school reorganized its program on the basis of these 
“areas of living” until Wisconsin High School did so in 1933. 

It set up new courses in four areas; community living, health, 
vocations, and leisiure. The units included in these courses pretty 
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well covered the areas named by all curriculum commissions. In 
addition, the vocations course included Orientation to Life in 
College, on the ground that none of the pupils in the experimental 
program would enter a vocation directly upon graduation, but 
only by way of the imiversity. It was a part of their job, therefore, 
to explore the university offerings and to prepare themselves to 
make the most of this experience. Whether or not this reasoning 
was sound, some orientation to college life was needed, and the 
vocations coinrse was a convenient place to offer it. 

In the beginning the ^leisure” course was largely an arts pro- 
gram. This did not square with pupils’ ideas of how leisure time 
is actually spent, so such activities as contract bridge, social 
dancing, and motion picture appreciation were introduced. These 
aroused such a storm of protest in the community that the whole 
‘leisure” program had to be abandoned. No one associated with 
this venture remains on the faculty, so a report on what it at- 
tempted to do is not included. 

Each of these four “constants” was planned to occupy four 
periods a week in grades X, XI, and XII; but the time was soon 
reduced, so that the four constants together came to occupy ap- 
proximately the time usually devoted to a core course. In addi- 
tion, pupils took the regular comrses in English, foreign languages, 
and mathematics and had some time left for other electives. 

Pupils were allowed to elect the experimental program with 
the consent of their parents. In certain periods of stress the en- 
rollment dropped to as few as 13 pupils, but normally a full 
section was maintained. Some controlled studies of development 
were attempted, but when the program lost its momentum they 
were never completed. Some data on progress are included in 
the reports which follow. 

Community Living 

In the beginning the American Observer was used as a spring- 
board into discussions of current social problems. After a while 
this proved hit-or-miss and choppy to handle, and not very close 
to pupils’ real needs. There was too little continuity in the pro- 
gram to sustain interest and to build a sense of achievement. 

Out of this grew a series of units on the 1936 Presidential 
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Hampaign, Constmier Cooperation, Neutrality and the Good 
Neighbor, Social Security, Individual Pathology in Community 
Life, the Worker, Taxation, Leadership and Followership, the 
family, Conservation, Public Opinion, etc. In connection with 
3 ach problem the various social sciences were explored for 
'elevant principles or ways of analyzing the problem. Thus the 
mit on the Presidential Campaign took up the history of the 
political parties, the economic issues of the campaign, the socio- 
logical aspects including class conflicts, the proposed govern- 
mental reforms, the psychology of propaganda techniques, the 
geography of the campaign ( prediction maps ) , the philosophical 
issues, and public service as a career. While none of these areas 
was explored very deeply in any given unit, their recurrence 
throughout the year in connection with extremely varied prob- 
lems demonstrated their connection with current issues and 
yielded a fairly respectable acquaintance with their methods and 
possible contributions. As an alternative approach another group 
took up each of the social sciences in turn and explored one 
illustrative current problem by the methods of each science. The 
aim of this year’s work was a bird’s-eye view of what the various 
social sciences are about, and how they operate. 

The psychological basis of this organization of the course, 
however, was probably a regression. Most of the highly experi- 
mental courses of the Eight-Year Study, especially those taught by 
young teachers, followed this pattern. The first year represented 
a bold attempt to ignore the usual organization of the content of 
a field of study and to face real problems in this area of living. 
There was usually some vagueness as to what problems would 
be attacked and how these problems would be handled; that was 
to be planned as one went along. As one might expect in a first 
attempt, this usually worked very badly. The second year usually 
represented a return to familiar guide Hnes, often on a grand scale. 
Thus this course attempted in one year a synopsis of all the social 
jciences. Pupils at first rejoice in the return to definiteness and 
organization, but gradually fall into the lethargy which seems to 
oeset all highly organized classroom work. Only in the third 
^ear does the new course begin to come into its own. This cycle 
leems inevitable. The only moral to be drawn is that highly 
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experimental courses should probably be allowed at least three 
years to prove their worth. 

While this second organization of the course was a decided 
improvement over the JBrst, it still lacked a central, integrating 
idea. This idea was found in the development of a social 
philosophy on the part of the pupils. 

Such an idea can mean as little or as much as one chooses to 
put into it. In this case a great deal went into it. The course did 
not merely teach the usual content of the social sciences on the 
ground that it all contributed to a social philosophy. Instead, 
every effort was made to discover how pupils thought about 
events which had social implications; to find the errors, blind 
spots, and inconsistencies in their thinking; and to cultivate a 
genuine desire on the part of the pupils to think more clearly. 
It was assinned that every pupil already had some sort of social 
philosophy or point of view; he needed only to discover it, to 
analyze it, to test it, to rectify it, and to use it. Every situation 
discussed in class was an opportunity to discover what ideas 
about it existed in the minds of pupils, and how well these ideas 
would stand up under critical examination. Thereafter the 
primary emphasis of the course was upon ideas— upon ideas in 
pupils rather than in books, and upon the relationship of these 
ideas to facts, to other ideas, and to action. 

Many devices were evolved to get at these ideas. One of the 
most successful was called “the spontaneous anonymous ap- 
proach.” Some problem which had come to the notice of the 
group was presented. No time was given for discussion. Pupils 
wrote their immediate responses to the problem anonymously 
on slips of paper. The teacher did the same. All these reactions 
were copied by a committee and mimeographed for distribution 
to the class. They constituted the raw data for discussion. They 
included many significant facts, notions, preconceptions, errors, 
prejudices, half-truths, etc. No personal considerations entered 
into the discussion of these anonymous statements; one could 
slay the pet notions of friend or teacher without recrimination 
or remorse. After the initial ideas about the problem in the minds 
of the group were thus exposed and clarified, the problem was 
studied thoroughly. This exercise often elicited the comment. 
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‘‘Look at what we didn't know— or knew what wasn't so— before 
we attacked this problem!" 

The anonymity of this approach was its chief virtue. It gave 
pupils courage to express their convictions. It freed the opinion 
from the prestige effect (positive or negative) of the person 
who expressed it; the opinion was discussed on its own merits. It 
permitted the teacher anonymously to call the attention of the 
class to considerations and points of view which might not have 
occurred to them, without the risk of having his ideas accepted 
without question. And the coldness of type had a calming in- 
fluence on those who would react emotionally to these arguments 
if they were presented orally. 

This form of exercise yielded returns in proportion to the depth 
of the teacher s analysis of the initial opinions. When the analysis 
was carried far enough to reveal the basic assumptions and at- 
titudes of the group, one knew where to take hold in the ensuing 
discussion and investigation. 

The “Community Living” course was further unified by con- 
centrating upon the city of Madison as the “textbook.” Trips 
were made to every point of interest in the city which had a 
bearing on social problems and processes: the state and city 
government; the courts, prisons, housing, parks; the principal 
industries, etc. Pupils were sent off on their own to interview 
adults who could give them the information they needed in their 
various investigations. Speakers from every walk of life were 
brought in to contribute their information and point of view to 
the problems under discussion. After three years in this program 
it was hoped that the pupils would know their city in somewhat 
the same way that the Lynds knew “Middletown.” 

Contacts with the local community were supplemented by 
radio programs and motion pictures. The “Town Meeting of the 
Air” regularly received comment, and an effort was made to have 
pupils listen to and report upon all radio programs of outstanding 
social significance, such as the major campaign speeches, messages 
to Congress, international addresses, forums, the “University of 
Chicago Round Table,” and the like. Certain episodes from 
motion pictures were used as bases for discussion; e.g., from 
Ceiling Zero, The Plow That Broke the Plains^ The River, Grapes 
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of Wrath, Thunder over Mexico, Blockade, and the ‘‘'March of 
Time” series. In addition, there was the usual wide reading in 
newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, and books, and a number 
of individual conferences. 

In keeping with trends throughout the Eight-Year Study, the 
Community Living program became more and more preoccupied 
with the discovery, analysis, and treatment of individual needs, 
interests, and problems. While the major emphasis remained 
upon the development of a social philosophy as die common goal 
for all pupils, more attention was given to the particular dif- 
ficulties of each pupil in advancing toward this goal. This concern 
brought in a new unit on social psychology and led to a great deal 
of testing, recording, and conferences. The later work was ex- 
tremely conscious of objectives and of individual rates of progress 
toward them. 

All of the tests related to social sensitivity prepared by the 
Evaluation StaflF were administered, and superior results were 
indicated; the same was true of the Time Contemporary Affairs 
tests. Many other objective tests on various aspects of social 
thinking and attitudes were prepared by the teacher, and revealed 
a heightened awareness of social issues and increased competence 
in analyzing them. Teachers reported improvement in independ- 
ent research and in study skills; more tentativeness, skepticism, 
and suspended judgment in controversial areas; greater immunity 
to malicious propaganda; a genuine interest in developing a clear 
and consistent social philosophy; and a fine esprit de corps. 
Parents commented on the practical usefulness of the course, 
their children's interest, their participation in discussion in the 
home, and the development of a sense of. responsibility. Pupils 
were nearly unanimous in liking the course and in wanting it to 
be extended to the whole school, and they beheved that it pre- 
pared them better for independent work in college. The com- 
munity was very much interested. Civic leaders were very co- 
operative; other schools wished to develop similar courses and 
wrote in for suggestions; newspapers and community clubs were 
enthusiastic about the great amount of attention devoted to the 
local community. The course can therefore be regarded as a 
failure only in its failure to survive. It has been supplanted by 
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courses in history, organized on a chronological basis but taught 
with more attention than is usually given to their educative efifect 
upon pupils. 

The Health Constant 

The general plans of the health constant may be summarized 
as follows; 

1. The problem method is used exclusively in our teaching. 
Selection of the problems is based on a study of mortality and 
morbidity statistics and other health reports. National, state, and 
local needs are all taken into consideration. Physical examina- 
tion reports of the pupils help determine the choice of problems. 

2. The problems are solved by studying the underlying scien- 
tific principles. We adhere closely to scientific method in teach- 
ing. 

3. Understandings of scientific principles are attained by 
choosing subject matter from related basic sciences. In this cor- 
relation the instructors from other departments are frequently 
drawn in to teach phases of the work if they can handle it more 
effectively. 

4. The health director aims to establish strong desirable at- 
titudes on the part of the pupils, causing them to initiate and 
establish health habits which will help them solve the problem 
as it affects them. 

5. In order to establish such habits, it is essential to enlist the 
cooperation of other teachers and parents. 

According to investigation reports, the following need emphasis. 
In their arrangement, it is to be noted that the earlier units center 
around problems involving personal hygiene; then, as the pupil 
becomes more mature in the senior year, the units are centered 
around home and family, community and racial hygiene prob- 
lems, placing ever-increasing responsibility for correct behavior 
upon the learner. 

1. Adjustment to One's Daily Routine (including both physi- 
cal and mental activities, rest and sleep, and budgeting of 
time and energy). 

2. Correct Posture. 

3. How Life Goes On (plant and animal reproduction are 
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used as an approach to human reproduction; the meaning 
of adolescence is explored). 

4. Sanitation— Personal, Home, and School (including 
methods of maintaining a clean and healthful skin; safe 
soaps, cosmetics, etc.; exposure of false advertising). 

5. Proper Diet and Good Eating Habits. 

6. Maintaining Efficient Digestion and Elimination, 

7. Care of Foods (in the home). 

8. IntelUgent Purchasing of Foods. 

9. IntelHgent Temperature and Htimidity Regulation (venti- 
lation, clothing, bathing, etc. ) . 

10. Disease Prevention (the prevention and control of epi- 
demics, reliability of professional services, etc. ) . 

11. Mental and Emotional Hygiene (includes study of stimu- 
lants and narcotics, patent medicines, etc.). 

12. Heredity (family and racial problems). 

13. Community Health and Sanitation: 

a. Milk, meats, and other foods— sanitary production, dis- 
tribution, and marketing; adulteration. 

b. Pure water supplies. 

c. Proper sewage and garbage disposal. 

d. Clean streets and public buildings. 

e. Better housing conditions. 

f. Sanitary personal service shops— barbershops, beauty- 
shops, etc. 

g. Sanitary restaurants and hotels. 

h. Sanitary bakeries, confectioneries, etc. 

i. Sanitary public swimming pools and bathing beaches. 

j. Duties of the boards of health in all public health 
problems. 

k. Rules and regulations concerning the above concerns; 
needed changes. 

14. Prevention of Accidents and First-Aid Practice (to be 
stressed throughout the course whenever applicable to 
the subject matter). 

15. Exaggerated and False Advertising ( to be stressed in units 
wherever appropriate; repetition, we hope, will bear its 
fruit). 
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Three factors were stressed strongly in approaching the prob- 
lems to be studied; 

1. Arousing desirable attitudes. 

2. Presenting facts in a scientific fashion, 

3. Helping pupils meet everyday life situations. 

In order to make health teaching functional, it is very essential 
to arouse desirable attitudes on the part of our pupils. Attitudes 
must be strong enough to cause them to want to initiate specific 
health habits, and to furnish them with enough drive to establish 
them. The degree of success along this line seemingly depends 
upon two factors— the personality of the director and the methods 
of teaching. 

The successful director is not only an enthusiastic leader of 
the class as a whole, but one who takes a personal interest in 
each pupil. After the physical examination reports have been 
turned in, for instance, he will study them carefully. Concur- 
rently he will observe the daily habits of his pupils, and will 
arrange for personal conferences to study the prevailing attitudes 
and habits of each child. He will then plan his class teaching 
accordingly, and develop understandings of needed phases of 
healthful living, so that each pupil, with a little personal direc- 
tion, can and vdU work out methods of improvement in his daily 
activities. If the pupil is sufficiently impressed with the need 
for changing his habits, he will find means to do so. 

An attempt should be made to present data in the form of 
scientific truths so effectively that the child will be convinced. 
Frequently reports of laboratory studies can be found which 
will be very impressive. In other cases, laboratory experiments 
can be set up in class, the pupils themselves participating, ob- 
serving, and noting results. One such experiment was set up in 
connection vdth studying the effects of noise on concentration. 
The health teacher secured the assistance of the testing director 
of the school system. The class members vullingly subjected 
themselves to reading tests given three days in succession under 
varying conditions: one in a quiet room, one in a room next door 
to a band practice, and one in a room in which five or six type- 
writers were being used. The test results were noted with much 
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interest and caused many pupils to change their study room con- 
ditions at home. 

The director should choose problems that are of everyday 
significance, problems that touch not only the child but the 
homes and the community. For example, in one class there hap- 
pened to be two boys whose physical examinations revealed 
quite serious heart trouble. Both boys had been participating 
in unrestricted fashion in football and basketball. Through the 
health class, with the cooperation of their respective doctors, 
physical education teachers, and the parents, the boys were in- 
fomied tactfully of their condition, and with the boys’ cooperation 
a program of activities in and out of school was worked out suit- 
able to their defects. Since their activities in games had to be 
restricted, something of interest had to take their place. So, in 
connection with the study of leisure activities in the health course, 
these boys were acquainted with types of activity that demand 
a limited amount of physical exertion and that might be of in- 
terest to them now and also later in life. One of them finally 
chose photography and the other stamp collecting. Both boys 
read extensively about the possibilities of their respective choices. 
The one interested in photography has begun to take instruction 
in the art. It may possibly result in his vocation. 

Another example of helping pupils to meet life situations oc- 
curred in connection with learning to choose foods intelligently. 
The health director, after having taught the basic principles of 
well-balanced menus, ate with the pupils at a table in their school 
cafeteria for a period of two weeks. Each child, after having 
chosen his menu, had to justify his choice on the basis of what he 
had learned. Criticisms by other pupils and teacher were re- 
ceived good-naturedly, and all seemed interested in prolonging 
this little game. 

If the enrollment in the health classes is too large for the 
teacher to employ a similar method, the same results can be at- 
tained by securing from the cafeteria manager a list of the foods 
to be offered the following day, together with the price list. 
Each child then chooses on paper his foods in compliance with 
his understanding of balanced rations, taking into consideration 
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how much money he has to spend for food, what he would bring 
from home in the form of sandwiches, etc., and, of course, also 
taking into consideration his own state of health— whether under- 
or overweight, anemic, etc. Each day, for a definite period of 
time, the teacher and class criticize four or five of the planned 
menus. 

Under the auspices of the North Central Association, the health 
constant was tried out in nine cooperating progressive high 
schools in and about Chicago and in southern Wisconsin. The 
director of the health course in the Wisconsin High School be- 
came organizer and director of the courses in these schools. The 
same general plans were followed as had been used in the Wis- 
consin High School. Practices that were begun in the latter were 
carried to completion in the four-year experiment with the North 
Central Association. A full report. Functional Health Training, 
written by Lynda M. Weber, organizer and director of the experi- 
ment, is being published^ by Ginn and Company under the 
auspices of the North Central Association. 

An attempt to evaluate the program was made in the following 
manner; 

1. Written tests involving applications of principles and atti- 
tudes, such as are being developed by the Progressive 
Education Association. 

2. Medical and orthopedic examinations and periodic re- 
checks. 

3. Director observation, by the teacher, of health habits and 
practices of the pupils when they are unconscious of the 
observation— such as: 

a. Choosing foods wisely or poorly in the cafeteria. 

b. Wearing hygienic or unhygienic shoes. 

c. Caring for skin and hair. 

d. Studying with concentration. 

e. Getting suiBScient sleep, as shown by the pupils' alert- 
ness. 

f. Maintaining normal weight. 

g. Covering a cough or sneeze. 

h. Staying home from school in case of a cold, etc. 

1 1941. 
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4. Voluntary reports of pupils, such as; 

a. A girl reported she has learned to like vegetables and 
has saved lots of money she used to spend on candy 
bars. 

b. A boy reported that he placed water pans on the radia- 
tors at home and is keeping them filled. 

c. A boy reported having changed the lights at home for 
reading purposes. 

5. Voluntary reports of parents, such as: 

a. Mothers say their daughters are using mineral oil instead 
of harmful laxatives. 

b. Father tells how his dentist bill has shrunk since his son 
has gone to the dentist twice a year instead of waiting 
for a toothache. 

c. A parent thanks the director for teaching her child to 
budget her time and energy. “I am not so worried now 
about her being able to adjust in college next fall.” 

6. Pupil and parent responses to questionnaires. 

7. Pupil responses in personal conferences. 

For detailed reports on these methods, as well as on evaluation 
of the broader aspects of the experiment, kindly refer to the 
North Central Association report mentioned above. 

Vocations and College Life 

The ‘"Vocations and College Life” constant was given one hour 
a week in the sophomore and junior years, and two hours in the 
senior year. The main objectives were: first, to study the voca- 
tional fields available to the pupil; second, to enable the pupil 
to make a reasonably comprehensive seH-appraisal and to develop 
fundamental learning skills; third, to give the student as much 
usable information as possible on college life and to make sure 
that each student had definite plans for the activity he would 
pursue in the near future. It was intended to bridge the gap 
between high school and college. 

In the first year it was agreed that it would be desirable to 
acquire a broad understanding of the following kinds of prob- 
lems: 

1. What types of work do people engage in? 
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2. What are the general requirements for successful participa- 
tion in the various vocational fields? 

3. To what extent and how are all workers dependent on one 
another? 

4. What personal, educational, and social problems does the 
world at work present? 

5. How does the schoolwork I am doing now relate to my fu- 
ture vocational plans, and how can I develop efficient methods 
for studying a vocational choice? 

A committee of four pupils on each of these problems planned 
the course. Fourteen trips to representative business places, in- 
dustrial plants, and professional offices were planned. Four speak- 
ers, experts in their fields, were to be invited to address the class. 
Study groups to do research were set up and sources of informa- 
tion to be used were anticipated, A study of the census for broad 
occupational classifications was made by small groups within the 
class, Two students living on farms gave reports on the farmer’s 
work and his place in the economic system. Other groups tackled 
meat packing, dairying, forestry, minerals and mining, can- 
ning, etc. 

Trips to a large dairy maintaining its own farm, to the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory, to a meat-packing plant, and 
to a large machine works were arranged by students. After the 
first trip the class decided it would be well to prepare a general 
outline to guide the person conducting the class, as the guide 
missed some of the points in which the pupils were interested. 
A few minutes of classtime were devoted to a discussion of each 
outline for a trip just before the class made the visit. Questions 
were asked freely by students on these tours, and individual 
summaries of each trip were written in a notebook. These note- 
books were extremely valuable for class discussion and for ob- 
serving what different students got from the visits. 

Merchandising was investigated through visits to a whole- 
sale distributor and to a large department store. Here the rela- 
tionships between types of work and workers were explained by 
the personnel man. An interesting discussion arose from a re- 
mark that this store spent $75,000 annually for advertising. It 
brought up the question "Who pays for advertising?” and this 
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discussion led to a study of cooperatives. The president of a local 
oil and fuel cooperative came to the classroom to explain the 
purpose and function of cooperatives. In connection with his 
talk the merits of independent stores versus chain stores and 
coops were debated. Students were encouraged to consider the 
merits of aU types of business organizations and to be tolerant 
toward the opinions and attitudes of others. 

A visit to the telephone company and the railroad roundhouse 
started a study of communication and transportation. Here the 
technological changes which are occurring were observed and 
their economic implications were discussed. In addition, indi- 
vidual students made reports on water, truck, and air transpor- 
tation. 

Fortunately, Madison is well located to provide for a study 
of state government, civil service, and political jobs. The state 
capitol was visited and talks by the state Director of Civil Service 
and the head of the Highway Commission gave pertinent infor- 
mation on these areas of work. The Post Office was also visited 
at this time. Pensions and retirement were considered in connec- 
tion with governmental as well as private types of work. 

In the study of professions the class listened to a talk by a law- 
yer and a civil engineer. The state hospital was visited when the 
medical profession was considered. On this visit a nurse and a 
doctor gave a lecture on ‘What a Nurse and Doctor Do in the 
Day^s Work,” as well as information on the personal and educa- 
tional qualifications for these professions. 

The eleventh grade stressed self-analysis as a factor in voca- 
tional choices. Batteries of aptitude tests were given and the 
results made known to pupils. Remedial work was provided, but 
the correlation of skills with the specific demands of occupa- 
tions as revealed in the first unit was emphasized. It was a kind 
of revelation period in which the jolt of limitations— as well as 
the exhilaration of capabilities— was manifested. A realization 
of one’s limitations in specific areas as well as one’s capabilities 
is the least that a frank and honest education can give to the 
student. 

After the preliminary testing the projected work included ex- 
ercise in graphic presentation, the making and interpretation of 
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charts and graphs, writing for print, a social study of the mod- 
ern newspaper, and a study of statistics. 

It was recognized that the modern newspaper is perhaps the 
greatest single factor in the formation of public opinion, and in 
this necessarily elementary study the emphasis was on * what to 
believe of what you read,'^ Students visited a newspaper office, 
analyzed the physical setup of the various departments, studied 
advertising and attempted to estimate its probable effects on the 
news poHcy of the paper, and discussed various news stories. 

The twelfth grade emphasized the transition to college, for the 
reason given earlier. As an introductory step a survey of the pos- 
sible sources of information in the community was made. Stu- 
dents visited and used the University of Wisconsin main library, 
the Wisconsin Historical Library; held class discussions on vari- 
ous assigned library references; and heard reports from refer- 
ence sources. The state capitol was utilized as a source of in- 
formation and, after visiting the building, the students organized 
groups to study and report on governmental agencies. 

Then the students went to college. The first note taking trip 
to a university history class was followed by class discussion of 
the trip and presentation and comparison of notes. After a second 
and third trip a test on note taking was given and remedial work 
started. 

At this time, too, according to our plan of constantly returning 
to the occupations theme of the first part of the program, the 
class heard an expert discuss the Chamber of Commerce and 
its functions. The labor unions, vocational schools, business and 
professional schools, museums, and the Forest Products Labora- 
tory were handled as individual reports. 

Then a highly important unit on the psychology of learning 
was given by a university professor. Lectures and demonstra- 
tions were given, and the emphasis was placed on effective means 
of studying. 

Next, Dr. A. H. Edgerton of the University of Wisconsin pro- 
voked serious consideration of college courses with his lectures 
on the results of his ten-year study of occupational trends. The 
Dean of the College of Letters and Science visited the class and 
carefully explained the requirements of the various schools of 
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the college and pointed out the value and meaning of the diflFer- 
ent degrees oflFered by a college. Extracurricular activities in 
college were discussed by a member of the faculty, and univer- 
sity students gave a series of talks on campus politics and sorori- 
ties and fraternities. One year the students even heard a boy who 
had “flunked out” of the university tell his reasons for his failure. 

The study of occupations as set forth for the tenth grade has 
been carried over in part to regular classes in industrial arts in 
grades IX to XII. The present courses in social science also in- 
clude a portion of the materials developed for the tenth grade. 
The work developed for the eleventh grade is not now being used 
in the school curriculum. Recommendations for an elective course 
to include selected units from this course have been made. A part 
of the unit developed for grade XII has found a place in the 
twelfth grade English course. Students in the twelfth grade 
also voted to meet outside of regular school hours to study a 
six-hour unit on Psychology and Learning. 

The time devoted to this constant (one hour per rweek) was 
too meager for anything but a superficial survey of a limited 
range of occupations and a self-analysis limited to academic quali- 
fications. The unit on Orientation to College was placed in this 
sequence only for convenience, and is usually offered elsewhere. 
Hence the constant does not claim to have offered anything like 
adequate preparation for that part of living which centers m an 
occupation, to have satisfied adolescent interests in this area of 
living, or to have extracted from this area all that it can con- 
tribute to a liberal education. At best it may be regarded as a 
gesture toward including some mention of “work” in a program 
of “Education for Living.” Within these limitations, however, 
the responses of pupils indicated that this constant at least gave 
them a taste of an area of living in which they are vitally in- 
terested, caused them to submit voluntarily to a barrage of tests 
and remedial drill, motivated a great deal of work of academic 
as well as vocational significance, and lent itself readily to pupil 
planning and control. It is hoped that in better times the con- 
stant may be revived and developed further. 
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Personal-social relationships (see also 
Areas of Living, Human relation- 
ships), 173-174 

Physical education (see also Health 
education), 37, 68, 77, 101, 132, 
201, 209, 235, 254, 258, 412, 429, 
444, 473, 474.475, 525, 537, 643, 
644, 700, 731-732, 763, 789 

Physics (see also Science), 42-43, 
104, 136 

Physiology (see also Biology, Health 
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education. Sex education), 43, 
529, 532 

Practical Problems of Living, 219- 
220, 223, 230 

Problem solving, 442-443, 445, 745- 

755 

Propaganda analysis, 139, 306, 425, 
427, 428, 550, 573, 588, 628, 712 
Psychology (see also Human Rela- 
tions), 135, 140-141, 162, 298, 
318, 440, 444-446, 532, 785, 795 
Public speaking, 627-628 
Publications, student, 298-299, 302- 

303, 342-344, 475-476, 480, 566, 

567, 631, 669 

Pupil-teacher planning, 13, 22-24, 
177, 179-184, 194, 219, 233-234, 
262, 327-328, 330-331, 333, 349- 
350, 352, 429, 461, 475, 499, 
560-563, 577, 586-587, 593, 604, 
612, 617-618, 620, 626, 630, 644- 
645, 653-654, 655-657, 658-659, 
675, 706-707, 708-709, 725, 737- 
738, 739-744, 748-749 
Purposes; see Objectives 

Quakerism, 320-321, 348, 369-372, 
381-389 

Radio, 329-330, 336-337, 343, 567- 

568, 784 

Reading (see also English, Litera- 
ture), 4-11, 77, 82-84, 94-95, 
138, 163-164, 188, 214r-215, 218, 

304, 315, 341-342, 370-^71, 372- 

373, 392, 418, 489, 499, 577, 587, 
593, 601, 630, 657, 666-667, 682, 
694, 697-698, 711, 771-772; 

"free,” 83, 287-289, 327, 372- 

377, 593, 667, 681, 696, 728, 

756 

Records (see also Reports), 71-72, 
86-87, 98, 107-109, 122, 164, 
185-186, 281, 314, 324-325, 853- 
358, 392, 410, 429, 449-450, 474, 
479-481, 510-511, 634-635, 663- 
666, 667, 709-711, 716-717, 736, 
741^742, 744-745, 762, 772 
Religious education, 24, 33, 35-36, 
38, 132, 321, 330-831, 351, 361- 
376, 381-382, 414, 415-416 


Reports (see also Records), 291-292, 
303-304, 355, 402-405, 429, 430, 
479-481, 546-547, 571, 593, 611, 
622, 634, 675; to parents, 109- 
110, 190-193, 239, 634-635, 670, 
735-736, 745, 788 
Results; see Outcomes 

Safety education, 496-497 
School plant, 152-153, 246-247, 
295, 320, 378, 399^00, 432-433, 
459, 494-495, 581, 660, 718 
Science (see also Astronomy, Biol- 
ogy, Chemistry, Physics, Physiol- 
ogy, Psychology), 6-7, 36, 42- 
43, 52, 62, 77, 78-80, 92-93, 97, 
104-105, 123, 201-203, 213-214, 
217, 231-232, 237, 279, 293, 349, 
390, 392-393, 410-411, 417-418, 
443, 497^99, 542, 551, 556-557, 
559, 560, 561, 564-565, 566, 573- 
576, 586, 617-620, 622, 630, 653, 
683-687, 728-729, 748, 765, 775, 
777-778; Life — , 253-254; and 
mathematics, 461, 467; general, 
237, 311-318, 467-468, 684- 
687; physical ( see also Chemistry, 
Physics), 42-43, 256-257, 468, 
616-617; and religion, 363-364, 
369 

Sculpture (see also Arts, the), 131- 
132, 133 

Segregation of boys and girls, 529- 

532 

Seminars, 531-532 
Service League; see Social service 
Sex Education (see also Biology, 
Eugenics, Health education), 254, 
275-278, 376, 473-474, 525, 527- 

533 

"Social Relations,” 644-645, 647 
Social science (see also History, So- 
cial studies), 662-663, 672, 729- 
730, 782, 783, 795 
Social service, 23, 33, 67, 303-304, 
338, 344, 477-478 
Social studies (see also History, So- 
cial science), 5-7, 51-58, 88, 97, 
100, 103-104, 115-116, 122, 124, 
132-134, 136, 139, 140, 188, 189, 
204-206, 224, 232-235, 299-304, 
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310, 314-321, 339, 340, 349, 351, 
369, 390-392, 424-428, 446-447, 
462, 467, 507, 550, 556, 559-560, 
561, 564, 566, 572-574, 582-583, 
588-592, 620-625, 645, 671-679, 
748, 759; and English, 5-7, 51- 
54, 160-161, 165-166, 186-190, 
213-230, 279, 304-308, 310, 

321-324, 391, 447-448, 540, 542- 
547, 549-550; see also English 
Sociology, 285-286 
Source units, 177—179, 218-219, 234 
Spanish, 106, 506 
Specialization, 38, 271 
"Spontaneous-anonymous approach,” 
783-784 

Student Council; see Student gov- 
ernment 

Student government, 23, 86, 101, 
113, 129, 138-139, 252, 298, 303, 
330, 332-333, 345, 384, 402, 413, 
428, 447, 448-449, 476, 492-493, 
518-519, 532, 629, 631-632, 647, 
659, 669, 694, 704-705, 731-732, 

T'BfCL-T’fin 

study’ Guides, 112, 114-115, 128- 
129 

Teacher (see also Adviser, Organiza- 
tion and procedures ),^ow9i, 90- 
91, 227-228, 243-^^ in-service 
training, 211-212, 250, 261-262, 
397-398, 702-703, 728, 755; 

-pupil planning; see Pupd- 
teacher planning 


Tests; see Evaluation 
"Topic” plan, 26-433, 81, 115-116, 
139, 141, 305, 624-625 
Toy Shop, 303-304, 317 
Trips, 12, 14, 15-16, 31, 54, 68, 104, 
105, 113, 124, 125, 132, 139-140, 
149, 153, 177, 202-203, 234, 
266-269, 273, 274-278, 282-283, 
290-291, 303-304, 306, 310-311, 
313, 335, 340, 360, 415, 417, 423, 
441, 445, 448, 463, 465-466, 475, 
545, 565, 572, 577, 587, 623-624, 
650-651, 714-715, 730, 747, 756, 
757, 765-767, 784, 792-795 
Tutorial plan, 490-491 

Unit, the, 590-591 

Vacations, 31-32 

Vocational guidance (see also Ad- 
viser, Guidance), 16, 110-111, 
138, 154-155, 164, 176, 189, 196- 
197, 253, 279, 291, 423, 450, 496- 
497, 563, 569-580, 780-781, 791- 
795 

Workshops, 13, 216-217, 218-219, 
243-245, 322, 331, 552-553, 658 
Writing, creative (see also English), 
77, 83, 91-95, 103, 107, 141, 215, 
287, 305, 498, 539-540, 576, 593, 
595-596, 598, 752, 771, 774-775, 
777 

Youth Peace League, 240 








